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ntial  canvass  of  1864,  the  author 
for  its  publishers  a  volume  upon 
resident  Lincoln.  Its  main  object 
Min  i)eople  the  materials  for  form- 
aent  as  to  the  wisdom  of  continu- 
ir  years  more,  in  the  Presidential 

i  in  his  re-election.  But  he  had 
the  duties  and  responsibilities 
hen  his  career  was  closed  by 
1  lived  long  enough,  however, 
:  which  had  devolved  upon  him. 
.osod,  they  behind  the  overthrow 
tirpation  of  slavery,  and  the  res- 
land,  of  the  authority  of  the 
ted  States. 

his  own  country  alone,  but  all 
rith  interest  the  life  and  public 
'k  was  at  once  so  great  and  so 
pies  which  guided  his  conduct, 
1  lie  sought  to  carry  them  out — 
3r  which  were  the  secret  sources 
€  sought  and  found  in  the  acts 
5  life.     For  more  truly,  perhaps. 


6  Preface. 

tlmn  any  other  man  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  time, 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  but  one  character  and  one  mode  of 
action,  in  public  and  private  affairs. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  work,  so  far  as  possible, 
to  facilitate  this  inquiry.  Every  public  speech,  message, 
letter,  or  document  of  any  sort  from  his  pen,  so  far  as 
accessible,  will  be  found  included  in  its  pages.  These 
documents,  with  the  narrative  by  which  they  are  accom- 
panied, may,  it  is  hoped,  aid  the  public  in  understanding 
aright  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  most  illustrious 
actor,  in  the  most  important  era,  of  American  history. 
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The  following  memorandum  given  bj  Mr.  Lincoln  to  Hicks,  the  well- 
Imown  artist,  while  ho  was  jiainting  his  portrait  in  Springfield,  Illinois, 
soon  after  his  first  nomination  for  the  Presidency,  is  not  without  in- 
terest : — 

"  I  was  bom  February  12,  1809,  in  then  Hardin  County,  Kentucky. 

at  a  point  within  the  now  Oounty  of  Larue,  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half 

tVom  where  ITodgen's  mill  now  is.    My  parents  being  dead,  and  my  own 

memory  not  serving,  I  know  no  means  of  identifying  the  precise  locality. 

it  was  on  Nolen  Crook.  A.  Lincoln." 

Jano  u,  isea 


'M^^^ 
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•' 


OF 


ABRAHAM     LINCOLN, 


CHAPTER  I. 

KiRLT  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln. — Ilia  Own  Record. — II18  Ancestry. — 
CnANORs  OF  Residence. — Death  and  Funeral  of  his  Mother. — ^En- 
trance UPON  PouTioAL  Life. — A  Member  of  the  Legislature  and 
OF  Congress. — ^The  Mexican  War. 

The  compiler  of  the  *' Dictionary  of  Congress"  states, 
that  while  preparing  that  work  for  publication,  in  1868,  he 
sent  to  Mr.  Lincoln  the  usual  request  for  a  sketch  of  hie 
life,  and  received  the  following  reply  : 

**  Born,  February  12,  1809,  in  IIardin  County,  Kentucky. 

**  Education  defective. 

^*  Profession,  a  Lawyer. 

''Have  been  a  Captain  of  Volunteers  in  Black  Hawk  War. 

"Postmaster  at  a  vert  small  Qffice. 

"Four  times  a  Member  of  the  Illinois  Legislature,  and  was  a 

Member  of  the  Lower  House  of  Congress. 

"  Yours,  Ac, 

"A.  Lincoln.'' 

Around  the  facts  stated  with  such  charactpristic  mod- 
esty and  brevity  clusters  the  history  of  the  early  life  iA' 
our  late  President  The  ancestors  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
were  of  English  descent ;  and  although  they  are  believed 
to  have  originally  emigrated  to  this  country  with  the 
followers  of  William  Penn,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  them 
1 


18  The  Life,  Public  Services,  and 

farther  back  than  to  their  place  of  residence  in  Berks 
County,  Pennsylvania,  whence  a  part  of  the  family  re- 
moved, in  1750,  to  that  section  of  Virginia  now  known  as 
Rockingham  County.  Thirty  years  later,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  grandfather  of  our  late  President,  finding  civil- 
iaation  crowding  him  too  closely,  and  possibly  enticed 
by  the  stories  which  came  back  to  the  frontier  settle- 
ments from  that  famous  pioneer,  Daniel  Boone,  but 
undeterred  by  the  dangers  which  he  knew  he  must  in- 
evitably encounter,  determined  to  make  another  bold 
push  westward,  and  settled  on  Floyd' s  Creek,  in  Ken- 
tucky, in  what  is  now  known  as  Bullitt  County.  Hardly 
had  he  secured  a  home  for  his  little  family,  when  he  was 
fatally  shot  by  an  Indian,  who  came  upon  him  stealthily 
while  he  was  at  work,  some  distance  from  his  log  cabin. 
Thus  deprived  of  her  protector,  his  widow  at  once  re- 
moved, with  her  three  sons  and  two  daughters,  to  that 
part  of  Kentucky  now  known  as  Washington  County. 
Tliomas,  the  eldest  of  the  sous,  the  father  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  was  but  six  years  old  when  his  mother  was  so 
suddenly  made  a  widow.  The  necessity  of  assisting  to 
provide  for  her  probably  delayed  liis  own  settlement  in 
life,  for  it  was  not  until  he  was  twenty-eight  years  old, 
in  1806,  that  he  married  Nancy  Hanks.  His  wife  was  a 
Virginian  by  birth  ;  but  no  facts  regarding  either  her  an- 
cestry or  early  life  have  been  preserved,  although  it  is  a 
tradition,  possibly  originating  in  the  reputation  achieved 
by  her  son,  that  she  was  a  woman  of  rare  mental  endow- 
ment. Immediately  after  their  .marriage  the  (*.ouple  re- 
moved to  Hardin  County,  Kentucky,  and  there,  on  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  1809,  as  has  already  been  stated,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  bom.  His  early  life  was  spent  in  poverty 
and  toil ;  but  his  father,  feeling  keenly  his  own  deficien- 
cies, determined  to  give  his  son  every  possible  advantage 
in  the  way  of  gaining  an  education,  and,  when  but  seven 
years  old,  he  was  equipped  with  an  old  copy  of  Dil- 
worth's  Spelling  Book,  which  constituted  one-third  of 
the  family  library,  and  was  sent  to  school  to  a  Mr.  Hazel. 
It  is  also  said  that  one  Zachariah  Riney,  a  Roman  Catholic^ 
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having  some  connection  with  the  Trappists,  who  had 
fonnded  an  institution  on  Pottinger's  Creek,  witli  Urban 
Guillet  as  superior,  had  the  honor  of  instructing  the 
future  President  in  the  rudiments.  Whether  Mr.  Lin- 
coln favored  his  other  children,  one  a  girl  two  years 
older  than  Abraham,  and  the  other  a  boj'  two  years  his 
junior,  to  the  same  extent,  is  doubtful,  for  the  routijie  of 
school  life  was  not  only  broken  in  upon  by  his  frequent 
demands  upon  his  son's  time,  but  finally  it  was  inter 
rupted  altogether  by  his  determination  to  abandon  Ken- 
tucky and  try  his  fortunes  where  his  energies  were  not 
checked  and  repressed  by  the  obstacles  which  slavery 
constantly  thrust  in  his  way.  In  1817  Mr.  Lincoln  car- 
ried this  plan  into  execution.  The  old  home  was  sold, 
their  small  stock  of  valuables  placed  upon  a  raft,  and  the 
little  family  took  their  way  to  a  new  home  in  the  wilds 
of  Indiana,  where  free  labor  would  have  no  competition 
with  slave  labor,  and  the  poor  white  man  might  hope 
that  in  time  his  children  could  take  an  honorable  posi- 
tion, won  by  industry  and  careful  economy.  Tlie  place 
of  their  destination  was  Spencer  County,  Indiana.  For 
the  last  few  miles  they  were  obliged  to  cut  their  road  as 
they  went  on.  "  With  the  resolution  of  veteran  pioneers 
they  toiled,  sometimes  being  able  to  pick  their  Avay  for 
a  long  distance  without  chopping,  and  then  coming  to  a 
standstill  in  consequence  of  dense  forests.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that  they  were  obliged  to  cut  a  road  so  much  of  the 
way  that  several  days  w^re  emplojed  in  going  eighteen 
miles-  It  was  a  difficult,  wearisome,  trying  journey,  and 
Mr.  Lincoln  often  said,  that  he  never  passed  through  a 
harder  experience  than  he  did  in  going  from  Thompson' s 
Ferry  to  Spenser  County,  Indiana." 

Thus,  before  he  was  eight  years  old,  Abraham  LincolL 
began  the  serious  business  of  life.  The  cabin  in  which 
the  family  lived  was  built  of  logs,  and  even  the  aid  of 
such  a  mere  child  was  of  account  in  the  wilderness  where 
they  now  found  themselves,  after  seven  days  of  weary 
travel.  Their  neighbors,  none  of  whom  lived  nearer 
than  two  or  three  miles,  welcomed  the  strangers,  and 
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lent  a  baud  towards  building  the  rude  dwelling  in  which 
the  future  President  lay  down,  after  fatiguing  but  health- 
ful toil,  to  dream  the  dreams  of  childhood,  undisturbed 
by  thoughts  of  the  future. 

But  just  as  Abraham  was  becoming  accustomed  to  his 
new  residence,  his  home  was  made  desolate  by  the  death 
of  his  motlier,  which  occurred  when  he  was  ten  years  old. 
She  died  long  before  she  could  have  imagined,  in  her 
wildest  dreams,  the  eminence  and  distinction  which  her 
son  was  to  attain ;  but  she  was  happy  in  the  knowledge 
that,  chiefly  under  her  own  tuition,  for  she  had  not  in- 
trusted his  education  entirely  to  the  schoolmaster  who 
chanced  to  settle  within  reach,  her  favorite  son  had 
learned  to  read  the  Bible — the  book  which,  as  a  Christian 
woman,  she  prized  above  all  others.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  the  influence  which  this  faithful  mother  ex- 
erted in  moulding  the  character  of  her  child  ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  the  earnestness  with  which  she  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  and  heart  the  holy  precepts,  did 
much  to  develop  those  characteristics  which  in  after 
years  caused  him  to  be  known  as  pre-eminently  the 
"Honest"  man.  There  is  touching  evidence  that  Abra- 
ham held  the  memory  of  his  mother  in  sacred  remem- 
brance. She  had  instructed  him  in  the  rudiments  of 
writing,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  spite  of  the  disparaging 
remarks  of  his  neighbors,  who  regarded  the  accomplish- 
ment as  entirely  unnecessary,  encouraged  liis  son  to  per- 
severe, until  he  was  able  to  put  his  tlioughts  upon  paper 
in  a  style  which,  although  rude,  caused  him  to  be  regarded 
as  quite  a  prodigy  among  the  illiterate  neighbors.  One 
of  the  very  first  eflforts  of  his  faltering  pen  was  writing  a 
letter  to  an  old  friend  of  his  motlier' s,  a  travelling 
preacher,  urging  him  to  come  and  deliver  a  sermon  over 
her*  grave.  The  invitation  must  have  been  couched  in 
impressive,  if  not  affecting  language  ;  for,  although  the 
letter  was  not  written  until  nine  months  after  his  mother's 
remains  had  been  deposited  in  their  last  resting-place. 
Parson  Elkins,  the  preacher  to  whom  it  was  extended, 
responded  to  the  request,  and  three  months  subsequent- 
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ly,  just  a  year  after  her  decease,  preached  a  sermon  com- 
memorative of  the  virtues  of  one  whom  her  neighbors 
still  held  in  affectionate  and  respectful  remembrance.  In 
his  discourse  it  is  said  that  the  Parson  alluded  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  received  the  invitation,  and  Abi-a- 
ham^s  pen  thereafter  found  frequent  employment,  in 
writing  letters  for  the  same  neighbors  who  had  before 
pretended  to  esteem  lightly  the  accomplishment  of  which 
they  at  last  recognized  the  value. 

About  two  years  after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mr. 
Lincoln  married  Mrs.  Sally  Johnston,  a  widow  with  three 
children.  She  proved  an  excellent  mother  to  her  step- 
son and  daughter,  and  a  faithful  wife.  During  the  twelve 
years  that  the  family  remained  in  Indiana,  Abraham's 
father  encouraged  him  to  improve  all  the  opportunities 
offered  for  mental  development.  How  scanty  tliese  privi- 
leges were,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  entire 
number  of  days  that  he  was  able  to  attend  school  hardly 
exceeded  one  year.  While  in  Indiana,  one  of  his  teachers 
was  a  Mr.  Dorsey,  who,  a  few  months  ago,  was  living  in 
Schuyler  County,  Illinois,  where  he  was  looked  up  to  with 
much  respect  by  his  neighbors,  as  one  of  those  who  had 
assisted  in  the  early  instruction  of  the  then  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  tells  with  great  satisfaction  how  his 
pupil,  who  was  then  remarked  for  the  diligence  and  eager- 
ness with  which  he  pursued  his  studies,  came  to  the 
log-cabin  school-house  arrayed  in  buckskin  clothes,  a  rac- 
coon-skin cap,  and  provided  withUn  old  arithmetic  which 
had  somewhere  been  found  for  him  to  begin  his  investiga- 
tions into  the  "  higher  bran(  hes.'*  In  connection  with  his 
attendance  upon  Mr.  Crawford's  school,  an  incident  is 
told  which  is  sure  to  find  a  place  in  every  biography  of 
our  late  President.  Books  were,  of  course,  very  hard  to 
find  in  the  sparsely  settled  district  of  Indiana  where  the 
Lincoln  family  had  their  home,  and  every  printed  volume 
upon  which  Abraham  could  lay  his  hands  was  carefully 
guarded  and  eagerly  devoured.  Among  the  volumes  in 
Mr.  Crawford's  scanty  library  was  a  copy  of  Ramsay's 
Life  of  Washington,  which  Abraham  secured  permission- 
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upon  one  occasion,  to  take  home  with  him.  During  a 
severe  storm  he  improved  his  leisure  by  reading  his  book. 
One  night  he  laid  it  down  carefully,  as  he  thought,  and 
the  next  morning  he  found  it  soaked  through !  The  wind 
had  changed,  the  storm  had  beaten  in  through  a  crack  in 
the  logs,  and  the  appearance  of  the  book  was  ruined. 
How  could  he  face  the  owner  under  such  circumstances? 
He  had  no  money  to  offer  as  a  return,  but  he  took  the 
book,  went  directly  to  Mr.  Cmwford,  showed  him  the 
irreparable  injury,  and  frankly  and  honestly  offered  to 
work  for  him  until  he  should  be  satisfied.  Mr.  Crawford 
accepted  the  offer,  and  gave  Abraham  the  book  for  his 
own,  in  return  for  three  days'  steady  labor  in  "pulling 
fodder."  This,  and  Weems's  Life  of  Washington,  were 
among  the  boy's  favorite  books,  and  the  story  that  we  have 
just  told  is  so  nearly  parallel  to  the  famous  "  hatchet"  in- 
cident in  the  early  days  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  that 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  the  frequent  perusal  of  it  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind,  more  effectually  than  any  solemn 
exhortation  could  have  done,  the  precept  that  "  honesty 
is  the  best  policy,"  and  thus  assisted  to  develop  that 
character  of  which  integi'ity  was  so  prominent  a  trait 
in  after  years.  Among  the  other  volumes  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  accustomed  to  refer  to,  as  having  been 
eagerly  read  in  his  youthful  days,  were  a  Life  of  Henry 
Clay,  Esop's  Fables,  and  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  quaint  phraseology  of  these 
last  two  volumes,  and  their  direct  and  forcible  illustra- 
tions, may  have  impressed  upon  the  productions  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  pen  that  style  which  is  one  of  their  most  pecu- 
liar and  favorite  characteristics. 

When  nineteen  years  old,  Abraham  Lincoln,  moved, 
perhaps,  equally  by  the  desire  to  earn  an  honest  liveli- 
hood in  the  shape  of  "ten  dollars  a  month  and  found," 
and  by  curiosity  to  see  more  of  the  world,  made  a  trip 
down  the  Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  upon  a  flat-boat. 
He  went  in  company  with  the  son  of  the  owner  of  the 
boat,  who  intrusted  a  valuable  cargo  to  their  care.  The 
trip  was  quite  an  eventful  and  exciting  one,  for  on  the 
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way  down  the  great  river  they  were  attacked  by  seven 
negroes,  who  hoped  to  capture  the  boat  and  the  cargo. 
They  found,  however,  that  they  had  undertaken  a  task 
to  the  execution  of  which  they  were  unequal.  After  a 
spirited  contest  the  negroes  were  driven  back,  and  com- 
pelled to  abandon  their  attempt,  leaving  our  boatmen 
the  undisputed  masters  of  the  field.  Upon  this  trip 
young  Lincoln^ s  litei'ary  acquiiements  were  called  into 
useful  action,  and  besides  the  stipulated  ten  dollars  per 
month,  he  gained  a  substantial  reputation  as  a  youth  of 
promising  business  talent. 

During  the  twelve  years  that  the  family  had  been 
living  in  Indiana,  the  advancing  tide  of  civilization  ha^i 
again  encroached  upon  them  almost  imperceptibly,  and 
in  1830  Thomas  Lincoln,  impatient  of  the  restrictions 
which  he  found  the  gradually  increasing  population 
drawing  around  him,  again  determined  to  seek  a  new 
home  farther  west,  and  after  fifteen  days'  journey  came 
upon  a  site  near  Decatur,  Macon  County,  Illinois,  which 
seemed  to  him  a  desirable  one.  He  immediately  erected 
a  log  cabin,  and,  with  the  aid  of  his  son,  who  was  now 
twenty-one,  proceeded  to  fence  in  his  new  farm.  Abra- 
ham had  little  idea,  while  engaged  in  the  unromantic 
occupation  of  mauling  the  rails  which  were  to  bound  his 
fathers  possessions,  that  he  was  writing  a  page  in  his  life 
which  would  be  read  by  the  whole  nation  years  after- 
ward. Yet  so  it  proved  to  be.  A  writer,  describing  one 
of  the  incidents  in  the  e^i-lier  political  career  of  the  late 
President,  says: — 

Daring  tlie  sitting  of  tlie  Republican  State  Convention,  at  Decatur,  a 
banner,  attached  to  two  of  these  rail»,  and  beai'ing  an  appropriate  inscrip- 
tion, was  brought  into  the  assemblage,  and  formally  presented  to  tliat 
body,  amid  a  scene  of  unparalleled  enthusliu^m.  Alter  that,  thoy  were  in 
demand  in  every  State  of  the  Union  in  which  free  labor  is  honored, 
where  they  were  borne  in  processions  of  the  people,  and  hailed  by  hun- 
dre<ls  of  tliousands  of  freemen  as  a  symbol  of  triumph,  and  as  a  glorious 
vindication  of  freedom  and  of  the  rights  and  dignity  of  free  labor.  These, 
however,  were  far  from  being  the  first  and  only  rails  made  by  Lincoln. 
He  was  a  practised  hand  at  the  business.  Mr.  Jjncoln  has  now  a  cane 
made  fn^m  one  of  the  rails  split  by  his  own  hands  in  boyhood. 
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Every  one  remembers  how,  during  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1860,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  characterized  as  a 
"rail-splitter ;"  first,  sneeringly,  by  his  opponents ;  after- 
wards by  his  own  supporters,  as  the  best  possible  proof 
that  he  was  of  and  from  the  people. 

Notwithstanding  the  increasing  age  of  Thomas  Lincoln, 
his  disposition  was  so  restless,  and  his  desire  for  change 
so  ineradicable,  that,  after  a  single  year' s  residence  in  his 
new  home,  he  determined  to  abandon  it,  and  in  the  spring 
of  1831  started  for  Coles  County,  sixty  or  seventy  miles 
to  the  eastward.  Abraham  determined  not  to  follow  his 
father  in  his  joumeyings,  and  possibly  the  want  of  his  son' s 
efficient  help  compelled  him  to  forego  further  change, 
and  to  settle  down  for.  the  rest  of  his  days  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Kaskaskia  and  Embarras,  where  he  died  on 
January  17,  1851,  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 
In  the  spring  of  1831,  Abraham  made  his  second  trip  to 
New  Orleans,  in  the  capacity  of  a  flat-boatman,  returning 
in  the  summer  of  the  same  year.  Tlie  man  who  had  em- 
ployed him  for  this  voyage  was  so  well  pleased  with  the 
energy  and  business  capacity  displayed  by  young  Lincoln, 
that  upon  establishing  a  store  at  New  Salem,  some  twenty 
miles  from  Springfield,  soon  afterward,  he  engaged  him  to 
assist  him  in  the  capacity  of  clerk,  and  also  to  superin- 
tend a  flouring-mill  in  the  immediate  vicinity;  In  one  of 
the  celebrated  debates  during  the  Senatorial  campaign, 
Mr.  Douglas  ventured  to  refer,  in  rather  disparaging 
teims,  to  this  year  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  life,  taunting  him 
with  having  been  a  grocery -keeper.  To  this  Mr.  Lincoln 
replied  as  follows : — 

Tlio  judge  is  wofully  at  fault  about  his  early  friend  Lincoln  being  a 
"grocery-keeper."  I  don't  know  as  it  would  be  a  great  sin,  if  I  hj^d 
boon ;  but  he  is  mistaken.  Lincoln  never  kept  a  grocery  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It  is  true  that  Lincoln  did  work  the  latter  part  of  one  winter 
in  a  little  still-house,  up  at  the  head  of  a  hollow. 

This  frank  statement  drew  the  sting  completely  from 
the  taunt  of  Senator  Douglas.  Some,  at  least,  of  those 
who  were  listening  to  the  debate,  knew  that,  at  tlie  time 
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to  wMch  Mr.  Lincoln  referred,  a  winter  of  nnnsnal 
seyerity  had  caused  extreme  suffering  through  that  sec- 
tion of  Illinois,  and  that  he  was  not  only  anxious,  but 
compelled,  to  take  up  with  any  occupation  by  which  he 
might  turn  an  honest  penny  in  order  to  keep  his  father^  s 
family,  who  were  even  then  partially  dependent  upon 
him,  from  positive  want. 

In  1832  the  Black  Hawk  war  broke  out,  and  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, prompt  as  ever  to  answer  the  call  of  duty,  joined  a 
volunteer  company  and  took  the  field  against  the  Indians. 
That  he  had  already  gained  a  recognized  position  in  the 
part  of  the  State  where  he  then  lived,  is  clearly  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  captain  of  his  company. 
After  a  few  weeks'  ineffectual  service,  the  force  which  had 
responded  to  the  call  of  Governor  Reynolds  was  dis-' 
banded.  The  troubles  broke  out  anew,  however,  within 
a  short  time,  and  again  Mr.  Lincoln  enlisted,  this  time 
also  as  a  private.  What  rank  was  conferred  upon  him, 
if  any,  during  this  campaign  is  not  recorded ;  but  in  spite 
of  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  older  mem- 
bers of  his  company,  to  induce  him  to  return  home,  he 
discharged  his  duties  faithfully  through  the  three  months' 
campaign. 

Many  years  after,  during  his  congressional  career,  Mr. 
Lincoln  referred  thus  humorously  to  his  military  services 
in  this  '*war:" — 

By  the  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  did  yon  know  I  was  a  military  hero? 
Yes,  sir,  in  the  days  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  I  fought,  bled,  and  came 
away. .  Speaking  of  General  Cass's  career,  reminds  me  of  my  own.  I 
was  not  at  Sullivan's  def<eat,  but  I  was  about  as  near  to  it  as  Cass  was  to 
HuH's  surrender;  and,  like  him,  I  saw  the  place  soon  after.  It  is  quite 
certain  that  I  did  not  break  my  sword,  for  I  had  none  to  break ;  but  I 
bent  my  musket  pretty  badly  on  one  occasion.  If  Cass  broke  his  sword, 
the  idea  is,  he  broke  it  in  desperation.  I  bent  the  musket  by  accident. 
If  General  Cass  went  in  advance  of  me  in  picking  whortleberries,  I  guess 
I  surpassed  him  in  ch  irges  upon  the  wild  onions.  If  he  saw  any  live 
fighting  Indians,  it  was  more  than  I  did,  but  I  had  a  great  many  bloody 
struggles  with  tlie  mosquitoes;  and  although  I  never  fainted  from  loss  of 
blood,  I  certainly  can  say  I  was  often  very  hungry. 

His  military  career  closed,  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  his  atteu- 
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Hon  to  politics.  He  espoused  the  cause  of  Henry  Clay- 
in  opposition  to  that  of  General  Jackson,  who  was  very 
popular  in  that  section  of  Illinois — and  ran  as  a  candidate 
for  the  State  legislature.  Although  this  contest  took 
place  three  months  before  the  presidential  election,  the 
same  elements  entered  into  it,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  de- 
feated, as  he  undoubtedly  expected  to  be,  although  his 
failure  must  have  been  amply  compensated  for  by  the 
highly  complimentary  vote  that  he  received  in  his  own 
precinct,  wliich  gave  him  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven 
votes  out  of  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  cast ;  and  this, 
be  it  remembered,  was  the  first  and  last  time  that  he  was 
ever  beaten  before  the  people.  The  contest  ended,  Mr. 
Lincoln  settled  down  to  business  again.  He  purchased 
a  store  and  stock  of  goods  on  credit,  and  secured  the 
postmastership  of  the  town;  but  the  venture  was  un- 
successful, and  he  sold  out.  Meanwhile,  he  was  still 
employing  every  opportunity  otterea  him  to  improve  his 
mind.  He  had  mastered  grammar,  and  occupied  his 
leisure  time  in  general  reading,  taking  care  to  write  out  a 
synopsis  of  every  book  he  perused,  so  as  to  fix  the  con- 
tents in  his  memory. 

About  this  time  he  met  John  Calhoun,  afterwards 
president  of  the  Lecompton  Constitutional  Convention. 
Calhoun  proposed  to  Lincoln  to  take  up  surveying,  and 
himself  aided  in  his  studies.  He  had  plenty  of  employment 
as  a  surveyor,  and  won  a  good  reputation  in  this  new 
line  of  business ;  but  the  financial  crash  of  1837  destroyed 
bis  business,  and  his  instruments  were  finally  sold  under 
a  sheriff's  execution.  This  reverse  again  threw  him  back 
into  political  life,  and  as  the  best  preparation  for  it  he 
vigorously  pursued  his  legal  studies. 

In  1834,  Mr.  Lincoln  again  ran  for  the  legislature,  and 
this  time  was  elected.  Then  that  political  life  commenced, 
which  his  countrymen's  votes  have  since  shown  they 
fully  appreciated.  In  1838,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  again  elect- 
ed to  the  legislature  as  one  of  the  seven  representatives 
from  Sangamon  County,  and  during  this  term  he  was 
assigned  a  place  on  the  Finance  Committee,  his  memoer- 
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ship  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Accounts  and  Expendi- 
tures during  his  first  term  having  qualified  him  for  this 
duty. 

The  following  letter,  which  was  written  during  this 
canvass,  besides  being  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  Mi . 
Lincoln's  early  political  life,  is  valuable  as  exhibiting, 
in  a  striking  manner,  his  detennination  to  be  frank  and 
honest  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  public  and  with  his 
opponents : — 

Nkw  Salxv,  Jufu  tU  183& 

Dear  Colonel: — T  am  told  that,  during  1117  absence  last  week,  you 
passed  through  this  place,  and  stated  publicly  that  you  were  in  possession 
of  a  fact  or  facts,  which,  if  known  to  the  public,  would  entirely  destroy 
the  prospects  of  N.  W.  Edwards  and  myself  at  the  ensuing  election ;  but 
that,  throngh  favor  to  us,  you  would  forbear  to  divulge  them. 

So  one  has  needed  favors  more  than  I,  and,  generally,  few  liave  been 
\tss  unwilling  to  accept  them ;  but  in  this  case  favor  to  me  would  bo  in- 
justice to  the  public,  and,  therefore,  I  must  beg  your  pardon  for  declining 
it  That  I  once  had  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  Sangamon  county  ia 
•oflBciently  evident,  and  if  I  have  since  done  any  thing,  either  by  design 
or  misadventure,  which,  if  known,  would  subject  me  to  a  forfeiture  of 
that  confidence,  he  that  knov^s  of  that  thing  and  conceals  it,  is  a  traitor 
to  his  country^s  interest. 

I  find  myself  wholly  unable  to  form  any  conjecture  of  what  fact  or 
tacts,  real  or  supposed,  you  spoke.  But  my  opinion  of  your  veracity  will 
not  permit  me,  fur  a  moment,  to  doubt  that  you,  at  least,  believed  what 
you  said.  I  am  flattered  with  the  personal  regard  you  manifested  for 
me;  bnt  I  do  hope  that,  on  more  mature  reflection,  you  will  view  the 
public  interest  as  a  paramount  consideration,  and  therefore  determine  to 
let  tlie  worst  come. 

1  liere  assure  you  that  the  candid  statement  of  facts  on  your  part,  how- 
ever low  it  may  sink  me,  shall  never  break  the  ties  of  personal  friendship 
between  us. 

I  wish  an  answer  to  this,  and  you  are  at  liberty  to  publish  both,  if  you 

choose.  Very  respectfully, 

A.  Lincoln. 
Col.  Robert  Allen. 

It  was  in  this  year  (1836)  that  Mr.  Lincoln  first  became 
acquainted  with  Mr.  Douglas,  whom  he  was  destined 
to  meet  in  so  many  hotly  contested  campaigns,  but  whom 
he  did  not  then  anticipate  that  he  should,  twenty-four 
years  afterwards,  defeat  in  a  presidential  election.  The 
Democrats  of  course  held  the  ascendency  in  the  Dlinois 
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legislature  at  this  time,  and  they  took  advantage  of  their 
strength  to  pass  some  extreme  pro-slavery  resolutions, 
branding  as  ''abolitionists"  those  who  refused  to  indorse 
them.  That  his  position  might  not  be  misunderstood, 
Mr.  Lincoln  took  advantage  of  his  parliamentary  privi- 
lege to  enter  upon  the  Journal  of  the  House,  in  connec- 
tion with  a  colleague,  his  reasons  for  voting  in  opposition 
to  the  resolutions.  This  document,  which  now  possesses 
historical  interest,  reads  as  follows  : — 

Mabcu  8, 1837. 

The  following  protest  was  presented  to  the  House,  which  was  read  and 
ordered  to  be  spread  on  t)ie  journals,  to  wit : 

"  Resolutions  upon  the  subject  of  domestic  slavery  having  passed  both 
branches  of  the  General  Assembly  at  its  present  session,  the  undersigned 
hereby  protest  against  the  ])assage  of  the  same. 

^^  They  believe  that  the  institution  of  slavery  is  founded  on  both  injustice 
and  bad  policy ;  but  that  the  promulgation  of  abolition  doctrines  tends 
rather  to  increase  than  abat«  its  evils. 

**  They  believe  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  power, 
under  the  Constitution,  to  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
different  States. 

'*  They  believe  that  the  CoLgress  of  tlie  United  States  has  the  power, 
under  tlie  Constitution,  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
but  that  the  power  ought  not  to  be  exercised,  unless  at  the  request  of  the 
people  of  said  District. 

**  I'he  ditfcrence  between  these  opinions  and  those  contained  in  tlio  said 
resolutions,  is  their  reason  for  entering  this  protest. 
"  (Signed) 

"Dan  Stoxk, 
**A.  Lincoln, 
Representatitei  from  the  County  of  SangamonJ*^ 

• 

In  1838,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  for  the  third  time  elected  to 
the  State  legislature ;  and  among  his  six  colleagues,  as  rep- 
resentatives from  Sangamon  County,  was  John  Calhoun, 
since  notorious  for  his  connection  with  the  Lecompton 
Constitution.  His  position  as  leader  of  the  Whigs  in  the 
House  was  so  well  recognized,  that  hQ  received  the  party 
vote  for  the  Speakership,  and  was  defeated  by  only  one 
vote.  In  1840,  for  the  fourth  successive  term,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln was  returned  to  the  legislature,  and  again  received 
the  vote  of  his  party  as  the  candidate  for  Speaker. 
Meanwhile,  he  liad  been  vigorously  engaged  in  canvas- 
sing the  State,  in  anticipation  of  the  presidential  election. 
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ced  his  reputation  by  his  repeated 

forts. 

A  so  seriously  with  Mr.  Lincoln's 

ad  been  energetically  prosecuted 
legislative  duty,  that  at  the  close 

1  a  renomination,  in  order  that  he 
time  to  the  practice  of  his  profes- 

I,  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar 
16,  1837,  he  settled  permanently 
of  Sangamon  County,  which  was 
re  home.    His  friend  and  former 

iture,  Hon.  John  T.  Stuart,  was 

w  practice  partakes  deeply  of  the 
itic,  however,  and  is  well  worth 
Lincoln  first  went  out  into  the 
for  himself,  he  worked  for  a  Mr. 
irg,  Menard  County,  who,  with 
iterest  in  him,  lent  him  books  to 
jon  for  work  was  over,  encour- 
.  them  until  he  should  find  some- 
id  to."     They  also  hoped  much 
their  son,  an  over-indulged  and 
The  sequel,  which  is  thus  graph- 
eland  Leader^  shows  how  these 
ir  reward  for  their  generosity  to 
they  so  generously  took  under 
ournal  says : — 

eldest  9on  of  Mr.  Lincoln^s  old  friend, 
r  of  liis  widowed  mother — the  good  old 
isly  posjied  from  earth — was  arrested  ou 
ig  man  bad  been  killed  during  a  riotous 
;amp-meeting,  and  one  of  his  associates 
IS  indicted  by  young  Armstrong.  A  pre- 
ft  into,  at  which  the  accuser  testified  so 
lO  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  and 
1.  As  is  too  often  the  ctise,  the  bloofly 
'  excitement  in  the  public  mind.  Every 
f  the  prisoner — each  act  which  bore  tlie 
-each  schoolboy  quarrel, — was  suddenly 
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remembered  and  magnified,  until  they  pictured  him  as  a  fiend  of  the  most 
horrible  hue.  As  theso  romors  spread  abroad  they  were  received  as  got»- 
pel  truth,  and  a  feverish  desire  for  vengeance  seized  upon  the  infatuated 
populace,  whilst  only  prison  bars  prevented  a  horrible  death  at  the  hands 
of  a  mob.  The  events  were  heralded  in  the  county  papers,  painted  in 
highest  colors,  accompanied  by  rejoicing  over  the  certainty  of  punishment 
being  meted  out  to  the  guilty  party.  The  prisoner,  overwhelmed  by  the 
circumstances  under  which  he  found  himself  placed,  fell  into  a  melan- 
choly condition  bordering  on  despair,  and  the  widowed  mother,  looking 
through  her  tears,  saw  no  cause  for  hope  from  earthly  aid. 

At  this  juncture,  the  widow  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lincoln,  vol- 
unteering his  services  in  an  effort  to  save  the  youth  from  the  impending 
stroke.  Gladly  was  his  aid  accepted,  although  it  seemed  impossible  for 
even  his  sagacity  to  prevail  in  such  a  desperate  cose ;  but  tlie  heart  of  the 
attorney  was  in  his  work,  and  he  set  about  it  with  a  will  that  knew  no 
such  word  as  fail.  Feeling  that  the  poisoned  condition  of  the  public  mind 
was  such  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  impanelling  an  impartial  jury 
in  the  court  having  jurisdiction,  he  procured  a  change  of  venue  and  a 
postponement  of  the  trial.  He  then  went  studiously  to  work  unravelling 
tlie  history  of  the  case,  and  satisfied  himself  that  his  client  was  the  victim 
of  malice,  and  that  the  statements  of  the  accuser  were  a  tissue  of  false- 
hoods. 

When  the  trial  was  called  on,  the  prisoner,  pale  and  emaciated,  with 
hopelessness  written  on  every  feature,  and  accompanied  by  his  half- 
hoping,  half-despairing  mother — whose  only  hope  was  in  a  mother's  belief 
of  her  son's  innocence,  in  the  justice  of  the  God  she  worshipped,  and  in 
tlie  noble  counsel,  who,  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward  upon  earth,  had 
undertaken  the  cause — took  his  seat  in  the  prisoners'  box,  and  with  a 
"stony  firmness"  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  indictment.  Lincoln  sat 
quietly  by,  while  the  large  auditory  looked  on  him  as  though  wondering 
what  he  could  say  in  defence  of  one  whose  guilt  they  regarded  as  certain. 
The  examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  State  was  begun,  and  a  well- 
arranged  mass  of  evidence,  circumstantial  and  positive,  was  introduced, 
which  seemed  to  impale  the  prisoner  beyond  the  possibility  of  extrication. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  propounded  but  few  questions,  and  those  of  a 
character  which  excited  no  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor — 
merely,  in  most  cases,  requiring  the  main  witnesses  to  be  definite  as  to 
the  time  and  place.  When  the  evidence  of  the  prosecution  was  ended, 
Lincoln  introduced  a  few  witnesses  to  remove  some  erroneous  impressions 
in  regard  to  the  previous  character  of  his  client,  wlio,  though  somewhat 
rowdyish,  had  never  been  known  to  commit  a  vicious  act ;  and  to  show 
that  a  greater  degree  of  ill  feeling  existed  between  the  accuser  and  tho 
accused,  than  the  accused  and  the  deceased. 

The  prosecutor  felt  that  the  case  was  a  clear  one,  and  his  opening 
BPcech  was  brief  and  formal.  Lincoln  arose,  while  a  deathly  silence 
pervaded  the  vast  audience,  and  in  a  clear  and  moderate  tone  began  his 
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Ij  ho  reviewed  the  testimonj,  pointing  out 
epancies  in  the  statements  of  tlie  principal 
aed  plain  and  plausible  he  tuaile  to  appear 
The  witness  had  stated  that  the  affair  took 
vening,  and  that,  by  the  aid  of  the  brightly 
•oer  indict  the  death-blow  with  the  alung- 
t  at  the  hour  referred  to  the  moon  had  not 
Dn,  and  consequently  the  whole  tale  was  a 

ange  seemed  to  have  been  wrought  in  the 

venlict  of  *'  not  guilty"  was  at  tl»e  end  ot 

.to  was  not  content  with  tliis  intellectual 

g  had  for  months  been  bound  up  in  this 

nd  as  the  lava  of  the  over  charged  crater 

}  great  thoughts  and  burning  words  leaped 

pient  Lincoln.     lie  drew  a  picture  of  the 

',  that  the  accuser  could  sit  under  it  no 

from  the  court- room,  whilst  the  audience 

i  upon  his  brow.     Then  in  words  of  tliril- 

» the  jurors  as  fathers  of  some  who  might 

ands  of  wives  who  might  be  widowed,  to 

IS,  no  ill-founded  prejudice,  but  to  do  his 

1  to  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  he  owed 

>  fall  from  many  eyes  unused  to  weep. 

concluded,  by  saying  that  if  justice  was 

bo — before  the  sun  should   set^  it  would 

in.     The  iurv  retired,  and  the  court  ad- 

lour  had  not  elapsed,  when,  as  the  otiicers 

■ttorney  sat  at  the  tea-tuhle  of  their  hotel, 

le  jury  liad  returned  to  their  seats.     All 

)urt-li(>use,  and  whilst  the  prisoner  was 

court-room  was  tilled  to  overflowing  with 

I   the   prisoner  and   his  mother  entered, 

though  the  house  were  empty.    Tho  fore- 

le  usual  inquiry  from  the  court,  delivered 

The  widow  dropped  into  the  arms  of  her 

her  to  look  upon  him  as  before,  free  and 

Is,  *' Where  is  Mr.  Lincoln?"  he  rushed 

3  hand  of  his  deliverer,  whilst  his  heart 

iColn  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  West, 

ew,  and  then,  turning  to  the  youth,  said : 

are  free."     1  confess  that  my  cheeks  were 

[  turned  from  the  atFe\;ting  scene.     As  1 

ham  Lincoln  obeying  the  Divine  iiyunc- 

and  fatherless. 
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A  writer  in  the  San  Francisco  BvUetin^  in  the  coarse 
of  an  article  giving  reminiscences  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  tlius 
sketches  still  another  phase  of  his  legal  career : — 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  writer  of  this  lived  in  one  of  the  judicial 
circuits  of  Illinois  in  which  Abraham  Lincoln  had  an  extensive,  tliough 
not  very  lucrative  practice.  The  terms  of  the  court  were  held  quarterly, 
and  usually  lasted  about  two  weeks.  The  occasions  were  always  seasons 
of  great  importance  and  much  gaiety  in  the  little  town  that  had  the  honor 
of  being  the  county  seat.  Distinguished  members  of  the  Bar  from  sur- 
rounding and  even  from  distant  counties,  ex-judges  and  ex-members  of 
Congress  attended,  and  were  personally,  and  many  of  them  popularly 
known  to  almost  every  adult,  male  and  female,  of  the  limited  population. 
They  came  in  by  stages  and  on  horseback.  Among  them,  the  one  above 
all  whose  arrival  was  looked  forward  to  with  the  most  pleasurable  antici- 
pations, and  whose  possible  absence — although  he  never  was  absent — 
was  feared  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  anxiety,  was  "Uncle  Abe,"  as 
he  was  lovingly  called  by  us  all.  Sometimes  he  might  happen  to  be  a 
day  or  two  late,  and  then,  as  the  Bloomington  stage  came  in  at  sundovi  n, 
the  Bench  and  the  Bar,  jurors  and  the  general  citizens,  would  gather  in 
crowds  at  the  hotel  where  he  always  put  up,  to  give  him  a  welcome  if  he 
should  happily  arrive,  aud  to  experience  the  keenest  feelings  of  disappoint- 
ment if  he  should  not.  If  lie  arrived,  as  he  alighted  and  stretched  out 
both  his  long  arms  to  shake  hands  with  those  nearest  to  him  and  with 
those  who  approached — his  homely  face  handsome  in  its  broad  and  sun- 
shiny smile,  ais  voice  touching  in  its  kindly  and  cheerful  accents — every 
one  in  his  presence  felt  lighter  in  heart  and  became  joyous.  He  brought 
light  with  him.  lie  loved  his  fellow-men  with  all  the  strength  of  his 
great  nature,  and  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him  could  not  help 
reciprocating  the  love.  Ilis  tenderness  of  the  feelings  of  others  wa^^ 
of  sensitiveness  in  the  extreme. 

For  several  years  after  settling  in  Springfield,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln remained  a  bachelor,  residing  in  the  family  of  Hon. 
William  Butler,  who  was,  a  few  years  since,  elected  State 
Treasurer.  On  November  4th,  1842,  he  married  Miss 
Mary  Todd,  daughter  of  Hon.  Robert  S.  Todd,  of  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky.  She  now  mourns  the  violent  and 
untimely  death  of  her  lamented  husband. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  love  for  Henry  Clay,  which  was  enkin 
died  by  the  life  of  that  statesman,  which  he  read  when  a 
boy,  grew  with  his  years,  and  when  he  reached  manhood 
it  had  deepened  into  enthusiastic  admiration.     In  1844  he 
stumped  Illinois  for  him,  and  even  extended  his  labors  to 
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bdiaiia.  None  felt  more  keenly  than  he  the  unexpected 
defeat  of  his  favorite.  In  1846  Mr.  Lincoln  was  induced 
to  accept  the  nomination  for  Congress,  and  in  the  district 
which  had,  two  years  before,  given  Mr.  Clay,  for  Presi- 
dent, a  majority  of  nine  hundred  and  fourteen  votes,  he 
astonished  himself  and  his  friends  by  rolling  up  a  major- 
ity of  fifteen  hundred  and  eleven.  To  add  to  the  signifi- 
cance of  his  triumph,  he  was  the  only  Whig  representative 
from  Illinois,  which  had  then  seven  members  in  that 
body.  This  Congress  had  before  it  subjects  of  great 
importance  and  interest  to  the  country.  The  Mexican 
War  was  in  progress,  and  Congress  had  to  deal  with 
grave  questions  arising  out  of  it,  besides  determining  and 
providing  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  carried  on. 
The  irrepressible  Slavery  Question  was  there  also,  in 
many  of  its  Protean  forms, — in  questions  on  the  right  of 
petition,  in  questions  as  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  in 
many  questions  as  to  the  Territories. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  charged  by  his  enemies  in  later  years, 
when  political  hostility  was  hunting  sharply  for  material 
out  of  which  to  make  capital  against  him,  with  lack  of 
patriotism,  alleging  that  he  voted  against  the  war.  The 
charge  was  sharply  and  clearly  made  by  Judge  Douglas, 
at  the  first  of  their  joint  discussions  in  the  Senatorial 
contest  of  1868.  In  his  speech  at  Ottawa,  he  said  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  that  ''while  in  Congress  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  opposition  to  the  Mexican  war,  taking  the 
8f  le  of  the  com/mon  enemy  against  his  ovm  couniry^ 
and  when  he  returned  home  he  found  that  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  people  followed  him  everywhere. '^ 

No  better  answer  can  be  given  to  this  charge  than  that 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  himself  made,  in  his  reply  to  this 
speech.  He  says:  *'I  was  an  old  Whig,  and  whenever 
the  Democratic  party  tried  to  get  me  to  vote  that  the  war 
had  been  righteously  begun  by  the  President,  I  would 
not  do  it.  But  Whenever  they  asked  for  any  money  or 
land-warrants,  or  any  thing  to  pay  the  soldiers  there, 
during  all  that  time  I  gave  the  same  vote  that  Judge 
Douglas  did.    You  can  think  as  you  please  as  to  whether 
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that  was  consistent.  Such  is  the  truth,  and  the  Judge 
has  a  right  to  inak(.*  all  he  can  out  of  it.  But  when  he, 
by  a  general  charge,  conveys  the  idea  that  I  withheld 
supplies  from  the  soldiers  who  were  fighting  in  the  Mex- 
ican war,  or  did  any  thing  else  to  hinder  the  soldiers,  he 
is,  to  say  the  least,  grossly  and  altogether  mistaken,  as  a 
consultation  of  the  records  will  prove  to  him." 

We  need  no  more  thorough  refutation  of  this  imputa- 
tion upon  his  patriotism  than  is  embodied  in  this  clear 
and  distinct  denial.  It  required  no  little  sagacity,  at  that 
time,  to  draw  a  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  sup- 
porting the  country  while  engaged  in  war,  and  sustaining 
the  Avar  itself,  which  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  common  with  the 
great  body  of  the  party  with  Avhich  he  Avas  connected, 
regarded  as  utterly  unjust.  The  Democratic  party  made 
vigorous  use  of  the  charge  everywhere.  Tlie  whole 
foundation  of  it,  doubtless,  was  the  fact  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln states,  that,  whenever  the  Democrats  tried  to  get 
him  **  to  vote  that  the  war  had  been  righteously  begun," 
he  would  not  do  it.  He  showed,  in  fact,  on  this  point, 
the  same  clearness  and  directness,  the  same  keen  eye  for 
the  important  point  in  a  controversy,  and  the  same  tena- 
city in  holding  it  fast,  and  thwarting  his  opponent's 
utmost  eflforts  to  obscure  it  and  cover  it  up,  to  draw 
attention  to  other  points  and  raise  false  issues,  Avhich 
were  the  marked  characteristics  of  his  great  controversy 
with  Judge  Douglas  at  a  subsequent  period  of  their  poli- 
tical history.  It  is  always  popular,  because  it  always 
seems  patriotic,  to  stand  by  the  country  when  engaged  in 
war — and  the  people  are  not  invariably  disposed  to  judge 
leniently  of  efforts  to  prove  their  country  in  the  wrong  as 
against  any  foreign  power.  In  this  instance,  Mr.  Lincoln 
saw  that  the  strength  of  the  position  of  the  Administration 
before  the  people,  in  reference  to  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
was  in  the  point,  Avhich  they  lost  no  opportunity  of  reiter- 
ating, viz. :  that  Mexico  had  shed  the  blood  of  our  citizens 
on  our  awn  soil,  Tliis  position  he  believed  to  be  false, 
and  he  accordingly  attacked  it  in  a  series  of  resolutions 
requesting  the  President  to  give  the  House  information 
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on  that  point ;  which  President  Polk  would  have  found 
as  difficult  to  dodge  as  Douglas  found  it  to  dodge  the 
questions  which  Mr.  Lincoln  proposed  to  him. 

As  a  part  of  the  history  of  Mr.  Lincoln' s  Congressional 
career,  we  give  these  resolutions,  omitting  the  preamble, 
which  simply  reproduces  the  language  employed  by 
President  Polk  in  his  message,  to  convey  the  impression 
that  the  Mexicans  were  the  aggressors,  and  that  the  war 
was  undertaken  to  repel  invasion,  and  to  avenge  the  shed- 
ding of  the  blood  of  our  fellow-citizens  on  our  own  soD. 
The  quaint  phraseology  of  the  resolutions  stamps  them 
as  the  production  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  pen.  They  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved  "by  the  House  of  Representatives^  That  the  President  of  the 
United  States  be  respectfully  requested  to  inform  this  Ilouse — 

1st  Whether  the  spot  on  which  the  blood  of  our  citizens  was  shed,  as 
in  his  messages  declared,  was  or  was  not  within  the  territory  of  Spain,  at 
least  after  the  treaty  of  1819,  until  the  Mexican  revolution. 

2d.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  the  territory  which  wa» 
irrested  from  Spain  by  the  revolutionary  Government  of  Mexico. 

3d.  Whether  that  spot  is  or  is  not  within  a  settlement  of  people,  which 
settlement  has  existed  ever  since  long  before  the  Texas  revolution,  and 
nntil  its  inhabitants  fled  before  the  approach  of  the  United  States  army. 

4th.  Whether  that  settlement  is  or  is  not  isolated  from  any  and  all 
other  settlements  by  the  Gulf  and  the  Rio  Grande  on  the  south  and  west, 
&nd  by  wide  uninhabited  regions  on  the  north  and  east. 

6th.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement,  or  a  majority  of  them,  or 
imy  of  them,  have  ever  submitted  themselves  to  the  government  or  laws 
of  Texas  or  of  the  United  States,  by  consent  or  by  compulsion,  eitlier  by 
accepting  office,  or  voting  at  elections,  or  paying  tax,  or  serving  on  juries, 
or  having  process  served  upon  them,  or  in  any  other  way. 

6th.  Whether  the  people  of  that  settlement  did  or  did  not  flee  from  the 
approach  of  the  United  States  army,  leaving  unprotected  their  homes  and 
their  growing  crops,  before  the  blood  Was  shed,  as  in  the  ipessages  stated ; 
and  whether  the  first  blood  so  shed,  was  or  was  not  shed  within  the 
enclosure  of  one  of  the  people  who  had  thus  fled  from  it. 

7th.  Whether  our  citizens^  whose  blood  was  shed,  as  in  his  messages 
declared,  were  or  were  not,  at  that  time,  armed  officers  and  soldiers,  sent 
into  tliat  settlement  by  the  military  order  of  the  President,  through  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

8th.  Whether  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  was  or  was  not 
«  sent  into  that  settlement  after  General  Taylor  had  more  than  one© 
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intimftted  to  the  War  Department  that,  in  his  opinion,  no  snoh  movenient 
was  necessary  to  the  defence  or  protection  of  Texas. 

These  resolutions,  which  Mr.  Polk  would  have  found 
it  very  inconvenient  to  answer,  were  laid  over,  under  the 
rule,  and  were  never  acted  upon,  although  Mr.  Lincoln 
commented  on  them  in  a  speech,  made  January  12,  1848, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  his  first  formal  appearance  in  the 
House.  In  this  speech  he  discussed,  in  his  homely  but 
forcible  manner,  the  absurdities  and  contradictions  of  Mr. 
Polk's  message,  and  exposed  its  weaknesses. 

Li  these  times,  when  questions  of  so  much  greater  mag 
nitude  and  importance  have  overshadowed  those  which 
occupied  or  agitated  the  public  mind  twenty  years  ago, 
it  seems  strange  that  political  opponents  could  even 
then  have  compelled  Mr.  Lincoln  to  defend  his  course  in 
Congress,  as  having  been  prompted  by  patriotic  motives. 
The  nation  which  has  been  plunged  into  mourning  by  his 
sudden  and  violent  death,  would  now  regard  as  gratuitous 
and  puerile  any  argument,  the  purpose  of  which  should 
be  to  prove  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  action  upon  this  Mexican 
question  was  governed  by  the  same  inflexible  ideas  of 
honor  and  right  which  ruled  him  so  unwaveringly 
throughout  his  entire  public  career,  and  which  have 
since  made  his  memory  sacred. 

A  Whig  from  conviction,  Mr.  Lincoln  acted  consistently 
with  his  party  upon  all  questions  of  public  concern.  On 
June  20, 1848,  after  the  nomination  of  General  Cass  as  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Mr.  Lincoln 
made  an  able  speech  in  support  of  the  line  of  i)olicy  the 
Whigs  had  pursued  regarding  internal  improvements. 
He  ridiculed  mercilessly  the  position  taken  by  Gteneral 
Cass  upon  this  important  question,  and,  in  concluding  his 
remarks,  thus  stated  his  own  views,  while  he  dealt  a 
severe  blow  at  the  same  pseudo  chivalrio  spirit  of  the 
South,  which  he  has  since  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
humbling  to  the  dust    He  said : 

How  to  do  iomething^  and  still  not  to  do  to^  mueh^  is  the  desideratnm 
Let  eacii  contribute  his  mite  in  the  waj  of  suggestion.    The  late  Silas 
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Wright,  in  a  letter  to  the  Chicago  convention,  contributed  his,  which  was 
worth  something ;  and  I  now  contribute  mine,  which  may  be  worth 
Dothing.  At  all  events,  it  will  mislead  nobody,  and  therefore  will  do  n** 
harm.  I  wonld  not  borrow  money.  I  am  against  an  overwhelming, 
crashing  system.  Suppose  that<,  at  each  session,  Oongress  shall  first 
determine  how  much  money  can,  for  that  year,  be  spared  for  improve- 
ments; then  apportion  that  sum  to  the  most  important  objects.  Su 
(kr  all  is  easy;  but  how  shall  we  determine  which  are  the  most  im- 
portant f  On  this  question  comeeT  the  collision  of  interests.  /  shall  be 
slow  to  acknowledge  that  y&ur  harbor  or  your  river  is  more  important 
than  mine^  and  vice  versd.  To  clear  this  difficulty,  let  us  have  that  same 
statistical  information  which  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vinton]  sug- 
gested at  the  beginning  of  this  session.  In  that  information  we  shall  have 
a  stem,  unbending  basis  of  faeU — a  basis  in  nowise  subject  to  whim, 
caprice,  or  local  interest.  The  pre-limited  amount  of  means  will  save  us 
from  doing  too  muc\  and  the  statistics  will  save  us  from  doing  what  we 
do  in  wrong  places.  Adopt  and  adhere  to  this  course,  and,  it  seems  to 
me,  the  difBculty  is  cleared. 

One  of  the  gentlemen  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rhett]  very  much  de- 
precates these  statistics.  He  particularly  objects,  as  I  understand  him,  to 
oounting  all  the  pigs  and  chickens  in  the  land.  I  do  not  perceive  ranch 
force  in  the  objection.  It  is  true,  that  if  every  thing  be  enumerated,  a 
portion  of  such  statistics  may  not  be  very  usefal  to  this  object.  Sucli 
products  of  the  country  as  are  to  be  consumed  where  they  are  produeedy 
need  no  roads  and  rivers,  no  means  of  transportation,  and  have  no  very 
proper  connection  with  this  subject.  The  surpluSy  that  which  is  produced 
in  one  place  to  be  consumed  in  another ;  the  capacity  of  each  locality  for 
producing  a  greater  surplus ;  the  natural  means  of  transportation,  and 
their  susceptibility  of  improvement ;  the  hindrances,  delays,  and  losses  of 
life  and  property  during  transportation,  and  the  causes  of  each,  would  be 
among  the  most  valuable  statistics  in  this  connection.  From  these  it 
would  readily  appear  where  a  given  amount  of  expenditure  would  do  the 
most  good.  These  statistics  might  be  equally  accessible,  as  th^  would 
l«e  equally  usefal,  to  both  the  Nation  and  the  States.  In  this  way,  and  by 
these  means,  let  the  Nation  take  hold  of  the  larger  works,  and  the  States 
ihe  smaller  ones ;  and  thus,  working  in  a  meeting  direction,  discreetly, 
liat  steadily  and  firmly,  what  is  made  unequal  in  one  place  may  be  equal- 
ized in  another,  extravagance  avoided,  and  the  whole  country  put  on  that 
career  of  prosperity  which  shall  correspond  with  its  extent  of  territory, 
its  natural  resources,  and  the  intelligence  and  enterprise  of  its  people. 

The  nomination  of  General  Taylor  as  the  Whig  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  by  the  Convention  of  that  party 
at  Philadelphia,  to  which  Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  delegate, 
lairly  opened  the  campaign,  and  Congress  prolonged  its 
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session  until  August  14th,  as  the  members, — Senators  and 
Representatives  alike, — insisted,  each  for  himself,  upon 
expressing  his  views,  and  defining  his  position  in  full,  for 
the  benefit  of  his  constituents.  The  only  speech  of  any 
length  made  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  subsequent  to  that  from 
which  we  have  already  quoted,  was  delivered  July  27th, 
when  he  defended,  with  characteristic  shrewdness  and 
ability,  the  position  General  Taylor  had  taken  regarding 
the  exercise  of  the  veto  power.  This  speech  is,  perhaps, 
more  strongly  marked  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  peculiarities  than 
any  other  Of  his  Congressional  utterances.  The  keen 
sarcasm  with  which  he  exposed  the  inconsistencies  of 
both  General  Cass  and  Mr.  Van  Buren,  is  not  surpassed 
in  any  of  his  subsequent  efltorts. 

Upon  the  adjournment  of  Congress,  the  members  en- 
tered energetically  into  the  popular  canvass,  Mr.  Lincoln 
first  making  a  visit  to  New  England,  where  he  delivered 
a  number  of  effective  campaign  speeches  in  support  of 
General  Taylor.  The  journals  of  the  day  note  his  pres- 
ence at  the  Massachusetts  State  Convention  during  his 
brief  visit  to  New  England,  and  speak  in  terms  of  the 
highest  praise  of  an  address  which  he  delivered  at  New 
Bedford.  He  felt  conscious,  however,  that  he  could  labor 
more  effectively  among  his  Western  friends,  and  accord- 
ingly spent  most  of  his  time  during  the  canvass  in  that 
section  of  the  country.  Although  he  failed  to  carry  his 
own  State  for  his  favorite  candidate,  his  disappointment 
was  entirely  forgotten  in  General  Taylor' s  election. 

Li  December,  when  the  Thirtieth  Congress  reassembled 
for  its  second  session,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  seat ;  but  the 
exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  exciting  political  cam- 
paign just  closed,  reacted  upon  Congress,  and  precluded 
the  possibility  of  any  exciting  discussions.  Important 
action  was  taken,  however,  upon  the  slavery  question 
in  some  of  its  phases.  It  is  needless  to  state,  that  du- 
ring his  entire  Congressional  service  Mr.  Lincoln  steadily 
and  persistently  cast  his  vote  upon  the  side  of  freedom. 
He  repeatedly  recorded  himself  against  laying  on  the 
table,  without  consideration,  petitions  in  fkvor  of  thf* 
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abolition  of  slavery  in  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  and 
against  the  slave-trade. 

On  the  question  of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District^ 
he  took  rather  a  prominent  part.  A  Mr.  Gott  had  in- 
troduced a  resolution  directing  tlie  proper  committee 
to  introduce  a  bill  abolishing  the  slave-trade  in  the 
District.  On  January  16  (1849),  Mr.  Lincoln  moved  the 
following  amendment,  instructing  the  Committee  to  intro- 
duce a  bill  not  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  but  of 
slaveiy,  within  the  District : — 


Re^iolved,  That  the  Oommittee  on  the  District  of  Columbia  be  instructod 
to  report  a  bill  in  substance  as  follows : 

Sko.  1.  Be  it  enacUd  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repreuntatitei  of 
the  United  States^  in  Congress  assembled^  That  no  person  now  within  the 
District  of  Columbia,  nor  now  owned  by  any  person  or  persons  now  resi- 
dent within  it,  nor  hereafter  born  within  it,  shall  ever  be  held  in  slavery 
within  said  District. 

Sec.  2.  That  no  person  now  within  said  District,  or  now  owned  by  any 
person  or  persons  now  resident  within  the  same,  or  hereafter  born  within 
it,  shall  ever  be  held  in  slavery  without  the  limits  of  said  District :  Pro- 
vided, That  the  officers  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  being 
citizens  of  the  slaveholding  States,  coming  into  said  District  on  public 
business,  and  remaining  only  so  long  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  for 
that  object,  may  be  attended  into  and  out  of  said  District,  and  while  there, 
by  the  necessary  servants  of  themselves  and  their  families,  without  their 
right  to  hold  such  servants  in  service  being  impaired. 

Sec.  3.  That  all  children  born  of  slave  mothers  within  said  District, 
on  or  after  the  1st  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1850,  shall  be 
free ;  but  shall  be  reasonably  supported  and  educated  by  the  respective 
owners  of  their  mothers,  or  by  their  heirs  or  representatives,  and  shall 
serve  reasonable  service  as  apprentices  to  such  owners,  heirs,  or  represen- 
tatives, until  they  respectively  arrive  at  tlie  age  of years,  when 

they  sl)jdl  be  entirely  free :  And  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington 
and  Georgetown,  within  their  respective  jurisdictional  limits,  are  hereby 
empowered  and  required  to  make  all  suitable  and  necessary  provision  for 
enforcing  obedience  to  this  section,  on  the  part  of  both  masters  and  a})- 
prentices. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  persons  now  within  this  District,  lawfnlly  held  as 
slaves,  or  now  owned  by  any  person  or  persons  now  residert  within  said 
District,  shall  remain  such  at  the  will  of  their  respective  owners,  their 
heira,  or  legal  representatives :  Provided,  that  such  owner,  or  his  legal 
i«»pres«ntitive8,  may  at  any  time  receive  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
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States  the  full  value  of  his  or  her  slave,  of  the  class  in  this  section  men- 
tioned, upon  which  such  slave  shall  be  forthwith  and  forever  free :  And  pro 
vided  farther,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  shall  be  a  board  for  determining 
the  value  such  slaves  as  their  owners  desire  to  emancipate  under  this 
section,  and  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  hold  a  session  for  the  purpose  on  the 
first  Monday  of  each  calendar  month,  to  receive  all  applications,  and,  on 
satisfactory  evidence  in  each  case  that  the  person  presented  for  valuation 
is  a  slave,  and  of  the  class  in  the  section  mentioned,  and  is  owned  by  the 
applicant,  shall  value  such  slave  at  his  or  her  full  cash  value,  and  give  to 
the  applicant  an  order  on  the  Treasury  for  the  amount,  and  also  to  such 
slave  a  certificate  of  freedom. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  municipal  authorities  of  Washington  and  George- 
town, within  their  respective  jurisdictional  limits,  are  hereby  empowered 
and  required  to  provide  active  and  eflScient  means  to  arrest  and  deliver 
up  to  their  owners  all  fugitive  slaves  escaping  into  said  District. 

Sbo.  6.  That  the  elective  officers  within  said  District  of  Columbia  are 
hereby  empowered  and  required  to  open  polls,  at  all  the  usual  places  of 
holding  elections,  on  the  first  Monday  of  April  next,  and  receive  the  vote 
of  every  free  white  citizen  above  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  having 
resided  within  said  District  for  the  period  of  one  year  or  more  next  prece- 
ding the  time  of  such  voting  for  or  against  this  act,  to  proceed  in  taking  said 
votes,  in  all  respects  not  herein  specified,  as  at  elections  under  the  muni- 
cipal laws,  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible  to  transmit  correct  state- 
ments of  the  votes  so  cast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President  to  count  such  votes  immediately,  and 
if  a  majority  of  them  be  found  to  be  for  this  act,  to  forthwith  issue  his  pro- 
clamation giving  notice  of  the  fact ;  and  this  act  shall  only  be  in  full  force 
and  effect  on  and  after  the  day  of  such  proclamation. 

Seo.  7.  That  involuntary  servitude  for  the  punishment  of  crime, 
whereof  the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted,  shall  in  no  wise  be  pro- 
hibited by  this  act. 

Seo.  8.  That  for  all  purposes  of  this  act,  the  jurisdictional  limits  of 
Washington  are  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  not 
inoludcd  within  the  present  limits  of  (Georgetown. 

A  bill  was  afterwards  reported  by  the  committee  for- 
bidding the  introduction  of  slaves  into  the  District  for 
sale  or  hire.  This  bill  also  Mr.  Lincoln  supported,  but 
in  vain.  The  time  for  the  success  of  such  measures,  in- 
volving to  an  extent  attacks  upon  slavery,  had  not  yet 
come. 

The  question  of  the  Territories  also  came  up  in  many 
ways.    The  Wilraot  Proviso  had  made  its  first  appearamce 
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in  the  previous  session,  in  the  August  before,  but  it  was  re- 
peatedly before  this  Congress  also,  when  eflfbrts  were  made 
to  apply  it  to  the  territory  which  we  procured  from  Mex- 
ico, and  to  Qr^on.  On  all  occasions  when  it  was  before 
the  House  it  was  supported  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  he  stated 
during  his  contest  with  Judge  Douglas,  that  he  had  voted 
for  it,  *'in  one  way  and  another,  about  forty  times. '^ 
He  thus  showed  hinself,  in  1847,  to  be  the  same  friend  of 
freedom  for  the  Territories  which  he  was  afterwards,  du- 
ring the  heat  of  the  Kansas  struggle. 

Another  instance  in  which  the  slavery  question  was 
before  the  House,  was  in  the  famous  Pacheco  case.  This 
was  a  bill  to  reimburse  the  heirs  of  Antonio  Pacheco  for 
the  value  of  a  slave  who  was  hired  by  a  United  States 
officer  in  Florida,  but  ran  away  and  joined  the  Seminoles, 
and,  being  taken  in  arms  with  them,  was  sent  out  of 
Florida  with  them,  when  they  were  transported  to  the 
West.  The  bill  was  reported  to  the  House  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs.  This  committee  was  com- 
posed of  nine.  Five  of  these  were  slaveholders,  and 
these  made  the  majority  report.  The  others,  not  being 
slaveholders,  reported  against  the  bill.  The  ground 
taken  by  the  majority  was,  that  slaves  were  regarded  as 
praperiy  by  the  Constitution,  and  when  taken  for  public 
service  should  be  paid  for  as  property.  The  principle 
involved  in  the  bill,  therefore,  was  the  same  one  which 
the  slaveholders  had  struggled  in  so  many  ways  to  main- 
tain. As  they  sought  afterwards  to  have  it  established 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  so  now  they  tried 
to  have  it  recognized  by  Congress,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  op- 
posed it  there,  as  heartily  as  he  afterwards  withstood 
it  when  it  took  the  more  covert,  but  no  less  dangerous 
shape  of  a  judicial  dictum. 

Mr.  Lincoln's  congressional  career  terminated  at  the 
close  of  this  session  (March  4,  1849),  and,  for  reasons 
satisfactory  to  himself,  he  declined  a  renomination, 
although  his  re-election,  had  he  consented  to  become  a 
candidate,  was  morally  certain.  In  this  same  year>  how- 
ever, he  was  the  Whig  candidate  in  Illinois  for  United 
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States  Senator,  but  without  success — the  Democrats  hav- 

0 

ing  the  control  of  the  State,  which  they  retained  until  the 
conflict  arising  out  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  in  1854. 

Nothing  could  more  forcibly  illustrate  the  complete 
rest  and  relaxation  from  political  cares  and  anxieties 
which  Mr.  Lincoln  enjoyed  during  these  few  years,  than 
the  fact  that  he  found  time,  while  practising  his  pro- 
fession, to  indulge  the  exercise  of  his  inventive  faculties. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Advertiser^  writing  from 
Washington,  thus  states  the  fonn  in  which  the  mechan- 
ical genius  of  the  ex-Congressman  and  future  President 
found  expression : — 

Occupying  an  ordinary  and  commonplace  position  in  one  of  the  show- 
cases in  the  large  hall  of  the  Patent  OflBce,  is  one  little  model  which,  in 
ages  to  come,  will  be  prized  as  at  once  one  of  the  most  cnrioas  and  one  of 
the  most  sacred  relics  in  that  vast  museum  of  unique  and  priceless  things. 
This  is  a  plain  and  simple  model  of  a  steamboat^  roughly  fashioned  in 
wood,  by  the  hand  of  Abraliam  Lincoln.  It  bears  date  in  1849,  when 
the  inventor  was  known  sunply  as  a  successful  lawyer  and  rising  politi- 
cian of  Central  Illinois.  Neither  his  practice  nor  his  politics  took  up  so 
much  of  his  time,  as  to  prevent  him  from  giving  much  attention  to  con- 
trivances which  he  hoped  might  be  of  benefit  to  the  world  and  of  profit 
to  himself. 

The  design  of  this  invention  is  suggestive  of  one  phase  of  Abraham 
Lincoln^s  early  life,  when  he  went  up  and  down  the  Mississippi  as  a  flat- 
boatman,  and  became  familiar  with  some  of  the  dangers  and  inconve- 
niences attending  the  navigation  of  the  Western  rivers.  It  is  an  attempt 
to  make  it  an  easy  matter  to  transport  vessels  over  shoals  and  snags  and 
sawyers.  The  main  idea  is  that  of  an  apparatus  resembling  a  noiseless 
bellows,  placed  on  each  side  of  the  hull  of  the  craft,  just  below  the  water- 
line,  and  worked  by  an  odd  but  not  complicated  system  of  ropes,  valves, 
and  pulleys.  When  the  keel  of  tlie  vessel  grates  against  the  sand  or 
obstruction,  those  bellows  are  to  be  filled  with  air;  and,  thus  buoyed  up, 
the  ship  is  expected  to  float  lightly  and  gayly  over  the  shoal,  which  would 
otherwise  have  proved  a  serious  intermption  to  her  voyage. 

The  model,  which  is  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  and  has 
the  air  of  having  been  whittled  with  a  knife  out  of  a  shingle  and  a  cigar- 
box,  is  built  without  any  elaboration  or  ornament,  or  any  extra  apparatus 
beyond  that  necessary  to  show  the  operation  of  buoying  the  steamer  over 
the  obstructions.  Ilorein  it  differs  from  very  many  of  the  models  which 
share  with  it  the  shelter  of  the  immense  halls  of  the  Patent  OfiSce,  and 
which  are  fashioned  with  wonderful  nicety  and  exquisite  finish,  as  if 
nmcb  of  the  labor  and  thought  and  affection  of  a  lifetime  had  been  de- 
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foted  to  their  constrnction.  This  is  a  model  of  a  dififerent  kind ;  carved 
IS  one  might  imagine  a  retired  rail-splitter  would  whittle,  strongly,  but 
not  smoothly,  and  evidently  made  with  a  view  solely  to  convey,  by  the 
simplest  possible  means,  to  the  minds  of  the  patent  authorities,  an  idea 
of  the  pm*pose  and  plan  of  the  simple  invention.  The  label  on  tho 
steamer^s  deck  informs  us  that  the  patent  was  obtained;  bLt  we  do  not 
learn  that  the  navigation  of  the  western  rivers  was  revolutionized  by  this 
quaint  conception.  The  modest  little  model  has  reposed  here  sixteen 
years;  and  since  it  found  its  resting-place  here  on  the  shelf,  tl)e  shrewd 
inventor  has  found  it  his  task  to  guide  the  ship  of  state  over  shoals  more 
perilous,  and  obstructions  more  obstinate,  than  any  prophet  dreamed  of 
wheL  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  his  bold  autograph  on  the  prow  of  this 
miniature  steamer. 

This  curious  episode,  however,  must  not  create  the 
impression  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  allowed  his  mind  to  be 
entirely  diverted  from  the  observation  of  the  important 
political  events  then  transpiring.     He  undoubtedly  noted 
carefully  the  development  of  those  questions  which  sub- 
sequently absorbed  so  large  a  share  of  attention,  and 
calculated  accurately  the  influence  which  they  would 
have  upon  the  relations  of  the  two  great  political  organ- 
izations.    He  had  fought  slavery  often  enough  to  know 
what  it  was,  and  he  was  thoroughly  conversant  with  the 
animus  of  its  supporters.     It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  likely 
that  he  was  taken  by  surprise  when  the  Nebraska  Bill 
was  introduced,  and  the  proposition  was  made  by  Stephen 
A.  Douglas  to  repeal   that  very  Missouri  Compromise 
which  he  had  declared  to  be  "a  sacred  thing,  which  no 
ruthless  hand  would  ever  be  reckless  enough  to  disturb." 
The  Nebraska  Bill  was  passed  May  22, 1854,  and  the 
event  gave  new  and  increased  force  to  the  popular  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  freedom,  which  the  proposition  to  repeal 
the  Missouri  Compromise  had  excited.     Everywhere  the 
friends  of  freedom  gathered  themselves  together  and  ral- 
lied round  her  banner,  to  meet  the  conflict  which  was 
plainly  now  closely  impending,  and  which  had  been  forced 
npon  the  people  by  the  grasping  ambition  of  the  slave- 
holders.   The  political  campaign  of  that  year  in  Hlinois 
was  one  of  the  severest  ever  known.     It  was  intensified 
hy  the  fact  that  a  United  States  Senator  was  to  be  chosen 
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by  the  legislature  then  to  he  elected,  to  fill  the  place  of 
Shields,  who  had  voted  with  Douglas  in  &vor  of  the  Ne- 
braska Bill. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  a  prominent  part  in  this  campaign. 
He  met  Judge  Douglas  before  the  people  on  two  occa- 
sions, the  only  ones  when  the  Judge  would  consent  to 
such  a  meeting.  The  first  time  was  at  the  State  Fair  at 
Springfield,  on  October  4th.  This  was  afterwards  con 
sidered  to  have  been  the  greatest  event  of  the  whole  can 
vass.  Mr.  lancoln  opened  the  discussion;  and  in  his 
clear  and  eloquent,  yet  homely  way,  exposed  the  tergiver- 
sations of  which  his  opponent  had  been  guilty,  and  the 
fallacy  of  his  pretexts  for  his  present  course. 

Mr.  Douglas  had  always  claimed  to  have  voted  for  the 
repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  because  he  sustained 
the  "great  principle"  of  popular  sovereignty,  and  de- 
sired that  the  inhabitants  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  should 
govern  themselves,  as  they  were  well  able  to  do.  The 
fallacy  of  drawing  from  these  premises  the  conclusion 
that  they  therefore  should  have  the  right  to  establish 
slavery  there,  was  most  clearly  and  conclusively  exposed 
by  Mr.  Lincoln,  so  that  no  one  could  thereafter  be  misled 
by  it,  unless  he  was  a  willing  dupe  of  pro-slavery 
sophistry. 

**My  distinguished  friend,"  said  he,  "says  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  emigrants  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  not  able  to  govern  themselves.  We 
must  not  slur  over  an  argument  of  this  kind  because  it 
happens  to  tickle  the  ear.  It  must  be  met  and  answered. 
I  admit  that  the  emigrant  to  Kansas  and  Nebraska  is 
competent  to  govern  himself,  hut  I  deny  Ms  right  to 
govern  any  other  person  without  that  person^  s  consent.^' 

The  two  opponents  met  again  at  Peoria.  We  believe 
it  is  universally  admitted  that  on  both  of  these  occasions 
Mr.  Lincoln  had  decidedly  the  advantage.  The  result  of 
the  election  was  the  defeat  of  the  Democrats,  and  the 
election  of  anti-Nebraska  men  to  the  legislature,  to  secure 
the  election  of  a  United  States  Senator  who  would  be  true 
to  freedom^  if  they  could  be  brought  to  unite  upon  a  can- 
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dldate.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  naturally  the  candidate  of 
those  who  were  of  Whig  antecedents.  Judge  Trumbull 
was  as  naturallj  the  candidate  of  some  who  had  reallj 
come  out  from  the  Democratic  party — though  they  still 
called  themselves  Free  Democrats. 

There  was  danger,  of  course,  in  such  a  posture  of 
aflTairs,  and  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
he  has  always  shown,  by  his  own  personal  exertions 
secured  the  votes  of  his  friends  for  Judge  Trumbull,  who 
was  accordingly  chosen  Senator.  The  charge  was  after- 
wards made  by  the  enemies  of  both,  that  there  had  been 
in  this  matter  a  breach  of  faith  on  the  part  of  Judge 
Trumbull,  and  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  right  to  feel,  and 
did  feel,  aggrieved  at  the  result  Mr.  Lincoln  himself, 
however,  expresdy  denied,  in  his  speech  at  Charleston, 
September  18,  1868,  that  there  had  been  any  such  breach 
of&ith. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE   LINCOLN-DOUGLAS    DEBATE. 

Presidential  Campaign  of  1856. — Douglas  at  Springfield  in  1857. — 
Linooln'8  Reply. — Tiib  Great  Debate. — Eloquent  Defence  of  the 
dootkinrs  op  the  repihilioan  partt. — result  of  the  contest. 

The  pressure  of  the  slavery  contest  at  last  fully  organ- 
ized the  Republican  party,  which  held  its  first  convention 
for  the  nomination  of  President  and  Vice-President  at 
Philadelphia,  on  June  17,  1856.  John  C.  Fremont  was 
nominated  for  President,  and  William  L.  Dayton  for 
Vice-President.  Mr.  Lincoln's  name  was  prominent  be- 
fore the  convention  for  the  latter  oflSce,  and  on  the  infor- 
mal ballot  he  stood  next  to  Mr.  Dayton,  receiving  110 
votes.  Mr.  Lincoln' s  name  headed  the  Republican  elec- 
toral ticket  in  Illinois,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
canvass,  but  the  Democrats  carried  the  State,  though 
only  by  a  plurality  vote. 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Douglas  embraced  every  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  himself  and  his  doctrines  before  the 
people,  but  whichever  way  he  turned,  he  found  his 
vigilant  antagonist  constantly  in  his  front.  For  twenty 
years  the  two  had  been  so  invariably  opposed  to  each 
other  in  politics,  that  whenever  Mr.  Douglas  made  a . 
speech,  the  people  instinctively  anticipated  a  reply  from 
Mr.  Lincoln  ;  and  there  was  a  special  Providence  in  thus 
opposing  to  the  wily,  deceptive  sophistries  of  the  fonner 
the  clear,  incisive  common  sense  of  the  latter,  which  the 
multitude  could  not  avoid  comprehending.  Early  in 
June,  1857,  Senator  Douglas  made  his  famous  speech  in 
Springfield,  which  was  universally  accepted  as  a  declara- 
tion that  lie  meant  to  sustain  all  the  acts  of  the  Lecomp- 
ton  Convention,  even  though  a  pro-slavery  constitution 
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should  be  formed,  the  responsibility  for  the  adoption  of 
which  he  meant  to  fast^Q  upon  the  Republican  party, 
sinc«  it  was  anticipated  that  the  members  of  that  organ- 
ization in  the  Territory  would  refrain  from  voting.     He 
farther  indorsed  the  Dred  Scott  decision  in  this  same 
speech,  and,  in  discussing  the  Utah  rebellion,  proposed  to 
end  the  difficulty  by  annulling  the  act  establishing  the 
Territory.    Mr.  Lincoln  promptly  took  issue  with  him 
upon  all  these   points,   in  a  speech  also  delivered  at 
Sprlnglield,  twr  weeks  later.     He  declared  himself  in 
favor  of  "coercing"  the  people  of  Utah  into  obedience, 
and  while  he  "did  not  admit  or  deny  that  the  Judge's 
method  of  coercing  them  might  not  be  as  good  as  any," 
he  showed  how  Mr.  Douglas  abandoned  his  principles, 
and  "his  much- vaunted  doctrine  of  self-government  for 
the  Territories,"  by  suggesting  such  a  plan.    He  then 
defended  the  course  of  action  wliich  the  Republicans  in 
Kansas  had  adopted,  and  ridicuied  mercilessly  the  myth- 
ical "Free  State  Democrats,"  oi'  whom  so  much  had  been 
said.     Next  he  discussed  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and 
showed  that,  in  denouncing  it,  he  had  not  gone  so  far  as 
Mr.  Douglas  himself  had  done  in  applauding  General 
Jackson  for  disregarding  the  decision  of  the  same  tribunal 
upon  the  constitutionality  of  the  National  Bank.  Quoting 
from  the  Dred  Scott  decision  some  expressions  in  which 
Chief-Justice  Taney  intimated  that  the  public  estimate  of 
the  black  man  was  more  favorable  then  than  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  revolution,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  to  the  impli- 
cation in  the  following  forcible  manner : — 

This  assumption  is  a  mistake.  In  some  trifling  particulars  the  condi- 
tivQ  of  that  race  lias  been  ameliorated ;  but,  as  a  whole,  in  this  country, 
the  change  between  then  and  now  is  decidedly  the  otlier  way;  and  their 
nltiinate  destiny  has  never  appeared  so  hopeless  as  in  the  last  three  or 
four  ye«fs.  In  two  of  the  five  States — New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina — 
thattheu  gave  the  free  negro  the  right  of  voting,  the  right  has  since  been 
tnken  away ;  and  in  the  third — New  York — ^it  has  been  greatly  abridged, 
^''ile  it  lias  not  been  extended,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  a  single  additional 
^I'ltc,  thougli  the  number  of  the  States  has  more  than  doubled.  In  those 
nn}\  as  1  understand,  masters  could,  at  their  own  pleasure,  enioncipato 
^•^ir  slaves;  but,  since  Uien,  such  legal  restraiutii  have  been  made  upon 
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emancipation  as  to  amoant  almost  to  prohibition.  In  those  days,  legis- 
latures held  the  nnqaestioned  power  to  abolish  slavery  in  their  respective 
States ;  but  now  it  is  becoming  quite  fashionable  for  State  constitutions 
to  withhold  that  power  from  the  legislatures.  In  those  days,  bj  com- 
mon consent,  the  spread  of  the  black  man^s  bondage  to  the  new  countnes 
was  prohibited ;  but  now,  Congress  decides  that  it  will  not  continue  the 
prohiliition,  and  the  Supreme  Gourt  decides  that  it  could  not,  if  it  would. 
In  those  days,  our  Declaration  of  Independence  was  held  sacred  by  all, 
and  thought  to  include  all ;  but  now,  to  aid  in  making  the  bondage  of  the 
negro  universal  and  eternal,  it  is  assailed,  sneered  at,  construed,  hawked 
at,  and  torn,  till,  if  its  framers  could  rise  from  t-:eir  graves,  they  could 
not  at  all  recognize  it.  All  the  powers  of  earth  set  .a  rapidly  combining 
against  him.  Mammon  is  after  him ;  ambition  follows,  philosoplr^  fol- 
lows, and  the  theology  of  the  day  is  fast  joining  the  cry.  They  have  him 
in  his  prison-house ;  they  have  searched  his  person,  and  left  no  prying 
instrument  with  him.  One  after  another  they  have  closed  the  heavy 
iron  doors  upon  him ;  and  now  they  have  him,  as  it  were,  bolted  in  with 
a  lock  of  a  hundred  keys,  which  can  never  be  unlocked  without  the  con- 
currence of  every  k^y ;  the  keys  in  the  hands  of  a  hundred  different  men, 
and  they  scattered  to  a  hundred  different  and  distant  places;  and  they 
stand  musing  as  to  what  invention,  in  all  the  dominions  of  mind  and 
matter,  can  be  produced  to  make  the  impossibility  of  his  escape  moT% 
complete  than  it  is. 

It  is  grossly  incorrect  to  soy  or  assume  that  the  public  estimate  of 
the  negro  is  more  favorable  now  than  it  was  at  the  origin  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

No  one  would  have  been  more  surprised  than  Mr.  Lin- 
coln himself,  could  the  fact  have  been  revealed  to  him, 
when  uttering  these  words,  that  through  him  as  an  hum- 
ble instrument  in  the  hands  of  Providence,  and  in  the 
brief  space  of  eight  years,  a  vast  change  would  be  brought 
about  in  the  status  of  that  class,  whose  sufferings  and 
wrongs  he  thus  eloquently  depicted. 

In  this  same  speech  Mr.  Lincoln  turned  from  the  course 
of  his  argument  for  a  moment,  to  demolish,  in  his  charac- 
teristic manner,  the  absurd  charge  which  his  opponent 
had  demeaned  himself  by  repeating,  that,  in  laboring  to 
secure  the  negro  his  rights,  the  Republicans  desired  to 
place  him  on  a  complete  political  and  social  equality  with 
themselves.    He  said : — 

There  is  a  natural  disgust,  in  the  minds  of  nearly  all  white  people,  to 
the  idea  of  an  indiscriminate  amalgamation  of  the  white  and  black  races; 
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80«]  Jiilge  Donglas  evidently  is  basing  Iiis  chief  hope  upon  the  chances  of 
Ills  being  able  to  appropriate  the  benefit  of  this  disgust  to  himself.  If  he 
can,  bj  mnch  drmnming  and  repeating,  fasten  the  odium  of  that  idea 
upon  his  adversaries,  he  thinks  he  can  struggle  through  the  storm.  He 
therefore  clings  to  this  hope,  as  a  drowning  man  to  the  last  plank.  He 
makes  an  occasion  for  lugging  it  in  from  the  opposition  to  the  Dred  Scott 
decision.  He  finds  the  Republicans  insisting  that  the  Declaration  of 
Inpependence  includes  all  men,  black  as  well  as  white,  and  forthwith  he 
boldly  denies  that  it  includes  negroes  at  all,  and  proceeds  to  argue  gravely 
that  all  who  contend  that  it  does,  do  so  only  because  they  want  to  vote, 
eat  and  sleep,  and  marry  with  negroes !  He  will  have  it  that  they  cannot 
be  consistent  else.  Now,  I  protest  against  the  counterfeit  logic  wJiich 
eonclades  that,  because  I  do  not  want  a  black  woman  for  a  slave,  I  must 
necessarily  want  her  for  a  wife.  I  need  not  have  her  for  either.  I  can 
JQst^  leave  her  alone.  In  some  respects,  she  certainly  is  not  my  equal ; 
but  in  her  natural  right  to  eat  the  bread  she  earns  with  her  own  hands, 
w^ithout  asking  leave  of  any  one  else,  she  is  my  equal,  and  the  equal  of 
til  others. 

We  have  thus  presented  the  leading  points  in  these 
two  speeches,  because  the  discussion  was  the  prelude  to 
the  famous  Senatorial  contest  of  1858,  which  gave  Mr. 
lAncoln  a  national  reputation,  not  only  as  an  able  debater 
and  eloquent  orator,  but  as  a  sagacious  and  wise  politi- 
cian—-vvise  enough  to  stand  inflexibly  by  principles  of 
the  soundness  of  which  he  was  himself  satisfied,  even 
against  the  judgment  of  earnest  friends. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1857,  Mr.  Buchanan  had  taken 
his  seat  in  the  Presidential  chair.  The  struggle  between 
freedom  and  slavery  for  the  possession  of  Kansas  was  at 
its  height.  A  few  days  after  his  inauguration,  the  Su- 
preme Court  rendered  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  which  was 
thought  by  the  friends  of  slavery  to  insure  their  victory, 
hy  ite  holding  the  Missouri  Compromise  to  be  unconstitu- 
tional, because  the  Constitution  itself  carried  slavery  all 
oyer  the  Territories  of  the  United  States.  In  spite  of  this 
decision,  the  friends  of  freedom  in  Kansas  maintained 
their  ground.  The  slaveholders,  however,  pushed  for 
ward  their  schemes,  and  in  November,  1857,  their  Con- 
stitutional Convention,  held  at  Lecompton,  adopted  the 
l^ecompton  Constitution.  The  trick  by  which  they  sub- 
nutted  to  the  popular  vote  only  a  schedule  on  the  slavery 
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question,  instead  of  the  whole  Constitution,  compelling 
every  voter,  however  he  might  vote  upon  this  schedule, 
to  vote  for  their  Constitution,  which  fixed  slavery  upon 
the  State  just  as  surely,  whether  the  schedule  was  adopted 
or  not,  will  be  well  remembered,  as  well  as  the  feeling 
which  so  xmjust  a  device  excited  throughout  the  North. 
Judge  Douglas  had  sustained  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  but 
he  could  not  sustain  this  attempt  to  force  upon  the  people 
of  ELansas  a  Constitution  against  their  will.  He  took 
ground  openly  and  boldly  against  it — denouncing  it  in 
the  Senate  and  elsewhere  as  an  outrage  upon  the  people 
of  Kansas,  and  a  violation  of  every  just  Democratic  prin- 
ciple. He  declared  that  he  did  not  care  whether  the 
people  voted  the  Slavery  clause  **  up  or  down,"  but  he 
thought  they  ought  to  have  the  chance  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  Constitution  itself. 

The  Administration  had  made  the  measure  their  own, 
and  this  opposition  of  Douglas  at  once  excited  against 
him  the  active  hostility  of  the  slaveholders  and  their 
friends,  with  whom  he  had  hitherto  acted  in  concert 
The  bill  was  finally  passed  through  Congress  on  April 
30th,  1858,  under  what  is  known  as  the  English  Bill, 
whereby  the  Constitution  was  to  be  submitted  to  the 
votes  of  the  people  of  Kansas,  with  the  offer  of  heavy 
bribes  to  them,  in  the  way  of  donations  of  land,  etc.,  if 
they  would  accept  it ;  and  the  people,  in  spite  of  th« 
bribes,  voted  it  down  by  an  immense  majority. 

Judge  Douglas's  term  was  on  the  eve  of  expiring,  and 
he  came  home  to  Illinois  after  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress, to  attend  in  person  to  the  political  campaign,  upon 
the  result  of  which  was  to  depend  his  re-election  to  the 
Senate. 

His  course  on  the  Lecompton  bill  had  made  an  open 
breach  between  him  and  the  Administration,  and  he  had 
rendered  such  good  service  to  the  Republicans,  in  their 
battle  with  that  monstrous  infamy,  that  there  were  not 
wanting  many  among  them  who  were  inclined  to  think  it 
would  be  wise  not  to  oppose  his  re-election. 

But  the  Re])ublicans  of  Illinois  thought   otherwise. 
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They  knew  that  he  was  not  in  any  sense  a  Repnblican. 
They  knew  that  on  the  cardinal  principle  of  the  Repub- 
lican party,  opposition  to  the  spread  of  Slavery  into  the 
Territories,  he  was  not  with  them ;  for  he  had  declared 
in  the  most  positive  way  that  he  "  did  not  care  whether 
Slavery  was  voted  down  or  up."  And  they  therefor© 
determined,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  some  influential 
Republicans,  at  home  as  well  as  in  other  States,  to  fight 
the  battle  through  against  him,  with  all  the  energy  that 
they  could  bring  to  the  work.  And  to  this  end,  on  the 
17th  of  June,  1858,  at  their  State  Convention  at  Spring- 
field, they  nominated  Mr.  Lincoln  as  their  candidate  for 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

The  circumstances  we  have  briefly  sketched  invested 
the  campaign  about  to  open  with  national  importance. 
The  people  of  the  whole  Union  saw  that  the  struggle  then 
initiated  in  Illinois  must  ultimately  extend  to  other  States, 
and  they  knew  that  they  would  soon  be  compelled  them- 
selves to  pass  upon  the  questions  there  to  be  decided. 
None  doubted  that  the  principle  of  *  *  Popular  Sovereignty' ' 
would  be  thoroughly  examined,  for  the  reputation  of  the 
two  combatants  as  men  of  extraordinary  ability  was  es- 
tablished.    It  was  the  universal  expectation  that  each 
aspirant  for  senatorial  honors  would  display  peculiar 
caution  in  opening  the  struggle,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
other  from  gaining  any  undue  advantage  ;  but  Mr.  Lin- 
coln scorned  every  appearance  of  subterfuge  or  evasion. 
His  opinions  had  become  sharply  defined  and  clearly 
crystallized  during  the  contests  through  which  he  had 
passed  in  the  years  preceding,  and  in  his  speech  to  the 
Convention  which  nominated  him,  signifying  his  accept- 
ance of  the  honor  conferred  upon  him,  he  expressed  him- 
self so  unreservedly  and  franUy  that  even  his  supporters 
were  for  the  moment  startled. 

In  a  speech  delivered  at  Chicago,  July  9, — ^the  first 
after  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination, — Senator  Douglas  alluded 
to  this  address  as  having  been  '*  well  prepared  and  care- 
fully written."  In  reply,  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  "  Gtentlemen, 
Judge  Douglas  informed  you  that  this  speech  of  mine 
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was  probably  carefully  prepared.  I  admit  that  it  was. 
I  am  not  a  master  of  language.  I  have  not  a  fine  educa- 
tion ;  I  am  not  capable  of  entering  into  a  disquisition 
upon  dialectics,  as  I  believe  you  call  it."  In  the  address 
thus  alluded  to,  Mr.  Lincoln  struck  the  key-note  of  the 
campaign.  Its  exposition  of  his  political  creed,  and  his 
statement  of  the  important  points  at  issue,  is  so  succinct 
and  complete  that  we  reproduce  it  here.  It  is  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Mb.  Pbbbidbnt,  and  GsirrLBMBir  of  the  Contention: — If  w<9  conld 
first  know  where  we  are,  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could  better 
Judge  what  to  do,  and  how  to  do  it.  We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  jear 
tinoe  a  policy  was  initiated  with  the  avowed  object,  and  confident  prom- 
ise, of  putting  an  end  to  slarerj  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that 
policy  that  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  bat  has  constantly  augment- 
ed. In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been  reached 
and  passed.  **  A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand."  I  believe 
this  Government  cannot  endure  permanently  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do 
not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved,  I  do  not  ex]>ect  the  house  to  falL 
but  I  do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided.  It  will  become  all  one  thing, 
or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will  arrest  the  further 
spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall  rest  in  the  l>elief 
that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction ;  or  its  advocates  will  push 
it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as 
new,  Nortlr  as  well  as  South. 

Have  we  no  tendency  to  the  latter  condition  ? 

Let  any  one  who  doubts  carefully  contemplate  that  now  almost  com 
plete  legal  combination— piece  of  machinery,  so  to  speak— compounded 
of  the  Nebraska  doctrine  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Ix-t  him  consider 
not  only  what  work  the  machinery  is  adapted  to  do,  and  how  well  adapt- 
ed ;  but  also  let  him  study  the  history  of  its  construction,  and  trace,  if  he 
can,  or  rather  fail,  if  he  can,  to  trace,  the  evidences  of  design  and  concert 
of  action  among  its  chief  architects  from  the  beginning. 

Tli^  new  year  of  1854  found  slavery  excluded  from  more  than  half  the 
States  by  State  Constitutions,  and  from  most  of  the  national  territory  by 
Congressional  prohibition.  Four  days  later  commenced  the  struggle 
which  ended  in  repealing  that  Congressional  prohibition.  This  opened 
ail  the  national  territory  to  slavery,  and  was  the  first  point  gained. 

But  so  far  Congress  only  had  acted ;  and  an  indorsement  by  the  people, 
real  or  apparent,  was  indispensable,  to  save  the  point  already  gained  and 
give  chance  for  more. 

Tliis  necessity  had  not  been  overlooked,  but  had  been  provided  for,  a» 
well  as  might  be,  in  the  notable  argument  of  ^*  squatter  tovereignty,^ 
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otherwise  called  "  sacred  right  of  self-government ;"  which  latter  phrase, 
though  expressive  of  the  only  rightful  basis  of  any  government,  was  so 
perverted  in  this  attempted  use  of  it  as  to  amoant  to  Just  this :  That  if 
any  one  man  choose  to  enslave  another^  no  tkiram2in  shall  be  allowed  to 
object.  That  argument  was  incorporated  into  the  Nebraska  bill  itself,  m 
the  language  which  follows:  ^^It  being  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
this  act  not  to  legislate  slavery  into  any  Territory  or  State,  nor  to  exclude 
it  therefrom ;  but  to  leave  the  people  thereof  perfectly  free  to  form  and 
regulate  their  domestic  institutions  in  their  own  way,  subject  only  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  Theij  opened  the  roar  of  loose  decla- 
mation in  favor  of  "squatter  sovereignty,"  and  "sacred  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment." "But,"  said  opposition  members,  "let  us  amend  the  bill  so 
IB  to  expressly  declare  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  may  exclude 
slavery."  "Not  we,"  said  the  friends  of  the  measure;  and  down  they 
voted  the  amendment. 

Vhile  the  Nebraska  bill  was  passing  through  Congress,  a  law-case^  in- 
volving the  question  of  a  negro's  freedom,  by  reason  of  his  owner  having 
▼ohntarily  taken  him  first  into  a  free  State  and  then  into  a  Territory  cov- 
ered by  the  Congressional  prohibition,  and  held  him  as  a  slave  for  a  long 
time  in  each,  was  passing  through  the  United  States  Circuit  Court  for  the 
District  of  Missouri ;  and  both  Nebraska  bill  and  lawsuit  were  brought 
to  a  decision  in  the  "Sarae  month  of  May,  1854.    The  negro's  name  was 
'^Dred  Scott,"  which  name  now  designates  the  decision  finally  made  in 
the  case.    Before  the  then  next  presidential  election,  the  law-case  came 
to,  and  was  argued  in,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States ;  but  the 
decision  of  it  was  deferred  until  after  the  election.    Still,  before  the  elec- 
tion, Senator  Trumbull,  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  requested  the  leading 
advocate  of  the  Nebraska  bill  to  state  his  opinion  whether  the  people  of  a 
Territory  can  constitutionally  exclude  slavery  from  their  limits ;  and  the 
J^er  answers :  "  That  is  a  question  for  the  Supreme  Court." 

The  election  came.  Mr.  Buchanan  was  elected,  and  the  indorsement, 
wch  as  it  was,  secured.  That  was  the  second  point  gained.  The  in- 
dorsement, however,  fell  short  of  a  clear  popular  miyority  by  nearly 
fow  hundred  thousand  votes,  and  so,  perhaps,  was  not  overwhelmingly 
refiable  and  satisfactory.  The  outgoii%  president,  in  his  last  annual 
°*^^e,  as  impressively  as  possible  echoed  back  upon  the  people  the 
^*ight  and  autliority  of  the  indorsement.  The  Supreme  Court  met  again ; 
^'dnot  announce  their  decision,  but  ordered  a  re-argument.  The  presi- 
dential inauguration  came,  and  still  no  decision  of  the  court ;  but  tlie 
"^coming  President,  in  his  inaugural  address,  fervently  exhorted  the 
P^ple  to  abide  by  the  forthcoming  decision,  whatever  it  might  be. 
■"•D,  in  a  few  days,  came  the  decision. 

The  reputed  author  of  the  Nebraska  bill  finds  an  early  occasion  to  ma&e 
*  speech  at  this  capital,  indorsing  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  and  vehemently 
bouncing  all  opposition  to  it    The  new  president,  too,  seizes  the  earlv 
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ooGasioD  of  the  Silliman  letter  to  indorse  and  strofogly  constme  that 
ilecision,  and  to  express  his  astonishment  that  anjr  different  view  had 
ever  heen  entertained. 

At  length  a  squabble  brings  np  between  the  President  and  the  author 
of  the  Nebraska  bill,  on  the  mere  question  of /net,  whether  the  Lecomp- 
ton  OonstitatioQ  was  or  was  not,  in  anj  just  sense,  made  hj  the  people 
•f  Kansas ;  and  in  that  quarrel  the  latter  declares  that  all  he  wants  is  a 
fair  vote  for  the  people,  and  that  he  cares  not  whether  slavery  be  voted 
dawn  or  voted  up,  I  do  not  understand  his  declaration  that  he  cares  not 
whether  alaverj  be  voted  down  or  voted  np,  to  be  intended  by  him  other 
than  as  an  apt  definition  of  the  policy  he  would  impress  upon  the  public 
mind — ^the  principle  for  which  he  declares  he  has  suffered  so  much,  and 
is  ready  to  suffer  to  the  end.  And  well  may  he  cling  to  that  principle.  If 
he  ha8  any  parental  feeling,  well  may  he  cling  to  it.  That  principle  is  the 
only  shred  left  of  his  original  Nebraska  doctrine.  Under  the  Dred  Scott 
decision  *^  squatter  sovereignty"  squatted  out  of  existence,  tumbled  down, 
like  temporary  scaffolding — ^like  the  mould  at  the  foundry  served  throngh 
one  blast  and  fell  back  into  loose  sand — ^helped  to  carry  an  election,  and 
then  was  kicked  to  the  winds.  His  late  Joint  struggle  with  the  Republi- 
cans, against  the  Lecompton  Constitution,  involves  nothing  of  the  origir 
nal  Nebraska  doctrine.  That  struggle  was  made  on  a  point — tlSte  right  of 
a  people  to  make  their  own  constitution — ^upon  which  he  and  the  Repub- 
licans have  never  differed. 

The  several  points  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  in  connection  with  Sena- 
tor Douglas's  ^^  care  not''  policy,  constitute  the  piece  of  machinery,  in  its 
present  state  of  advancement.  This  was  the  third  point  gained.  The 
working  points  of  that  machinery  are : — 

Fir$t.  That  no  negro  slave,  imported  as  such  from  Africa,  and  no 
descendant  of  such  slave,  can  ever  be  a  citizen  of  any  State,  in  the  sense  of 
that  term  as  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  point  is 
made  in  order  to  deprive  the  negro,  in  every  possible  event,  of  the  benefit 
of  that  provision  of  the  United  States  Constitution,  which  declares  that 
^*  The  citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties of  citizens  in  the  several  States." 

Secondly,  That,  ^^  subject  to  #ie  Constitution  of  the  United  States," 
neither  Congress  nor  a  Territorial  Legislature  can  exclude  slavery  from 
any  United  States  territory.  This  point  is  made  in  order  that  individual 
men  may  fill  np  the  Territories  with  slaves  without  danger  of  losing  them 
as  property,  and  thus  to  enhance  the  chances  of  permanency  to  the  insti 
tution  through  all  the  future. 

Thirdly,  That  whether  the  holding  a  negro  in  actual  slavery  in  a  free 
State  makes  him  free,  as  against  the  holder,  the  United  States  courts  will 
uot  decide,  but  will  leave  to  be  decided  by  the  courts  of  any  slave  State 
the  negro  may  be  forced  into  by  the  master.  This  point  is  made,  not  to 
be  pressed  immediately ;  but,  if  acquiesced  in  for  awhile,  and  apparently 
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indoned  by  the  people  at  an  election,  then  to  sustain  the  logical  conclu- 
sion that  what  Dred  Scott^s  master  might  lawfully  do  with  Dred  Scott, 
in  the  free  State  of  Dlinois,  every  other  master  may  lawfully  do  with 
any  othei  one,  or  one  thousand  slaves,  in  Illinois,  or  in  any  other  free 
State. 

Auxiliary  to  all  this,  and  working  hand  in  hand  with  it,  the  Nebraska 
doctrine,  or  what  is  left  of  it,  is  to  educate  and  mould  public  opinion,  at 
^east  Northern  public  opinion,  not  to  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  down 
or  voted  up.  This  shows  exactly  where  we  now  are ;  and  partially,  also, 
whither  we  are  tending. 

It  will  throw  additional  light  on  the  latter,  to  go  back,  and  run  the 
nund  over  the  string  of  historical  facts  already  stated.  Several  things 
will  now  appear  less  dark  and  mysterious  than  they  did  when  they  were 
transpiring.  The  people  were  to  be  left  *^  perfectly  free,^*  ^*  subject  only 
to  the  Constitution."  What  the  Constitution  had  to  do  with  it,  outsiders 
could  not  then  see.  Plainly  enough  now,  it  Was  an  exactly  fitted  niche 
for  the  Dred  Scott  decision  to  afterward  come  in,  and  declare  the  perfect 
freedom  of  the  people  to  be  just  no  freedom  at  all.  Why  was  the  amend- 
ment^ expressly  declaring  the  right  of  the  people,  voted  down?  Plainly 
enough  now :  the  adoption  of  it  would  have  spoiled  the  niche  for  the 
Dred  Scott  decision.  Why  was  the  court  decision  held  up  ?  Why  even 
a  Senator^B  individual  opinion  withheld  till  after  the  presidential  election  t 
Plainly  enough  now:  the  speaking  out  then  would  have  damaged  the 
perfectly  free  argument  upon  which  the  election  was  to  be  carried.  Why 
the  outgoing  President's  felicitation  on  the  indorsement?  Why  the  delay 
of  a  re-argument  ?  Why  the  incoming  President's  advance  exhortation  in 
favor  of  the  deci»on  ?  These  things  look  like  the  cautious  patting  and 
petting  of  a  spirited  horse  preparatory  to  mounting  him,  when  it  is 
dreaded  that  he  may  giye  the  rider  a  fall.  And  why  the  hasty  after- 
indorsement  of  the  decision  by  the  President  and  others  ? 

We  cannot  absolutely  know  that  all  these  exact  adaptations  are  the 
result  of  preconcert  But  when  we  see  a  lot  of  framed  timbers,  different 
portions  of  which  we  know  have  been  gotten  out  at  different  times  and 
places,  and  by  different  workmen — Stephen,  Franklin,  Roger,  and  James, 
for  instance— and  when  we  see  these  timbers  joined  together,  and  see 
they  exactiy  make  the  frame  of  a  house  or  a  mill,  all  the  tenons  and 
mortices  exactiy  fitting,  and  all  the  lengths  and  proportions  of  the  differ 
ent  pieces  exactly  adapted  to  their  respective  places,  and  not  a  piece  too 
many  or  too  few — ^not  omitting  even  scaffolding — or,  if  a  single  piece  be 
lacking,  we  see  the  place  in  the  frame  exactly  fitted  and  prepared  yet  to 
bring  such  piece  in — ^in  such  a  case,  we  find  it  impossible  not  to  believe 
that  Stephen  and  Franklin  and  Roger  and  James  all  understood  one 
another  from  the  beginning,  and  all  worked  upon  a  common  plan  or 
draft  drawn  up  before  the  first  blow  was  struck. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that,  by  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  people  of  a 
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SUitCy  as  well  as  Territory,  were  to  be  left  "perfectljr  free,"  "subject 
only  to  the  Constitution."  Why  mention  a  State  ?  They  were  legislating 
for  Territories,  and  not  for  or  aboat  States.  Certainly,  the  people  of  a 
State  are  and  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  Constitution  of  the  UnitAd 
States ;  but  why  is  mention  of  this  lugged  into  this  merely  territorial 
law?  Why  are  the  people  of  a  Territory  and  the  people  of  a  Stale 
therein  lumped  together,  and  their  relation  to  the  Constitution  therein 
treated  as  being  precisely  the  same  ?  While  the  opinion  of  the  court,  by 
Chief-Justice  Taney,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  and  the  separate  opinions  of 
all  the  concurring  Judges,  expressly  declare  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  neither  permits  Congress  nor  a  territorial  legislature  to 
exclude  slavery  from  any  United  States  Territory,  they  all  omit  to  declare 
whether  or  not  the  same  Conptitution  permits  a  State,  or  the  people  of  a 
State,  to  exclude  it.  Possibly^  this  is  a  mere  omission ;  but  who  can  be 
quite  sure,  if  McLean  or  Curtis  had  sought  to  get  into  the  opinion  a 
declaration  of  unlimited  power  in  the  people  of  a  State  to  exclude  slavery 
from  their  limits,  just  as  Chase  and  Mace  sought  to  get  such  declara- 
tion, in  behalf  of  the  people  of  a  Territory,  into  the  Nebraska  bid; — 1 
ask,  who  can  be  quite  sure  that  it  would  not  have  been  voted  down  in 
the  one  case,  as  it  had  been  in  the  other?  The  nearest  approach  to  the 
point  of  declaring  the  power  of  a  State  over  slavery,  is  made  by  Judge 
Nelson.  He  approaches  it  more  than  once,  using  the  precise  idea,  and 
almost  the  language,  too,  of  the  Nebraska  act.  On  one  occasion,  his 
exact  language  is,  "  except  in  cases  where  the  power  is  restrained  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  law  of  the  State  is  supreme  over 
the  subject  of  slavery  within  its  jurisdiction."  In  what  cases  the  power 
of  the  States  is  so  restrained  by  the  United  States  Constitution,  is  left  an 
open  question,  precisely  as  the  same  question,  as  to  the  restraint  on  the 
power  of  the  Territories,  was  left  open  in  the  Jiebraska  act.  Put  this 
and  that  together,  and  we  have  another  nice  little  niche,  which  we  may, 
ere  long,  see  filled  with  another  Supreme  Court  decision,  declaring  that 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  does  not  permit  a  State  to  exclude 
slavery  from  its  limits.  And  this  may  especially  be  expected,  if  the  doc- 
trine of  "care  not  whether  slavery  be  voted  down  or  voted  up,"  shall 
gain  upon  the  public  mind  sufficiently  to  give  promise  that  such  a  decision 
can  be  maintained  when  made. 

Such  a  decision  is  all  that  slavery  now  lacks  of  being  alike  lawful  in 
all  the  States.  Welcome  or  unwelcome,  such  decision  is  probably 
coming,  and  will  soon  be  upon  us,  unless  the  power  of  the  present  politi- 
cal dynasty  shall  be  met  and  overthrown.  We  shall  lie  down  pleasantly 
dreaming  that  the  people  of  Missouri  are  on  the  verge  of  making  their 
State  free,  and  we  shall  awake  to  the  reality  instead,  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  made  Illinois  a  slave  State.  To  meet  and  overthrow  the  power 
of  that  dynasty,  is  the  work  now  before  all  those  who  would  prevent 
that  consummation.    That  is  what  we  have  to  do.    How  can  we  best  do  it  ? 
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There  are  those  who  denotmce  us  openly  to  their  own  friends,  and  yet 
whisper  us  softly,  that  Senator  Douglas  is  the  aptest  instrument  there  is 
with  which  to  effect  that  object.  They  wish  us  to  iT{fer  all,  from  the 
fact  that  he  now  has  a  little  quarrel  with  the  present  head  of  the  dynasty ; 
and  that  he  has  regularly  voted  with  us  on  a  single  point,  upon  wliich  he 
and  we  have  never  differed.  They  remind  us  that  he  is  a  great  man,  and 
that  the  largest  of  us  are  very  small  ones.  Let  this  be  granted.  But  ^'  a 
living  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion.^*  Judge  Douglas,  if  not  a  dead  lion, 
for  this  work,  is  at  least  a  caged  and  toothless  one.  How  can  he  oppose 
the  advances  of  slavery?  He  don't  care  any  thing  about  it.  His  avowed 
mis»on  is  impressing  the  *^  public  heart''  to  care  nothing  about  it,  A 
leading  Douglas  democratic  newspaper  thinks  Douglas's  superior  talent 
will  be  needed  to  resist  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade.  Does 
Douglas  believe  an  effort  to  revive  that  trade  is  approacliing?  He 
has  not  said  so.  Does  he  really  think  so  ?  But  if  it  is,  how  can  he  resist 
it  ?  For  years  he  has  labored  to  prove  it  a  sacred  right  of  white  men  to 
take  negro  slaves  into  the  new  Territories.  Can  he  possibly  show  that  it 
is  less  a  sacred  right  to  buy  them  where  they  can  be  bought  cheapest? 
And  unquestionably  they  can  be  bought  cheaper  in  Africa  than  in  Vir- 
ginia. He  has  done  all  in  hij9  power  to  reduce  the  whole  question  of 
slavery  to  one  of  a  mere  right  of  property ;  and  as  such,  how  can  he  op- 
pose the  foreign  slave-trade — how  can  he  refuse  that  trade  in  that  ^*  prop- 
erty" shall  be  "  perfectly  free" — unless  he  does  it  as  a  protection  to  the 
home  production  ?  And  as  the  home  producers  will  probably  not  ask  the 
protection,  he  will  be  wholly  without  a  ground  of  opposition. 

Senator  Dctaglas  holds,  we  know,  that  a  man  may  rightfully  be  wiser 
to-day  than  he  was  yesterday — that  he  may  rightfully  cl^ango  when  he 
finds  himself  wrong.  But  can  we,  for  that  reason,  run  ahead,  and  infer 
that  he  will  make  any  particular  change,  of  which  ho  himself  has  given 
no  intimation?  Can  we  safely  base  our  action  upon  any  such  vague  in- 
ference? Now,  as  ever,  I  wish  not  to  misrepresent  Judge  Douglas's 
position,  question  his  motives,  or  do  aught  that  can  be  personally  offen- 
sive to  him.  Whenever,  if  ever,  he  and  we  can  come  together  on  princi- 
ple, so  that  our  cause  may  have  assistance  from  his  great  ability,  I  hope 
to  have  interposed  no  adventitious  obstacle.  But,  clearly,  he  is  not  now 
with  us — he  does  not  pretend  to  be — he  dpes  not  promise  ever  to  be. 

Oar  cause,  then,  must  be  intrusted  to,  and  conducted  by,  its  own 

indoubted  friends — those  whose  hands  are  free,  whose  hearts  are  in  the 

work— who  do  eare  for  the  result.    Two  years  ago,  the  Republicans  of 

the  nation  mustered  over  thirteen  hundred  thousand  strong.    We  did 

this  under  the  single  impulse  of  resistance  to  a  common  danger,  with 

overj  external  circumstance  against  us.     Of  strange,  discordant,  and 

©▼en  hostile  elements,  we  gathered  from  the  four  winds,  and  formed  and 

^Qght  the  battle  through,  under  the  constant  hot  fire  of  a  disciplined, 

proud,  and  pampered  enemy.    Did  we  brave  all  then,  to  falter  now  ?-  - 
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now,  wbeu  that  same  enemy  a  waToring,  dissevered,  and  belligerent? 
The  result  is  not  doabtful.  We  shall  not  fail — if  we  stand  firm,  we  shall 
not  fail.  Wise  counsels  may  accelerate,  or  mistakes  delay  it;  bnt,  soouoi 
(»r  later,  the  victory  is  sure  to  come. 

The  first  paragraph  of  this  speech  has  become  famous 
in  our  political  history,  and  the  whole  address,  with  its 
bold  utterance  of  truths  which  many,  even  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's  supporters,  did  not  at  that  time  care  to  face,  was  a 
fitting  prelude  to  the  great  contest  which  was  to  follow. 
Although,  as  its  author  admitted,  it  had  been  carefully 
prepared,  he  had  not  consulted  with  any  of  his  friends 
regarding  it,  and  none  of  them,  even  those  with  whom  he 
was  the  most  intimate,  knew  of  the  positions  which  he 
intended  to  take,  until  they  heard  them  enunciated  from 
the  platform  in  Springfield,  on  that  memorable  June  17. 
Three  weeks  later  (July  9),  Senator  Douglas  arrived  in 
Chicago,  where  his  friends  welcomed  him  with  the  most 
ostentatious  demonstrations.  On  the  same  day  he  made 
a  speech,  reviewing  Mr.  Lincoln's  address  to  the  Spring- 
field Convention.  He  spoke  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  "a  kind, 
amiable,  and  intelligent  gentleman,  a  good  citizen  and  an 
honorable  opponent,"  and  then  proceeded  to  reply  to 
the  speech  jln  question,  assuming  a  tone  of  superiority 
almost  amounting  to  superciliousness.  He  was  especially 
severe  upon  the  introductory  passage  of  Mr.  Lincoln' s 
address,  in  which  he  asserted  his  belief  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  not  endure  half  slave  and  half  free.  Mr, 
Lincoln  was  himself  present  during  the  delivery  of 
Senator  Douglas' s  speech,  and  on  the  next  evening  took 
occasion  to  reply  to  it  before  an  immense  assemblage, 
specially  convened  for  that  purpose.  After  a  few  intro- 
ductory remarks,  Mr.  Lincoln  thus  alluded  to  the  famous 
phrase  which  had  become  the  watch- word  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party  for  the  campaign : — 

Popular  sovereignty  I  eTcrlasting  popular  sovereignty  I  Let  ns  for  a 
moment  inquire  into  this  vast  matter  of  popular  sovereignty.  What  ifi 
popular  sovereignty  ?  We  recollect  that  at  an  early  period  in  the  history 
of  tliis  struggle,  there  was  another  name  for  the  same  thing — Squatter 
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S$9enigjUy.  It  was  not  ezactlj  Popalar  Sovereignty,  but  Squatter 
Sorareignty.  What  do  those  terms  mean  ?  What  do  those  terms  meap 
when  used  now  f  And  yast  credit  is  taken  by  our  friend,  the  Judge,  in 
regard  to  his  support  of  it,  when  he  declares  the  last  years  of  his  life  have 
been,  and  all  the  future  years  of  his  life  shall  be,  devoted  to  this  matter 
of  popular  sovereignty.  What  is  it?  Why,  it  is  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people  I  What  was  Squatter  Sovereignty?  I  suppose,  if  it  had  any  sig- 
nificance at  all,  it  was  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  to  be 
wrereign  in  their  own  afifairs,  while  they  were  squatted  down  in  a 
oonntiy  not  their  own — while  they  had  squatted  on  a  Territory  that  did 
not  belong  to  them,  in  the  sense  that  a  State  belongs  to  the  people  who 
inhabit  it — when  it  belonged  to  the  nation — such  right  to  govern  them- 
adres  was  called  ^*  Squatter  Sovereignty/' 

Kow  I  wish  you  to  mark.    What  has  become  of  that  Squatter  Sover- 

dgnty!    What  has  become  of  it?    Can  you  get  anybody  to  tell  you  now 

that  the  people  of  a  Territory  have  any  authority  to  govern  themselves, 

in  regard  to  this  mooted  question  of  slavery,  before  they  form  a  State 

OoQstitntion?    No  such  thing  at  all,  although  there  is  a  general  running 

fire,  and  although  there  has  been  a  hurrah  made  in  every  speech  on  that 

lide,  assuming  that  policy  had  given  the  people  of  a  Territory  the  right 

to  goTem  themselves  upon  this  question ;  yet  the  point  is  dodged.    To- 

dfj  it  has  been  decided — no  more  than  a  year  ago  it  was  decided  by  the 

Snpreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  is  insisted  upon  to-day,  that  the 

people  of  a  Territory  have  no  right  to  exclude  slavery  from  a  Territory, 

that  if  any  one  man  chooses  to  take  slaves  into  a  Territory,  all  the  rest 

Af  the  people  have  no  right  to  keep  them  out.    This  being  so,  and  this 

decision  being  made  one  of  the  points  that  tlie  Judge  approved,  and  one 

!n  the  approval  of  which  he  says  he  means  to  keep  me  down — put  me 

down  J  should  not  say,  for  I  have  never  been  up.    He  says  he  is  in  favor 

of  it,  and  sticks  to  it,  and  expects  to  win  his  battle  on  that  decision, 

whieh  says  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Squatter  Sovereignty ;  but  that 

any  one  man  may  take  slaves  into  a  Territory,  and  all  the  other  men  in 

the  Territory  may  be  opposed  to  it,  and  yet  by  reason  of  the  Constitution 

they  cannot  prohibit  it.    When  that  is  so,  how  much  is  left  of  this  vaat 

matter  of  Squatter  Sovereignty,  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

The  Lecompton  Constitution  and  its  fate  were  next  dis- 
cnsied,  and  then  Mr.  Lincoln  proceeded  to  reply  to  the 
inferences,  which  his  opponent  had  so  characteristically 
but  nnwarrantably  drawn  from  the  introductory  para- 
graph of  his  Springfield  speech.    He  said : 

In  this  paragraph  which  I  have  quoted  in  your  hearing,  and  to  which  I 
•ak  the  attention  of  all,  Judge  Douglas  thinks  he  discovers  great  political 
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heresy.  I  want  jonr  attention  particnlarlj  to  what  he  has  icferred  from  , 
it.  He  says  I  am  in  favor  of  making  all  the  States  of  this  Union  nniform 
in  all  their  internal  regulations ;  that  in  all  their  domestic  concerns  I  am 
in  favor  of  making  them  entirely  uniform.  He  draws  this  inference  from 
the  language  I  have  quoted  to  you.  He  says  that  I  am  in  favor  of  making 
war  by  the  North  upon  the  South  for  the  extinction  of  slavery ;  that  I  am 
also  in  favor  of  inviting  (as  he  expresses  it)  the  South  to  a  war  upon  tho 
North,  for  the  purpose  of  nationalizing  slavery.  Now,  it  is  singular  enough, 
if  you  will  carefully  read  tliat  passage  over,  that  I  did  not  say  that  I  was  in 
favor  of  any  thing  in  it.  I  only  said  what  I  expected  would  take  place.  I 
made  a  prediction  only — it  may  have  been  a  foolish  one,  perhaps.  I  did 
not  even  say  that  I  desired  that  slavery  should  be  put  in  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction.  I  do  say  so  now,  however,  so  there  need  be  no  longer 
any  difficulty  about  that.    It  may  be  written  down  in  the  great  speech. 

Gentlemen,  Judge  Douglas  informed  you  that  this  speech  of  mine  was 
probably  carefully  prepared.  I  admit  that  it  was.  I  am  not  master  of 
language ;  I  have  not  a  fine  education ;  I  am  not  capable  of  entering  into 
a  disquisition  upon  dialectics,  as  I  believe  you  call  it ;  but  I  do  ^  t  believe 
the  language  I  employed  bears  any  such  construction  as  Judge  Douglas 
puts  upon  it.  But  I  don't  care  about  a  quibble  in  regard  to  words.  I 
know  what  I  meant,  and  I  will  not  leave  this  crowd  in  doubt,  if  J  can 
explain  it  to  them,  what  I  really  meant  in  the  use  of  that  paragraph. 

I  am  not,  in  tho  first  place,  unaware  that  this  Government  has  endured 
eighty-two  years  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  know  that.  I  am  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  country,  and  I  know  that  it  has 
endured  eighty-two  years,  half  slave  and  half  free.  I  believe — and  that  is 
what  I  meant  to  allude  to  there — ^I  Mieve  it  has  endured,  because  during 
all  that  time,  until  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill,  the  public  mind 
did  rest  all  the  time  in  the  belief  that  slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate 
extinction.  That  was  what  gave  us  the  rest  that  we  had  through  that 
period  of  eighty-two  years ;  at  least,  so  I  believe.  I  have  always  hated 
slavery,  I  think,  as  much  as  any  Abolitionist — I  have  been  an  Old  Line 
Whig — I  have  always  hated  it,  but  I  have  always  been  quiet  about  it  un- 
til this  new  era  of  the  introduction  of  the  Nebraska  bill  began.  I  always 
believed  that  everybody  was  against  it,  and  that  it  was  in  course  of  ulti- 
mate extinction.  [Pointing  to  Mr.  Browning,  who  stood  near  by.] 
Browning  thought  so ;  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  linve  rested  in  the 
belief  that  slavery  was  in  course  of  ultimate  extinction.  They  had 
reason  so  to  believe. 

The  ad<>ption  of  the  Constitution  and  its  attendant  history  led  the 
people  to  believe  so ;  and  that  such  was  the  belief  of  the  fraraers  of  the 
•  Constitution  itself,  why  did  those  old  men,  about  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution,  decree  that  slavery  should  not  go  into  the  new  Terri- 
tory, where  it  had  not  already  gone  ?  Why  declare  that  within  twenty 
years  the  African  Slave  Trade,  by  which  slaves  are  supplied,  might  be  out 
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s  an  these  acts  ?  I  might  enumerate  mora 
What  were  they  but  a  clear  iDdication  that 
ion  intended  and  expected  the  ultimate  ex- 
knd  now,  wlien  I  say,  as  I  said  in  m j  speech 
ted  from,  when  I  saj  that  I  think  the  oppo- 
( farther  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  thn 
he  belief  that  it  is  in  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
bat  thej  will  place  it  where  the  founders 
placed  it. 

,  and  I  have  now  no  inclination  to  take  it 

no  right,  and  ought  to  be  no  inclination  in 

to  enter  into  the  slave  States,  and  interfere 

at  all.     I  have  suid  that  always;  Judge 

—if  not  quite  a  hundred  times,  at  least  as 

id  when  it  is  said  that  I  am  in  favor  of 

)  it  exists,  I  know  it  is  unwarranted-  bj 

and,  as  I  believe,  by  any  thing  I  have  ever 

I  ever  used  language  which  could  fairly  be 

ilieve  I  never  have),  I  now  correct  it. 

nee  that  Judge  Douglas  draws,  that  I  am 

I  at  war  with  one  another.    I  know  that 

and  I  believe  that  no  fair  mind  can  infer 

I  have  ever  said. 


».ago  and  those  that  had  preceded 

lat  the  struggle  was  to  take  the 

est  between  the  two  men,  and  in 

Jy,  mentally,  and  politically, — 

tagonistic  to  each  other.     Each, 

e  other  as   the  embodiment  of 

iras  in  deadly  hostility.     Judge 

3ion  of  all  sympathizers   with 

those  who  openly  advocated  it, 

''ho  took  the  more  plausible  and 

Dg  whether  it  ''was  voted  down 

soul  was  on  lire  with  love  for 

ty,  and  with  reverence  for  the 

id  for  the  principles  of  freedom 

which  they  marched.     He  felt 

lere  local  one ;  that  it  was  com- 

uence  which  man  succeeded  in 
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the  fight,  bnt  that  it  was  all-important  that  the  banner  of 
freedom  should  be  borne  with  no  faltering  step,  bnt  "  full 
high  advanced."  And  thus  through  the  whole  campaign 
he  sought  with  all  his  power  to  press  home  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  the  principles,  the  example,  and  the  teach- 
ings  of  the  men  of  the  Revolution. 

At  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  the  speeches  in  Chicago, 
to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  tliere  was  no  under- 
standing regarding  joint  discussions.  One  week  later,how- 
ever,  both  spoke  in  Springfield  on  the  same  day,  but  be- 
fore diflTerent  audi  ^nces ;  and  one  week  later,  Mr.  Lincoln 
addressed  a  letter  to  Douglas,  challenging  him  to  a  series 
of  debates  during  the  campaign. 

The  challenge  was  accepted,  and  arrangements  were  at 
once  made  for  the  meetings.  The  terms  proposed  by  Mr, 
Douglas — ^whether  intentionally  or  unintentionally  does 
not  appear — were  such  as  to  give  him  the  decided  advan- 
tage of  having  four  opening  and  closing  speeches  to  Mr, 
Lincoln's  three  ;  but  Mr.  Lincoln,  while  noticing  the  in- 
equality, did  not  hesitate  to  accept  them. 

The  seven  joint  debates  were  held  as  follows : — ^at  Ot- 
tawa, on  August  21st ;  at  Freeport,  on  August  27th ;  at 
Jonesboro,  on  September  15th ;  at  Charleston,  on  Septem- 
ber 18th ;  at  Galesburg,  on  October  7th ;  at  Quincy,  on  Oc- 
tober 13th ;  at  Alton,  on  October  15th.  These  seven  tour- 
naments raised  the  greatest  excitement  throughout  the 
State.  They  were  held  in  all  quarters  of  the  State,  from 
Freeport  in  the  north  to  Jonesboro  in  the  extreme  south. 
Everywhere  the  different  parties  turned  out  to  do  honor 
to  their  champions.  Processions  and  cavalcades,  bands  of 
music  and  cannon-firing,  made  every  day  a  day  of  excite- 
ment. But  far  greater  was  the  excitement  of  such  orator  • 
ical  contests  between  two  such  skilled  debaters,  before 
mixed  audiences  of  friends  and  foes,  to  rejoice  over  every 
keen  thrust  at  the  adversary,  to  be  cast  down  by  each 
failure  to  parry  the  thrust  so  aimed.  It  is  impossible  to 
present  here  any. thing  more  than  the  barest  sketch  of 
these  great  efforts  of  Mr.  Lincoln.    They  are,  and  always 
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a:e  interested  in  the  history  of  the 

tdnable  and  important  documents. 

Joint  debates,  which  took  place  at 

igain  rung  the  changes  upon  the 

TMr.  Lincoln's  Springfield  speech, 

st  itself,"  etc.  Mr.  Lincoln  reitera- 

defended  it  in  effect,  as  he  did 

50.    Then  he  took  np  the  charge 

ty  made,  of  the  existence  of  a  con- 

My  over  the  Northern  States,  and 

g  as  proof  a  speech  which  Mr. 

nade   on  the  Lecompton  bill,  in 

illy  made  the  same  charge  against 

He  then  showed    again,   that 

for  the  accomplishment  of  the 

of  the  Supreme  Court  that  no 

^ery,  as  the  court  had  already  de- 

K)uld  exclude  it,  and  the  acquies- 

uch  a  decision ;  and  he  told  his 

fi  doing  all  in  his  i)ower  to  bring 

e  in  advance,  by  declaring  that 

)t  to  care  whether  slavery  "  was 

by  announcing  himself  in  favor 

m,  not  because  it  was  right,  but 

e  court  is  to  him  a  *'  Thus  saith 

mmitting  himself  to  the  next  de- 

» this.   He  closed  his  speech  with 

ords : — 

a  statesmaD,  the  man  for  whom  I  fonglit 
r  once  said  of  a  class  of  men  who  would 
J  and  nltimate  emancipation,  that  thej 
back  to  the  era  of  onr  independence,  and 
ders  its  annual  joyons  retnrn ;  they  mnst 
ind  ns ;  they  mast  penetrate  the  hnman 
e  of  liberty ;  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
Q  this  country !     To  my  thinking,  Judgf 

vast  influence,  doing  that  very  tiling  in 
lat  the  negro  has  nothing  in  the  Declara* 

Clay  plainly  understood  the  contrary 
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Judge  Douglas  is  going  back  to  the  era  of  our  Revolution,  and,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  bis  ability,  muzzling  the  cannon  which  thunders  its  annual  joyous 
return.  When  be  invites  any  people,  willing  to  have  slavery,  to  establish 
it,  he  is  blowing  out  the  moral  lights  around  us.  When  he  says,  he  ^*  c^res 
not  whether  slavery  is  voted  down  or  voted  np," — that  it  is  a  sacred 
right  of  self-government, — he  is,  in  my  judgment,  penetrating  the  human 
soul,  and  eradicating  the  light  of  reason  and  the  love  of  liberty  in  this 
American  people.  And  now  I  will  only  say,  that  when,  by  all  these 
means  and  appliances,  Judge  Douglas  shall  succeed  in  bringing  public  sen- 
timent to  an  exact  accordance  with  his  own  views — when  these  vast  as- 
semblages shall  echo  back  all  these  sentiments — when  they  shall  come  to 
repeat  his  views  and  to  avow  his  principles,  and  to  say  all  that  he  says  on 
these  mighty  questions — then  it  needs  only  the  formality  of  the  second 
Dred  Scott  decision,  which  he  indorses  in  advance,  to  make  slavery  alike 
lawful  in  all  the  States— old  as  well  as  new.  North  as  well  as  South. 

The  debate  at  Preeport — ^the  second  of  the  series — took 
place  August  27,  and  was  marked  by  Mr.  Lincoln  answer- 
ing a  series  of  seven  questions  proposed  by  his  opponent. 
We  give  the  interrogatories  and  the  replies,  as  follows  : 

Question  1.  I  desire  to  know  whether  Lincoln  to-day  stands,  as  he  did 
in  1854,  in  favor  of  the  unconditional  repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law  ? 

Answer.  I  do  not  now,  nor  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of  the  uncondi- 
tional repeal  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  law. 

Q.  2.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to-day,  as  be 
did  in  1854,  against  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union, 
even  if  the  people  want  them  ? 

A.  I  do  not  now,  or  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of 
any  more  slave  States  into  the  Union. 

Q.  8.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  against  the  admis- 
sion of  a  new  State  into  the  Union  with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  people 
of  that  State  may  see  fit  to  make  ? 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a  new  State  into 
the  Union,  with  such  a  Constitution  as  the  people  of  that  State  may  see 
fit  to  make. 

Q.  4.  I  want  to  know  whether  he  stands  to-day  pledged  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia? 

A.  I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Q.  5.  I  desire  him  to  answer  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  slave-trade  between  the  different  States  f 

A.  I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  slave-trade  be 
tween  the  different  States. 

Q.  6.     1  desire  to  know  whether  he  stands  pledged  to  prohibit  slavery 
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Jnited  States,  North  as  well  as  South  of  tha 

i  expressly,  pledged  to  a  belief  in  the  right 
hkbit  alaverj  in  all  the  United  States  Terri- 

rer  whether  he  is  opposed  to  the  acquisition 

iavery  is  first  prohibited  therein  ? 

oaed  to  honest  acquisition  of  territory ;  and, 

r  would  not  oppose  snch  acquisition,  accord- 

iqnisition  would  or  would  not  aggravate  tha 

ires. 

)Be  questions,  Mr.  Lincoln  notified 
lonld  insist  upon  the  right  to  pro- 
wr  to  him,  if  he  desired  to  do  so, 
litted  these  four  interrogatories : 

of  Kansas  shall,  hj  means  entirely  unob 

tots,  adopt  a  State  Constitution,  and  ask 

nr  it,  h^are  they  have  the  requisite  number 

I  English  bill — some  ninety-three  thousand 

I 

Jnited  States  Territory,  in  any  lawful  way, 

of  the  United  States,  exclude  slavery  from 

'.  of  a  State  Constitution  ? 

t  of  the  United  States  shall  decide  that 

from  their  limits,  are  you  iu  favor  of  ac- 

lowing  such  decision  as  a  rule  of  political 

cquiring  additional  territory,  in  disregard 
!ect  the  nation  on  the  slavery  question  f 

received,  as  he  undoubtedly  ex- 
lies.  He  also,  in  the  course  of 
J  upon  his  opponent  a  charge  of 
aving  been  adopted  at  a  Repub- 
hich  were  never  so  adopted,  and 
attention  to  the  conspiracy  to 
jhoTved  that  his  pretended  desire 
erritory  free  to  establish  slavery 
'  only  a  desire  to  allow  them  to 
wn  by  his  voting  against  Mr 
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Chase's  amendment  to  the  Nebraska  bill,  which  gave 
the  leave  to  exclnde  it. 

In  the  third  debate,  which  took  place  at  Jonesboro,  Mr. 
Lincoln  showed  that  Douglas  and  his  friends  were  trying 
to  change  the  position  of  the  country  on  the  slavery 
question  from  what  it  was  when  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  and  that  the  disturbance  of  the  country  had 
arisen  from  this  pernicious  effort.  He  then  cited  from 
Democratic  speeches  and  platforms  of  former  days  to 
prove  that  they  occupied  then  the  very  opposite  ground 
on  the  question  from  that  which  was  taken  at  the  time  he 
was  speaking.  He  also  brought  out  in  strong  relief  the 
evasive  character  of  Douglas' s  answers  to  the  questions 
which  he  had  proposed,  especially  the  subterfuge  of  "un- 
friendly legislation,"  which  he  had  set  forth  as  the  means 
by  which  the  people  of  a  Territory  could  exclude  slavery 
from  its  limits  in  spite  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  pre- 
paring these  questions  for  Douglas,  he  was  urged  by  some 
of  his  friends  not  to  comer  him  on  this  last  point,  because 
he  would  surely  stand  by  his  doctrine  of  Squatter  Sov- 
ereignty in  defiance  of  the  Dred  Scott  decision,  "and 
that,"  said  they,  "will  make  him  Senator."  " That  may 
be,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  "  but  if 
he  takes  that  shoot  he  never  can  be  President." 

Mr.  Lincoln' s  sagacity  did  not  fail  him  here.  This  posi- 
tion which  Douglas  took  of  "unfriendly  legislation," 
was  a  stumbling-block  which  he  was  never  able  to  get 
over  ;  and  if  the  contest  between  them  had  brought  out 
no  other  good  result,  the  compelling  Douglas  to  take  this 
ground  was  a  most  important  point  gained. 

In  the  fourth  joint  debate  at  Charleston,  Mr.  Lincoln 
brought  forward  and  spoke  at  length  upon  the  evidence 
of  a  charge  previously  made  by  Judge  Trumbull  against 
Douglas,  of  being  himself  reponsible  for  a  clause  in  the 
Kansas  bill  which  would  have  deprived  the  people  of 
Kansas  of  the  right  to  vote  upon  their  own  Constitution. 

He  stated  this  point  as  follows : 
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Hr.  Douglases)  hands  had  the  proyision  in  it 
ntion  to  the  people ;  and  I  ulj  its  language 
lion  for  a  Babmisdon,  and  that  be  took  the 
10  known  tliat  the  bill  was  silent  in  this 
Oougkis^  it  tD<u  not  Hlent  tehen  you  got  it. 
tSon,  when  jou  got  it,  for  a  submission  of 
i^  And  now,  mj  direct  question  to  Judge 
lie  deemed  the  bill  silent  on  this  point,  he 
■t  those  particular  harmless  words.  If  he 
.without  this  provision,  he  might  say  what 
It  was  implied  that  the  Constitution  would 
I  people,  how  could  these  two  lines  so  en- 
ke  it  necessary  to  strike  them  out  ?  How 
m.  was  still  implied,  after  its  express  provi- 
he  bill  f  I  find  the  bill  Yocal  with  the  pro- 
ffe  took  it  out,  and  although  he  took  out 
il^  submission  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  I  ask, 
f  I  ask  him  whether  he  took  the  original 
pDeges  was  in  the  bill  ?  If  he  admits  that  he 
fke  did  it  for  t  It  looks  to  us  as  if  he  had 
hirently  to  him — ^if  he  has  a  different  reason 
ll^  assign  him — he  can  tell  it.    I  insist  upon 

iBUess  to  say,  could  not  parry  this 
Wrts  to  do  so  (for  Mr.  Lincoln  gave 
les  subsequently  to  explain  his 
lost  his  temper. 

IBions  now  in  progress  in  many 
I  following  passage  from  Mr.  Lin- 
\  Mr.  Douglas,  in  this  debate  at 
cnliar  interest. 

fou  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  get  from 
liether  I  am  in  favor  of  negro  citizenship, 
lever  asked  me  the  question  before.  He 
r  ask  it  again,  for  I  tell  him  very  frankly 
»  citizenship.  This  furnishes  me  an  ocoa- 
Dn  the  subject.  I  mentioned  in  a  certain 
n  printed,  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
\  possibly  be  made  a  citizen;  and  with- 
md  of  complaint  in  regard  to  that,  or 
eomplaint,  Judge  Douglas  has  from  that 
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thiDg  niannfactnred  nearly  every  thing  that  he  ever  says  about  my  dispo- 
sition to  prodaoe  an  equality  between  the  negroes  and  the  white  people. 
If  any  one  will  read  my  speech,  he  will  find  I  mentioned  that  as  one  of 
the  points  decided  in  the  coarse  of  the  Sapreme  Court  opinions,  bnt  I  did 
not  state  what  objection  I  had  to  it.  But  Judge  Douglas  tells  the  people 
what  my  objection  was,  when  I  did  not  tell  them  myself.  Now  my  opinion 
is  that  the  Afferent  States  have  the  power  to  make  a  negro  a  citizen  under 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  if  they  choose.  The  Dred  Scott 
decision  decides  that  they  have  not  that  power.  If  the  State  of  Illinois 
had  that  power  I  should  be  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  it.  That  is  alll 
have  to  say  about  it. 

In  the  fifth  joint,debate,  that  at  Galesburg,  Mr.  Llncolii 
defended  the  Republican  party  from  the  charge  of  being 
sectional,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  thus  pointedly 
sketched  the  difference  between  the  supporters  of  Mr. 
Douglas  and  their  opponents,  as  regarded  the  manner  in 
which  they  respectively  looked  upon  the  free  and  slave 
States : — 

The  Judge  tells,  m  proceeding,  that  he  is  opposed  to  making  any  odioaa 
distinctions  between  free  and  slave  States.  I  am  altogether  unaware  that 
the  Republicans  are  in  favor  of  making  any  odious  distinctions  between 
the  free  and  slave  States.  But  there  still  is  a  difference,  I  think,  between 
Judge  Douglas  and  the  Republicans  in  this.  I  suppose  that  the  real  dif- 
ference between  Judge  Douglas  and  his  friends,  and  the  Republicans  on 
the  contrary,  is,  that  the  Judge  is  not  in  favor  of  making  any  difference 
between  slavery  and  liberty — that  he  is  in  favor  of  eradicating,  of  pressing 
out  of  view,  the  questions  of  preference  in  this  country  for  free  or  slave 
institutions ;  and  consequently  every  sentiment  he  utters  discards  the  idea 
that  there  is  any  wrong  in  slavery.  Every  thing  that  emanates  from  him 
or  his  coa^utors  in  their  course  of  policy,  carefully  excludes  the  thought 
that  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in  slavery.  All  their  arguments,  if  yon 
will  consider  them,  will  be  seen  to  exclude  the  thought  that  there  is  any 
thing  whatever  wrong  in  slavery.  If  you  will  take  the  Judge^s  speeches, 
and  select  the  short  and  pointed  sentences  expressed  by  him — as  his 
d^laration  that  he  **  don^t  care  whether  slavery  is  voted  up  or  down" — 
you  will  see  at  once  that  this  is  perfectly  logical,  if  you  do  not  admit  that 
slavery  is  wrong.  If  you  do  admit  that  it  is  wrong,  Judge  Douglas  cannot 
logically  say  he  don't  care  whether  a  wrong  is  voted  up  or  voted  down. 
Judge  Douglas  declares  that  if  any  community  want  slavery  they  have  a 
right  to  have  i^  He  can  say  that  logically,  if  he  says  that  there  is  no 
wrong  in  slavery ;  but  if  you  admit  that  there  is  a  wrong  in  it,  he  cannot 
logically  say  that  anybody  has  a  right  to  do  wrong.  He  insists  that| 
upon  the  score  of  equality,  the  owners  of  slaves  and  the  owners  of  property 
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-^f  horses  and  everj  other  sort  of  property — should  be  alike,  and  hold 
them  alike  in  a  new  Territory.  That  is  perfectly  logical,  if  the  two 
fpecies  of  property  are  alike,  and  are  equally  founded  in  right.  But  if  you 
admit  that  one  of  them  is  wrong,  you  cannot  institute  any  equality  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  And  from  this  difference  of  sentiment — the  belief 
on  the  part  of  one  that  the  institution  is  wrong,  and  a  policy  springing 
from  that  belief  which  looks  to  the  arrest  of  the  enlargement  of  that 
wrong ;  and  this  other  sentiment,  that  it  is  no  wrong,  and  a  policy  sprung 
from  that  sentiment  which  will  tolerate  no  idea  of  preventing  that  wrong 
from  growing  larger,  and  looks  to  there  nerer  being  an  end  of  it  through 
ill  the  existence  of  things — arises  the  real  difference  between  Judge 
Douglas  and  his  friends  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Republicans  on  the 
other.  Now,  I  confess  myself  as  belonging  to  that  class  in  the  country 
who  contemplate  slavery  as  a  moral,  social,  and  political  evil,  having  due 
regard  for  its  actual  existence  amongst  us,  and  the  difficulties  of  getting 
rid  of  it  in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  to  all  the  Oonstitutional  obligations 
which  have  been  thrown  about  it ;  but,  nevertheless,  desire  a  policy  that 
looks  to  the  prevention  of  it  as  a  wrong,  and  looks  hopefully  to  the  time 
when,  as  a  wrong,  it  may  come  to  an  end. 

Mr.  Lincoln  also,  after  again  calling  attention  to  the 
fraudulent  resolutions,  and  giving  strong  proof  that  Doug- 
las himself  was  a  party  to  the  imposition,  showed  that  he 
had  failed  to  answer  his  question  about  the  acceptance 
of  the  new  Dred  Scott  decision,  which,  he  said,  was  *' just 
as  sure  to  be  made  as  to-morrow  is  to  come,  if  the  Demo- 
cratic party  shall  be  sustained"  in  the  elections.  He  then 
discussed  the  policy  of  acquiring  more  territory,  and  the 
importance  of  deciding  upon  any  such  acquisition,  by  the 
effect  which  it  would  have  upon  the  Slavery  question 
among  ourselves. 

In  the  next  debate,  at  Quincy,  besides  making  some 
personal  points  as  to  the  mode  in  which  Douglas  had  con- 
ducted the  previous  discussions,  he  stated  clearly  and 
briefly  what  were  the  principles  of  the  Republican  party, 
what  they  proposed  to  do,  and  what  they  did  not  propose 
to  do. 

This  exposition  is  at  once  so  lucid  and  succinct  that 
we  give  the  passage  at  length.  Mr.  Lincoln  alluded  to  the 
assertion  made  by  Judge  Douglas  at  Galesburg,  that  he 
(Mr.  Lincoln)  desired  to  avoid  the  responsibility  attach- 
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ing  to  the  ''  enormity"  of  the  principles  he  advocated,  and 
said  that  he  would  heartily  state  those  principles,  as  well 
as  it  was  in  his  power  to  do,  *4nall  their  enormity," 
which  he  did  as  follows : 

We  have  in  this  nation  this  element  of  domestic  slayeiy.  It  is  a  matter 
of  absolute  certaintj  that  it  is  a  disturbing  element.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
all  the  great  men  who  have  expressed  an  opinion  upon  it,  that  it  is  a  dan- 
gerous element.  We  keep  up  a  controversy  in  regard  to  it.  That  oontro- 
yersj  necessarily  springs  from  difference  of  opinion,  and  if  we  can  leam 
exactlj — can  reduce  to  the  lowest  elements — what  that  difference  of  opinion 
is,  we  perhaps  shall  be  better  prepared  for  discussing  the  different  systems 
of  policy  that  we  would  propose  in  regard  to  that  disturbing  element. 
I  suggest  that  the  difference  of  opinion,  reduced  to  its  lowest  terms,  is  no 
other  than  the  difference  between  the  men  who  think  slavery  a  wrong 
and  those  who  do  not  thiuk  it  wrong.  The  Republican  party  think  it 
a  wrong — we  think  it  is  a  moral,  a  social,  and  a  political  wrong.  We 
think  it  is  a  wrong  not  confining  itself  merely  to  the  persons  or  the  states 
where  it  exists,  but  that  it  is  a  wrong  in  its  tendency,  to  say  the  least,  that 
extends  itself  to  the  existence  of  the  whole  nation.  Because  we  think  it 
wrong,  we  propose  a  course  of  policy  that  shall  deal  with  it  as  a  wrong. 
We  deal  with  it  as  with  any  other  wrong,  in  so  far  as  we  can  prevent  its 
growing  any  larger,  and  so  deal  with  it  that  in  the  run  of  time  there  may 
be  some  promise  of  an  end  to  it.  We  have  a  due  regard  to  the  actual 
presence  of  it  amongst  us,  and  the  dif&culties  of  getting  rid  of  it  in  any 
satisfactory  way,  and  all  the  Oonstitutional  obligations  thrown  about  it 
I  suppose  that  in  reference  both  to  its  actual  existence  in  the  nation,  and 
to  our  Constitutional  obligations,  we  have  no  right  at  all  to  disturb  it  in 
the  States  where  it  exists,  and  we  profess  that  we  have  no  more  inclina- 
tion to  disturb  it  than  we  have  the  right  to  do  it.  We  go  further  than 
that ;  we  don^t  propose  to  disturb  it  where,  in  one  instance,  we  think  the 
Oonstitution  would  permit  us.  We  think  the  Constitution  would  permit 
US  to  disturb  it  in  the  Dbtrict  of  Columbia.  Still  we  do  not  propose  to 
do  that,  unless  it  should  be  in  terms  which  I  donH  suppose  the  nation  is 
very  likely  soon  to  agree  to— the  terms  of  making  the  emancipation 
gradual,  and  compensating  the  unwilling  owners.  Where  we  suppose  we 
have  the  Oonstitutional  right,  we  restrain  ourselves  in  reference  to  the 
actual  existence  of  the  institution  and  the  difSculties  thrown  about  it 
We  also  oppose  it  as  an  evil,  so  far  as  it  seeks  to  spread  itself. .  We  insist 
on  the  policy  that  shall  restrict  it  to  its  present  limits.  We  donH  suppose 
that  in  doing  this  we  violate  any  thing  due  to  the  actual  presence  of  the 
institution,  or  an/  thing  due  to  the  Constitutional  guaranties  thrown 
around  it. 

We  oppoM  tUe  Dred  Scott  decision  in  a  certain  way,  upon  which  I 
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ooght  perhAps  to  address  yon  a  few  word;?.  We  do  not  propose  that 
when  Dred  Scott  has  been  decided  to  be  a  slave  by  the  court,  we,  as  a 
mob,  will  decide  him  to  be  free.  We  do  not  propose  that,  when  anj 
other  one,  or  one  thousand,  shall  be  decided  by  that  court  to  be  slaves, 
we  will  in  any  violent  way  disturb  the  rights  of  property  thus  settled ; 
hot  we  nevertheless  do  oppose  that  decision  as  a  political  rule,  which 
ihall  be  binding  on  the  voter  to  vote  for  nobody  who  thinks  it  wrong, 
which  shall  be  binding  on  the  members  of  Oongress  or  the  President  to 
fiiTor  no  measure  that  does  not  actually  concur  with  the  principles  of  that 
decision.  We  do  not  propose  to  be  bound  by  it  as  a  political  rule  in  that 
way,  because  we  think  it  lays  the  foundation  not  merely  of  enlarging 
and  ^reading  out  what  we  consider  an  evil,  but  it  lays  the  foundation  for 
spreading  that  evil  into  the  States  themselves.  We  propose  so  resisting 
it  ss  to  have  it  reversed  if  we  can,  and  a  new  Judicial  rule  established 
opon  this  subject. 

I  will  add  this,  that  if  there  be  any  man  who  does  not  believe  that 
slavery  is  wrong  in  the  three  aspects  which  I  have  mentioned,  or  in  any 
one  of  them,  that  man  is  misplaced,  and  ought  to  leave  us.  While,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  be  any  man  in  the  Republican  party  who  is  impa- 
tieot  over  the  necessity  springing  from  its  actual  presence,  and  is  impa- 
tient of  the  Constitutional  guaranties  thrown  around  it,  and  would  act  in 
disregard  of  these,  he  too  is  misplaced,  standing  with  us.  He  will  find  his 
place  somewhere  else ;  for  we  have  a  due  regard,  so  far  as  we  are  capable 
of  understanding  them,  for  all  these  things.  This,  gentlemen,  as  well  as 
I  can  give  it,  is  a  plain  statement  of  our  principles  in  all  their  enormity. 

Mr.  Douglas  replied  to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  a  manner  wliich 
proved  that  he  felt  the  arguments  which  his  antagonist 
had  advanced  to  be  actually  unanswerable,  and  in  open 
ing  his  rejoinder  Mr.  Lincoln  used  this  language  : — 

I  wiah  to  return  to  Judge  Douglas  my  profound  thanks  for  his  public 
annunciation  here  to-day,  to  be  put  on  record,  that  his  system  of  policy 
in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery  contemplates  that  it  shall  last  for- 
ettT.  We  are  getting  a  little  nearer  the  true  issue  of  this  controversy,  and 
I  am  profoundly  grateful  for  this  one  sentence.  Judge  Douglas  asks  you^ 
"  Why  cannot  the  instit  ition  of  slavery,  or  rather,  why  cannot  the  nation, 
part  slave  and  part  free,  continue  as  oar  fathers  made  it /oreverf^^  In  the 
first  place,  I  insist  that  our  fathers  did  not  make  this  nation  half  slave 
and  half  free,  or  part  slave  and  part  free.  I  insist  that  they  found  the  in- 
stitution of  slavery  existing  here.  They  did  not  make  it  so,  but  they  left 
it  so,  because  they  knew  of  no  way  to  get  rid  of  it  at  that  time.  When 
Judge  Douglas  undertakes  to  say  that,  as  a  matter  of  choice,  the  fathers 
of  the  Government  made  this  nation  part  slave  and  part  free,  he  assumes 
lehat  is  historically  a  falsehood.    More  than  that :    when  the  fathers 
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of  the  Government  cat  off  the  source  of  slaverj  bj  the  abolition  of 
the  ilaye-trade,  and  adopted  a  system  of  restricting  it  from  the  new 
Territories  where  it  had  not  existed,  I  maintain  that  thej  placed  it 
where  thej  understood,  and  all  sensible  men  understood,  it  was  in  the 
coarse  of  ultimate  extinction ;  and  when  Judge  Douglas  asks  me  whj  it 
cannot  continue  as  our  fathers  made  it,  I  ask  him  why  he  and  his  Mends 
could  not  let  it  remain  as  our  fathers  made  it  ?  • 

It  is  precisely  all  I  ask  of  him  in  relation  to  the  institution  of  slavery, 
that  it  shall  be  placed  upon  the  basis  that  our  fathers  placed  it  upon.  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  South  Carolina,  once  said,  and  truly  said,  that  when  this  Gov- 
ernment was  established,  no  one  expected  the  institution  of  slavery  to 
last  until  this  day ;  and  that  the  men  who  formed  this  Gt>vemment  were 
wiser  and  better  than  the  men  of  these  days ;  but  the  men  of  these  days 
had  experience  which  the  fathers  had  not,  and  that  experience  had  taught 
them  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin,  and  this  had  made  the  perpetuation 
of  the  institution  of  slavery  a  necessity  in  this  country.  Judge  Douglas 
could  not  let  it  stand  upon  the  basis  on  which  our  fathers  placed  it,  but 
removed  it,  aud  put  it  upon  the  cotton-gin  basis.  It  is  a  question,  there- 
fore, for  him  and  his  friends  to  answer — why  they  could  not  let  it  remain 
where  the  fathers  of  the  Government  originally  placed  it. 

The  seventh  and  last  joint  debate  took  place  at  Alton, 
October  15.  According  to  the  schedule  previously  agreed 
upon,  Mr.  Douglas  had  the  opening  speech.  Mr.  Lincoln, 
in  his  rejoinder,  made  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  review 
of  the  slavery  question  in  its  relations  to  the  Democratic 
party.  He  showed  that  the  doctrines  of  that  party,  with 
reference  to  this  question,  were  not  those  held  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution ;  traced  the  development  of  the  agita- 
tion which  had  resulted  from  the  efforts  of  the  Democracy 
to  put  slavery  upon  a  different  footing,  and  sketched  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  in  which  this  attempt  had  in- 
volved the  country.  He  thus  expressed  his  opinion  of 
the  way  in  which  this  agitation  might  be  terminated  :— 

I  have  intimated  that  I  thought  the  agitation  would  not  cease  until  a 
crisis  should  have  been  reached  and  passed.  I  have  stated  in  what  way  I 
thought  it  would  be  reached  and  passed.  I  have  said  that  it  might  go 
one  way  or  the  other.  We  might,  by  arresting  the  further  spread  of  it, 
and  placing  it  where  the  fathers  originally  placed  it,  put  it  where  Jie  pub- 
lic miad  should  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the  course  of  ultimate  ex- 
tinction. Thus  the  agitation  may  cease.  It  may  be  pushed  forward  until 
it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States,  old  as  well  as  new.  North  as 
well  as  South.    I  have  sidd,  and  I  repeat,  my  wish  is  that  the  further 
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y  and  that  it  may  be  placed  where  the  pablic 

Khat  it  is  in  the  coarse  of  altimate  extinction. 

wish.    I  entertain  the  opinion,  upon  eridenoe 

ke  fathers  of  this  Goyernment  placed  that  in- 

dind  did  rest  in  the  belief  that  it  was  in  the 

•    Let  me  ask  why  they  made  provision  that 

tfrioan  slaye-trade— should  be  cat  off  at  the 

did  they  make  provision  that  in  all  the  new 

time,  slavery  shoald  be  forever  inhibited! 

direction  and  cut  off  its  scarce  in  another,  if 

placed  in  the  coarse  of  altimate  extinction  t 

monstrated  that  the  whole  contro- 
le  vital  question  whether  slavery . 
proved  that  the  sentiment  of  the 
;  "then  existed,  was  that  it  was  not 
glas  and  those  who  sympathized 
e  or  ever  expect  to  see  the  country 
I  evil.     Upon  this  point  he  said : 

>lates  the  institation  of  slavery  in  diis  conn- 
it  of  the  Repablican  party.    It  is  the  sent!- 
•  actions — all  their  argnments  circle— from 
idiate.    They  look  upon  it  as  being  a  moral, 
.nd  while  they  contemplate  it  as  such,  they 
for  its  actnal  existeuce  among  us,  and  the 
in  any  satisfactory  way,  and  to  all  the  con- 
i  about  it.    Yet,  having  a  due  regard  for 
egard  to  it  that  looks  to  its  not  creating 
;  that  it  shoald,  as  far  as  may  be,  be  treated 
ethods  of  treating  it  as  a  wrong  is  to  make 
no  larger.    They  also  desire  a  policy  that 
7ery  at  some  time,  as  being  wrong.     These 
regard  to  it,  as  I  understand  them  ;  and  all 
imcnts  and  propositions  are  brought  within 
'epeat  it  here,  that  if  there  be  a  man  amongst 
)  institution  of  slavery  is  wrong,  in  any  one 
ipoken,  he  is  misplaced,  and  ought  not  to  be 
n  amongst  us  who  is  so  impatient  of  it  as  a 
d  presence  among  as,  and  the  difficulty  of 
satisfactory  way,  and  to  disregard  the  con- 
abont  it,  that  man  is  misplaced,  if  he  is  on 
npathy  with  him  in  practical  action.    He 
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On  this  subject  of  treating  it  as  a  wrong,  and  limiting  its  spread,  let 
me  say  a  word.  Has  any  thing  ever  threatened  the  existence  of  this  Union, 
saye  and  except  this  very  institution  of  slavery?  What  is  it  that  we  hold 
most  dear  amongst  as  ?  Our  own  liberty  and  prosperity.  What  has  ever 
threatened  our  liberty  and  prosperity,  save  and  except  this  institution  of 
slavery  9  If  this  is  true,  how  do  you  propose  to  improve  the  condition  of 
things  hf  enlarging  slavery — by  spreading  it  out  and  making  it  bigger  f 
Yon  may  have  a  wen  or  cancer  upon  your  person  and  not  be  able  to  cut 
it  out  lest  you  bleed  to  death ;  but  surely  it  is  no  way  to  cure  it,  to  en- 
graft it  and  spread  it  over  your  whole  body.  That  is  no  proper  way  of 
treating  what  you  regard  a  wrong.  You  see  this  peaceful  way  of  dealing 
with  it  as  a  wrong — restricting  the  spread  of  it,  and  not  allowing  it  to  go 
into  new  countries  where  it  has  not  already  existed.  That  is  the  peaceful 
way,  the  old-fashioned  way,  the  way  in  which  the  fathers  themselves  set 
us  the  example. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  said  there  is  a  sentiment  which  treats  it  as 
not  being  wrong.  That  is  the  Democratic  sentiment  of  this  day.  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  every  man  who  stands  within  that  range  positively 
asserts  that  it  is  right.  That  class  will  include  all  who  positively  assert 
that  it  is  right,  and  all  who,  like  Judge  Douglas,  treat  it  as  indifferent,  and 
do  not  say  it  is  either  right  or  wrong.  These  two  classes  of  men  fall 
within  the  general  class  of  those  who  do  not  look  upon  it  as  a  wrong. 
And  if  there  be  among  you  anybody  who  supposes  that  he,  as  a  Demo- 
ciat,  can  consider  himself  ^'as  much  opposed  to  slavery  as  anybody,"  I 
would  like  to  reason  with  him.  You  never  treat  it  as  a  wrong.  What 
other  thing  that  you  consider  as  a  wrong,  do  you  deal  with  as  you  deal 
with  that?  Perhaps  you  say  it  is  wrong,  but  your  leader  never  does,  and 
you  quarrel  with  anybody  who  says  it  is  wrong.  Although  you  pretend 
to  say  so  yourself,  you  can  find  no  fit  place  to  deal  with  it  as  a  wrong. 
You  must  not  say  any  thing  about  it  in  the  free  States,  because  it  is  not 
here.  You  must  not  say  any  thing  about  it  in  the  slave  States,  because  it 
is  there.  You  must  not  say  any  thing  about  it  in  the  pulpit,  because  that 
is  religion,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  You  must  not  say  any  thing 
about  it  in  politics,  because  that  will  disturb  the  security  of  "  my  place." 
There  is  no  place  to  talk  about  it  as  being  a  wrong,  although  you  say 
yourself  it  is  a  wrong.  But,  finally,  you  will  screw  yourself  up  to  the  be- 
lief that  if  the  people  of  the  slave  States  should  adopt  a  system  of  grad- 
ual emancipation  on  the  slavery  question,  you  would  be  in  favor  of  it. 
Yon  would  be  in  favor  of  it.  You  say  that  b  getting  it  in  the  right  place, 
and  you  would  be  glad  to  see  it  succeed.  But  you  are  deceiving  yourself. 
You  all  know  that  Frank  Blair  and  Gratz  Brown,  down  there  in  St.  Louis, 
undertook  to  introduce  that  system  into  Missouri.  They  fought  as  vali- 
antly as  they  could  for  the  system  of  gradual  emancipation  which  you 
pretend  you  would  be  glad  to  see  succeed.  Now  I  will  bring  you  to  the 
test.    After  a  hard  fight  they  were  beaten,  and  wh^n  the  news  came  over 
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here  jon  threw  np  your  hats  and  hnrrahed  for  Democracj.  More  than 
that ;  take  all  the  arguments  made  in  fayor  of  the  system  70a  have  pro- 
pooed,  and  it  carefully  excludes  the  idea  that  there  is  any  thing  wrong  in 
the  institution  of  slavery.  The  arguments  to  sustain  that  policy  carefully 
exehided  it.  Even  here  to^-day  you  heard  Judge  Douglas  quarrel  with  me 
becanse  I  uttered  a  wish  that  it  might  sometime  come  to  an  end.  Al- 
though Henry  Olay  could  say  he  wished  every  slave  in  the  United  States 
wms  in  the  conntry  of  his  ancestors,  I  am  denounced  hy  those  pretending 
to  respect  Henry  Clay  for  uttering  a  wish  that  it  might  sometime,  in  some 
peaceful  way,  come  to  an  end.  The  Democratic  policy  in  regard  to  that 
institntion  will  not  tolerate  the  merest  hreath,  the  slightest  hint,  of  the 
least  d^ree  of  wrong  ahout  it. 

Besides  the  speeches  made  in  the  course  of  these  seven 
joint  debates,  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  at  least  fifty  other 
addresses  to  the  people,  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  dnring 
the  canvass,  everywhere  expounding  his  views  and  de- 
claring his  sentiments  with  the  same  frankness  and  man- 
liness. The  chief  interest  of  the  contest,  however,  cen- 
tred in  their  joint  debates,  and  with  every  succeed- 
ing encounter  the  feeling  in  the  State,  and  through- 
out the  country,  became  more  intense.  As  the  day 
for  final  decision  approached,  Illinois  -fairly  blazed 
with  the  excitement.  While  Mr.  Douglas  fully  sus- 
tained his  previous  reputation,  and  justified  the  estimate 
his  friends  had  placed  upon  his  abilities,  he  labored  un- 
der the  comparative  disadvantage  of  being  much  better 
known  to  the  country  at  large  than  was  his  antagonist. 
During  his  long  public  career,  people  had  become  par- 
tially accustomed  to  his  manner  of  presenting*  arguments 
and  enforcing  them.  The  novelty  and  freshness  of  Mr. 
lincoln's  addresses,  on  the  other  hand,  the  homeliness 
and  force  of  his  illustrations,  their  wonderful  pertinence^ 
his  exhaustless  humor,  his  confidence  in  his  own  re- 
sources, engendered  by  his  firm  belief  in  the  justice  of 
the  cause  he  so  ably  advocated,  never  once  rising,  how- 
ever, to  the  point  of  arrogance  or  superciliousness,  fast- 
ened upon  him  the  eyes  of  the  people  everywhere,  friends 
and  opponents  alike.  It  was  not  strange  that  more  than 
once,  during  the  course  of  the  unparalleled  excitement 
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which  marked  this  canvass,  Mr.  Douglas  should  have 
been  thrown  off  his  guard  by  the  singular  self-possession 
displayed  by  his  antagonist,  and  by  the  imperturbable  firm- 
ness with  which  he  maintained  and  defended  a  posi- 
tion once  assumed.  The  unassuming  confidence  which 
marked  Mr.  Lincoln's  conduct  was  early  imparted  to  his 
supporters,  and  each  succeeding  encounter  added  largely 
to  the  number  of  his  friends,  until  they  began  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  a  triumph  might  be  secured  in  spite  of  the 
adverse  circumstances  under  which  the  struggle  was  com- 
menced. And  so  it  would  have  been,  had  party  lines 
been  more  strictly  drawn.  But  the  action  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las with  reference  to  the  Lecompton  Constitution  when  it 
was  before  the  United  States  Senate,  and  the  bitter  hos- 
tility of  the  southern  wing  of  the  Democratic  party  to 
wards  him,  had  led  very  many  Republicans,  and  some  of 
high  consideration  and  influence  in  other  States,  to  favor 
his  return  to  the  Senate.  They  deemed  this  due  to  the 
zeal  and  efficiency  with  which  he  had  resisted  the  attempt 
to  force  slavery  into  Kansas  against  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  as  important  in  encouraging  other  Democratic 
leaders  to  imitate  the  example  of  Douglas  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  slaveholding  aristocracy.  This  feeling 
proved  to  be  of  much  weight  against  Mr.  Lincoln  in  the 
canvass. 

In  the  election  which  took  place  on  November  2d,  the 
popular  vote  stood  as  follows : 

Rfepublioan 126,084 

Douglas  Democrat 121,940 

Lecompton  Democrat 6,091 

Mr.  Lincoln,  therefore,  had  the  people  been  permitted 
to  decide  the  question  directly,  would  have  been  returned 
to  the  Senate,  since  he  had  a  plurality  of  four  thousand 
one  hundred  and  forty-four  votes  over  Mr.  Douglas ;  but 
the  State  legislature  was  the  tribunal  that  was  to  pass 
finally  upon  it ;  and  there,  fortunately  for  the  country, 
as  the  future  showed,  but  unfortunately  for  Mr.  Lincoln 
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at  that  tiine,  the  Democrats  had  secured  an  advantage,  by 
means  of  an  unfair  districting  of  the  State,  which  it  was 
impossible  to  overcome.  Notwithstanding  the  immense 
gains  made  by  the  Republicans,  their  opponents  had,  in 
the  upper  branch  of  this  body,  fourteen  members  to  their 
eleven,  while  in  the  lower  House  these  two  parties  stood 
fcrty  Democrats  to  thirty-five  Republicans.  This  state 
of  afiGurs  secured  Mr.  Douglas  a  re-election,  although  the 
bet  that  he  was  fairly  beaten  on  the  popular  vote,  robbed 
his  triTunph  of  much  of  its  lustre.  An  overruling  Prov- 
idence, the  workings  of  which  can  now  be  clearly  traced, 
but  which  were  then  inscrutable,  by  securing  this  result, 
nltimately  gave  the  nation  for  its  chief  magistrate  the 
man  best  fitted  to  carry  it  safely  tlirough  the  most  trying 
period  of  its  history. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

lOL  LINOOLN  AND  TSB  PEESIDBNOT. 

Thb  Oahpaion  ov  1859  ik  Ohio. — ^Mb.  Linooln^s  Spkxohes  at  OoLUiCBva 
AND  OnsroiNKATi. — His  Visit  to  the  East. — Ik  New  Tobk  Oity. — ^Thi 
'GBEAT  Speech  at  Coofeb  Institxttb. — Mb.  Linooln  Nomikated  vob 
THE  Pbesidekot. — His  Eleotioit. 

Cheerfully  resigning  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  politi- 
cal warfare,  Mr.  Linooln,  upon  the  close  of  this  canyass, 
returned  to  the  practice  of  his  profession.  But  he  was 
not  long  allowed  to  remain  in  retirement.  In  the  autumn 
of  1859  the  Democrats  of  Ohio  nominated  Mr.  Pugh  as 
their  candidate  for  governor,  and  to  repay  the  fidelity 
with  which  he  had  followed  his  standard,  as  well  as  in 
the  hope  of  securing  important  advantages  for  the  democ- 
racy, Mr.  Douglas  was  enlisted  in  the  canvass.  The 
Republicans  at  once  appealed  to  Mr.  Lincoln  to  come  to 
their  assistance.  He  promptly  responded  to  the  invita- 
tion to  meet  his  eld  antagonist,  and  more  than  sustained 
his  great  reputation  by  two  speeches,  one  delivered  at 
Columbus  and  the  other  at  Cincinnati.  Not  fully  satis, 
fied  with  the  position  in  which  the  close  of  the  canvass  in 
Illinois  had  left  his  favorite  doctrine  of  Popular  Sover- 
eignty, Mr.  Douglas  had  secured  the  insertion  in  Harper's 
Magazine  of  an  elaborate  and  carefully  prepared  article 
explaining  his  views  at  length.  Mr.  Lincoln' s  speech  at 
Columbus  was  a  most  masterly  review  of  this  paper. 
After  replying  briefly  to  the  identically  stale  charges 
which  Mr.  Douglas,  had  so  often  repeated  during  the  <jan- 
vass  in  Illinois,  and  which  he  had  reiterated  in  a  speech 
delivered  at  Columbus  a  few  days  previously,  Mr.  Lin- 
coln addressed  himself  to  the  task  he  had  in  hand,  as  fol- 
lows : —  ^ 

The  Repnblican  party,  as  I  nnderstand  its  principles  and  policy,  believe 
that  there  is  great  danger  of  the  institution  of  slavery  being  spread  ont 
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and  extended,  until  it  is  ultimatelj  made  alike  lawful  in  all  the  States  of 
this  Union ;  bo  believing,  to  prevent  that  incidental  and  ultimate  consum 
matioo,  is  the  original  and  chief  purpose  of  the  Republican  organization. 
Isaj'^chief  purpose"  of  the  Republican  organization;  for  it  is  certainly 
trae  that  if  the  National  House  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Republicans, 
they  will  have  to  attend  to  all  the  other  matters  of  national  house-keep- 
ing as  well  as  this.    The  chief  and  real  purpose  of  the  Republican  party 
is  emmentlj  conservative.    It  proposes  nothing  save  and  except  to  restore 
this  Oovemment  to  its  original  tone  in  regard  to  this  element  of  slavery, 
and  there  to  maintain  it,  looking  for  no  further  change  in  reference  to  it 
than  that  which  the  original  framers  of  the  Government  themselves  ex- 
pected and  looked  forward  to. 

The  chief  danger  to  this  purpose  of  the  Republican  party  is  not  just 
now  the  revival  of  the  African  slave-trade,  or  the  passage  of  a  Oongres- 
sional  slaye-code,  or  the  declaring  of  a  second  Dred  Scott  decision,  making 
>la?ei7  lawful  in  all  the  States.    These  are  not  pressing  us  just  now. 
Thej  are  not  qnite  ready  yet.    The  authors  of  these  measures  know  that 
we  are  too  strong  for  them ;  but  they  will  be  upon  us  in  due  time,  and  we 
win  be  grappling  with  them  hand  to  hand,  if  they  are  not  now  headed  off. 
Thej  are  not  now  the  chief  danger  to  the  purpose  of  the  Republican 
oi^ization ;  but  the  most  imminent  danger  that  now  threatens  that  pur- 
pose ifl  that  insidious  Douglas  Popular  Sovereignty.    This  is  the  minei 
snd  sapper.    While  it  does  not  propose  to  revive  the  African  slave-trade, 
nor  to  pass  a  slave-code,  nor  to  make  a  second  Dred  Scott  decision,  it  is 
preparing  us  for  the  onslaught  and  charge  of  these  ultimate  enemies  when 
thef  shall  be  ready  to  come  on,  and  the  word  of  command  for  them  to 
adranoe  shall  be  given.    I  say  this  Douglas  Popular  Sovereignty — for 
there  is  a  broad  distinction,  as  I  now  understand  it,  between  that  article 
and  a  genuine  Popular  Sovereignty. 

I  believe  there  is  a  genuine  popular  sovereignty.     I  think  a  definition 
<ji  genuine  popular  sovereignty,  in  the  abstract,  would  be  about  this: 
That  each  man  shall  do  precisely  as  he  pleases  with  himself,  uid  with  all 
those  things  which  exclusively  concern  him.     Applied  to  Government, 
this  principle  would  be,  that  a  General  Government  shall  do  all  those 
things  which  pertain  to  it,  and  all  the  local  Governments  shall  do  pre- 
cisely as  they  please  in  respect  to  those  matters  which  exclusively  concern 
them.    I  understand  that  this  Government  of  the  United  States,  under 
which  we  live,  is  based  upon  this  principle ;  and  I  am  misunderstood  if 
it  is  supposed  that  I  have  any  war  to  make  upon  that  principle. 

Now,  what  is  Judge  Douglases  Popular  Sovereignty  ?  It  is,  as  a  prin- 
ciple, no  other  than  that,  if  one  man  chooses  to  make  a  slave  of  another 
man,  neither  that  other  man  nor  anybody  else  has  a  right  to  object. 
Applied  in  Government,  as  he  seeks  to  apply  it,  it  is  this :  If,  in  a  new 
Territory  into  which  a  few  people  are  beginning  to  enter  for  the  purpose 
of  making  their  homes,  they  choose  to  either  exclude  slavery  from  their 
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limits  or  to  establish  it  there,  however  one  or  the  other  may  affect  t\\m 
persons  to  be  enslayed,  or  the  infinitely  greater  number  of  persons  who 
are  afterward  to  inhabit  that  Territory,  or  the  other  members  of  the  fami- 
lies of  commnnities,  of  which  thej  are  but  an  incipient  member,  or  the 
general  head  of  the  family  of  States,  as  parent  of  all — ^however  their  action 
may  affect  one  or  the  other  of  these,  there  is  no  power  or  right  to  inter- 
fere.   That  is  Douglases  Popular  Sovereignty  applied. 

He  has  a  good  deal  of  trouble  with  Popular  Sovereignty.    His  ezplana 
tions  explanatory  of  explanations  explained  are  interminable.    The  most 
lengthy,  and,  as  I  suppose,  the  most  maturely  considered  of  his  long  seriei 
of  explanations,  is  his  great  essay  in  Harper^s  Magazine. 

4 

This  exordium  was  followed  by  a  speech  which  will 
rank  among  the  ablest  eJQfbrts  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  In  an 
argument  in  which  great  sarcasm  and  humor  were  charac- 
teristically intermingled,  he  thoroughly  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  the  positions  taken  by  Mr.  Douglas,  and  in 
conclusion,  after  again  warning  his  hearers  against  the 
insidious  dangers  of  this  doctrine  of  popular  sovereignty, 
said : — 

Did  you  ever,  five  years  ago,  hear  of  anybody  in  the  world  saying  that 
the  negro  had  no  share  in  the  Declaration  of  National  Independence ;  that 
it  did  not  mean  negroes  at  all ;  and  when  ^^  all  men "  were  spoken  o^ 
negroes  were  not  included  ? 

I  am  satisfied  that  five  years  ago  that  proposition  was  not  put  upon 
paper  by  any  living  being  anywhere.  I  have  been  unable  at  any  time 
to  find  a  man  in  an  audience  who  would  declare  that  he  had  ever  known 
of  anybody  saying  so  five  years  ago.  But  last  year  there  was  not  a 
Douglas  popular  sovereign  in  Illinois  who  did  not  say  it.  Is  there  one  in 
Ohio  but  declares  his  firm  belief  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  did 
not  mean  negroes  at  all  ?  I  do  not  know  how  this  is ;  I  have  not  been 
here  much ;  but  I  presume  you  are  very  much  alike  everywhere.  Then 
I  suppose  that  all  now  express  the  belief  that  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence never  did  mean  negroes.  I  call  upon  one  of  them  to  say  that 
he  said  it  five  years  ago. 

If  you  think  that  now,  and  did  not  think  it  then,  the  next  thing  that 
strikes  me  is  to  remark  that  there  has  been  a  change  wrought  in  you,  and 
a  very  significant  change  it  is,  being  no  less  than  changing  the  negro,  in 
your  estimation,  from  the  rank  of  a  man  to  that  of  a  brute.  They  are 
taking  him  down,  and  placing  him,  when  spoken  of,  among  reptiles  and 
crocodiles,  as  Judge  Douglas  himself  expresses  it. 

Is  not  this  change  wrought  in  your  minds  a  very  important  change  f 
Public  opinion  in  this  country  is  every  thing.  In  a  nation  like  ours,  this 
popular  sovereignty  and  squatter  sovereignty  have  already  wrought  a 
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change  in  the  pnblio  mind  to  the  extent  I  have  stated.    There  is  no  nan 

io  this  crowd  who  can  contradict  it. 

Nov,  if  yon  are  opposed  to  slavery  honestly,  as  mnch  as  anybody,  i 
vk  joa  to  note  that  fact,  and  the  like  of  which  is  to  follow,  to  be 
plastered  on,  layer  after  layer,  nntil  very  soon  you  are  prepared  to 
deal  with  the  negro  everywhere  as  with  the  brute.  If  public  sen- 
timent has  not  been  debaached  already  to  this  point,  a  new  turn  of 
the  screw  in  that  direction  is  all  that  is  wanting;  and  this  is  con- 
stantij  being  done  by  the  teachers  of  this  insidious  popular  sovereignty. 
Ton  need  but  one  or  two  turns  further  until  your  minds,  now  ripening 
onder  these  teachings,  will  be  ready  for  all  these  things,  and  you  will  re- 
ceiTe  and  support,  or  submit  to,  the  slave-trade,  revived  with  all  its 
horrors,  a  slave-code  enforced  in  our  Territories,  and  a  new  Dred  Scott 
decision  to  bring  slavey  up  into  the  very  heart  of  the  free  North.  This, 
[  most  say,  is  but  carrying  out  those  words  prophetically  spoken  by  Mr. 
C1»T,  many,  many  years  ago — I  believe  more  than  thirty  years,  when  he 
told  an  aadience  that  if  they  would  repress  all  tendencies  to  liberty  and 
oltimate  emancipation,  th  iy  must  go  back  to  the  era  of  our  independence, 
and  nrazzle  the  cannon  which  thundered  its  annual  joyous  return  on  the 
Foarth  of  July ;  they  must  blow  out  the  moral  lights  around  us ;  they 
most  penetrate  the  human  soul  and  eradicate  the  love  of  liberty ;  but  until 
thej  did  these  things,  and  others  eloquently  enumerated  by  him,  they 
conld  not  repress  all  tendencies  to  ultimate  emancipation. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  these  popular 
sovereigns  are  at  this  work ;  blowing  out  the  moral  lights  around  us ; 
teaching  that  the  negro  is  no  longer  a  man,  but  a  brute ;  that  the  Declara- 
tion has  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  that  he  ranks  with  the  crocodile  and 
the  reptile ;  that  man,  with  body  and  soul,  is  a  matter  of  dollars  and 
cents.  I  suggest  to  this  portion  of  the  Ohio  Republicans,  or  Democrats, 
if  there  be  any  present,  the  serious  consideration  of  this  fact,  that  there  is 
now  going  on  among  you  a  steady  process  of  debauching  public  opinion 
on  this  subject.    With  this,  my  friends,  I  bid  you  adieu. 

In  his  speech  at  Cincinnati,  Mr.  Lincoln  addressed  him- 
self particularly  to  the  Kentnckians  whom  he  supposed 
to  be  among  his  hearers,  and  after  advising  them  to  nom- 
inate Mr.  Douglas  as  their  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
^  the  approaching  Charleston  Convention,  showed  them 
how  by  so  doing  they  would  the  most  surely  protect  their 
cherished  institution  of  slavery;  In  the  course  of  his 
argument  he  expressed  this  shrewd  opinion,  which  may 
now  be  classed  as  a  prophecy : — 

It  if  but  my  opinion ;  I  give  it  to  you  without  a  fee.    It  is  my  opinion 
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tiiat  it  18  for  yon  to  cake  him  [Mr.  Douf^las]  or  be  defeated ;  and  that  if 
you  do  take  him,  yon  may  be  beaten.  You  will  surely  be  beaten  if  yon 
do  not  take  him.  We,  the  Republicans  and  others  forming  the  opposition 
of  the  country,  intend  to  *'  stand  by  our  guns/'  to  be  patient  and  firm,  and 
in  the  long  run  to  beat  you,  whether  you  take  him  or  not.  We  know  that 
before  we  fairly  beat  yon,  we  have  to  beat  you  both  together.  We  know 
that  you  are  '^  aU  of  a  feather,"  and  that  we  have  to  beat  you  altogether, 
and  we  expect  to  do  it.  We  don't  intend  to  be  very  impatient  about  it. 
We  mean  to  be  as  deliberate  and  calm  about  it  as  it  is  possible  to  be,  but 
as  firm  and  resolved  as  it  is  possible  for  men  to  be.  When  we  do  as  we 
say,  beat  you,  yon  perhaps  want  to  know  what  we  will  do  with  you. 

I  will  tell  yon,  so  far  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  opposition, 
what  we  mean  to  do  with  you.  We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near  as  we 
possibly  can,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  treated  yon.  We 
mean  to  leave  you  alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  your  institntion ; 
to  abide  by  all  and  every  compromise  of  the  Oonstitution,  and,  in  a  word, 
coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat  you,  so  far  as  d^ener- 
ated  men  (if  we  have  degenerated)  may,  acc(  rding  to  the  examples  of 
tliose  noble  fathers — Washington,  Jefferson,  and  l^dison.  We  mean  to 
remember  that  you  are  as  good  as  we ;  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
us  other  than  the  difference  of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recognize  and 
bear  in  mind  always  that  you  have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms  as  other 
people,  or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat  you  accordingly.  We  mean  to 
marry  your  girls  when  we  have  a  chance— the  white  ones,  I  mean,  and  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  I  once  did  have  a  chance  in  that  waj. 

I  have  told  you  what  we  mean  to  do.  I  want  to  know,  now,  when 
that  thing  takes  place,  what  do  you  mean  to  do  ?  I  often  hear  it  inti- 
mated that  you  mean  to  divide  the  Union  whenever  a  Republican,  or  any 
thing  like  it,  is  elected  President  of  the  United  States.  [A  voice — "  That 
is  so."]  "  That  is  so,"  one  of  them  says ;  I  wonder  if  he  is  a  Kentuckian  f 
[A  voice — "  He  is  a  Douglas  man."]  Well,  then,  I  want  to  know  what 
you  are  going  to  do  with  your  half  of  it?  Are  yon  going  to  split  tbo 
Ohio  down  through,  and  push  your  half  off  a  piece  ?  Or  are  you  going  to 
keep  it  right  alongside  of  us  outrageous  fellows  ?  Or  are  you  going  to 
build  up  a  wall  some  way  between  your  country  and  ours,  by  which  that 
movable  property  of  yours  canH  come  over  here  any  more,  to  the  danger 
of  your  losing  it  ?  Do  you  think  you  can  better  yourselves  on  that  sub- 
ject, by  leaving  ns  here  under  no  obligation  whatever  to  return  thos« 
specimens  of  your  movable  property  that  come  hither  ?  You  have  divided 
the  Union  because  we  would  not  do  right  with  you,  as  you  think,  np<Hi 
that  subject;  when  we  cease  to  be  under  obligations  to  do  any  thing  for 
you.  how  much  better  off  do  yQU  think  you  will  be  ?  Will  yon  make  war 
upon  us  and  kill  ns  all?  Why,  gentlemen,  I  think  you  are  as  gallant  and 
OS  brave  inen  as  live ;  that  you  can  fight  as  bravely  in  a  good  cause,  man 
foi  man,  as  any  other  people  living;  that  you  have  shown  yonrselvee 
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ctftable  of  this  npon  yarions  occasions ;  but,  man  for  man,  yon  are  not 
better  than  we  are,  and  there  are  not  so  many  of  yon  as  there  are  of  ns. 
Toa  will  never  make  mnch  of  a  hand  at  whipping  ns.  If  we  were  fewer 
in  nambers  than  yon,  I  think  that  yon  conld  whip  ns ;  if  we  were  eqnal, 
itwoold  likely  be  a  drawn  battle ;  bnt,  being  inferior  in  numbers,  yon  wiU 
make  nothing  by  attempting  to  master  ns. 

But  perhaps  I  have  addressed  myself  as  long,  or  longer,  to  the  Ken- 
tnddans  than  I  onght  to  have  done,  inasmuch  as  I  have  said  that  what- 
ever course  yon  take,  we  intend  in  the  end  to  beat  yon. 

ThjB  rest  of  this  address  was  mainly  occupied  with  a 
discussion  of  the  policy  which  the  Republican  party 
shonld  pursue  in  the  Presidential  campaign  then  about  to 
open  The  following  passage  from  this  part  of  the  speech 
is  among  the  most  notable  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  many  noble 
utterances : 

In  order  to  belit  onr  opponents,  I  think  we  want  and  mnst  have  a 
nitiomil  policy  in  regard  to  the  institution  of  slavery,  that  acknowledges 
ud  deals  with  that  institution  as  being  wrong.  Whoever  desires  the  pre- 
TeotioQ  of  the  spread  of  slavery,  and  the  nationalization  of  that  institution, 
fields  an  when  he  yields  to  any  policy  that  either  recognizes  slavery  as 
l>€bg  right,  or  as  being  an  indifferent  thing.  Nothing  will  make  yov  sue- 
c^ssfol  bat  setting  up  a  policy  which  shall  treat  the  thing  as  being  wrong. 
^Hien  I  say  this,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  General  Government  is 
clurged  with  the  duty  of  redressing  or  preventing  all  the  wrongs  in  the 
worid;  but  do  think  that  it  is  charged  with  preventing  and  redressing 
>D  wrongs  which  are  wrongs  to  itself.  This  Government  is  expr^jj^sly 
charged  with  the  duty  of  providing  for  the  general  welfare.  We  believe 
tiiat  the  spreading  out  and  perpetuity^  of  the  institution  of  slavery  impairs 
^e  general  welfare.  We  believe — nay,  we  know,  that  that  is  the  only 
^hing  that  has  ever  threatened  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union  itself.  The 
only  thing  which  has  ever  menaced  the  destruction  of  the  government 
nnder  which  we  live,  is  this  v^ry  thing. 

To  repress  this  thing,  we  think,  is  providing  for  the  general  welfare. 
Otir  friends  in  Kentucky  differ  from  us.  We  need  not  make  our  argu- 
nient  for  them,  but  we  who  think  it  is  wrong  in  all  its  relations,  or  in 
■ome  of  them  at  least,  must  decide  as  to  our  own  actions,  and  our  own 
^owse,  upon  onr  own  judgment. 

I  saj  that  we  must  not  interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the 
S^te  where  it  exists,  because  the  Constitution  forbuis  it,  and  the  general 
welfare  does  not  require  us  to  ^o  so.  We  must  not  withhold  an  efficient 
Fugitive  Slave  law,  because  the  Constitution  requires  us,  as  I  understand 
't,  not  to  withhold  such  a  law.  But  we  must  prevent  the  outspreading 
ot' the  institution,  because  neither  the  Constitution  nor  the  general  welfare 
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requires  as  to  extend  it.  We  must  prevent  the  revival  of  the  African  slave 
trade,  and  the  enacting  hj  Congress  of  a  Territorial  slave-code.  We  must 
prevent  each  of  these  things  being  done  hj  either  Congresses  or  courts. 
The  people  of  these  United  States  are  the  rightful  masters  of  both  Con- 
gresses and  courts,  not  to  overthrow  the  Constitution,  but  to  overthrow 
the  men  who  pervert  the  Constitution. 

To  do  these  things  we  must  employ  instrumentalities.  We  must  hold 
conventions ;  we  must  adopt  platforms,  if  we  conform  to  ordinary  custom ; 
we  must  nominate  candidates,  and  we  must  carry  elections.  In  all  these 
things,  I  think  that  we  ought  to  keep  in  view  our  real  purpose,  and  in 
none  do  any  thing  that  stands  adverse  to  our  purpose.  If  we  shall  adopt 
a  platform  that  fails  to  recognize  or  express  our  purpose,  or  elect  a  man 
that  declares  himself  inimical  to  our  purpose,  we  not  only  take  nothing 
by  oar  success,  but  we  tacitly  admit  that  we  act  upon  no  other  principle 
than  a  desire  to  have  ^^  the  loaves  and  fishes,''  by  which,  in  the  end,  our 
apparent  success  is  really  an  ii\jury  to  us. 

During  the  latter  part  of  that  year  (1869)  Mr.  Lincoln  also 
visited  Kansas,  and  was  greeted  with  enthusiastic  cordial 
ity  by  the  people,  whose  battles  he  had  fought  with  such 
masterly  ability  and  skill.  In  February,  1860,  in  response 
to  an  invitation  from  the  Young  Men' s  Republican  Club, 
he  came  to  New  York,  to  deliver  an  address  upon  some 
topic  appropriate  to  the  crisis  which  it  was  evident  was  ap- 
proaching. Tuesday  evening,  Febraary  27th,  was  the  hour, 
and  Cooper  Institute  was  the  place,  selected  for  the  first 
appearance  of  the  future  President  before  the  New  York 
public ;  and  a  curiosity  to  see  the  man  who  had  so  ably 
combated  the  '*  Little  Giant"  of  the  West,  as  well  as  an 
earnest  desire  to  hear  an  expression  of  his  views  upon  the 
questions  which  were  then  so  rapidly  developing  in  im- 
portance, and  beginning  to  agitate  the  public  mind  so 
deeply,  fiUed  the  large  hall  named  to  overflowing,  with 
an  audience  which  comprised  many  ladies.  William 
Cullen  Bryant  presided,  assisted  by  numerous  prominent 
politicians.  He  presented  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  audience 
with  a  few  appropriate  remarks.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  quite 
warmly  received,  and  delivered  an  address  which  at  times 
excited  uncontrollable  enthusiasm.  It  was  at  once  accepted 
as  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  the  current 
political  literature  of  the  day,  and  now  stands  among  the 
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*ndariiig  monuments  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  memory      We  ap- 
pend it  in  fall : 

Mb.  PsEsmsKT  and  Fellow-Citizens  of  New  Tobk  : — The  facts  witli 
«rhich  I  shall  deal  this  eyening  are  mainly  old  aod  familiar ;  nor  is  there 
tny  tbing  new  in  the  general  use  I  shall  make  of  them.  If  there  shall  be 
tnj  DOTeltj,  it  will  be  in  the  mode  of  presenting  the  facts,  and  the  inf^r- 
€&oes  and  observations  following  that  presentation. 

In  his  speech  last  autamn,  at  Oolumbus,  Ohio,  as  reported  in  the  "  New 
York  Times,**  Senator  Douglas  said: 

"•  Ourfatheriy  whtn  they  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live^ 
tadentood  this  question  just  as  well,  and  even  better  tha/n  we  do  nolD^ 

I  fiillj  indorse  this,  and  I  adopt  it  as  a  text  for  tbis  discourse.  I  so  adopt 
tt  because  it  furnishes  a  precise  ^d  an  agreed  starting-point  for  a  discus- 
fion  between  Republicans  and  that  wing  of  the  Democracy  headed  bj 
Senator  Douglas.  It  simply  leaves  the  inquiry :  '^  What  was  the  under- 
standing those  fathers  had  of  the  question  mentioned  /" 
What  is  the  frame  of  Grovernment  under  which  we  live  ? 
The  answer  must  be :  '•*'  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States.**  That 
Constitution  consists  of  the  original,  framed  in  1767  (and  under  which  the 
present  government  first  went  into  operation),  and  twelve  subsequently 
inmed  amendments,  the  first  ten  of  which  were  framed  in  1789. 

Who  were  our  fathers  that  framed  the  Constitution?  I  suppose  the 
"thirtj-nine**  who  signed  the  original  instrument  may  be  fairly  called 
oor  fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  the  present  Government.  It  is  almost 
ezacUj  true  to  say  they  framed  it,  and  it  is  altogether  true  to  say  they  fair- 
Ij  represented  the  opinion  and  sentiment  of  the  whole  nation  at  that  time. 
Their  names,  being  familiar  to  nearly  all,  and  accessible  to  quite  all, 
need  not  now  be  repeated. 

I  take  these  "  thirty-nine,-'  for  the  present  as  being  our  "fathers  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live." 

What  is  the  question  which,  according  to  the  text,  those  fathers  under 
itood  "just  as  well,  and  even  better  than  we  do  now  ?" 

It  is  this :  Does  the  proper  division  of  local  from  federal  authority,  or 
tny  tlung  in  the  Constitution,  forbid  our  Federal  Government  to  control 
M  to  slavery  in  our  Federal  Territories  t 

Upon  this  Senator  Douglas  holds  the  affirmative,  and  Republicans  the 
oegatiye.  This  affirmation  and  denial  form  an  issue,  and  this  issue — this 
qnestioa— b  precisely  what  the  text  declares  our  fathers  understood  *^  bet- 
•«r  than  we." 

Let  ns  now  inquire  whether  the  "thirty-nine,"  or  any  of  them, 
•cted  npon  this  question ;  and  if  they  did,  how  they  acted  upon  it — ^how 
^7  ei  pressed  that  better  understanding  f 

In  1784,  three  years  before  the  Constitution— the  United  States  then 
owning  the  Northwestern  Territory,  and  no  other— the  Congress  of  the  Con 
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federation  had  before  them  the  question  of  prohibiting  slayerj  in  that  Ter- 
ritory ;  and  four  of  the  "  thirty-nine,"  who  afterward  framed  the  Consti- 
tation,  were  in  that  Congress  and  voted  on  that  question.  Of  these, 
Roger  Sherman,  Thomas  Mifflin,  and  Hugh  Williamson  voted  for  the  pro- 
hibition, thus  showing  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  thing  else,  properly  forbade  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.  The  other  of 
the  four— James  M^Henry — ^voted  against  the  prohibition,  showing  thai, 
for  some  cause,  he  thought  it  improper  to  vote  for  it. 

In  1787,  still  before  the  Constitution,  but  while  the  Convention  was  in 
session  framing  it,  and  while  the  Northwestern  Territory  still  was  the  only 
territory  owned  by  the  United  States,  the  same  question  of  prohibiting 
slavery  in  the  territory  again  came  before  the  Congress  of  the  Confedera- 
tion ;  and  two  more  of  the  "  thirty -nine  "  who  afterward  signed  the  Con- 
stitution were  in  that  Congress,  and  voted  on  the  question.  They  were 
William  Blount  and  William  Few ;  and  they  both  voted  for  the  prohibi- 
tion— thus  showing  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local 
from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  thing  else,  properly  forbade  the  Federal 
Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.  This  time  the 
prohibition  became  a  law,  being  part  of  what  is  now  well  known  as  the 
Ordinance  of  '87. 

The  question  of  Federal  control  of  slavery  in  t^e  territories,  seems  not 
to  have  been  directly  before  the  Convention  which  framed  the  original 
Constitution ;  and  hence  it  is  not  recorded  that  the  "thirty-nine,"  or  any 
of  them,  while  engaged  on  that  instrument,  expressed  any  opinion  on  that 
precise  question. 

In  1789,  by  the  first  Congress  which  sat  under  the  Constitution,  an  act 
was  passed  to  enforce  the  Ordinance  of  *87,  including  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory.  The  bill  for  this  act  was  reported 
by  one  of  the  "  thirty -nine,"  Thomas  Fitzsimmons,  then  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  Pennsylvania.  It  went  through  all  its 
stages  without  a  word  of  opposition,  and  finally  passed  both  branches  with- 
out yeas  and  nays,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  unanimous  passage.  In  this 
Congress  there  were  sixteen  of  the  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed  the 
original  Constitution.  They  were  John  Langdon,  Nicholas  Gilman,  Wm. 
S.  Johnson,  Roger  Sherman,  Robert  Morris,  Thos.  Fitzsimmons,  William 
Few,  Abraham  Baldwin,  Rufus  King,  William  Patcrson,  George  Cl^Tner, 
Richard  Bassett,  George  Read,  Pierce  Butler,  Daniel  Carroll,  James  Madi- 
son. 

This  shows  that,  in  their  understanding,  no  line  dividing  local  from  Fed- 
eral authority,  nor  any  thing  in  the  Constitution,  properly  forbade  Con- 
gress to  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Federal  territory ;  else  both  their  fidelity 
to  correct  principles,  and  their  oath  to  support  the  Constitution,  wonld 
have  constrained  them  to  oppose  the  prohibition. 

Again :  George  Washington,  another  of  the  "  thirty-nine,"  was  then 
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Prefldent  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  such,  approved  and  signed  tbo  bill ; 
tbas  completing  its  validity  as  a  law,  and  thus  showing  that,  in  his  under- 
staoding,  no  line  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  thing  in 
the  Coostitation,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery 
Id  federal  territory. 

No  great  while  after  the  adoption  of  the  original  Gonstitntion,  North 
CaroliDa  ceded  to  the  Federal  Government  the  country  now  constituting 
the  State  of  Tennessee ;  and,  a  few  years  later,  Georgia  ceded  that  which 
DOW  constitutes  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  In  both  deeds  of 
cession  it  waa  made  a  condition  by  the  ceding  States  that  the  Federal 
GoTeranient  should  not  prohibit  slavery  in  the  ceded  country.  Besides 
this,  8l&?ery  was  then  actually  in  the  ceded  country.  Under  these  cir« 
cffiBstAnoes,  Congress,  on  taking  charge  of  these  countries,  did  not  abso- 
lately  prohibit  slavery  within  them.  But  they  did  interfere  with  it — take 
eoDtrol  of  it— even  there,  to  a  certain  extent.  In  1798,  Congress  organ- 
ized the  Territory  of  Mississippi.  In  the  act  of  organization,  they  prohib- 
ited the  bringing  of  slaves  into  the  Territory,  from  any  place  without  the 
United  States,  by  fine,  and  giving  freedom  to  slaves  so  brought.  This  act 
pasted  both  branches  of  Congress  without  yeas  and  nays.  In  that  Con- 
gresB  were  three  of  the  ''  thirty-nine''  who  framed  the  original  Constitu- 
tion. They  were  John  Langdon,  George  Read,  and  Abraham  Baldwin. 
Thtj  all,  probably,  voted  for  it.  Certainly  they  would  have  placed  their 
opposition  to  it  upon  record^  if,  in  their  understanding,  any  line  dividing 
kwd  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  thing^n  the  Constitution,  properly  for- 
bade the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory.. 

In  1603,  the  Federal  Government  purchased  the  Louisiana  country. 
Our  former  territorial  acquisitions  came  from  certain  of  our  own  States ; 
bat  this  Louisiana  country  was  acquired  from  a  foreign  nation.  In  1804, 
Congress  gave  a  territorial  organization  to  that  part  of  it  which  now  con- 
stitates  the  State  of  Louisiana.  New  Orleans,  lying  within  that  part,  waa 
an  old  and  comparatively  large  city.  There  were  other  considerable 
t4>WQs  and  settlements,  and  slavery  was  extensively  aud  thoroughly  inter- 
mingled with  the  people.  Congress  did  not,  in  the  Territorial  Act,  pro  • 
bibit  slayery;  but  they  did  interfere  witli  it — take  control  of  it — in  a 
more  marked  and  extensive  way  than  they  did  in  the  case  of  Mississippi, 
^e  lubstance  of  the  provision  therein  made  in  relation  to  slaves  was : 

FirtU  That  no  slave  should  be  imported  into  the  territory  from  foreign 
parts. 

Second,  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into  it  who  had  been  imported 
into  the  United  States  since  the  first  day  of  May,  1798. 

Third.  That  no  slave  should  be  carried  into  it  except  by  the  owner. 
>&d  for  bis  own  use  as  a  settler ;  the  penalty  in  all  the  cases  being  a  fine 
opon  the  violator  of  the  law,  and  freedom  to  the  slave. 

This  act  also  was  passed  without  yeas  and  nays.  In  the  Congress 
which  passed  it,  there  were  two  of  the  "thirty-nine."    They  were  Abra- 
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ham  Baldwin  and  Jonathan  Dayton.  As  stated  in  the  case  of  Misassippi, 
it  is  probable  they  both  voted  for  it.  They  would  not  have  allowed  it  to 
pass  without  recording  their  opposition  to  it,  if,  in  their  understanding, 
it  violated  either  the  line  properly  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority, 
or  any  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

In  1819-20,  came  and  passed  the  Missouri  question.  Many  votes  were 
taken,  by  yeas  and  nays,  in  both  branches  of  Congress,  upon  the  various 
phases  of  the  general  question.  Two  of  the  "  thirty-nine" — ^Rufus  King 
and  Charles  Pinckney — were  members  of  that  Congress.  Mr.  King 
steadily  voted  for  slavery  prohibition  and  against  all  compromises,  while 
Mr.  Pinckney  as  steadily  voted  against  slavery  prohibition,  and  f^ainst 
all  compromises.  By  this,  Mr.  King  showed  that,  in  his  understanding, 
no  line  dividing  local  from  Federal  authority,  nor  any  thing  in  the  Consti- 
tution, was  violated  by  Congress  prohibiting  slavery  in  Federal  territory ; 
while  Mr.  Pinckney,  by  his  vote,  showed  tliat,  in  his  understanding,  thero 
was  some  sufficient  reason  for  opposing  such  prohibition  in  that  case. 

The  cases  I  have  mentioned  are  the  only  acts  of  the  ^Hhirty-uine,'*  or 
of  any  of  them,  upon  the  direct  issue,  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover. 

To  enumerate  the  persons  who  thus  acted,  as  being  four  in  1784,  two 
in  1787,  seventeen  in  1789,  three  in  1798,  two  in  1804,  and  two  in  1819- 
20— ^there  would  be  thirty  of  them.  But  this  would  be  counting  John 
Langdon,  Roger  Sherman,  William  Few,  Rufus  Kmg,  and  George  Read, 
each  twice,  and  Abraham  Baldwin,  three  times.  The  true  number  of 
those  of  the  **  thirty-nine  "  whom  I  have  shown  to  have  acted  upon  the 
question  which,  by  the  text,  they  understood  bettor  than  we,  is  twenty- 
three,  leaving  sixteen  not  shown  to  have  acted  upon  it  in  any  way. 

Ilere,  then,  we  have  twenty-three  out  of  our  thirty-nine  fathers  "  who 
framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live,"  who  have,  upon  their 
official  responsibility  and  their  corporal  oaths,  acted  upon  the  very  ques- 
tion which  the  text  affirms  they  "  understood  just  as  well,  and  even  bet- 
ter than  we  do  now;"  and  twenty -one  of  them — a  clear  mtyority  of  the 
whole  "thirty-nine" — so  acting  upon  it  as  to  make  them  guilty  of  gross 
political  impropriety  and  wilful  perjury,  if,  in  their  understanding,  any 
proper  division  between  local  and  Federal  authority,  or  any  thing  in  the 
Constitution  they  had  made  themselves,  and  sworn  to  support,  forbade 
the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories. 
Thus  the  twenty -one  acted ;  and,  as  actions  speak  louder  than  words,  so 
actions,  under  such  responsibility,  speak  still  louder. 

Two  of  the  twenty-three  voted  against  Congressional  prohibition  of 
ulavery  in  tlie  Federal  territories,  in  the  instances  in  which  they  acted 
upon  the  question.  But  for  what  reasons  they  so  voted  is  not  known. 
They  may  have  done  so  because  they  thought  a  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  some  provision  or  principle  of  the  Constitution, 
stood  in  the  way ;  or  they  may,  without  any  such  question,  have  voted 
ftgalnst  the  prohibition  on  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  sufficient  grounds 
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uf  ezpediencj.  No  one  who  has  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution,  oan 
cunscientioaslj  Tote  for  what  he  understands  to  be  an  unconstitutional 
measure,  however  expedient  he  may  think  it;  but  one  maj  and  ought  to 
vote  against  a  measure  which  he  deems  constitutional,  if,  at  the  same  time, 
he  deems  it  inexpedient.  It  therefore  would  be  unsafe  to  set  down  even 
the  two  who  voted  against  the  prohibition,  as  having  done  so  because,  in 
their  nnderstanding,  any  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority', 
or  anj  tluDg  in  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  con- 
trol as  to  slavery  in  Federal  territory. 

The  remaining  sixteen  of  the  "  thirty-nine,"  so  far  as  I  have  discovered, 
bare  left  no  record  of  their  understanding  upon  the  direct  question  of 
Federal  control  on  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories.  But  there  is  much 
reason  to  believe  that  their  understanding  upon  that  question  would  not 
have  appeared  different  from  that  of  their  twenty-three  compeers,  had  it 
been  manifested  at  all. 

For  the  purpose  of  adhering  rigidly  to  the  text,  I  have  purposely  omit- 
ted whatever  understanding  may  have  been  manifested  by  any  person, 
ho werer  distinguished,  other  than  the  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed  the 
original  Constitution ;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  I  have  also  omitted  what- 
ever understanding  may  have  been  manifested  by  any  of  the  "  thirty- 
nine  "even,  on  any  other  phase  of  the  general  question  of  slavery.  If  we 
should  look  into  their  ^ts  and  declarations  on  those  other  phases,  as  the 
foreign  slave-trade,  and  the  morality  and  policy  of  slavery  generally,  it 
would  appear  to  us  that  on  the  direct  question  of  Federal  control  of  sla- 
very in  Federal  territories,  the  sixteen,  if  they  had  acted  at  all,  would 
probably  have  acted  just  as  the  twenty-three  did.  Among  that  sixteen 
^ere  several  of  the  most  noted  anti-slavery  men  of  those  times — as  Dr. 
Franklin,  Alexander  Hamilton,  and  Gouverneur  Morris — while  there  was 
not  one  now  known  to  have  been  otherwise,  unless  it  may  be  John  Rut- 
ledge,  of  South  Carolina. 

The  sum  of  th«  whole  is,  that  of  our  thirty-nine  fathers  who  framed 
^e  original  Constitution,  twenty-one — a  clear  majority  of  the  whole— 
certainly  understood  that  no  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  au- 
^ority,  nor  any  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbade  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  control  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories ;  whilst  all  the  rest  prob- 
ably had  the  same  understanding.  Such,  unquestionably,  was  the  under- 
*^dingof  our  fathers  who  framed  the  original  Constitution;  and  the 
text  affirms  that  they  understood  the  question  "  better  than  we.'* 

Biit,  60  far,  I  have  been  conside'-ing  the  understanding  of  the  question 
manifested  by  the  framers  of  the  original  Constitution.  In  and  by  the 
original  instrument,  a  mode  was  provided  for  amending  it ;  and,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  the  present  frame  of  "  the  Government  under  which  wo 
li^e "  consists  of  that  original,  and  twelve  amendatory  articles  framed 
and  adopted  since.  Those  who  now  insist  that  Federal  control  of  slavery 
in  Federal  territories  violates  the  Constitution,  point  ub  to  the  provieiona 
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which  thej  suppose  it  thus  violates ;  and,  as  I  understand,  thej  all  hs 
upon  provisions  in  these  amendatory  articles,  and  not  in  the  original  in- 
strument. The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  plant  themselves 
upon  the  fifth  amendment,  which  provides  that  no  person  shall  be  de- 
prived of  "life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process  of  law;"  while 
Senator  Douglas  and  his  peculiar  adherents  plant  themselves  upon  the 
tenth  amendment,  providing  that  "the  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Constitution, "  "  are  reserved  to  the  States  respect- 
ively, or  to  the  people." 

Now,  it  so  happens  that  these  amendments  were  framed  by  the  first 
Congress  which  sat  under  the  Constitution — the  identical  Congress  which 
passed  the  act  already  mentioned,  enforcing  the  prohibition  of  slavery  iu 
the  Northwestern  Territory.  Not  only  was  it  the  same  Congress,  but 
they  were  the  identical  same  individual  men  who,  at  the  same  session, 
and  at  the  same  time  within  the  session,  had  under  consideration,  and  in 
progress  toward  maturity,  these  Constitutional  amendments,  and  tliis  act 
prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  territory  the  nation  then  owned.  Tlie  Con- 
stitutional amendments  were  introduced  before,  and  passed  after  the  act 
enforcing  the  Ordinance  of  ^87 ;  so  that,  during  the  whole  pendency  of 
the  act  to  enforce  the  Ordinance,  the  Constitutional  amendments  were 
also  pending. 

The  seventy-six  members  of  that  Congress,  including  sixteen  of  the 
framers  of  the  original  Constitution,  as  before  stated,  were  pre-eminently 
our  fathers  who  framed  that  part  of  "  the  Government  under  which  we 
live,"  which  is  now  claimed  as  forbidding  the  Federal  government  to 
control  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories. 

Is  it  not  a  little  presumptuous  in  any  one  at  this  day  to  affirm  that  the 
two  things  which  that  Congress  deliberately  framed,  and  carried  to  ma- 
turity at  the  same  time,  are  absolutely  inconsistent  with  each  other? 
And  does  not  such  affirmation  become  impudently  absurd  when  coupled 
with  the  other  affirmation  from  the  same  mouth,  that  those  who  did  the 
two  things  alleged  to  be  inconsistent,  understood  whether  they  really 
were  inconsistent  better  than  we — better  than  he  who  affirms  that  they 
are  inconsistent  ? 

It  is  surely  safe  to  assume  that  the  thirty-nine  framers  of  the  original 
Constitution,  and  the  seventy-six  members  of  the  Congress  which  framed 
the  amendments  thereto,  taken  together,  do  certainly  include  those  who 
may  be  fairly  called  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under 
which  we  live."  And,  so  assuming,  I  defy  any  man  to  show  that  any  one 
of  them  ever,  in  his  whole  life,  declared  that,  in  his  onderstanding,  any 
proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Con- 
stitution, forbade  the  Federal  Government  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  territories.  I  go  a  step  further.  I  defy  any  one  to  show  that  any 
living  man  in  the  whole  world  ever  did,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  (and  I  might  almost  say  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the 
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list  half  of  tho  present  century),  declare  that,  in  bis  nnderstanding,  any 
profMir  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or  any  port  of  the  Gonsti- 
tntioB,  forbade  the  Federal  Goyemment  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the 
Federal  territories.  To  those  who  now  so  declare,  I  give  not  only  **  our 
fttbera  who  framed  the  Qovemment  ander  which  we  live,"  but  with  them 
iH  other  living  men  within  the  century  in  which  it  was  framed,  among 
whom  to  search,  and  they  shall  not  bo  able  to  find  tlie  evidence  of  a  single 
van  agreeing  with  them. 

Kow,  and  here,  let  me  guard  a  little  against  being  misunderstood.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  we  are  bound  to  follow  implicitly  in  whatever  our 
iathen  did.  To  do  so,  would  be  to  discard  all  the  lights  of  current  ex- 
perience— to  reject  all  progress — all  improvement.  What  I  do  say  is,  that 
if  we  would  supplant  the  opinions  and  policy  of  our  fathers  in  any  case, 
we  should  do  so  upon  evidence  so  conclusive,  and  argument  so  clear,  that 
even  their  great  authority,  fairly  considered  and  weighed,  cannot  stand ; 
and  most  surely  not  in  a  case  whereof  we  ourselves  declare  they  under- 
stood the  question  better  than  we. 

If  anj  man  at  this  day  sincerely  believes  that  proper  division  of  local 
from  Federal  authority,  or  any  part  of  the  Oonstitution,  forbids  the  Federal 
GoTernment  to  control  as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories,  he  is  right 
to  saj  80,  and  to  enforce  his  position  by  all  truthful  evidence  and  fair 
argunent  which  he  can.  But  he  has  no  right  to  mislead  others,  who 
have  less  access  to  history,  and  less  leisure  to  study  it,  into  the  false  belief 
that  "our  fathers,  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live," 
were  of  the  same  opinion — thus  substituting  falsehood  and  deception  for 
tnithfiil  evidence  and  fair  argument.  If  any  man  at  this  day  sincerely 
believes  "our  fathers,  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live," 
used  and  applied  principles,  in  other  cases,  which  ought  to  have  led  them 
to  miderstand  that  a  proper  division  of  local  from  Federal  authority,  or 
some  part  of  the  Constitution,  forbids  the  Federal  Government  to  control 
as  to  slavery  in  the  Federal  territories,  he  is  right  to  say  so.  But  he 
shonld,  at  the  same  time,  brave  the  responsibility  of  declaring  that,  in  his 
opbion,  he  understands  their  principles  better  than  they  did  themselves ; 
and  especially  should  he  not  shirk  that  responsibility  by  asserting  that  they 
"nnderstood  the  question  just  as  well,  and  even  better  than  we  do  now." 

But  euoogh  I  Let  all  who  believe  that  ^^  our  fathers,  who  framed  the 
Oinernment  under  which  we  live,  understood  this  question  just  as  well,  and 
^^  letter  than  we  do  now,^^  speak  as  they  spohe,  and  act  as  they  acted 
^fon  it.  This  is  all  Republicans  ash — all  Republicans  desire — in  relation 
^  «Zae«ry.  As  those  fathers  marked  it,  so  let  it  be  again  marked,  as  an 
^iwit  to  be  extended,  but  to  be  tolerated  and  protected  only  because  of,  and 
^  far  at,  its  actual  presence  among  us  makes  t?uit  toleration  arid  protection 
«  ntcmity.  Let  all  the  guaranties  those  fathers  gate  it  be  not  grudgingly, 
^^fuUy  and  fairly  maintained.  For  this  Republicans  contend,  and  with 
tliia,  so  far  as  I  know  or  believe,  they  will  be  content. 
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And  now,  if  they  would  listen — as  I  suppose  they  will  not — I  would 
address  a  few  words  to  the  Southern  people. 

I  would  say  to  them : — You  consider  yourselves  a  reasonahle  and  a  just 
peopl^a ;  and  I  consider  that  in  the  general  qualities  of  reason  and  justice 
you  are  not  inferior  to  any  other  people.  Still,  when  you  speak  of  us 
Republicans,  you  do  so  only  to  denounce  us  as  reptiles,  or,  at  the  best,  as 
no  better  than  outlaws.  You  will  grant  a  hearing  to  pirates  or  murderers, 
but  nothing  like  it  to  ^^  Black  Republicans."  In  all  your  contentions  with 
one  another,  each  of  you  deems  an  unconditional  condemnation  of  ^^  Black 
Republicanism "  as  the  first  thing  to  be  attended  to.  Indeed,  such  con- 
demnation of  us  seems  to  be  an  indispensable  prerequisite — license,  so  to 
speak — ^among  you,  to  be  admitted  or  permitted  to  speak  at  all.  Now, 
can  you,  or  not,  be  prevailed  upon  to  pause,  and  to  consider  whether  this 
is  quite  just  to  us,  or  even  to  yourselves  ?  Bring  forward  your  charges  and 
specifications,  and  then  be  patient  long  enough  to  hear  us  deny  or 
justify. 

You  say  we  are  sectional.  We  deny  it.  That  makes  an  issue;  and  the 
harden  of  proof  is  upon  you.  You  produce  your  proof;  and  what  is.  it  ? 
Why,  that  our  party  has  no  existence  in  your  section — gets  no  votes  in 
your  section.  The  fact  is  substantially  true;  but  does  it  prove  the  issue? 
If  it  does,  then  in  case  we  should,  without  change  of  principWbegin  to 
get  votes  in  your  section,  we  should  thereby  cease  to  be  sectional.  You 
cannot  escape  this  conclusion ;  and  yet,  are  you  willing  to  abide  by  it  ? 
If  you  are,  you  will  probably  soon  find  that  we  have  ceased  to  be  sectional, 
for  we  shall  get  votes  in  your  section  this  very  year.  You  will  then  begin 
to  discover,  as  the  truth  plainly  is,  that  your  proof  does  not  touch  the 
issue.  The  fact  that  we  get  no  votes  in  your  section,  is  a  fact  of  your 
making,  and  not  of  ours.  And  if  there  be  fault  in  that  fact,  that  fault  is 
primarily  yours,  and  remains  so  until  you  show  that  we  repel  you  by  some 
wrong  principle  or  practice.  If  we  do  repel  you  by  any  wrong  principle 
or  practice,  the  fault  is  ours ;  but  this  brings  you  to  where  you  ought  to 
have  started — to  a  discussion  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  our  principle.  If 
our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would  wrong  your  section  for  the  bene- 
fit of  ours,  or  for  any  other  object,  then  our  principle,  and  we  with  it, 
are  sectional,  and  are  justly  opposed  and  denounced  as  such.  Meet  us, 
then,  on  the  question  of  whether  our  principle,  put  in  practice,  would 
wrong  your  section;  and  so  meet  us  as  if  it  were  possible  that  something 
may  be  said  on  our  side.  Do  you  accept  the  challenge  ?  No  I  Then  you 
really  believe  that  the  principle  which  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live'^  thought  so  clearly  right  as  to  adopt  it, 
and  indorse  it  again  and  again,  upon  their  official  oaths,  is  in  fact  so 
clearly  wrong  as  to  demand  your  condenmation  without  a  mementos  con- 
sideration. 

Some  of  you  delight  to  flaunt  in  our  faces  the  warning  against  sectional 
parties  given  by  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address.    Less  than  eight 
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Tears  btfore  Washington  gave  that  warning,  he  had,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  approved  and  signed  an  act  of  Oongress  enforcing  the  pro- 
hibition of  slavery  in  the  Northwestern  Territory,  which  act  embodied 
the  policy  of  the  Government  npon  that  snbjecfc  np  to,  and  at,  the  very 
moment  he  penned  that  warning ;  and  abont  one  year  after  he  penned  it, 
he  wrote  La  Fayette  that  ne  considered  that  prohibition  a  wise  measure, 
expressing  in  the  same  connection  his  hope  that  we  shonld  at  some  time 
have  a  confederacy  of  free  States. 

Bearing  this  in  mind,  and  seeing  that  sectionalism  has  since  arisen  upon 
this  sane  subject,  is  that  warning  a  weapon  in  your  hands  against  us,  or 
in  oar  hands  against  you  ?  Could  Washington  himself  speak,  would  he 
cast  the  blame  of  that  sectionalism  upon  us,  who  sustain  his  policy,  or 
npon  yon,  who  repudiate  it?  "We  respect  that  warning  of  Washington,  and 
we  commend  it  to  you,  together  with  his  example  pointing  to  the  right 
application  of  it. 

But  you  say  you  are  conservative — eminently  conservative — while  we 
are  revolutionary,  destructive,  or  something  of  the  sort.    What  is  con- 
servatism ?    Is  it  not  adherence  to  the  old  and  tried,  against  a  new  and 
Dotried?    We  stick  to,  contend  for,  the  identical  old  policy  on  the  point 
in  controversy  which  was  adopted  by  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Gov- 
ernment under  which  we  live ;"  while  you  with  one  accord  reject,  and 
scoot,  and  spit  upon  that  old  policy,  and  insist  upon  substituting  something 
new.    True,  you  disagree  among  yourselves  as  to  what  that  substitute 
shall  be.    You  are  divided  on  new  propositions  and  plans,  but  you  are 
nnanimons  in  rejecting  and  denouncing  the  old  policy  of  the  fathers. 
Some  of  you  are  for  reviving  the  foreign  slave-trade ;  soine  for  a  Con- 
gressional Slave-Code  for  the  Territories;  some  for  Congress  forbidding 
the  Territories  to  prohibit  Slavery  within  their  limits ;  some  for  maintain- 
ing Slavery  in  the  Territories  through  the  judiciary ;  some  for  the  "  gur- 
reat  pur-rinciple"  that  "if  one  man  would  enslave  another,  no  third  man 
should  object,"  fantastically  called  "  Popular  Sovereignty ;"  but  never  a 
man  among  you  in  favor  of  Federal  prohibition  of  slavery  in  Federal  terri- 
tories, according  to  the  practice  of  "  our  fathers  who  framed  the  (Govern- 
ment under  which  we  live."    Not  one  of  all  your  various  plans  can  show  a 
precedent  or  an  advocate  in  the  century  within  which  our  Government 
originated.    Consider,  then,  whether  your  claim  of  conservatism  for  your- 
•elves,  and  your  charge  of  destructiveness  against  us,  are  based  on  the 
most  clear  and  stable  foundations. 

Again :  you  say  we  have  made  the  slavery  question  more  prominent  than 
it  formerly  was.  We  deny  it.  We  iadmit  that  it  is  more  prominent,  but 
we  deny  that  we  made  it  so.  It  was  not  we,  but  you,  who  discarded  the 
old  policy  of  the  fathers.  We  resisted,  and  still  resist  your  innovation ; 
and  thence  comes  the  greater  prominence  of  the  question.  Would  you 
have  that  question  reduced  to  its  former  proportions  ?  Go  back  to  that 
old  policy.    What  has  been  will  be  again,  under  the  same  conditions.    If 
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fon  would  have  the  peace  of  the  old  times,  readopt  the  precepta  and  policy 
if  the  old  times. 

You  charge  that  we  stir  up  insurrections  among  your  slaves.  We  deny 
it ;  and  what  is  your  proof?  Harper's  Ferry  I  John  Brown  1 1  John 
Brown  was  no  Republican ;  and  you  have  failed  to  implicate  a  single  Re- 
publican in  his  Harper's  Ferry  enterprise.  If  uiiy  member  of  our  party  Iji 
guilty  in  that  matter,  you  know  it  or  you  do  not  know  it.  If  you  do  know 
it,  you  are  inexcusable  for  not  designating  the  man  and  proving  the  foci. 
If  you  do  not  know  it,  you  are  inexcusable  for  asserting  it,  and  especially 
for  persisting  in  the  assertion  after  you  have  tried  and  failed  to  make  the 
proof.  You  need  not  be  told  that  persisting  in  a  charge  which  one  does 
not  know  to  be  true  is  simply  malicious  slander. 

Some  of  you  admit  that  no  Republican  designedly  dded  or  encouraged 
the  Harper's  Ferry  affair;  but  still  insist  that  our  doctrines  and  declara- 
tions necessarily  lead  to  such  results.  We  do  not  believe  it.  We  know 
we  bold  to  no  doctrine,  and  make  no  declaration,  which  were  not  held  to 
and  made  by  **  our  fathers  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we 
live."  You  never  dealt  fairly  by  us  in  relation  to  this  affair.  When  it 
occurred,  some  important  State  elections  were  near  at  hand,  and  you  were 
(n  evident  glee  with  the  belief  that,  by  charging  the  blame  upon  us,  you 
tould  get  an  advantage  of  us  in  those  elections.  The  elections  came,  and 
four  expectations  were  not  quite  fulfilled.  Every  Republican  man  knew 
ihat,  as  to  himself  at  least,  your  charge  was  a  slander,  and  he  was  not 
much  inclined  by  it  to  cast  his  vote  in  your  favor.  Republican  doctrines 
and  declarations  are  accompanied  with  a  continued  protest  against  any 
interference  whatever  with  your  slaves,  or  with  you  about  your  slaves. 
Surely,  this  does  not  encourage  them  to  revolt.  True,  we  do,  in  common 
with  "  our  fathers,  who  framed  the  Government  under  which  we  live," 
declare  our  belief  that  slavery  is  wrong;  but  the  slaves  do  not  hear  us 
declare  even  this.  For  any  thing  we  say  or  do,  the  slaves  would  scarcely 
know  there  is  a  Republican  party.  I  believe  they  would  not,  in  fact, 
generally  know  it  but  for  your  misrepresentations  of  us  in  their  hearing. 
In  your  political  contests  among  yourselves,  each  faction  charges  the 
other  with  sympathy  with  Black  Republicanism ;  and  then,  to  give  point 
to  the  charge,  defines  Black  Republicanism  to  simply  be  insurrection, 
blood,  and  thunder  among  the  slaves. 

Slave  insurrections  are  no  more  common  now  than  they  were  be 
fore  the  Republican  party  was  organized.  Wliat  induced  the  Southamp 
ton  insurrection,  twenty-eight  years  ago,  in  which,  at  least,  three  times  as 
many  lives  were  lost  as  at  Harper's  Ferry?  You  can  scarcely  stretch 
your  very  elastic  fancy  to  the  conclusion  tliat  Southampton  was  *'  got  up 
by  Black  Republicanism."  In  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  United 
States,  I  do  not  think  a  general  or  even  a  very  extensive  slave  insurreo- 
tioi'  is  possible.  Tlie  indispensable  concert  of  action  cannot  be  attained. 
The  slaves  have  no  means  of  rapid  communication ;  nor  can  incendiary 
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mpplj  it.    The  explosive  materials  are  every- 
re  neither  are,  nor  can  he  supplied,  the  indis- 

a  people  about  the  affection  of  slaves  for  their 
[d  a  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  true.    A  plot  for  an 
ievised  and  communicated  to  twenty  individ- 
m,  to  save  the  life  of  a  favorite  master  or  mis- 
liis  is  the  rule;   and  the  slave  revolution  in 
t  to  it,  but  a  case  occurring  under  peculiar  cir- 
ler  plot  of  British  history,  though  not  connect- 
point.    In  that  case,  only  about  twenty  were 
d  yet  one  of  them,  in  his  anxiety  to  save  a 
that  friend,  and,  by  consequence,  averted  the 
•nings  from  the  kitchen,  and  open  or  stealthy 
and  local  revolts,  extending  to  a  score  or  so, 
le  natural  results  of  slavery ;  but  no  general 
think,  can  happen  in  this  country  for  a  long 
or  much  hopes  for  such  an  event  will  be  alikci 

ferson,  uttered  many  years  ago,  '*  It  is  still  in 
cess  of  emancipation  and  ^portation  peace 
es,  as  that  the  evil  will  w%r  off  insensibly; 
M9U,  filled  up  by  free  white  laborers.    If,  on 
rce  itself  on,  human  nature  must  shudder  at 

I  to  say,  nor  do  I,  that  the  power  of  emanoi- 
rnment.     Ue  spoke  of  Virginia;  and,  as  to 

speak  of  the  slaveholding  States  only.  The 
T,  as  we  insist,  has  the  power  of  restraining 
ion — the  power  to  insure  that  a  slave  insur- 

any  American  soil  which  is  now  free  from 

jculiar.     It  was  not  a  slave  insurrection.     It 
I  to  get  up  a  revolt  among  slaves,  in  which 
te.     In  fact,  it  was  so  absurd  that  the  slaves, 
plainly  enough  it  could  not  succeed.     That 
^sponds  with  the  many  attempts  related  in 
kings  and  emperors.     An  enthusiast  broods 
>le  till  he  fancies  himself  commissioned  by 
ventures  the  attempt,  which  ends  in  little 
Orsini^s  attempt  on  Louis  Napoleon  and 
per's  Ferry  were,  in  their  philosophy,  pre- 
ss to  cast  blame  on  old  England  in  the  one 
the  other,  does  not  disprove  the  sameness 
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And  how  much  would  it  avail  yon,  if  yon  conld,  by  the  use  of  John 
Brown,  Helper's  Book,  and  the  like,  break  np  the  Republican  organiza- 
tion ?  Human  action  can  be  modified  to  some  extent,  but  human  nature 
cannot  be  changed.  There  is  a  judgment  and  a  feeling  against  slavery  in 
tliis  nation,  which  cast  at  least  a  million  and  a  half  of  votes.  You  cannot 
destroy  that  judgment  and  feeling — that  sentiment — by  breaking  up  the 
political  organization  which  rallies  around  it.  Ton  can  scarcely  scatter 
and  disperse  an  army  which  has  been  formed  into  order  in  the  face  of 
your  heaviest  fire ;  but  if  you  could,  how  much  would  you  gain  by  forcing 
the  sentiment  which  created  it  out  of  the  peaceful  channel  of  the  ballot- 
box,  into  some  other  channel  ?  What  would  that  other  channel  probably 
be?  Would  the  number  of  John  Browns  be  lessened  or  enlarged  by  the 
operation  ? 

But  you  will  break  up  the  Union  rather  than  submit  to  a  denial  of  your 
Constitutional  rights. 

That  has  a  somewhat  reckless  sound ;  but  it  would  be  palliated,  if  not 
fully  justified,  were  we  proposing,  by  the  mere  force  of  numbers,  to  de- 
prive you  of  some  right  plainly  written  down  in  the  Constitution.  But 
we  are  proposing  no  such  thing. 

When  you  make  these  declarations,  you  have  a  specific  and  well-under- 
stood allusion  to^  assumed  Constitutional  right  of  yours  to  take  slaves 
into  the  FederaCerritories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as  property.  But  no 
such  right  is  specifically  written  in  the  Constitution.  That  instrument  is 
literally  silent  about  any  such  right.  We,  on  the  contrary,  deny  that 
such  a  right  has  any  existence  in  the  Constitution,  even  by  implication. 

Your  purpose,  then,  plainly  stated,  is,  that  you  will  destroy  the  Gov- 
ernment unless  you  be  allowed  to  construe  and  enforce  the  Constitution 
as  you  please  on  all  points  in  dispute  between  you  and  us.  You  will  rule 
or  ruin,  in  all  events. 

This,  plainly  stated,  is  your  language.  Perhaps  you  will  say  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  decided  the  disputed  Constitutional  question  in  your 
favor.  Not  quite  so.  But,  waiving  the  lawyer's  distinction  between  dic- 
tum and  decision,  the  Court  have  decided  the  question  for  you  in  a  sort 
of  way.  The  Court  have  substantially  said,  it  ia  your  Constitutional  right 
to  take  slaves  into  the  Federal  Territories,  and  to  hold  them  there  as 
property.  When  I  say  the  decision  was  made  in  a  sort  of  way,  I  mean  it 
was  made  in  a  divided  Court,  by  a  bare  migority  of  the  judges,  and  they 
not  quite  agreeing  with  one  another  in  the  reasons  for  making  it ;  that  it 
is  so  made  as  that  its  avowed  supporters  disagree  with  one  'another  about 
its  meaning,  and  that  it  was  mainly  based  upon  a  mistaken  statement  of 
fact — the  statement  in  the  opinion  that  "the  right  of  property  in  a  slave 
is  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  in  the  Constitution.'' 

An  inspection  of  the  Constitution  will  show  that  the  right  of  property 
in  a  slave  is  not  ^^  distinctly  and  expressly  affirmed  "  in  it.  Bear  in  mind, 
the  judges  do  not  pledge  their  judicial  opinion  that  such  right  is  implied 
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tion ;  bot  tbej  pledge  tkeir  veracity  that  it  is 

affirmed  there — **  distinct! j,'^  that  is,   not 

— **  expressly,"  that  is,  in  words  meaning  just 

nference,  and  susceptible  of  no  other  meaning. 

d  their  Judicial  opinion  tliat  such  right  is 

by  implication,  it  would  be  open  to  others  to 

"slave"  nor  "slavery"  is  to  be  found  in  the 

•property"  even,  in  any  connection  with  Ian 

I  slave  or  slavery,  and  that  wherever  in  that 

dd  to,  he  is  called  a  "  person ;" — and  wher- 

In  relation  to  him  is  alluded  to,  it  is  spoken 

h  may  be  due," — as  a  debt  payable  in  service 

open  to  show,  by  contemporaneous  history, 

0  dlaves  and  slavery,  instead  of  speaking  of 
pose  to  exclude  from  the  Constitution  the 
«rty  in  mah. 

id  certain. 

)  of  the  Judges  shall  be  brought  to  their  no- 

)xpect  that  they  will  withdraw  the  mistaken 

» conclusion  based  upon  it  ? 

nbered  that  "our  fathers,  who  framed  thif 

1  live" — the  men  who  made  the  Constitution 
ntional  question  in  our  favor,  lonf;  ago— 
long  themselves,  when  making  the  decision ; 
selves  about  the  meaning  of  it  after  it  was 
ance  is  left,  without  basing  it  upon  any  mis- 
ses, do  you  really  feel  yourselves  Justified  to 
iless  such  a  court  decision  as  yours  is  shall 
conclusive  and  final  rule  of  political  action? 
ection  of  a  Republican  president !     In  that 
will  destroy  the  Union ;  and  then,  you  say, 
royed  it  will  be  upon  us !     That  is  cool.    A 
o  my  ear,  and  mutters  through  his  teeth, 
kill  you,  and  then  you  will  be  a  murderer  I" 
>er  demanded  of  me — my  money — was  my 

to  keep  it ;  but  it  was  no  more  my  own 
id  the  threat  of  death  to  me,  to  extort  my 
itruction  to  the  Union,  to  extort  my  lote, 
Q  principle. 

>licans.  Jt  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  all 
?y  shall  he  at  peate^  and  in  harmony  one 
uinsdo  our  part  to  have  it  so.  Even  though 
ng  through  passion  and  ill  temper,  JJren 
II  not  so  much  as  listen  to  us,  Ut  us  calmly 
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eonaidsr  their  demandi^  and  yield  to  them  if,  in  our  deliberate  view  ofovr 
duty,  we  possibly  can.  Judging  bj  all  they  say  and  do,  and  by  tbe  sub- 
ject and  nature  of  their  controversy  with  us,  let  ns  determine,  if  we  caiif 
what  will  satisfy  them. 

Will  they  be  satisfied  if  the  Territories  be  unconditionally  surrendered 
to  them?  We  know  they  will  not.  In  all  their  present  complaints 
against  us,  the  Territories  are  scarcely  mentioned.  Inyasions  and  insur- 
rections are  the  rage  now.  Will  it  satisfy  them  if,  in  the  future,  we  have 
nothing  to  do  with  inyasions  and  insurrections?  We  know  it  will  not. 
We  so  know,  because  we  know  we  never  had  any  thing  to  do  with  in- 
vasions and  insurrections ;  and  yet  this  total  abstaining  does  not  exempt 
as  from  the  charge  and  the  denunciation. 

The  question  recurs,  what  will  satisfy  them?  Simply  this:  We  must 
not  only  let  them  alone,  but  we  must,  somehow,  convince  them  that  we 
do  let  them  alone.  This,  we  know  by  experience,  is  no  easy  task.  We 
have  been  so  trying  to  convince  them  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  or- 
ganization, but  with  no  success.  In  all  our  platforms  and  speeches  we 
have  constantly  protested  our  purpose  to  let  them  alone ;  but  this  has  had 
no  tendency  to  convince  them.  Alike  unavailing  to  convince  them  is  the 
fact  that  they  have  never  detected  a  man  of  us  in  any  attempt  to  diatorb 
them. 

These  natural  and  apparently  adequate  means  all  failing,  what  will  con- 
vince them  ?  This,  and  this  only :  cease  to  call  sljivery  wrong,  and  join 
them  in  calling  it  right  And  this  must  be  done  thoroughly-— done  in 
acts  as  well  as  in  words.  Silence  will  not  be  tolerated — we  must  place 
ourselves  avowedly  with  them.  Senator  Douglases  new  sedition  law  must 
be  eniCcted  and  enforced,  suppressing  all  declarations  that  slavery  is 
wrong,  whether  made  in  politics,  in  presses,  in  pulpits,  or  in  private. 
We  must  arrest  and  return  their  fugitive  slaves  with  greedy  pleasure. 
We  must  pull  down  our  Free  State  constitutions.  The  whole  atmosphere 
must  be  disinfected  from  all  taint  of  opposition  to  slavery,  before  they 
will  cease  to  believe  that  all  their  troubles  proceed  from  us. 

I  am  quite  aware  they  do  not  state  their  case  precisely  in  this  way. 
Most  of  them  would  probably  say  to  us,  *^  Let  us  alone,  do  nothing  to  us, 
und  say  what  you  please  about  slavery."  But  we  do  lot  them  alone- 
have  never  disturbed  them — so  that,  after  all,  it  is  what  we  say  which 
dissatisfies  them.  They  will  continue  to  accuse  us  of  doing,  until  we 
cease  saying. 

I  am  also  aware  they  have  not  as  yet,  in  terms,  demanded  the  over 
throw  of  our  Free  State  Oonstitutions.  Yet  those  Oonstitutions  declare 
the  wrong  of  slavery,  with  more  solemn  emphasis  than  do  all  other 
savings  against  it;  and  when  all  these  other  sayings  shall  have  been 
silenced,  the  overthrow  of  these  Oonstitutions  will  be  demanded,  and 
notbiNg  be  left  to  resist  the  demand.  It  is  nothing  to  the  contrary,  that 
ihey  do  not  demand  the  whole  of  this  just  now.    Demanding  what  they 
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do,  md  for  the  reason  they  dn,  thcj  can  voluntarily  slop  now 
of  tliia  cnnsoraniatioii.    Iloliltng,  na  they  do,  tliat  slnverr 
right,  and  aoiiiatly  eloTating,  they  c.ionot  cease  to  deinand  a  fall 
rtcogaitioa  of  it,  as  a  legal  ri(;ht  and  a  social  bleagiag. 

Nor  can  we  jastiflably  withhold  tliia  on  any  gronnd  eavo  iiu 
tbat  slavery  U  wtonij.     If  slavery  ia  rijjht,  all  wurJa,  att.-i,  lav 
ititutiuna  againft  it  are  themKelves   wrung,  and  shoulil  be  e 
iirept  away.    If  it  is  right,  we  cannot  justly  object  to  ifs  iial 
aniverariity ;  if  it  is  wrong,  they  cannot  justly  insist  upon  its 
hi  enlargement.      All  they  ask  we  oouM  readily  gtmxt.  if 
slavery  right;  all  wb  ask  thay  conld  aa  readily  grant,  if  they  tl 
wrong.    Their  thinlcing  it  right,  and  oar  thinking  it  u-roQ^;,  i 
fact  npon  which  depeuds  the  whole  contruversy.    Thiiiking  i 
they  do,  they  are  not  to   blame  for  desiring  its  full  recogiiitio 
right;  bot,  thinking  It  wrong,  as  we  do,  can  wo  yield  to  tliomll 
cast  our  Totea  with  their  view,  and  ngainat  our  own  1     In  ^ 
moral,  social,  and  political  responsibilities,  can  we  do  tliis? 

Wrong  na  we  think  slavery  is,  we  can  yet  afford  to  let  it  olo 
is,  becanM  that  niach  ia  duo  to  the  necessity' arising  trum  ita 
ence  in  the  nation;  but  can  we,  while  our  votes  will  prevunt  il 
to  spread  into  the  Kational  Territonea,  and  t^  overrun  i 
ITree  States  I    If  our  aense  of  dnty  forbida  this,  then  let  u 
daty,  firarleidy  tni  effectively.    Let  na  bo  diverted  by  no: 
phiitical  contrivances  wherewith  we  are  so  industriously  plied  I 
bored — eontrivancM  such  as  groping  for  som^  middle  ground  bell 
ii|ht  and  the  wrong,  vain  aa  the  search  for  a  m.tn  who  should  tl 
a  liring  man  nor  a  dead  man — such  as  a  policy  of  "  Jo 
"liestiott  about  which  all  true  men  do  care— Buch  m,  Va 
»Mching  tmo  Union  men  to  yield  to  Diaunionista,  rcvcr; 
rule,  and  calling,  not  the  sinners,  bnt  the  ri^htcoos  to  repcntnn 
H  iavoeations  to  Washington,  imploring  men  to  unsay  what  Wl 
iud.  tad  aodo  what  Washington  did. 

Krither  let  ua  he  alandercd  from  our  dutj-  by  fulgo  uocu 
"^Dor  tightened  from  it  by  menaces  of  destruction  lu  tlio  Gol 
•w  ef  dungcoxa  to  onrselves.    Lai  oa  hatb  faith  rn\ 
i&oir,  ao  ra  that  rkna  ut  na,  to  tub  bsd,  dark  to  i 
*>  mtusTAXD  rr. 

The  pre-emiBent  ability  displayed  in  this  addreJ 
iftlled  the  people  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  sl 
■cknowledgo  that  Mr.  Idncoln  was  not  only  o 
foremost  men  of  the  West,  bnt  of  the  whole  countB 
t^  efitimate  was  confirmed  by  the  speeches 
•nhieqnently  delivered  ia  Connecticnt,  Rhode  Islal 
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New  Hampshire.  Indeed,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  state 
that  the  joint  effect  of  these  efforts— more  particularly  his 
speech  at  Cooper  Institute — and  of  his  debates  with  Mr. 
Douglas,  was  to  make  Mr.  Lincoln  decidedly  the  second 
choice  of  the  great  body  of  the  Republicans  of  New 
York,  as  the  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  for  the 
campaign  of  1860. 

Some  incidents  of  this  visit  to  New  York,  illustrate  the 
simplicity  and  earnestness  of  the  character  of  our  late 
President  so  forcibly,  that  they  are  well  deserving  being 
placed  on  record.  A  prominent  member  of  the  Young 
Men's  Republican  Association,  who  was  thrown  much 
in  Mr.  Lincoln' s  company  during  his  brief  stay,  writes : 

During  the  day,  before  the  delivery  of  the  address,  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  called  at  the  Astor  House,  where  he  was  staying,  and  suggested  that 
the  orator  should  be  taken  up* Broadway  and  shown  the  city,  of  which  ho 
knew  but  little,  stating,  I  think,  that  he  had  been  here  but  once  before.  We 
accompanied  him  to  several  large  establishments,  with  all  of  which  he 
seemed  much  amused. 

At  one  place  he  met  an  Illinois  acquaintance  of  former  years,  to  whom 
l.e  said,  in  his  dry,  good-natured  way :  "  Well,  B.,  how  have  you  fared 
since  you  left  Illinois  Vi  To  which  B.  replied,  "  I  have  made  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  lost  it  alf ;  how  is  it  with  you,  Mr.  Lincoln  ?"  **  Oh, 
very  wel  V  said  Mr.  Lincoln ;  "  I  have  the  cottage  at  Springfield  and  about 
$3,000  in  money.  If  they  make  me  Vice-President  with  Seward,  as  some 
say  they  will,  1  hope  I  shall  be  able  to  increase  it  to  $^,000,  and  that  is 
as  much  as  any  man  ought  to  want." 

We  visited  a  photographic  establishment  upon  the  comer  of  Broadway 
aiid  Bleecker  b^trcet,  where  he  sat  for  his  picture,  the  first  taken  in  New 
York.  At  the  gallery  he  met  and  was  introduced  to  George  Bancroft, 
and  had  a  brief  conversation  with  that  gentleman,  who  welcomed  him  to 
New  York.  The  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  men  was  most  striking 
—the  one  courtly  and  precise  in  his  every  word  and  gesture,  with  the  air 
of  a  trans- Atlantic  statesman ;  the  other  bluff  and  awkward,  his  every 
utterance  an  apology  for  his  ignorance  of  metropolitan  manners  and  cus- 
toms. ^^I  am  on  my  way  to  Massachusetts,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Bancroft, 
*•  v:here  I  have  a  son  at  school,  who,  if  report  be  true,  already  knows 
much  more  than  his  father." 

A  teacher  at  the  Five  Points  House  of  Indnstiy  tells 
this  touching  incident,  which  doubtless  transpired  during 
the  same  visit : 
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Out  Baaiaj  School  la  thd  Five  Points  was  asscmliled,   oi; 
nombg,  when  I  noticed  a  tall,  remarkable  lookisg  man  outer  tl 
ind  take  a  seat  among  aa.     He  listeiicd  with  fixed  atCoation  to  J 
eim,  and  hia  eoantonaace  expressed  snch  geauine  interest  tlil 
pruaclied,  him  and  sapgestcd  that  he  might  be  willing  to  sa;  si 
the  children.     Tlu  occcptad  the   Invitation  with  evideat  pl(ut 
coming  forward,  begnn  a  eiinple  address,  which  at  onco  Tasclj 
little  he&rer  and  hushed  the  room   into  silence,     lli-i  language  I 
kbplf  baantiful,  and  his  tones  muiicai  with  intensest  feeling. 
bcM  around  him  would  droop  into  sad  conviction  as  )jg  uttered  a 
of  warning,  and  would  brighteo  into  sunshine  as  he  spoke 
of  promise.     Odcd  or  twice  he  attetiiiited  to  closo  his  rcmarksl 
imperaUre  shont  of ''Go  6nl"    "Oh,  do  go  on  I"  would  ci 
resnme.     As  I  looked  upon  the  gaunt  and  sinewy  frame  of  the  I 
and  marked  his  powerftil  head  and  determined  features,  no 
softness  by  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  I  felt  an  irre[ires9ible  I 
Va  learn  something  more  about  liim,  and  when  he  wns  quietly  leal 
noa  I  begged  to  know  his  name.    He  conrtMnslf  replied,  " 
Uneoln,  from  Dliuoia." 

The  following  letter,  writtpn  during  this  same  1 
in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  attend  a  festival  in  hcl 
the  anniversary  of  Jefferson's  birthday,  given 
Rppnblicans  of  Boston,  is  thoroughly  characteril 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  the  qnaint  humor  of  its  illustration  I 


Uextiehes  : — Your  kind  note  inviting  me  to  attend  a  festival  iJ 
OB  the  13th  instant,  in  honor  of  the  birthday  of  'XliuiTiaa  Jeiiei-I 
Ja!y  received.    My  engugcracnts  are  such  that  I  cannot  attend. 

The  Democracy  of  to-dny  hold  the  libtrti/  of  one  miin  to  1 
Buthing,  when  in  conflict  with  another  mon's  right  of  pro/'fj.^. 
licuis,  on  the  contrary,  are  both  for  the  man  and  the  dollar,  bull 
of  conflict,  the  man  b^ore  the  dollar. 

I  remember  being  onco  mach  amased  at  seeing  two  partislll 
Mted  men  engaged  in  a  fight  with  their  great-coata  on,  which  fi  J 
»long  and  rather  harmless  contest,  ended  in  each  having  fough  J 
wt  of  his  own  coat,  and  into  that  of  the  other.  If  t!io  two  leail 
6*«  tt  this  day  are  really  identical  with  the  two  in  the  days  of  W 
•"d  Adtms,  they  have  performed  the  same  feat  as  the  two  drnn 
Bot,  soberly,  it  ia  now  do  child's  play  to  aave  the  principles 

wn  from  total  overthrow  in  this  nation This  ia  a 

•""pMjadonaj  and  he  who  would  It  no  alave,  must  consent  t 
"»^   Those  who  deny  freedom  to  others,  deserve  it  not  for  thc| 
■'"'i  vnder  a  just  God,  cannot  long  retain  it. 
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All  horjur  to  Jefferson ;  to  a  man  who,  in  the  concrete  pressor  j  of  a 
struggle  for  national  independence  hj  a  single  people,  had  the  coolnesai 
forecast,  and  capacity  to  introduce  into  a  merely  revolutionary  docu- 
ment an  abstract  truth,  applicable  to  all  men  and  all  times,  and  so  to 
•mbalm  it  there,  that  to-day  and  in  all  coming  days  it  shall  be  a  rebuke 
and  a  stumbling-block  to  the  harbingers  of  reappearing  tyranny  and 

oppression. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lnroour. 
Messrs.  H.  L.  Pdcbob,  and  others,  etc. 

But  we  turn  from  this  episode  to  regume  the  formal 
record  of  Mr.  Lincoln' s  political  career.  ^ 

The  Republican  National  Convention  of  1860  met  on  the 
16th  of  May,  at  Chicago,  in  an  immense  building  which 
the  people  of  that  city  had  put  up  for  the  pxirpose,  called 
the  Wigwam.  There  were  four  hundred  and  sixty-live 
delegates.  The  city  was  filled  with  earnest  men,  who 
had  come  there  to  press  the  claims  of  their  favorite  can- 
didates, and  the  halls  and  corridors  of  all  the  hotels 
swarmed  and  buzzed  with  an  eager  crowd,  in  and  out  of 
which  darted  or  pushed  or  wormed  their  way  the  various 
leaders  of  party  politics.  Mr.  Chase,  Mr.  Bates,  and  Mr. 
Cameron  were  spoken  of  and  pressed  somewhat  as  candi- 
dates, but  from  the  first  it  was  evident  that  the  contest 
lay  between  Mr.  Seward  and  Mr.  Lincoln. 

Judge  Wilmot,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  chosen  temporary 
Chairman  of  the  Convention,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  day  a  permanent  organization  was  effected,  by  the 
choice  of  George  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  as  presi- 
dent, with  twenty-seven  vice-presidents  and  twenty-five 
secretaries.  On  Thursday,  the  17th,  the  Committee  on 
Resolutions  reported  the  platform,  which  was  enthusiasti- 
cally adopted.  A  motion  was  made  to  proceed  to  .the 
nomination  at  once,  and  if  that  had  been  done  the  result 
of  the  Convention  might  have  proved  very  different,  as 
at  that  time  it  was  thought  that  Mr.  Seward's  chances 
were  the  best.  But  an  adjournment  was  taken  till  the 
morning,  and  during  the  night  the  combinations  were 
made  which  resulted  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln. 
The  ex<*ltement  of  the  Convention  and  of  the  audience  on 
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the  morning  of  Friday  was  intense.    The  niinoisans  had 
tnnied  out  in  great  numbers,  zealous  for  Lincoln ;  and 
thongh  the  other  States,  near  and  fer,  had  sent  many  men 
who  were  equally  zealous  for  Mr.  Seward,  it  was  quite 
dear  that  Mr,  Lincoln's  supporters  were  in  the  majority 
in  the  audience.    The  first  ballot  gave  Mr.  Seward  one 
hundred  and  seventy-three  and  a  half  votes  to  oije  hun- 
dred and  two  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  rest  being  scattered. 
On  the  second  ballot  the  first  indication  of  the  result  was 
felt,  when  the  chairman  of  the  Vermont  delegation,  which 
had  been  divided  on  the  previous  ballot,  announced, 
when  the  name  of  that  State  was  called,  that  *'  Vermont 
casts  her  ten  votes  for  the  young  giant  of  the  West, 
Ahraham  Lincoln."     On  the  second  ballot,  Mr.  Seward 
had  one  hundred  and  eighty-four  and  a  half  to  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one  for  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  on  the  third  bal- 
lot Mr.  Lincoln  received  two  hundred  and  thirty  votes,  be- 
ing within'one  and  a  half  of  a  majority.    The  vote  was  not 
announced,  but  so  many  everywhere  had  kept  the  count 
that  it  was  known  throughout  the  Convention  at  once. 
Mr.  Carter,  of  Ohio,  rose  and  announced  a  change  in  the 
vote  of  the  Ohio  delegation  of  four  votes  in  favor  of  Mr. 
lincoln,  and  the  Convention  at  once  burst  into  a  state 
of  the  wildest  excitement.    The  cheers  of  the  audience 
"^thin  were  answered  by  those  of  a  yet-  larger  crowd 
vithont,  to  whom  the  result  was  announced.     Cannon 
roared,  and  bands  played,  and  banners  waved,  and  the 
-    excited    Republicans    of   Chicago    cheered    themselves 
ioarsej  while  on  the  wings  of  electricity  sped  all  over 
^ie  country  the  news  of  Mr.  Lincoln' s  nomination,  to  be 
S^^ted  everywhere  with  similar  demonstrations.     It  was 
^^  before  the  Convention  could  calm  itself  enough  to 
P^^ceed  to  business.     When  it  did,  other  States  changed 
wieij*  votes  in  favor  of  the  successful  nominee,  until  it 
^^   announced,  as  the  result  of  the  third  ballot,  that 
'^^^^"aham  Lincoln,  of  Illinois,   had  received  three  hun- 
^^  and  fifty-four  votes,  and  was  nominated  by  the  Re- 
P^^lican  party  for  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.    The  nomination  was  then,  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
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Evarts,  of  New  York,  made  nnanimoTis,  and  the  Conven- 
tion  adjourned  till  the  afternoon,  when ^  they  completeci 
their  work  ty  nominating  Hannibal  Hamlin  for  Vice- 
President. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  Springfield  at  the  time.  He  had 
been  in  the  telegraph-office  during  the  casting  of  the  first 
and  second  ballots^  but  then  left,  and  went  over  to  the 
office  of  the  State  Journal,  where  he  was  sitting  convers- 
ing with  friends  while  the  third  ballot  was  being  taken. 
In  a  few  moments  came  across  the  wires  the  announce- 
ment  of  the  result.  The  Superintendent  of  the  Telegraph 
Company,  who  was  present,  wrote  on  a  scrap  of  paper, 
"Mr.  Lincoln:  Tou  are  nominated. on  the  third  ballot," 
and  a  boy  ran  with  the  message  to  Mr.  lincoln.  He 
looked  at  it  in  silence  amid  the  shouts  of  those  around 
him ;  then  rising  and  putting  it  in  his  pocket,  he  said 
quietly,  *'Tliere's  a  little  woman  down  at  our  hotise 
would  like  to  hear  this — ^Tll  go  down  and  tell  her.*' 

Next  day  there  arrived  at*  Springfield  the  committee 
appointed  by  the'  Convention  to  inform  Mr.   Lincoln 
officially  of  his  nomination.     They  waited  upon  him  at 
his  residence,  and  Mr.  Ashmun,  President  of  the  Conven 
tion,  addressing  Mr.  Lincoln,  said : 

I  have,  sir,  the  honor,  in  behalf  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  present — 
a  Oommittee  appointed  by  the  Republican  Convention  recently  assembled 
at  Ohicago— to  dbcharge  a  most  pleasani  dntj.  We  have  come,  sir, 
under  a  vote  of  instructions  to  that  Oommittee,  to  notify  joo  that  jon 
have  been  selected  by  the  Oonvention  of  the  Bepublicans  at  Ohicago  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  They  instruct  us,  sir,  to  notify  you  of 
that  selection,  and  that  Oommittee  deem  it  not  only  respectful  to  yourself, 
hut  appropriate  to  the  important  matter  which  they  have  in  hand,  that 
they  should  come  in  person,  and  present  to  you  the  authentic  evidence  of 
the  action  of  that  Convention ;  and,  sir,  without  any  phrase  which  shall 
either  be  considered  personally  plauditory  to  yourself,  or  which  shall  have 
any  reference  to  the  principles  involved  in  the  questions  which  are  con- 
nected with  your  nomination,  I  desire  to  present  to  you  the  letter  which 
has  been  prepared,  and  which  informs  you  of  your  nomination,  and  with 
it  the  platform  resolutions  and  sentiments  which  the  Convention  adopted, 
bir  at  your  convenience  we  shall  be  jglad  to  receive  froin  you  such  a* re- 
sponse as  it  may  be  your  pleasure  to  give  us. 
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Jlr.  Lincoln  listened  to  this  address  '\^ith  a  degree  of 
grave  dignity  that  almost  wore  the  appearance  of  sadness, 
and  after  a  brief  pause,  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  ponder- 
ing the  momentous  responsibilities  of  his  position,  he 

replied  :— 

Mjl  Cbaibhah  and  Gsntlsmsn  of  TBS  CoMMiTTBB : — I  tender  to  yon, 
aod  through  you  to  the  Republican  National  CoHvention,  and  all  the  people 
repreaented  in  it,  my  profoundest  thanks  for  the  high  honor  done  me, 
which  you  "now  formally  announce.  Deeply,  and  even  painfully  sensible 
of  the  great  responsibility  which  is  inseparable  from  this 'high  honor — a 
responsibility  which  I  could  almost  wish  had  fallen  upon  some  one  of  the 
far  more  eminent  men  and  experienced  statesmen  whose  distinguished 
names  were  before  the  Convention — I  shall,  by  your  leave,  consider  more 
fullj  the  resolutions  of  the  Convention,  denominated  the  platform,  and, 
without  any  unnecessary  or  unreasonable  delay,  respond  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  writing,  not  doubting  that  the  platform  will  be  found  satis- 
factory,  and  the  nomination  gratefully  accepted. 

And  now  I  will  not  longer  defer  the  pleasure  of  taking  you,  and  each  of 
yon,  by  the  hand. 

Tall  Judge  Kelly,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was  one  of  the 
committee,  and  who  is  himself  a  great  many  feet  high,  had 
meanwhile  been  eying  Mr.  Lincoln's  lofty  form  with  a 
niixture  of  admiration,  and  possibly  jelalorisy ;  this  had 
not  escaped  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  as  he  shook  hands  with  the 
judge  he  inquired,  "  What  is  ydur  height  ?" 

"  Six  feet  three.     What  is  yours,  Mr.  Lincoln  ?" 

^' Six  feet  four." 

"Then,"  said  the  judge,  '^  Pennsylvania  bows  to  Uli 
nois.    My  dear  man;  for  years  my  heart  has  been  aching 
for  a  President  that  I  could  look  up  to,  and  I've  found  him 
at  last  in  the  land  where  we  thought  there  were  none  but 
^?«fe  giants." 

Mr.  Lincoln' s  formal  reply  tp  the  official  announcement 
of  his  nomination  was  as  follows  : — 

BFScromLD,  Ilukois,  May  28,  ISM. 

Stt :— I  accept  the  nomination  tendered  me  by  the  Convention  over 
which  you  presided,  of  which  I  am  formally  apprised  in  a  letter  of  your- 
wlf  and  others  Siting  as  a  Committee  of  the  Convention  for  that  pur- 
P^w.  The  declaration  of  principles  and  sentiments  which  accompanies 
P^ir  letter  meets  my  approval,  and  it  shall  be  my  care  not  to  violate  it| 
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or  disregard  it  in  any  part.  Imploring  the  assistance  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, and  with  due  regard  to  the  views  and  feelings  of  all  who  were 
represented  in  the  Convention,  to  the  rights  of  all  the  States  and  Territories 
and  people  of  the  nation,  to  the  inviolability:  of  the  Constitution,  and  the 
perpetual  union,  harmony,  and  prosperity  of  all,  I  am  most  happy  to  co- 
operate for  the  practical  success  of  the  principles  declared  by  the  Con- 
vention.    Your  obliged  friend  and  fellow-citizen, 

Abbaham  Lingoln. 
Hon.  Gsobqb  Ashmitn, 

President  of  the  Republican  dmtention, 

Mr.  Lincoln' s  nomination  proved  uniyersally  acceptable 
to  the  Republican  party.  Its  members  recognized  in  him 
a  man  of  firm  principles,  of  ardent"  love  for  freedom,  of 
strict  integrity  and  truth,  and  they  went  into  the  political 
contest  with  a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which  was  the  guaran- 
tee of  victory ;  while  the  doubt  and  uncertainty,  the 
divided  counsels  and  wavering  purposes  of  their  oppo- 
nents were  the  sure  precursors  of  defeat. 

His  nomination  was  the  signal  to  the  leaders  of  the 
slaveholders'  party  for  pressing  upon  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention their  most  ultra  views,  that  by  the  division  of  the 
Democratic  forces  the  victory  of  Mr.  Lincoln  might  be 
assured,  and  the. pretext  afforded  them  for  carrying  into 
execution  the  plot  against  the  liberties  of  the  country 
which  they  had  been  for  so  many  years  maturing.  ThAt 
they  would  dare  to  carry  their  threat  of  rebellion  into  exe- 
cution, was  not  believed  at  the  North.  If  it  had  been, 
while  it  might  have  frightened  away  some  votes  from  Mr. 
Lincoln,  it  would  have  brought  him  substantial  acces- 
sions from  the  ranks  of  those  who,  though  following  the 
Democratic  banner,  had  not  learned  to  disregard  the  good 
old  doctrine  that  the  majority  must  rule,  and  who  would 
have  rushed  to  its  rescue,  if  they  had  believed  that  it  was 
really  threatened.  The  vote  which  he  received  on  Novem- 
ber 6,  1860,  was  that  of  a  solid  phalanx  of  earnest  men, 
who  had  resolved  that  freedom  should  henceforth  be 
national,  and  that  slavery  should  remain  as  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  intended  that  it  should  remain. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

PROIC  TFB  ELECTION,  NOT.  6,  1860,  TO  THE  INAUGURATION, 

MARCH  4,  1861. 

Thi  Presidkntial  Elkotion. — Skoession  of  South  Carolina. — Fobma- 
Tiox  OP  THE  Rebel  Conpedebact. — The  Objects  of  Secession. — Se- 
nssiON  Movements  in  Washington. — Debates  in  Oongbess. — The 
Chittenden  Resolutions. — Conoiliatoet  Action  of  Conobesb. — The 

FUOI   GONFEBKNCS. — AoTION    OF  OONOBESS. — ThB    SECESSION    MOYX- 

MOT  Unchecked. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  to  "be  President  of  the 
[Inited  States  on  the  sixth  day  of  November,  1860.  The 
preliminary  canvass  had  not  been  marked  by  any  very 
extraordinary  features^  Party  lines  were  a  good  deal 
broken  up,  and  four  presidential  candidates  were  in 
the  field  ;  but  this  departure  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
party  contests  had  occurred  more  than  once  in  the  pre- 
yions  political  history  of  the  country.  Mr,  lincoln  was 
put  in  nomination  by  the  Republican  party,  and  repre- 
flented  in  his  life  and  opinions  the  precise  aim  and  object 
for  which  that  party  had  been  forme^.  He  was  a  native 
of  a  daveholding  State ;  and  while  he  had  been  opposed 
to  slavery,  he  had  regarded  it  as  a  local  institution,  the 
creature  of  local  laws,  with  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  nothing  whatever  to  do. 
But,  in  common  with  all  observant  public  men,  he  had 
watched  with  distrust  and  apprehension  the  advance  of 
slavery,  as  an  element  of  political  power,  towards  ascend- 
ency in  the  Government  of  the  nation,  and  had  cordially 
co-operated  with  those  who  thought  it  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  future  well-being  of  the  country  that  this 
advance  should  be  checked.  He  had,  therefore,  op- 
posed very  strenuously  the  extension  of  slavery  into  the 
Territories,  and  had  asserted  the  right  and  the  duty  of 
Congress  \o  exclude  it  by  positive  legislation  there- 
from 
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The  Cliicago  Convention,  which  nominated  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, adopted  a  platform  of  which  this  was  the  cardinal 
feature  ;  but  it  also*  took  good  care  to  repel  the  imputa- 
tion of  its  political  opponents,  and  to  renaove  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  South,  that  the  party  proposed  to  iuterfere 
with  slavery  in  the  States  whose  laws  gave  it  support 
and  protection.  It  expressly  disavowed  all  authority 
and  all  wish  for  such  interference,  and  declared  its  pur- 
pose to  protect  the  Southern  States  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  all  their  constitutional  rights.  The  Democratic  Con- 
vention, originaUy  assembled  at  Charleston,  was  disposed' 
to  make  Mr.  Douglas  its  candidate  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  ;  but  this  purpose  was  thwarted  by  leading  pol- 
iticians of  the  slaveholding  States,  who  procured  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Breckinridge,  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  fact  that  this  would  divide  the  Democratic  party,  and 
in  all  probability  secure  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  Mr. 
Breckinridge  represented  the  pro-slavery  element  of  the 
Democratic  party,  and  asserted  the  duty  of  the  National 
Government,  by  a  positive  exercise  of  its  legislative  and 
executive  power,  to  protect  slavery  in  the  Territories 
against  any  legislation  either  of  Congress  or  of  the  people 
of  the  Territories  themselves,  which  should  seek  to  impair 
in  any  degree  the  right,  alleged  to  be  recognized  in  the 
Constitution,  of  property  in  slaves.  Mr.  Douglas  sup- 
ported the  theory  that  the  people  of  the  Territories, 
acting  through  their  territorial  legislature,  had  the  same 
right  to  decide  this  question  for  themselves  as  they  had 
to  decide  any  other ;  and  he  represented  this  principle  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln  on  the  one  hand,  and  Mr. 
Breckinridge  on  the  other,  in  the  presidential  canvass. 
John  Bell,  of  Tennessee,  was  also  made  a  candidate  by 
the  action  mainly  of  men  who  were  dissatisfied  with  all 
the  existing  political  parties,  and  who  were  alarmed  at 
the  probable  results  of  a  presidential  election  which 
promised  to  be  substantially  sectional  in  its  character. 
They  put  forth,  therefore,  no  opinions  upon  the  leading 
points  in  controversy ;  and  went  into  the  canvass  with 
''the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  enforcement  of  the 
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laws"  as  their  platform, — one  upon  wliiili  theyl 
easily  have  rallied  all  the  people  of  all  sections  I 
country,  but  for  the  fact,  wliich  they  seemed  to  ovJ 
that  the  Tridest  possible  differences  of  opinion  prJ 
among  the  people  as  to  its  meaning. 

AU  sections  of  the  country  took  part  in  the  ell 
The  Southern  States  were  quite  as  active  and  qm 
lealons  as  the  Northern  in  carrj'ing  on   tlie  i 
Public  meetings  were  held,  the  newspaper  press,l 
IS  well  as  North,  discussed  tlie  issues  inyoIveM 
energy  and  vigor,  and  every  thing  on  the  surfacl 
cited  the  usual  termination  of  the  contest,  the  triii 
one  party  and  the  peaceful  acquiescence  of  all  J 
The  result,  however,  Blio,wed  that  this  was  a  nil 
IRie  active  and  controlling  politicians  of  the  SoB 
SUtes  had  gone  into  the  canvass  with  thfl  dietinB 
veil-formed  purpose  of  acquiescing  in  the  result  ( 
the  event  of  its  giving  them  the  victory.     The  t 
took  place  on  the  6th  of  November.     Mr.  LincJ 
edved  the  electoral  votes  of  all  the  Free  States  f 
Neff  Jersey,  which  was  divided,  giving  him  fouil 
»nd  Mr.  Douglas  three.     Mr.  Breckinridge  receivb 
dectoral  votes  of  all  the  Slave  States  except  KenB 
Tennessee,  and  Virginia,  which  voted  for  Bell,  ani 
Bonri,  which  voted  for  Douglas,  as  did  three  electoif 
New  Jersey  also.     Of  the  popular  vote,  Lincoln  rJ 
1,867,610;    Douglas,  1,365,976 ;    Breckinridge,! 
and  Bell,  560,631.      In  the  Electoral  College, 
received  180  votes,  Douglas  12,  Breckinridge  ' 
Bell  39. 

Aa  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election  was 
Tuious movemeute  in  tlie  Southern  States indiiatel 
parpose  of  i-esistance ;  and  it  soon  became  evideF 
this  purpose  bad  been  long  cherished,  and  that  ni« 
of  the  Goveniment  tinder  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Bui 
luid  ofQcially  given  it  their  sanction  and  aid. 
SSth  of  October,  Qeneral  Scott  sent  to  the  PresidJ 
John.  B.  Floyd,  his  Secretary  of  War,  a  letter  expl 
apprehenBions  lest  the  Southern  people  should  mn: 
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of  the  Federal  forts  in  the  Southern  States,  and  adyising 
that  they  should  be  immediately  garrisoned  by  way  of 
precaution.  The  Secretary  of  War,  according  to  state- 
ments subsequently  made  by  one  of  his  eulogists  in 
Virginia,  "thwarted,  objected,  resisted,  and  forbade" 
the  adoption  of  those  measures,  which,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  if  carried  into  execution,  would  have 
defeated  the  conspiracy,  and  rendered  impossible  the 
formation  of  a  Southern  Confederacy.  An  of&cial  report 
from  the  Ordnance  Department,  dated  January  16,  1861, 
also  shows  that  during  the  year  1860,  and  previous  to 
the  presidential  election,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  thou- 
sand muskets  had  been  removed  from  Northern  armories 
and  sent  to  Southern  arsenals  .by  a  single  order  of  the  ^ 
Secretary  of  War,  issued  on  the  30th  of  December,  1869. 
On  the  20th  of  November,  the  Attorney  General,  Hon. 
John  S.  Black,  in  reply  to  inquiries  of  the  President, 
gave  him  the  official  opinion  that  Congress  had  no  right  ' 
to  carry  on  war  against  any  State,  either  to  prevent  a 
threatened  violation  of  the  Constitution  or  to  enforce  an 
acknowledgmelit  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  supreme :  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the  Presi- 
dent adopted  this  theory  as  the  basis  and  guide  of  his 
executive  action. 

South  Carolina  took  the  lead  in  the  secession  movement 
Her  legislature  assembled  on  the  4th  of  November,  1860, 
and,  after  casting  the  electoral  vote  of  the  State  for  John 
C.  Breckinridge  to  be  President  of  the  United  States, 
passed  an  act  the  next  day  calling  a  State  Convention,  to 
meet  at  Columbia  on  the  17th  of  December.  On  the  10th, 
P.  W.  Pickens  was  elected  Governor,  and,  in  his  inaugu- 
ral, declared  the  determination  of  the  State  to  secede,  on 
the  ground  that,  '^  in  the  recent  election  for  President  and 
Vice-President,  the  North  had  carried  the  election  ui)on 
principles  that  make  it  no  longer  safe  for  us  to  rely  upon 
the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government  or  the  guarantees 
of  the  Federal  compact.  This,"  he  added,  "is  the  great 
overt  act  of  the  people  of  the  Northern  States,  who  pro- 
pose to  inaugurate  a  chief  magistrate  not  to  preside  over 
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tbe  commoQ  iDterests  or  destinies  of  all  States  alill 

apon  issues  of  malignant  hostility  and  uncomproB 

war  to  1)6  waged  upon  tlio  rights,  the  interests,  al 

peace  of  half  of  tlie  States  of  this  Union."     The  Cm 

tion  met  on  the  17th  of  December,  and  adjourned  ttB 

day  to  Charleston,  on  ncoount  of  the  prevalence  ofB 

pox  at  Columbia.     On  the  SOth  an  ordinance  was  I 

unanimously  rejwaling  the  ordinance  adopted  MB 

1788,  whereby  the  Constitution  of  the  United  StatB 

ratitied,  and  "dissolving  the  Union  now  subaistiB 

twtien  South  Carolina  and  other  States  under  the  nil 

the  United  States  of  America ;"  and  on  tlie  24tli  thB 

emor  issued  hia  proclamation,  declaring  the  StB 

South  Carolina  to  be  a  "separate,  sovereign,  freB 

independent  State."  I 

This  was  the  first  act  of  secession  passed  by  anyB 

The  debates  in  the  State  Convention  show  clearly  el 

that  it  was  not  taken  under  the  impulse  of  rcsentniB 

my  sharp  and  remediless  wrong,  nor  in  appreliensiB 

iny  snoh  wrong  would  be  infli(;ted  ;  but  in  purauaB 

1  settled  and  long-cherished  purjjose.     In  that  debJ 

Varker  said  that  the  movement  was  "no  spasmodiB 

—it  had  been  gradually  culminating  for  a  long  seiB 

j'lars."     Mr,  Inglis  indorsed  this  remark,  and  fl 

"Most  of  US  liave  had  this  matter  under  considiT.itB 

the  last  twenty  years.*'     Mr.  L.  M.  Keitt  siid,  *'B 

been  engaged  in  this  movement  ever  since  I  etitcreM 

icallife,"     And  Mr.  Rhett,  who  had  been  for  manjB 

in  the  public  service,  dtwlared  that  "the  serossB 

Sootli  Carolina  was  not  tlie  event  of  a  day.     It  isl 

said  he,  "any  thing  produced  by  Mr.  Lincoln's  elB 

or  hy  the  non-execution  of  the  fugitive  slave  lal 

is  a  matter  which  has  been  gathering  head  fortliirtj- B 

Hie  election  of  lancoln  and  Hamlin  was  the  Inst  stil 

the  back  of  the  camel.    But  it  was  not  the  only  oiieB 

b*ck  was  nearly  broken  before."    So  far  as  SoutlB 

h'na  was  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  licrl 

,  iras  decided  by  men  who  had  been  plotting  disunB 

thirty  years,  not  on  account  of  any  wrongs  her  peojB 

P  I 
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sustained  at  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government,  but 
from  motives  of  personal  and  sectional  ainJ[)ition,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  government  which  should  be 
permanently  and  completely  in  the  interest  of  slavery. 

But  the  disclosures  which  have  since  been  made,  imper- 
fect comparatively  as  they  are,  prove  clearly  that  the 
whole  secession  movement  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few 
conspirators,  who  had  their  head-quarters  at  the  national 
capital,  and  were  themselves  closely  connected  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  A  secret  meeting  of 
these  men  was  held  at  Washington  on  the  night  of  the 
6th  of  January,  1861,  at  which  the  Senators  from  Georgia, 
Alabama,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Texas,  Mississippi,  and 
Florida  were  present.  They  decided,  by  resolutions,  that 
each  of  the  Southern  States  should  secede  from  the  Union 
as  soon  as  possible ;  that  a  convention  of  seceding  States 
should  be  held  at  Montgomery,  Alabama,  not  later  than 
the  16th  of  February ;  and  that  the  Senators  and  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  Southern  States  ought  to  remain  in 
their  seats  as  long  as  possible,  in  order  to  defeat  measures 
that  might  be  proposed  at  Washington  hostile  to  the  seces- 
sion movement.  Davis  of  Mississippi,  Slidell  of  Louis- 
iana, and  Mallory  of  Florida,  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  carry  these  decisions  into  effect ;  and,  in  pursuance 
of  them,  Mississippi  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession 
January  9th  ;  Alabama  and  Florida,  January  11th ;  Louis- 
iana, January  26th,  and  Texas,  February  6th.  All  the^ 
acts,  as  well  as  all  which  followed,  were  simply  the  execu- 
tion of  the  behests  of  this  secret  conclave  of  conspirators 
who  had  resolved  upon  secession.  In  all  the  conventions 
of  tlie  seceding  States,  delegates  were  appointed  to  meet 
at  Montgomery.  In  not  one  of  them  was  the  question  of 
secession  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  ;  although  in 
some  of  them  the  legislatures  had  expressly  forbidden 
them  to  pass  any  ordinance  of  secession  without  making 
its  validity  depend  on  its  ratification  by  the  popular  vote. 
The  Convention  met  at  Montgomery  on  the  4th  of  Febru- 
ary, and  adopted  a  provisional  constitution,  to  continue 
in  operation  for  one  year.    Under  this  constitution  Jeffer 
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SOB  Davis  was  elected  President  of  the  new  Confederacy, 
and  Alex.  H.  Stephens,  of  Georgia,  Vice-President.  Both 
were  inaugorated  on  the  18th.  In  an  address  delivered  on 
his  arrival  at  Montgomery,  Mr.  Davis  declared  that  "the 
time  for  compromise  has  now  passed,  and  the  South  is 
determined  to  maintain  her  position,  and  make  all  who 
oppose  her  smell  Southern  powder  and  feel  Southern 
steel,  if  coercion  is  persisted  in."  He  felt  sure  of  the 
result ;  it  might  be  they  would  ' '  have  to  encounter  incon- 
veniences at  the  beginning,"  but  he  had  no  doubts  of  the 
final  issue.  The  first  part  of  his  anticipation  has  been 
fully  realized ;  the  end  has  hardly  proved  to  be  as  peace- 
ful and  satisfactory  as  he  predicted. 

The  policy  of  the  new  Confederacy  towards  the  United 
States  was  soon  officially  made  known.  Tlie  government 
decided  to  maintain  the  status  quo  until  the  expiration  of 
Mr.  Buchanan's  term,  feeling  assured  tliat,  with  his  de- 
clared belief  that  it  would  be  unconstitutional  to  coerce  a 
State,  they  need  apprehend  from  his  administration  no 
active  hostility  to  their  designs.  They  had  some  hope 
that,  by  the  4th  of  March,  their  new  Confederacy  would 
be  so  far  advanced  that  the  new  Administration  might 
waive  its  purpose  of  coercion ;  and  they  deemed  it  wise 
not  to  do  any  thing  which  should  rashly  forfeit  the  favor 
and  support  of  "that  very  large  portion  of  the  North 
whose  moral  sense  was  on  their  side."  Nevertheless,  they 
entered  upon  prompt  and  active  preparations  for  war. 
Contracts  were  made  in  various  parts  of  the  South  for  the^ 
manufacture  of  powder,  shell,  cannon-balls,  and  other 
munitions  of  war.  Recruiting  was  set  on  foot  in  several 
of  the  States.  A  plan  was  adopted  for  the  organization 
of  a  regular  army  of  the  Confederacy,  and  on  the  6th  of 
March  Congress  passed  an  act  authorizing  a  military  forcf) 
of  one  hundred  thousand  men. 

Thus  was  opened  a  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica. Thus  were  taken  the  first  steps  towards  overthrow- 
ing the  Government  and  Constitution  of  the  United  Suites, 
and  establishing  a  new  nation,  with  a  new  Constitution, 
resting  upon  new  principles,  and  aiming  at  new  results. 

8 
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The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  ordained  "  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  Union,  establish  justice,  in- 
sure domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the  common  defence, 
promote  the  general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
Liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity."  We  have  the 
clear  and  explicit  testimony  of  A.  H.  Stephens,  the  Vice- 
President  of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  echoing  and  reaffirm- 
ing that  of  the  whole  civilized  world  to  the  fact,  that 
these  high  and  noble  objects — ^the  noblest  and  the  grandest 
at  which  human  institutions  can  aim — have  been  more 
nearly  attained  in  the  practical  working  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  than  anywhere  else  on  the  fiica 
of  the  earth.  "  I  look  upon  this  country,  with  our  insti- 
tutions," said  Mr.  Stephens  before  the  legislature  of 
Georgia,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1860,  after  the  result 
of  the  presidential  election  was  known,  "  as  the  Eden  of 
the  world,  the  paradise  of  the  universe.  It  may  be  that 
out  of  it  we  may  become  greater  and  more  prosperous, 
but  I  am  candid  and  sincere  in  telling  you  that  I  fear,  if 
we  rashly  evince  passion,  and  without  sufficient  cause 
shall  take  that  step,  that  instead  of  becoming  greater,  or 
more  peaceful,  prosperous,  and  happy — instead  of  beqdm- 
ing  gods  we  will  become  demons,  and  at  no  distant  day 
commence  cutting  each  other's  throats."  Mr.  Stephens 
on  that  occasion  went  on,  in  a  strain  of  high  patriotism 
and  common  sense,  to  speak  of  the  proposed  secession  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  in  language  which  will  forever  stand 
as  a  judicial  condemnation  of  the  action  of  the  rebel  States. 
''Tlie  first  question  that  presents  itself,"  said  Mr.  Stephens, 
"  is,  shall  the  people  of  the  South  secede  from  the  Union 
in  consequence  of  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States  ?  My  countrymen,  I  tell  you 
candidly,  frankly,  and  earnestly,  that  I  do  not  think  that 
they  ought.  In  my  judgment  the  election  of  no  man,  con- 
stitutionally chosen  to  that  high  office,  is  sufficient  cause 
for  any  State  to  separate  from  the  Union.  It  ought  to 
stand  by  and  aid  still  in  maintaining  the  Constitution  of 
the  countT3^  To  make  a  point  of  resistance  to  the  gov- 
ernment, to  withdraw  from  it  because  a  man  has  been 
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constitutionally  elected,  puts  us  in  the  wrong.  *  *  We 
went  into  the  election  with  this  people.  The  result  was 
different  from  what  we  wished  ;  but  the  election  has  been 
constitutionally  held.  Were  we  to  make  a  point  of  resist- 
ance to  the  Government,  and  go  out  of  the  Union  on  this 
accdont,  the  record  would  be  made  up  hereafter  against 

08." 

After  the  new  confederacy  had  been  organized,  and  Mr. 
Stephens  had  been  elected  its  Vice-President,  he  made  an 
elaborate  speech  to  the  citizens  of  Savannah,  in  which  he 
aideavored  to  vindicate  this  attempt  to  establish  a  new 
government  in  place  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  set  forth  the  new  principles  upon  which  it 
was  to  rest,  and  which  were  to  justify  the  movement  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  and  of  impartial  posterity.  That 
expotition  is  too  important  to  be  omitted  here.  It  is  the 
most  authoritative  and  explicit  statement  of  the  character 
and  objects  of  the  new  government  which  has  ever  been 
made.    Mr.  Stephens  said : — 

*' The  new  constitution  has  pat  at  rest  forever  all  agitating  qnestions 
felting  to  our  peculiar  institutions — African  slavery,  as  it  exists  among 
VMhe  proper  itatut  of  the  negro  in  our  form  of  civilization.    Tliis  was 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  late  rupture  and  present  revolution.    Jeffer- 
i*)!),  in  his  forecast,  had  anticipated  this,  as  tne  *  rock  upon  which  the  old 
rnion  would  split.'    He  was  right.     What  was  conjecture  with  him,  is 
now  a  realized  fact.     But  whether  he  fully  comprehended  the  great 
tnrth  upon  which  that  rock  stood  and   stands,  may  be  doubted.     Tlie 
prevailing  ideas  entertained  by  him,  and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  old  Constitution,  were,  that  the  enslave- 
ment of  the  African  was  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  it  was 
wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally,  and  politically.    It  was  an  evil  they 
knew  not  well  how  to  deal  with ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the  men  of 
that  day  was,  that,  somehow  or  other,  in  the  order  of  Providence^  the 
institution  would  be  evanescent  and  pass  away.    This  idea,  though  not 
incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  was  the  prevailing  idea  at  the  time. 
The  Constitution,  it  is  true,  secured  every  essential  guarantee  to  the  insti 
tntion  while  it  should  last,  and  hence  no  argument  can  be  justly  used 
•gainst  the  constitutional  guarantees  thus  secured,  because  of  the  com 
mon  sentiment  of  the  day.    Those  ideas,  however,  were  fundamentally 
wrong.    They  rested  upon  the  assumption  of  the  equality  of  races.     Tliie 
WM  an  error.    It  was  a  sandy  foundation,  and  the  idea  of  a  governmen* 
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tinilt  upon  it  was  wrong — when  the  *  storm  came  and  the  wind  blew,  it 
fell/ 

'*  Our  new  government  is  founded  upon  exactly  the  opposite  ideas ;  its 
foundations  are  laid,  its  corner-stone  rests,  upon  the  great  truth  that  the 
negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man ;  that  slavery,  subordination  to  the 
superior  race,  is  his  natural  and  normal  condition.    This,  our  new  govern^ 
ment,  is  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  world,  based  upon  this  great  physi- 
cal, philosophical,  and  moral  truth.     This  truth  has  been  slow  in  the  pro- 
cess of  its  development,  like  all  other  truths  in  the  various  departments 
of  science.    It  is  even  so  amongst  us.    Many  who  hear  me,  perhaps,  can 
recollect  well  that  this  truth  was  not  generally  admitted  even  within  their 
day.    The  errors  of  the  jiost  generation  still  clung  to  many  as  late  (u§ 
twenty  years  ago.    Those  at  the  North  who  still  cling  to  these  errors 
with  a  zeal  above  knowledge,  we  justly  denominate  fanatics.    All  fanat- 
icism springs  from  an  aberration  of  the  mind ;  from  a  defect  in  reasoning. 
It  is  a  species  of  insanity.     One  of  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
insanity,  in  many  instances,  is  forming  correct  conclusions  from  fancied 
or  erroneous  premises;  so  with  the  anti-slavery  fanatics ;  their  conclusions 
are  right  if  their  premises  are.    They  assume  that  the  negro  is  equal,  and 
hence"  conclude  that  he  is  entitled  to  equal  privileges  and  rights  with  the 
white  man.    If  their  premises  were  correct,  their  conclusions  would  be 
logical  and  just;  but  their  premises  being  wrong,  their  whole  argument 
fails.     I  recollect  once  of  having  heard  a  gentleman  from  one  of  the 
Northern  States,  of  great  power  and  ability,  announce  in  the  Home  of 
Representatives,  with  imposing  effect,  that  we  of  the  South  would  be  com 
pelled,  ultimately,  to  yield  upon  this  subject  of  slavery ;  that  it  was  as 
impossible  to  war  successfully  against  a  principle  in  politics,  as  it  was  in 
physics  or  mechanics;  that  the  principle  would  ultimately  prevail;  that 
we,  in  maintaining  slavery  as  it  exists  with  us,  were  warring  against  a 
principle — a  principle  founded  in  nature,  the  principle  of  the  eqimlity  of 
man.     The  reply  I  made  to  him  was,  that  upon  his  own  grounds  we 
should  succeed,  and  that  he  and  his  associates  in  their  crusade  against 
our  institutions  would  ultimately  fail.     The  truth  announced,  that  it  wad 
as  impossible  to  war  successfully  against  a  principle  in  politics  as  it  was 
in  physics  or  mechanics,  I  admitted,  but  told  him  that  it  was  he  and 
those  acting  with  him  who  were  warring  against  a  principle.     They 
were  attempting  to  make  things  equal  which  the   Creator  had  made 
unequal. 

^^In  the  conflict  thus  far,  success  has  been  on  our  side,  complete 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  is  upon 
this,  as  I  have  stated,  our  social  fabric  is  firmly  planted;  and  I  cannpt 
permit  myself  to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  a  full  recognition  of  thia 
principle  throughout  the  civilized  and  enlightened  world." 

We  have  thus  traced  the  course  of  events  in  the  South- 
*»rn  States  during  the  three  months  that  succeeded  the 
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election  of  Pi-esident  Lincoln.     Let  us  now  see  what  took 
place  in  Washington  during  the  same  time.     Congress  met 
on  the  3d  of  December,  and  the  Message  of  President 
Buchanan  was  at  once  sent  in.     That  document  ascribed 
the  discontent  of  the  Southern  States  to  the  alleged  fact 
that  the  violent  agitation  in  the  North  against  slavery  had 
created  disaffection  among  the  slaves,  and  created  appre- 
hensions of  servile  insurrection.   The  President  vindicated 
the  hostile  action  of  the  South,  assuming  that  it  was 
prompted  by  these  apprehensions ;  but  went  on  to  show 
fliat  there  was  no  right  ou  the  part  of  any  State  to  secede 
from  the  Union,  while  at  the  same  time  he  contended  that 
the  General  Government  had  no  right  to  make  war  on  any 
State  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it  from  seceding,  and 
closed  this  portion  of  his  Message  by  recommending  an 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  which  should  explicitly 
recognize  the  right  of  property  in  slaves,  and  provide  for 
the  protection  of  that  right  in  all  the  Territories  of  the 
United  States.    The  belief  that  the  people  of  South  Caro- 
lina would  make  an  attempt  to  seize  one  or  more  of  the 
forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston,  created  considerable 
aneasiness  at  Washington ;  and  on  the  9th  of  December 
the  representatives  from  that  State  wrote  to  the  President 
expressing  their  "strong  convictions"  that  no  such  at- 
tempt would  be  made  previous  to  the  action  of  the  State 
Convention,  ^^ provided  that  no  re-enforcements  should 
be  sent  into  those  forts,  and  their  relative  military  status 
shall  remain  as  at  present."     On  the  10th  of  December 
Howell  Cobb  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  on  the  14th  General  Cass  resigned  as  Secretary 
of  State.      The    latter  resigned  because  the   President 
refused  to  re-enforce  the  forts  in  the  harbor  of  Charleston. 
On  the  20th  the  State  of  South  Carolina  passed  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession,  and  on  the  26th  Major  Anderson  trans- 
ferred his  garrison  from  Port  Moultrie  to  Fort  Sumter. 
On  the  29th  John  B.  Floyd  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary 
of  War,  alleging  that  the  action  of  Major  Anderson  was 
in  violation  of  pledges  given  by  the  Government  that  the 
military  status  of  the  forts  at  Charleston  should  remain 
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unchanged,  and  that  the  President  had  declined  to  allow 
him  to  issue  an  order,  for  which  he  had  applied  on  the 
27th,  to  withdraw  the  garrison  from  the  harbor  of  Charles- 
ton. On  the  29th  of  December,  Messrs.  Barnwell,  Adams, 
and  Orr  arrived  at  Washington,  as  commissioners  from 
the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and  at  once  opened  a  corre- 
spondence with  President  Buchanan,  asking  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  forts  and  other  government  property  at  Charles- 
ton to  the  authorities  of  South  Carolina.  The  President 
replied  on  the  30th,  reviewing  the  whole  question — stating 
that  in  removing  from  Port  Moultrie,  Major  Anderson 
acted  solely  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  that  his  iirst 
impulse  on  hearing  of  it  was  to  order  him  to  return,  but 
that  the  occupation  of  the  fort  by  South  Carolina  and  tl^p 
seizure  of  the  arsenal  at  Charleston  had  rendered  this 
impossible.  The  commissioners  replied  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1861,  insisting  that  the  President  had  pledged 
himself  to  m^ntain  the  status  of  affairs  in  Charleston 
harbor  previous  to  the  removal  of  Major  Anderson  from 
Port  Moultrie,  and  calling  On  him  to  redeem  this  pledge. 
This  communication  the  President  returned. 

On  the  8th  of  January,  the  President  sent  a  message  to 
Congress,  calling  their  attention  to  the  condition  of  public 
affairs,  declaring  that  while  he  had  no  right  to  make  ag- 
gressive war  upon  any  State,  it  was  his  right  and  his 
duty  to  "use  military  force  defensively  against  those  who 
resist  the  Federal  officers  in  the  execution  of  their  legal 
functions,  and  against  those  who  assail  the  property  of 
the  Federal  Government ;" — but  throwing  the  whole  re- 
sponsibility of  meeting  the  extraordinary  emergencies  of 
the  occasion  upon  Congress.  On  the  same  day,  Jacob 
Thompson,  of  Mississippi,  resigned  his  office  as  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  because  the  Star  of  the  West  had  been 
sent  on  the  5th,  by  order  of  the  Government,  with  sup- 
plies for  Fort  Sumter,  in  violation,  as  he  alleged,  of  the 
decision  of  the  cabinet.  On  the  10th,  P.  F.  Thomas,  of 
Maryland,  who  had  replaced  Howell  Cobb  as  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  General 
John  A  Dix,  of  New  York. 
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The  debates  and  the  action  of  Congress  throughout  the; 
session  related  mainly  to  the  questions  at  issue  between 
the  two  sections.  The  discussion  opened  on  the  3d  of 
December,, as  soon  as  the  President's  Message  had  been 
read.  The  Southern  Senators  generally  treated  the  elec- 
tion of  the  previous  November  as  having  been  a  virtual 
deciaon  against  the  equality  and  rights  of  the  slavehold 
ing  States.  The  Republican  nj^mbers  disavowed  this  con- 
utruction,  and  proclaimed  their  willingness  to  adopt  any 
just  and  proper  measures  which  would  quiet  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  South,  while  they  insisted  tluil  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution  should  be  maintained,  and 
the  constitutional  election  of  a  President  should  be  re- 
i?)ected.  At  the  opening  of  the  session,  Mr.  Powell,  of 
Kentucky,  in  the  Senate,  moved  the  reference  of  that 
portion  of  the  President's  Message  which  related  to  the 
sectional  difficulties  of  the  country,  to  a  select  committee 
of  thirteen.  This  resolution  being  adopted,  Mr.  Critten 
den  immediately  afterwards  introduced  a  series  of  joint 
resolutions,  embodying  what  came  to  be  known  after- 
wards as  the  Crittenden  Compromise — ^proposing  to  sub- 
mit to  the  action  of  the  people  of  the  several  States  the 
following  amendments  to  the  Constitution  : — 

1.  Prohibiting  slavery  in  all  the  territory  of  the  United  States  north  of 
W"30',  and  protecting  it  as  property  in  all  territory  soath  of  that  line; 
»nd  admitting  into  the  Union,  with  or  without  slavery,  as  its  Constitation 
night  provide,  any  State  that  might  be  formed  out  of  such  territory, 
wbenever  its  population  should  be  sufilcient  to  entitle  it  to  a  member  of 
Congress. 

2.    Prohibiting  Congress  from  abolishing  slavery  in  places  under  itf 
ezclnsive  jurisdiction  within  Slave  States. 

8.  Prohibiting  Congress  from  abolishing  slavery  w^ithin  the  District  of 
Colnmbia,  so  long  as  slavery  should  exist  in  Virginia  or  Maryland;  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants,  or  without  just  compensatioi*  to 
tJio  owners. 

4.  Prohibiting  Congress  from  hindering  the  transportation  of  slave* 
from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  Territory  in  which  slavo»^y  is  allowed. 

5.  Providing  that  where  a  fugitive  slave  is  lost  to  his  owner  by  violent 
resistance  to  the  execution  of  the  process  of  the  law  for  his  recovery,  the 
United  States  shall  pay  to  said  owner  his  full  value,  and  may  recover  the 
iiimo  from  the  countv  in  which  such  rescue  occurred. 
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6.  These  provisions  were  declared  to  be  unchangeable  bj  anj  fhtnre 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  as  were  also  the  existing  articles  relating 
to  the  representation  of  slaves  and  the  surrender  of  fugitives. 

Besides  these  proposed  amendments  of  the  Constitution, 
Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions  embodied  certain  declara- 
tions in  affirmance  of  the  constitutionality  and  binding 
force  of  the  fugitive  slave  law — recommending  the  repeal 
by  the  States  of  all  bills,  the  eflfect  of  whicli  was  to 
hinder  the  execution  of  that  law,  proposing  to  amend  it 
by  equalizing  its  fees,  and  urging  the  effectual  execution 
of  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  African  slave-trade. 

These  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Committee  of 
Thirteen,  ordered  on  Mr.  Powell' s  motion,  and  composi^^d 
of  the  following  senators : — 

Me8!»rs.  Powell,  Hunter,  Orittenden,  Seward,  Toombs,  Douglas^  GoUa- 
mer,  Davis,  Wade,  Bigler,  Rice,  Doolittle,  and  Grimes. 

On  the  31st  of  December,  this  committee  reported  that 
they  ' '  had  not  been  able  to  agree  upon  any  general  plan 
of  adjustment."  The  whole  subject  was  nevertheless 
discussed  over  and  over  again  during  the  residue  cf  the 
session  ;  but  no  final  action  was  taken  until  the  very  day 
of  its  close.  On  the  21st  of  January,  Messrs.  Yulee  and 
Mallory,  of  Florida,  resigned  their  seats  in  the  Senate, 
because  their  State  had  passed  an  ordinance  of  secession ; 
and  on  the  28tli,  Mr.  Iverson,  of  Georgia,  followed  their 
example.  Messrs.  Clay  and  Fitzpatrick,  of  Alabama, 
and  Mr.  Davis,  of  Mississippi,  followed  next,  and,  on  the 
4th  of  February,  Messrs.  Slidell  and  Benjamin,  of  Louis- 
iana, also  took  their  leave. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  the  debates  took  tho 
same  general  direction  as  in  the  Senate.  On  the  first  day 
of  the  session  a  resolution  was  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  one 
hundred  and  forty -five  to  thirty-eight,  to  refer  so  much 
of  the  President' s  Message  as  related  to  the  perilous  con- 
dition  of  the  country,  to  a  committee  of  one  from  each 
State.     This  committee  was  appointed  as  follows : — 
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Oorwin  of  Ohio.  Dunn  of  Indiana. 

Millson  of  Virginia.  Taylor  of  Ix)ui8iana. 

Adams  of  Massachusetts.  Davis  of  Mississippi. 

Winslow  of  North  Carolina.  Kellogg  of  Illinois. 

Humphrey  of  New  York.  Houston  of  Alabama. 

Boyce  «>f  South  Carolina.  Morse  of  Maine. 

Campbell  of  Pennsylvania.  Phelps  of  Missouri. 

Love  of  Georgia.  Rust  of  Arkansas. 

Ferry  of  Connecticut.  Howard  of  Mixjhigan. 

Davis  of  Maryland.  Hawkins  of  Florida. 

Robinson  of  Rhode  Island.  Hamilton  of  Texas. 

Whitely  of  Delaware.  Washburn  of  Wisconsin. 

Tappan  of  New  Hampshire.  Curtis  of  Iowa. 

Stratton  of  New  Jersey.  Birch  of  California. 

Bristow  of  Kentucky.  Windom  of  Minnesota. 

Morrill  of  Vermont.  Stark  of  Oregon. 
Nelson  of  Tennessee. 

A  great  variety  of  resolutions  were  offered  and  referred 
to  this  committee.  In  a  few  days  the  committee  reported 
the  following  series  of  resolutions,  and  reconmiended 
their  adoption  : — 

Boohed  hy  the  Senate  and  ffouse  of  Eepreeentatives  of  the  United  States 
rf America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  attempts  on  the  parts  of  the 
legisUtares  of  any  of  the  States  to  obstruct  or  hinder  the  recovery  and 
Rirrender  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  are  in  derogation  of  the  Con- 
ititation  of  the  Uuited  States,  inconsistent  with  the  comity  and  good 
neighborhood  that  sliould  prevail  among  the  several  States,  and  dan^er- 
oas  to  the  peace  of  the  Union. 

Retolred,  That  the  several  States  be  respectfully  requested  to  cause 
tbeir  statutes  to  be  revised,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  if  any  of  them  are 
iBcoDJSict  with,  or  tend  to  embarrass  or  hinder  the  execution  of,  the  lawn 
of  the  United  States,  made  in  pursuance  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  for  the  delivering  up  of 
persons  held  to  labor  by  the  laws  of  any  State  and  escaping  therefrom ; 
tnd  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  earnestly  request  that  all 
enactments  having  such  tendency  be  forthwith  repealed,  as  required  by  a 
jost  sense  of  constitutional  obligations,  and  by  a  due  regard  for  the  peace 
of  the  Republic;  and  the  President  of  the  United  Sti\tes  is  requested  to 
'*<*mmuDicate  these  resolutions  to  the  governors  of  the  several  States, 
^ith  a  request  that  they  will  lay  the  same  before  the  legislatures  thereof, 
respectively. 

lt(*oUed^  Tliat  we  recognize  slavery  as  now  oxisMng  in  fifteen  of  the 
rnittj  States  by  the  usages  and  laws  of  those  States;  and  we  recognize 
00  authority,  legally  or  otherwise,  outside  of  a  State  where  it  so  exists,  to 
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interfere  with  slaves  or  slavery  in  such  States,  in  disregard  of  the  rights 
of  their  owners  or  the  peace  of  society. 

Resolved,  That  we  recognize  the  justice  and  propriety  of  a  faithful 
execution  of  the  Constitution,  and  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  on  the 
subject  of  fugitive  slaves,  or  fugitives  from  service  or  labor,  and  discoan* 
tenance  all  mobs  or  Iiind ranees  to  the  execution  of  such^aws,  and  that 
citizens  of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities 
of  citizens  in  the  several  States. 

Resolved^  That  we  recognize  no  such  conflicting  elements  in  it8  compo- 
sition, or  sufficient  cause  from  any  source,  for  a  dissolution  of  this  Gov- 
ernment; that  we  were  not  sent  here  to  destroy,  but  to  sustain  and 
harmonize  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  see  that  equal  justice  Is 
done  to  all  parts  of  the  same ;  and,  finally,  to  perpetuate  its  existence  on 
terms  of  equality  and  justice  to  all  the  States. 

Resolved,  That  a  faithful  observance,  on  the  part  of  all  the  States,  of 
all  their  constitutional  obligations  to  each  other  and  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, is  essential  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  to  enforce  the 
Federal  laws,  protect  the  Federal  property,  and  preserve  the  Union  of 
these  States. 

Resolved,  That  each  State  be  requested  to  revise  its  statutes,  and,  if 
necessary,  so  to  amend  the  same  as  to  secure,  without  legislation  by  Con- 
gress, to  citizens  of  other  States  travelling  therein,  the  same  protection  as 
citizens  of  such  States  enjoy ;  and  also  to  protect  the  citizens  of  other 
States  travelling  or  sojourning  therein  against  popular  violence  or  illegal 
summary  punishment,  without  trial  in  due  form  of  law  for  imputed 
crimes. 

Resolved,  That  each  State  be  also  respectfully  requested  to  enact  such 
laws  as  will  prevent  and  punish  any  attempt  whatever  in  such  State  to 
recognize  or  set  on  foot  the  lawless  invasion  of  any  other  State  o»'  Terri- 
tory. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  transmit  copies  of  the 
foregoing  resolutions  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  with  a  reqaest 
that  they  be  communicated  to  their  respective  legislatures. 

These  resolutions  were  intended  and  admirably  cal- 
culated to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the  people  of  the 
slaveholding  States  as  to  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  interfere  with  slavery,  or 
withhold  from  them  any  of  their  constitutional  rights ; 
and  in  a  House  controlled  by  a  large  Republican  majority, 
they  were  adopted  by  a  vote  of  ayes  one  hundred  and 
thirty-six,  noes  fifty-three.  Not  content  with  this  eflfort 
to  satisfy  all  just  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  Southern 
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States,  the  same  committee  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion, recommending  such  an  amendment  of  the  Constitu- 
tiott  as  should  put  it  forever  out  of  the  power  of  the 
government  or  people  of  the  United  States  to  interfere 
with  davefy  in  any  of  the  States  : — 

Be  it  retohed  by  the  Senate  atid  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
Siaitt  of  America  in  Confess  assembled  (two-thirds  of  both  Hoases  con- 
barring),  That  the  following  article  be  proposed  to  the  legislatures  of 
the  s^Teral  States  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which,  when  ratified  by  three-fourths  of  said  legislatures,  shall 
be  Talid,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  a  part  of  the  said  Constitution^ 
iiamelx: 

Art  12.  No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  the  Constitution  which  will 
Mthorize,  or  give  to  Congress  the  power  to  abolish  or  interfere,  w^ithin 
a&j  State,  with  the  domestic  institutions  thereof,  including  that  of  per- 
1008  held  to  labor  or  service  by  the  laws  of  said  State. 

This  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  to  sixty-five — more  than  two-thirds  in 
its  favor.  This  closed  the  action  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  this  session  on  this  important  subject, 
though  it  had  previously  adopted,  by  a  unanimous  vote, 
the  following  declaratory  resolution  : — 

Boohed,  That  neither  the  Federal  Government  nor  the  people,  or  the 
gOTemments  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  have  the  right  to  legislate 
upon  or  interfere  with  slavery  in  any  of  the  slaveholding  States  in  the 
Union. 

The  action  of  the  Senate  was  somewhat  modified  by 
the  intervening  action  of   a  Peace  Conference,   which 
assembled  at  Washington  on  the  4th  of  February,  in 
pursuance  of  a  recommendation  of  the  State  of  Virginia, 
embodied  in    resolutions  adopted  by  the  General  As- 
flembly  of  that  State  on  the  19th  of  January.    It  con- 
sisted of  delegates,   one    hundred  and  thirty-three  in 
number,  from  twenty-one  States — none  of  those  which 
had  seceded  being  represented.     John  Tyler,  of  Virginia, 
was  appointed  president,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
one  from  each  State,  was  appointed,  with  authority  to 
'•report  what    they  may  deem    right,   necessary,   and 
proper,  to  restore  harmony  and  preserve  the  Union." 
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On  the  15th  of  February  the  committee  reported  a  series 
of  resolutions,  in  seven  sections,  which  were  discussed 
and  amended,  one  by  one,  until  the  afternoon  of  the  26th, 
when  the  vote  was  taken  upon  them  as  amended,  in 
succession,  with  the  following  results  : — 

Section  1.  In  all  the  present  '^.^I'ritory  of  the  United  States,  north  of 
the  parallel  of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude,  in- 
voluntary servitude,  except  in  punishment  of  crime,  is  prohibited^  In  all 
the  present  territory  south  of  that  line,  the  status  of  persons  held  to  invol* 
untary  service  or  labor,  as  it  now  exists,  shall  not  be  changed ;  nor  shall 
any  law  be  passed  by  Congress  or  the  territorial  legislature  to  hinder  or 
prevent  the  taking  of  such  persons  from  any  of  the  States  of  this  Union  to 
said  territory,  nor  to  impair  the  rights  arising  from  said  relation ;  but  the 
same  shall  be  subject  to  judicial  cognizance  in  the  Federal  Courts,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  course  of  the  common  law.  When  any  territory  north  or  south 
of  said  line,  within  such  boundary  as  Congress  may  prescribe,  shall  con- 
tain a  population  equal  to  that  required  for  a  member  of  Congress,  it 
shall,  if  its  form  of  government  be  republican,  be  admitted  into  the.Union 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  with  or  without  Involuntary 
servitude,  as  tlie  constitution  of  such  State  may  provide. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  section  was  as  follows : — 

Ayes. — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylva 
nia,  Rhode  Island,  Tenne8seo---8. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Illinoi"*,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia — 11. 

So  its  adoption  was  not  agreed  to. 

A  reconsideration  of  this  vote  was  called  for  by  the  delegates  from 
Illinois,  and  agreed  to,  14  to  5.  On  the  next  day  the  question  was  again 
taken  on  the  adoption  of  the  section,  with  the  following  result: — 

Ayes. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  Ohio. 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee — 9. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia — 8. 

Thus  the  section  was  adopted. 

It  was  stated  by  the  members  from  New  York,  when  the  State  was 
called,  that  one  of  their  number,  D.  D.  Field,  was  absent,  and  the  del- 
egation was  divided.  Thus  New  York,  Indiana,  and  Kansas  wer© 
divided. 

Tlie  adoption  of  the  second  section  was  then  moved ;  it  was  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Section  2.  No  territory  shall  be  acquired  by  the  United  Slates,  except 
by  discovery,  and  for  naval  and  commercial  stations,  d^p6ts,  and  transit 
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routes  nithont  a  ccyncurrence  of  the  m]\)ority  of  all  the  Senators  fi*om 
States  which  allow  involnntarj  servitude,  and  a  majority  of  all  the  Sena- 
ton  from  States  which  prohibit  that  relation ;  nor  shall  territory  be  ac- 
quired by  treaty,  unless  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  Senators  from  each 
cU»  of  States  hereinbefore  mentioned  be  cast  as  a  part  of  the  two-thirds 
minority  necessary  to  the  ratification  of  such  treaty. 

The  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows : — 

AiiB.— Delaware,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missonri,  New  Jersey, 
I  Obio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia — 11. 

Noes.— Connecticut,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Gar- 
olina,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont — 8. 

New  York  and  Kansas  were  divided. 

Tbe  adoption  of  section  three  of  the  report,  with  the  amendments,  was 
aext  moTed.    The  amended  section  was  as  follows : — 

Section  S.  Neither  the  Constitution  nor  any  amendment  thereof  shall 
l>e  construed  to  ^ve  Ck)ngress  power  to  regulate,  abolish,  or  control, 
vithin  any  State,  the  relation  established  or  recognized  by  the  laws 
thereof  touching  persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary  service  therein,  nor 
to  interfere  with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia without  the  consent  of  Maryland  and  without  the  consent  of  the 
oirners,  or  making  the  owners  who  do  not  consent  just  compensation ; 
iiorthe  power  to  interfere  with  or  prohibit  representatives  and  others 
from  bringing  with  them  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  retaining,  and 
taking  away,  persons  so  held  to  labor  or  service ;  nor  the  power  to  in- 
terfere with  or  abolish  involuntary  service  in  places  uuder  the  exclusive 
jnrisdiction  of  the  United  States,  within  those  States  and  Territories 
^here  the  same  is  established  or  recognized ;  nor  the  power  to  prohibit 
the  removal  or  transportation  of  persons  held  to  labor  or  involuntary 
ienrice  in  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  to  any  other  State  or 
Territory  thereof,  where  it  is  established  or  recognized  by  law  or  usage ; 
and  the  right  during  transportation,  by  sea  or  river,  of  touching  at  porta, 
"liores,  and  landings,  and  of  landing  in  case  distress  shall  exist;  but 
not  the  right  of  transit  in  or  through  any  State  or  Territory,  or  of  sale  or 
traffic,  against  the  law  thereof.  Nor  shall  Congress  have  power  to 
Mthoriie  any  higher  rate  of  taxation  on  persons  held  to  labor  or  service 
than  on  land. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the  section  was  as  follows : — 

Ayes. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
^orth  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia—12. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont — 7. 

So  the  section  was  adopted.    Kansas  and  New  York  were  divided. 
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The  adoption  of  the  fonrth  section  of  the  report,  as  amended^  was  then 
moved ;  it  was  as  follows : — 

Sbotion  4.  The  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  Constitution  shall  not  he  construed  to  prevent  any  of  the 
States,  by  appropriate  legislation,  and  through  the  action  of  their  Judicial 
and  ministerial  officers,  from  enforcing  the  delivery  of  fugitives  from  labor 
to  the  person  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  is  due. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  section  was  as  follows : — 

Ayes. — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Laland^ 
Tennessee,  Vermont,  Virginia — 15. 

Noes. — Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire — 4. 

Thus  the  section  was  adopted.    Kansas  and  New  York  were  divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  fifth  section  of  the  report,  as  amended,  was  then 
moved ;  it  was  as  follows : — 

*  Section  5.  The  foreign  slave-trade  is  hereby  forever  prohibited,  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  Congress  to  pass  laws  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
slaves,  coolies,  or  persons  held  to  service  or  labor,  into  the  United  States 
and  the  Territories  from  places  beyond  the  limits  thereof. 

The  vote  on  the  adoption  of  this  section  resulted  as  follows : — 

Ayes. — Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Vermont,  Kansas — 16. 

Noes. — Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Carolina,  Virginia — 5. 

The  section  was  thus  adopted. 

A  motion  was  next  made  to  adopt  the  sixth  section,  as  amended ;  it 
was  as  follows : — 

Section  6.  The  first,  third,  and  fifth  sections,  together  with  this  section 
of  these  amendments,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  section  of  th6 
first  article  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  third  paragraph  of  the  second  sec- 
tion of  the  fourth  article  thereof,  shall  not  be  amended  or  abolished  with* 
out  the  consent  of  all  the  States. 

The  vote  on  this  section  was  as  follows : — 

Ayes. — Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey, 
(.)hio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Kansas — 11. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  North  Caro- 
lina, New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Virginia — 9. 

New  York  was  divided.    So  this  section  was  adopted. 

Tlie  motion  was  then  made  to  adopt  the  seventh  and  last  section,  as 
amended :  it  was  as  follows : — 

Sk(?tion  7.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  that  the  United  States  shall 
pay  to  the  owner  the  full  value  of  his  fugitive  from  labor,  in  all  caaet 
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where  the  marshal,  or  other  officer  whose  dnt j  it  was  to  arrest  such  fagi- 
live,  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  violence  or  intimidation,  from  rnoUs 
or  other  riotons  assemblages,  or  when,  after  arrest,  sach  fugitive  was  res- 
cued hy  like  violence  or  intimidation,  and  the  owner  thereby  deprived. of 
the  same;  and  the  acceptance  of  such  payment  shall  preclude  th^  owner 
from  further  claim  to  such  fugitive.  Congress  shall  provide  by  law  for 
lecuring  to  the  citizens  of  each  State  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  cit- 
Ueos  in  the  several  States. 

The  Tote  on  this  section  was  as  follows : — 

Atm.— Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  New  Jersey, 
New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,   Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Kan- 

M9-12. 

N0E8.— Connecticut,  Iowa,  Maine,  Missouri,  North  Carolina,  Vermont, 
Virginia— 7. 

Thus  the  last  section  was  adopted.     New  York  was  divided. 

The  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  was  then  moved  by  Mr.  Frank- 
lin, of  Pennsylvania : — 

BitohetL,  As  the  sense  of  this  Convention,  that  the  highest  political 
Hot?  of  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  is  his  allegiance  to  the  Federal 
^vemment  created  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  that 
no  State  of  this  Union  has  any  constitutional  right  to  secede  therefrom, 
^f  to  absolve  the  citizens  of  such  State  from  their  allegiance  to  the  Ck>v- 
pfnment  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  moved  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table.    The  vote  was  as 

Wlowg : — 

Atks. — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Virginia — 9. 

yo£s. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
^ew  York,  New  Hampshire,  iPennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont, 
Kansas — 12. 

Some  amendments  were  then  offered  and  laid  on  the  table,  when  its 
indefinite  postponement  was  moved  and  carried  by  the  following  vote : — 

Atbs. — Delaware,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  Rhode  Island,  Tennessee,  Virginia — 10. 

Noes. — Connecticut,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania — 7. 

New  York  was  divided. 

The  following  preamble  was  then  offered  by  M**.  Guthrie,  and  agreed 
to:— 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

The  Convention  assembled  upon  the  invitation  of  the  State  of  Virginia 
to  adjust  the  unhappy  differences  which  now  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
ITniou  and  threaten  its  continuance,  make  known  to  the  Congress  of  tl)c 
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United  States  that  their  body  convened  in  the  City  of  Washington  on  the 
itli  instant,  and  continued  in  session  until  the  27th. 

I'liere  were  in  the  body,  wlien  action  was  taken  upon  that  which  i« 
hero  submitted,  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  commissioners,  represent- 
ing tlie  following  States;  Maine,  New  Ilampshire,  Vermont,  Massachu- 
setts, Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas. 

They  have  approved  what  is  herewith  submitted,  and  respectfiilly  re- 
quest that  your  honorable  body  will  submit  it  to  conventions  in  the 
States  as  an  article  of  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  2d  day  of  March,  a  communica- 
tion was  received  from  the  President  of  the  Peace  Con- 
gress, communicating  the  resolutions  thus  adopted  in  that 
body.  They  were  at  once  referred  to  a  committee  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Crittenden,  Bigler,  Tliomson,  Seward,  and 
Trumbull.  The  next  day  they  were  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate for  its  adoption,  Messrs.  Seward  and  Trumbull,  the 
minority  of  the  Committee,  dissenting  from  the  majority, 
and  proposing  the  adoption  of  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
legislatures  of  the  States  to  express  their  will  in  regard 
to  calling  a  Convention  for  amending  the  Constitution. 

The  question  then  came  up  on  adopting  the  resolutions 
of  the  Peace  Conference.  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Virginia,  moved 
to  substitute  the  first  of  Mr.  Crittenden' s  resolutions  for 
the  first  of  those  reported  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Crit- 
tenden opposed  it,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  Peace  Conference  in  preference  to  his  own. 
Mr.  Mason,  of  Virginia,  opposed  the  resolutions  of  the 
Peace  Conference,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  not  satisfy 
the  South.  Mr.  Baker,  of  Oregon,  advocated  it.  Mr. 
Green,  of  Missouri,  opposed  it,  as  surrendering  every 
Southern  principle,  in  which  he  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Lane,  of  Oregon. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  Mr.  Douglas  gave  a 
new  turn  to  the  form  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate,  by 
moving  to  take  up  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  House 
to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  prohibit  forever  any 
interference  with  slavery  in  the  States.    This  motion  was 
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earned.  Mr.  Pugh  moved  to  amend  by  substituting  for 
diis  resolution  the  resolutions  of  Mr.  Crittenden.  This 
Fas  rejected — ^ayes  14,  noes  25.  Mr.  Brigham,  of  Michi- 
gan, next  moved  to  substitute  a  resolution  against  any 
amendment  of  the  Constitution,  and  in  favor  of  enforcing 
the  laws.  This  was  rejected — ayes  13,  noes  25.  Mr. 
Grimes,  of  Iowa,  then  moved  to  substitute  the  resolutipn 
of  Messrs.  Seward  and  Trumbull,  as  the  minority  of  the 
Select  Committee,  calling  on  the  State  Legislatures  to  ex- 
press their  will  in  regard  to  calling  a  Convention  to  ^mend 
the  Constitution.  This  was  rejected — ayes  14,  noes  25. 
The  propositions  of  the  Peace  Conference  were  then 
moved  by  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Arkansas,  and  rejected — ayes 
3,  noes  34.  Mr.  Crittenden's  resolutions  were  then  taken 
up,  and  lost  by  the  following  vote : — 

Ayes. — ^Messrs.  Bayard,  Bright,  Bigler,  Crittenden,  Douglas,  Gwin, 
Honter,  Johnson  of  Tennessee,  Kennedy,  Lane^  Latham,  Mason,  Nichol- 
son, Polk,  Pagh,  Rice,  Sebastian,  Thomson,  and  Wigfall — 19. 

Noes. — Messrs.  Anthony,  Bingham,  Chandler,  Clark,  Dixon,  Doolittle, 
Darkee,  Fessenden,  Foote,  Foster,  Grimes,  Harlan,  King,  Morrill,  Sam- 
ner,  Ten  Eyck,  Trumbull,  Wade,  Wilkinson,  and  Wilson — 20. 

The  resolutions  were  thus  lost,  in  consequence  of  the 
withdrawal  of  Senators  from  the  disaflfected  States.  The 
question  was  then  taken  on  the  House  resolution  to  amend 
the  CJonstitution  so  as  to  prohibit  forever  any  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  interfering  with  slavery  in  any  State, 
and  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote — 
ayes  24,  nays  12. 

This  closed  the  action  of  Congress  upon  this  important 
subject.  It  was  strongly  Republican  in  both  branches, 
yet  it  had  done  every  thing  consistent  with  its  sense  of 
justice  and  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  to  disarm  the  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Southern  States,  and  to  remove  all 
provocation  for  their  resistance  to  the  incoming  Adminis- 
tration. It  had  given  the  strongest  possible  pledge  that 
it  had  no  intention  of  interfering  with  slavery  in  any 
State,  by  amending  the  Constitution  so  as  to  make  such 
interference  forever  impossible.  It  created  governmenjts 
for  three  new  Territories,  Nevada,  Dakotah,  and  Colora- 
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do,  and  passed  no  law  excluding  slavery  from  any  one  of 
them. '  It  had  severely  censured  the  legislation  of  some 
of  the  Northern  States  intended  to  hinder  the  recovery  of 
fugitives  from  labor;  and  in  resi)onse  to  its  expressed 
wishes,  Rhode  Island  repealed  its  laws  of  that  character, 
and  Vermont,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin  had 
the  subject  under  consideration,  and  were  ready  to  take 
similar  action.  Yet  all  this  had  no  eflfect  whatever  in 
changing  or  checking  the  secession  movement  in  the 
Southern  States. 
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From  the  date  of  his  election,  Mr.  Lincoln  u 
siie-nce  on  the  affaire  of  the  country.     The  Go] 
H-a.3  to  remain  for  three  months  longer  in  the  Iianl 
BiicliaiuLn,  and  the  new  President  did  not  deem  f 
int^-  or  proper  for  him  to  interfere,  in  any  way, 
Insular  discharge  of  its  duties  and  reBponsibilil 
tlie  nth  of  February,  1861,  he  left  his  home  i 
**^lci,  Illinois,   accompanied  to  the  railroad  del 
large  concourse  of  his  friends  and  neighbors, 
^A«  farewell  in  the  following  words  : — 

Mv  FniBxus : — No  one  nut  in  mj  position  con  appreciate 
Te«l  at  tliia  parting.  Ti>  tliia  people  I  owe  ol!  tiiat  I  am.  IIiti 
lOote  ihRO  a  quarter  of  a  euntury  ;  liere  mj  children  were  bi: 
*****  u(  them  lies  baricd.  I  know  not  how  »oon  I  ahall  see  jou  ft 
"K  vol  Tea  upon  ine  which  is,  perhaps,  greater  tlian  that  which 
"PQQ  IDT  other  man  since  the  da/B  of  WABnimoTOir.      lie  . 

'•"^ve  raeeeeded  except  for  the  aid  of  Divine  Provideniie,  ii])( 
*•  all  timei  relied.  I  feel  tliat  I  cannot  soccecd  without  the  d 
jy*!  obich  BUBtained  him,  and  on  the  same  Almighty  Being  I  u 

^nttfor  Bnpport;  and  I  liopa  yon,  my  friends,  will  all 
^^«ve  that  Divine  asuistanca,  withoat  which  I  cannot  ei 

<*!cb  loccass  is  certain.     Again  I  bid  ;uu  all  an  affectiooate  I 

-As  the  train  passed  through  the  country,  the  1 
2*'^a  greeted  with  hearty  cheers  and  good  wialnl 
^*onsanda  who  assembled  at  the  railway  Btatirpf 
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the  route.  Party  spirit  seemed  to.  hare  been  forgotten, 
and  the  cheers  were  always  given  for  "  Lincoln  and  the 
Constitution. ' '  At  Tolono  he  appeared  upon  the  platform, 
and  in  response  to  the  applause  which  hailed  his  appear- 
ance, he  said : — 

I  am  leaving  you  on  an  errand  of  national  importance,  attended,  as  yon 
are  aware,  with  considerable  difficulties.  Let  us  believe,  as  some  poet  has 
expressed  it,  ^^  Behind  the  cloud  the  sun  b  still  shining.*'  I  bid  yon  an 
affectionate  farewell. 

At  Indianapolis  the  party  was  welcomed  by  a  salute  of 
thirty-four  guns,  and  the  President-elect  was  received  by 
the  Governor  of  the  State  in  person,  and  escorted  to  a 
carriage  in  waiting,  which  proceeded — ^followed  by  a  pro- 
cession of  the  members  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature, 
the  municipal  authorities,  the  military,  and  firemen — to 
the  Bates  House.  Appearing  on  the  balcony  of  this  hotel, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  greeted  by  the  hearty  applause  of  the 
large  crowd  which  had  assembled  in  the  street,  to  which 
he  addressed  the  following  remarks : — 

Governor  Morton  i.nd  Fellow-Oitizens  of  tiie  State  of  Indiana  : — 

Most  heartily  do  1  thank  you  for  this  magnificent  reception,  and  while 
I  cannot  take  to  myself  any  share  of  the  compliment  thus  paid,  more 
than  that  which  pertains  to  a  mere  instrument,  an  accidental  instrument^ 
perhaps  I  should  say,  of  a  great  cause,  I  yet  must  look  upon  it  as  a  most 
magnificent  recepti<|p,  and  as  such  most  heartily  do  thank  you  for  it. 
You  have  been  pleased  to  address  yourself  to  me  chiefly  in  behalf  of  this 
glorious  Union  in  which  we  live,  in  all  of  which  you  have  my  hearty 
sympathy,  and,  as  far  as  may  be  within  my  power,*  will  have,  one  and 
inseparably,  my  hearty  consideration.  While  I  do  not  expect,  upon  this 
occasion,  or  until  I  get  to  Washington,  to  attempt  any  lengthy  speech,  I 
will  only  say  to  the  salvation  of  the  Union  there  needs  but  one  single 
thing — the  hearts  of  a  people  like  yours.    [Applause.] 

The  people,  when  they  rise  in  mass  in  behalf  of  the  Union  and  the 
liberties  of  their  country,  truly  may  it  be  said,  "  The  gates  of  hell  cannot 
prevail  against  them.''  [Renewed  applause.]  In  all  trying  positions  in 
whicli  I  sliall  be  placed — and,  doubtless,  I  shall  be  placed  in  many  such — 
my  reliance  will  be  placed  upon  you  and  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
and  I  wish  you  to  remember,  now  and  forever,  that  it  is  your  business, 
and  not  mine ;  that  if  the  union  of  these  States,  and  the  liberties  of  this 
people  shall  be  lost,  it  is  but  little  to  any  one  man  of  fifty-two  years  of 
age,  but  a  great  deal  to  the  thirty  millions  of  people  who  inhabit  thoM 
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United  States,  and  to  their  posterity  in  all  coming  time.  It  is  your  busi- 
ness to  rise  up  and  preserve  the  Union  and  liberty  for  yoarselves,  and  n<Jt 
forme. 

I  desire  they  should  be  constitutionally  performed.  I,  as  already  ipti- 
mated,  am  but  an  accidental  instrument,  temporary,  and  to  serve  but  for 
t  limited  time ;  and  I  appeal  to  you  again  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
with  you,  and  not  with  politicians,  not  with  Presidents,  not  with  office- 
seekers,  but  with  you  is  the  question.  Shall  the  Union  and  shall  the  liber- 
^ee  of  this  country  be  preserved  to  the  latest  generations  ?    [Gheers.] 

In  the  evening  the  members  of  the  legislature  waited 
upon  him  in  a  body  at  his  hotel,  where  one  of  their  num- 
ber, on  behalf  of  the  whole,  and  in  presence  of  a  very 
large  assemblage  of  the  citizens  o|  the  place,  made  a  brief 
address  of  welcome  and  congratulation,  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
acknowledged  in  the  following  terms  : — 

Fellow-Citizens  of  the  State  op  Indiana  : — I  am  here  to  thank  you 
much  for  this  magnificent  welcome,  and  still  more  for  the  generous  sup- 
port given  by  your  State  to  that  political  cause  which  I  think  is  the  true 
and  just  cause  of  the  whole  country  and  the  whole  world. 

Solomon  says  there  is  ^^  a  time  to  keep  silence,^^  and  when  men  wrangU 
by  the  mouth  with  no  certainty  that  they  mean  the  same  thinffy  while 
using  the  same  uord,  it  perhaps  were  as  well  if  they  would  keep  silence. 

The  words  "  coercion  "  and  "  invasion  "  are  much  used  in  these  dayi^ 
and  often  with  some  temper  and  hot  blood.  Let  us  make  sure,  if  we  con, 
that  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  meaning  of  those  who  use  them.  Let 
US  get  exact  definitions  of  these  words,  not  from  dictionaries,  but  from 
the  men  themselves,  who  certainly  depreciate  the  things  they  would 
represent  by  the  use  of  words.  What,  then,  is  "  Coercion  ?"  What  is 
"Invasion?"  Wonld  the  marching  of  an  army  into  South  Carolina,  with- 
out the  consent  of  her  people,  and  with  hostile  intent  towards  them,  b« 
"  invasion  ?"  I  certmnly  think  it  would  ;  and  it  would  be  "  coercion " 
also  if  the  South  Carolinians 'were  forced  to  submit.  But  if  the  United 
States  should  merely  hold  and  retake  its  own  forts  and  other  property, 
and  collect  the  duties  on  foreign  importations,  or  even  withhold  tlie  mails 
from  places  where  they  were  habitually  violated,  would  any  or  all  these 
things  be  "invasion"  or  "coercion?"  Do  our  professed  lovers  of  the 
Union,  but  who  spitefully  resolve  that  they  will  resist  coercion  and  inva- 
Ron,  understand  that  such  things  as  these  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  would  be  coercion  or  invasion  of  a  State  ?  If  so,  their  idea  of 
means  to  preserve  the  object  of  their  affection  would  seem  exceedingly 
thin  and  airy.  If  sick,  the  little  pills  of  the  homoeopathists  would  be 
nnch  too  large  for  it  to  swallow.    In  their  view,  the  Union,  as  a  family 
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relation,  would  seem  to  be  no  regular  marriage,  but  a  sort  of  *^  free-lore*^ 
Arrangement,  to  be  maintained  onlj  on  ^^  passional  attraction." 

Bj-the-waj,  in  what  consists  the  special  sacredness  of  a  State  ?  I  speak 
not  of  the  position  assigned  to  a  State  in  the  Union,  by  the  Gonstitation ; 
for  that,  bj  the  bond,  we  all  recognize.  That  position,  however,  a  State 
cannot  carr j  out  of  the  Union  with  it.  I  speak  of  that  assumed  primarj 
right  of  a  State  to  rule  all  which  is  leu  than  itself,  and  ruin  all  which  is 
larger  than  itself.  If  a  State  and  a  county,  in  a  given  case,  should  be 
equal  in  extent  of  territory,  and  equal  in  number  of  inhabitants,  in  wliat^ 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  is  the  State  better  than  the  county  ?  Would  an 
exchange  of  names  be  an  exchange  of  righU  upon  principle  t  On  what 
rightful  principle  may  a  State,  being  not  more  than  one-fiftieth  part  of 
the  nation,  in  soil  and  population,  break  up  the  nation  and  then  coerce  a 
proportionally  larger  subdivision  of  itself,  in  the  most  arbitrary  way? 
What  mysterious  right  to  play  tyrant  is  conferred  on  a  district  of  country, 
with  its  people,  by  merely  calling  it  a  State? 

Fellow-citizens,  I  am  not  asserting  any  thing ;  I  am  merely  asking  ques- 
tions for  you  to  consider.    And  now  allow  me  to  bid  you  farewell. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  his  depart- 
nre  and  arrived  at  Cincinnati  at  about  noon,  liaving  been 
greeted  along  the  route  by  the  hearty  applause  of  the 
thousands  assembled  at  the  successive  stations.  His 
reception  at  Cincinnati  was  overwhelming.  The  streets 
were  so  densely  crowded  that  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty the  procession  could  secure  a  passage.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  escorted  to  the  Burnett  House,  which  had  been  hand- 
somely decorated  in  honor  of  his  visit.  He  was  welcomed 
by  the  Mayor  of  the  city  in  a  few  remarks,  in  response  to 
which  he  said : — 

Mb.  Matob  and  Fbllow- Citizens  : — I  have  spoken  but  once  before  this 
in  Cincinnati.  That  was  a  year  previous  to  the  late  Presidential  election. 
On  that  occasion,  in  a  playful  manner,  but  with  sincere  words,  I  addressed 
much  of  what  I  said  to  the  Kentuckians.  I  gave  my  opinion  that  wo,  as 
Republicans,  would  ultimately  beat  them,  as  Democrats,  but  that  thoy 
could  postpone  that  result  longer  by  nominating  Senator  Douglas  for  the 
Presidency  than  they  could  in  any  other  way.  They  did  net,  in  any  true 
sense  of  the  word,  nominate  Mr.  Douglas,  and  the  result  has  come  certainly 
as  soon  as  ever  I  expected.  I  also  told  them  how  I  expected  they  would 
be  treated  after  they  should  have  been  beaten ;  and  I  now  wish  to  call 
their  attention  to  what  I  then  said  upon  that  subject.  I  then  said,  **  When 
we  do  as  wo  say,  beat  you,  you  perhaps  want  to  know  what  we  will  do 
with  you.    I  will  tell  you,  as  far  as  I  am  authorized  to  speak  for  the  oppo- 
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dtion,  what  we  mean  to  do  with  jotl  We  mean  to  treat  you,  as  near  as 
we  posnblj  can,  as  Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  treated  you.  We 
mean  to  leave  jou  alone,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  your  institu- 
tioos;  to  abide  by  all  and  every  compromise  of  the  Oonstitntion ;  and,  iu 
awoid,  coming  back  to  the  original  proposition,  to  treat  you  so  far  as 
degenerate  men,  if  we  have  degenerated,  may,  according  to  the  example 
of  thoM  noble  fathers,  Washington,  Jbffebson,  and  Madison.  We  mean 
to  remember  that  yon  are  as  good  as  we ;  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween OS,  other  than  the  difference  of  circumstances.  We  mean  to  recog- 
nize and  bear  in  mind  always  that  you  have  as  good  hearts  in  your  bosoms 
tt  oUier  people,  or  as  we  claim  to  have,  and  treat  you  accordingly. 

Fellow-citizens  of  Kentucky  I  friends  I  brethren,  may  I  call  you  in  my 
oewpoeition  ?  I  see  no  occasion,  and  feel  no  inclination  to  retract  a  word 
of  this.  If  it  shall  not  be  made  good,  be  assured  the  fault  shall  not  be 
Bme. 

In  the  evening  the  German  Republican  associations  called 
npon  Mr.  lincoln  and  presented  him  an  address  of  con- 
gratulation, to  which  he  responded,  warmly  indorsing  the 
wisdom  of  the  Homestead  bill,  and  speaking  of  the  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  soil  and  institutions  of  the  United 
States  to  foreigners  who  might  wish  to  make  it  their  home. 
He  left  Cincinnati  on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  accompanied 
by  a  committee  of  the  Ohio  L^slature,  which  had  come 
from  the  capital  to  meet  him.  The  party  reached  Colum- 
bus at  two  o'clock,  and  the  President  was  escorted  to  the 
hall  of  the  Assembly,  where  he  was  formally  welcomed 
by  Lieutenant-Governor  Kirk  on  behalf  of  the  legislature, 
which  had  assembled  in  joint  session,  to  which  he  made 
fte  foUowing  reply : — 

Ks.  Pbsswent  and  Mn.  Speaksb,  Ain>  Gentlemen  of  the  General 

^iXBLT : — It  is  true,  as  has  been  said  by  the  President  of  the  Senate, 

that  very  great  responsibility  rests  upon  me  in  the  position  to  which  the 

^otes  of  the  American  people  have  called  me.    I  am  deeply  sensible  of 

that  weighty  responsibility.    I  cannot  but  know  what  yon  all  know,  that 

withont  a  name,  perhaps  without  a  reason  why  I  should  have  a  name, 

there  has  fallen  upon  me  a  task  such  as  did  not  rest  even  upon  the  Father 

of  his  Country ;  and  so  feeling,  i  cannot  but  turn  and  look  for  the  support 

without  which  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  ^rform  that  great  task.     I 

turn,  then,. and  look  to  the  great  American  people,  and  to  that  God  who 

liss  never  forsaken  tliem. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  interest  felt  in  relation  to  the  policy  of 
the  new  Administration.    In  this  I  hare  received  from  some  a  degree  of 
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eredit  for  baying  kept<  silence,  and  from  others  some  depreciation.  I  still 
think  that  I  was  right  In  the  varjing  and  repeatedly  shiifting  scenes  of 
the  fjresent,  and  without  a  precedent  which  conld  enable  me  to  judge  by 
the  past,  it  has  seemed  fitting  that  before  speaking  npon  the  difficulties 
of  the  country,  I  should  have  gained  a  view  of  the  whole  field  so  as  to  be 
sure  after  all — ^at  liberty  to  modify  and  change  the  course  of  policy  as 
foture  events  may  make  a  change  necessary.  I  have  not  maintained 
silence  from  any  want  of  real  anxiety.  It  is  a  good  thing  that  there  is  no 
more  than  anxiety,  for  there  is  nothing  going  wrong.  It  is  a  consoling 
circumstance  that  when  we  look  out,  there  is  nothing  that  really  hurts  any- 
body. We  entertain  dififerent  views  upon  political  questions,  but  nobody 
is  suffering  any  thing.  This  is  a  most  consoling  circumstance,  and  from 
it  we  may  conclude  that  all  we  want  is  time,  patience,  and  a  reliance  on 
that  God  who  has  never  forsaken  this  people.  Fellow-citizens,  what  I 
have  said  I  have  said  altogether  extemporaneously,  and  will  now  come  to 
a  close. 

Both  houses  then  adjonmed.  In  the  evening  Mr.  Lin- 
coln held  a  lev6e,  which  was  very  largely  attended.  On 
the  morning  of  the  14th,  Mr.  Lincoln  left  Columbus.  At 
Steuben ville  he  had  a  formal  though  brief  repeption,  being 
addressed  by  Judge  Floyd,  to  whose  remarks  he  made 
the  following  reply  : — 

I  fear  that  the  great  confidence  placed  in  my  ability  is  unfounded.  In- 
deed, I  am  sure  it  is.  Encompassed  by  vast  difficulties  as  I  am,  nothing 
«hall  be  wanting  on  my  part,  if  sustained  by  the  American  people  and 
Gk)d.  I  believe  the  devotion  to  the  Constitution  is  equally  great  on  both 
sides  of  the  river.  It  is  only  the  different  understanding  of  that  instru- 
ment that  causes  difficulty.  The  only  dispute  on  both  sides  is,  ^*  What  are 
their  rights?"  If  the  majority  should  not  rule,  who  should  be  the  judge? 
Where  is  such  a  judge  to  be  found  ?  We  should  all  be  bound  by  the 
miyority  of  the  American  people^if  not,  then  the  minority  must  control. 
Would  tliat  be  right  ?  Would  it  be  just  or  generous  ?  Assuredly  not.  I 
reiterate,  that  the  majority  should  rule.  If  I  adopt  a  wrong  policy,  the 
opportunity  for  condemnation  will  occur  in  four  years'  time.  Then  I  can 
be  turned  out,  and  a  better  man  with  better  views  put  in  my  place. 

Tlie  train  reached  Pittsburg  in  the  evening,  and  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  received  with  the  i»tmost  enthusiasm  at  the 
Monongahela  House  by  a  large  crowd  which  had  assembled 
to  greet  him.    He  acknowledged  their  reception  briefly : — 

He  said  he  would  not  give  them  a  speech,  as  he  thought  it  more  rare, 
if  not  more  wise,  for  a  public  man  to  abstain  from  much  speaking.    Ho 
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»T]>rvuetI  bia  gratttntle  and  «iirj)rjs«  at  seelnt;  no  great  a  oron 
1>oaDil1e<>*  enthuMnsm  manifested  in  tlio  night-time,  and  undui| 
toward  eirciimrtanccs  to  greet  so  niiwortliy  nn  iniliviilun]  as  li 
wos  undonbtedlr  attrllmtablo  to  tlie  position  wiiicli   more 
thiin  lif  wortli  lie  liad  attained.     He  remarked  furCiier,  tliai 
vhole-fiuiiled  |ieo|ilo  wtjom  he  saw  Iliia  evening  lieforc  him, 
preaerrntion  of  the  Union,  he  did  not  see  Low  it  eonlil  be  i 
ger.     lie  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  penfik'  of  PB 
the  preatest  mnnnfa^turing  city  of  ttie  United  States— upon  s 
U  they  were  interested  in ;  bnt  as  he  had  adopted  tlie  plan  of 
tongue  for  the  mont  part  doririf;  the  la^t  canvass,  and  since  I 
ne  tlinnght  he  had  perhaps  better  now  still  contimie  to  huld  b| 
tCrio8or"Coon,""goon."J    Well,  I  am  reminded  that  the 
ghany  City  as  well  as  an  Alle;;tiany  County,  the  former  (be  brini 
»nd  the  latter  the  banner  eonnty,  perhaps,  of  the  world.     I  iM 
see  both  of  them,  and  tlie  good  people  of  both.    That  I  n 
-point  these,  I  will  say  a  few  words  to  yon  to-morrow  as  tn 
iBU««ts  of  Alleghany  Connty. 

On  the  morning  of  the  IBth,  tlie  Mayor  and  ( 
Council  of  the  City  of  Pittsburg  waited  in  a  botl 
tlie  President-elect.  The  Mayor  made  hitn  an  adJ 
fonnal  welcome  in  presence  of  a  very  large  nniifc 
citizens  who  tad  assembled  to  witness  the 
After  the  applaiise  which  greeted  his  appearanl 
subsided,  Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  following  ieinarkB 

I  most  cordially  tbank  His  Honor  ifayor  Wilson,  and  t 
"tlibnrg  generally,  for  their  flntterinit  reception.  I  am  tb 
fill  becanse  I  know  that  it  is  not  given  to  me  nlonc,  bnt  i 
'•P'csent,  whieh  clearly  proves  to  me  their  good-will,  and  tl  J 
frying  is  at  the  bottom  of  it.  And  here  I  may  remark,  tliatl 
■lint  address  I  have  made  to  tlie  people,  in  every  crowd  tbron| 
Ibrcpasiscd  of  late,  aomo  allusion  has  been  made  to  the 
IfWed  condition  of  the  congtry.  It  is  natural  to  expect 
••T  •emething  on  thin  snlijeet;  bnt  to  tonch  npon  it  at  nil  wunll 
■"  elaborate  discussion  of  a  great  many  questions  and  i 
'oiBiiing  moce  time  than  I  can  at  present  command,  aod  w 
™">M«s!irily  commit  me  npon  matters  which  have  not  yet  ful 
"pxl  tLemsclres.  Tlie  condition  of  the  coantry  is  nn  «xtraordi| 
udillttho  mind  of  every  patriot  with  anxiety.  It  is  r 
Vn  Uil«  mbject  all  the  consideration  I  poe«l>ly  c.ia  bofore| 
^init  in  regard  to  it,  so  that  when  I  do  Hpeak  it  may  b 
*]!">  u  possible.  When  I  do  speak,  I  hope  I  may  say  nothing  fl 
""A  to  the  ijitrit  of  the  ConstitDtioD,  contrary  to  the  integrfl 
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UnioD,  or  which  will  prove  inimical  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  or  to 
the  peace  of  the  whole  country.  And,  furthermore,  when  the  time 
arrives  for  nie  to  speak  on  this  great  subject,  I  hope  I  may  say  nothing 
to  disappoint  the  people  generally  throughout  the  country,  especially  if 
the  expectation  has  been  based  upon  any  thing  which  I  may  have  hereto 
fore  said.  Notwithstanding  the  troubles  across  the  river — (the  speaker 
pointing  southwardly  across  the  Monongahela,  and  smiling) — there  is  no 
crisis  but  an  artificial  one.  What  is  there  now  to  warrant  the  condition 
.of  affairs  presented  by  our  friends  over  the  river  ?  Take  even  their  own 
view  of  the  questions  involved,  and  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  coarse 
they  are  pursuing.  I  repeat,  then,  there  is  no  crisis,  excepting  such  a 
one  as  may  be  gotten  up  at  any  time  by  turbulent  men,  aided  by  design- 
ing politicians.  My  advice  to  them,  under  such  circumstances,  is  to  keep 
cool.  If  the  great  American  people  only  keep  their  temper  on  both  sides 
of  the  line,  the  troubles  will  come  to  an  end,  and  the  question  which 
now  distracts  the  country  will  be  settled,  just  as  surely  as  all  other  diffi- 
culties of  a  like  character  which  have  originated  in  this  Government 
have  been  adjusted.  Let  the  people  on  both  sides  keep  their  self-posses- 
sion, and  just  as  other  clouds  have  cleared  away  in  due  time,  so  will  this 
great  nation  continue  to  prosper  as  heretofore.  But,  fellow-citizens,  I 
have  spoken  longer  on  this  subject  than  I  intended  at  the  outset. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  Tariff  is  the  specialty  of  Pennsylvania. 
Assuming  that  direct  taxation  is  not  to  be  adopted,  the  Tariff  question 
must  be  as  durable  as  the  Government  itself.  It  is  a  question  of  national 
housekeeping.  It  is  to  the  Government  what  replenishing  the  meal-tub 
is  to  the  family.  Every  varying  circumstance  will  require  frequent 
modifications  as  to  the  amount  needed,  and  the  sources  of  supply.  So 
far  there  is  little  difference  of  opinion  among  the  people.  It  is  only 
whether,  and  how  far,  the  duties  on  imports  shall  be  adjusted  to  favor 
home  productions.  In  the  home  market  that  controversy  begins.  One 
party  insists  that  too  much  protection  oppresses  one  class  for  the  advan- 
tage of  another,  while  the  other  party  argues  that  with  all  its  incidents, 
in  the  long  run,  all  classes  are  benefited.  In  the  Chicago  Platform  there 
is  a  plank  upon  this  subject,  which  should  be  a  general  law  to  the  incom- 
ing Administration.  We  should  do  neither  more  nor  less  than  we  gave 
the  people  reason  to  believe  we  would  when  they  gave  us  their  votes. 
That  plank  is  as  I  now  read. 

Mr.  Lincc  In^s  private  secretary  then  read  section  twelfth  of  the  Chicago 
Platf(>rm,  as  A>11owb  : — 

That  while  providing  revenue  for  the  support  of  the  General  Govern- 
ment, by  duties  upon  imports,  sound  policy  requires  such  an  adjustment 
of  these  imports  as  will  encourage  the  development  of  the  industrial 
interest  of  the  whole  country;  and  we  commend  that  policy  of  national 
exchanges  w^hich  secures  to  working-men  liberal  wages,  to  agriculture 
remunerative  prices,  to  mechanics  and  manufacturers  adequate  reward 
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far  ibtfr  skill,  labor,  nnd  enterprise,  &iul  to  t]ie  nation 
t^ritf  and  indepondence. 

Mr.  Lincoln  rflBumed:  Ab  with  all  general  propositioiiB,  doiihtlosH 
Vill  be  shudes  of  difference  in  construing  ttiis.     I  have  b;  no 
Ihoroaghly  matured  jiidginciit  npon  this  subject,  especial];  as  U 
■oms  general  ideas  are  about  all.    I  have  long  thought  to  prodiiJ 
McMBarj  article  at  homo  n-liich  can  be  made  of  ai  good  qnnlit;  aiH 
■s little  labor  at  home  as  abriiod,  would  be  better  policy,  ut  lei 
diffmnce  of  the  oarr;in;T  from  abrond.    In  snch  a  casi>,  the  c. 
dtnonitrablj'  a  dead  luas  of  labor.    For  instance,  labor  being  til 
MMilsrd  of  valna,  is  it  not  plain  that  if  equal  labor  gets  a  bar  of  r 
iron  oqt  of  a  mine  in  £n(;lniid,  and  anotlier  out  of  a 
nail,  mch  can  be  laid  down  in  a  track  at  home  cheaper  than  theJ 
•Rhug«  countries,  at  least  hj  tho  cost  of  carriage?     If  there 
ut  MDM  vhjr  one   can  be  both    made  and  carrie<l   cheaper 
fnet  than  the  utiicr  can  be  loudo  without  carrying,  tlint  c 
imulonJ  and  iiyuriona  one,  and  oiij;Iit  naturally,  if  n-ol  rapidlyB 
KnioTfd.    The  condition  of  tho  troosury  at  this  time  would  f 
mdtr  10  early  revision  of  the  Tarilf  indispensable.    The  Morrilll 
WIL  now  pending  before  Congress,  may  or  may  not  become  a 
"ffl  not  posted  as  to  its  particular  provisions,  but  if  tliey  are 

(Utiiluiory,  and  tho  bill  ahall  now  pitss,  tlioro  will  bo  an  end  of  til 
ttr  Ibr  the  present.    It,  however,  it  shall  not  pass,  I  soppose  thel 
"^ifA  mil  be  one  of  tlie  most  pressing  and  impi)rtant  for  the  m 
P<".   By  tha  Constitution,  the  Eieciitivo  may  recommend  r 
*hi(h  he  may  think  proper,  and  ho  may  veto  those  he  thinks  ii 
"i  it  is  inpposed  that  he  may  add  to  these  certain  iadirect  ii 
toiffwl  the  action  of  Congrt-s^.    My  politioal  ed.i^ation  strongly  il 
"*  igainst  a  very  free  use  of  any  of  these  means  by  tlio  EiecuB 
Wilrol  ihe  legislation  of  the  country.     As  a  rule,  I  think  il  bettiB 
Cn^reM  ilioald  originate  as  well  as  perfect  its  measures  without  el 
Wa   I,  therefore,  would  ratlior  recommend  to  every  gentleti 
^uvihe  is  to  be  A  member  of  the  next  Congress  to  take  an 
^i**!  ud  inform  himself  thoroughly,  so  as  to  contribute  his  part  J 
uidjutmentof  the  torilT  OB  shall  produce  a  snfGciont  n 
o'^butiDgs,  ao  far  as  possible,  be  just  and  equal  to  all  sectioasl 
*i>oUiy,  and  all  classes  of  the  people. 

Hr.  tincolD  left  Pittsburg  immediately  after  tlie  del 
of  this  speech,  being  accompanied  to  the  d^put  by  a 
pfocesdon  of  the  people  of  the  city.     The  train  rel 
(^eUnd  at  half-past  fonr  in  the  afternoon,  and  (he  I 
Went-elect  w&a  received    by  a  long  proceasion, 
QUnthed,  amidst  the  roar  of  ai'tillery,  througli  the  ] 
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pal  streets  to  the  Weddell  House,  wliere  Mr.  Lincoln,  in 
reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Mayor,  made  the 
following  remarks : — 

Mb.  Ohairman  and  FKLLow-OiTizEua  op  GLBVBLAirD : — We  have  been 
marching  about  two  miles  through  snow,  rain,  and  deep  mud.  The  large 
numbers  that  have  turned  out  under  these  circumstances  testify  that  7011 
are  in  earnest  about  something  or  other.  But  do  I  think  so  meanly  of 
jou  as  to  suppose  that  that  earnestness  is  about  me  personally?  I  woold 
be  doing  you  ii\jastice  to  suppose  it  was.  You  have  assembled  to  testify 
your  respect  to  the  Union,  and  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  And  here 
let  me  state  that  it  is  with  you,  the  people,  to  advance  the  great  cause  of 
the  Union  and  the  Constitution,  and  not  with  any  one  man.  It  rests  with 
you  alor.e.  This  fact  is  strongly  impressed  on  my  mind  at  present.  In.  a 
community  like  this,  whose  appearance  testifies  to  their  intelligence,  I 
am  convinced  that  the  cause  of  liberty  and  the  Union  can  never  be  in 
danger.  Frequent  allusion  is  made  to  the  excitement  at  present  existing 
in  our  national  politics,  and  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  also  allude  to  it 
here.  I  think  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  any  excitement.  The  orisiai 
as  it  is  called,  is  altogether  an  artificial  crisis.  In  all  parts  of  the  nation 
there  are  dififerences  of  opinion  on  politics.  There  are  dififerencea  pf 
opinion  even  here.  Ton  did  not  all  vote  for  the  person  who  now  ad- 
dresses you.  What  is  happening  now  will  not  hurt  those  who  are 
further  away  from  here.  Have  they  not  all  their  rights  now  as  they 
ever  have  had  ?  Do  not  they  have  their  fugitive  slaves  returned  now  at 
ever  f  Have  they  not  the  same  Constitution  that  they  have  lived  under 
for  seventy  odd  years  ?  Have  they  not  a  position  as  citizens  of  this  com- 
mon country,  and  have  v.o  any  power  to  change  that  position?  [Cries 
of  "No."]  What,  then,  is  the  matter  with  them?  Why  all  this  excite- 
ment? Wliy  all  these  complaints?  As  I  said  before,  this  crbis  is  all 
artificial  1  It  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  It  was  not  "  argued  up,"  as  the 
saying  is,  and  cannot  therefore  be  argued  down.  Iict  it  alone,  and  it  wiU 
go  down  of  itself.  [Laughter.]  Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  they  must 
be  content  with  but  a  few  words  from  him.  He  was  very  much 
fatigued,  and  had  spoken  so  much  that  he  was  already  hoarse.  Ho 
thanked  tlicm  for  the  cordial  and  magnificent  reception  they  had  given 
him.  Not  less  did  he  thank  them  for  the  votes  they  gave  him  last  fall ; 
and  quite  as  much  he  thanked  them  for  the  efficient  aid  they  had  given 
the  cause  which  he  represented — a  cause  which  he  would  say  was  a  good 
one. 

He  had  one  more  word  to  say.  He  was  given  to  understand  that  this 
reception  was  tendered  not  only  by  his  own  party  supporters,  but  by 
men  of  all  parties.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  If  Judge  Douglas  had  been 
elected,  and  had  been  here,  on  his  way  to  Washington,  as  I  am  to-night, 
the  Republicans  should  have  joined  his  supporters  in  welcoming  inm. 
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jQ»t  as  his  fricnil^  linve  joined  with  iiiioo  tn-night  If  nil  do  I 
now  to  ntve  tbc  good  old  slijp  of  tlie  Uiiiua  uu  this  voya(,'e,  riobl 
h»ve  a  choQCD  to  pilot  her  on  another  voyogo.  He  concliuleil  b  J 
uig  all  present  for  the  devoUon  thej  had  shown  tu  the 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  the  Presidential  pail 
Cleveland  for  Buffalo.  At  Erie,  whi;re  they  diiiecl 
callswere  made  apon  Mr.  Lincoln  fur  a  speecli,  i 
to  wbicli  he  made  a  few  remarks,  excusing  himself  I 
expressing  hia  opinions  on  tlie  exciting  qnestions  I 
day.  He  trusted  that  when  the  time  for  Speaking  a 
eome,  he  should  find  it  necessary  to  say  nothing 
Kcordance  with  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  w 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  whole  country.  At  ]l 
^Station  he  took  occaeion  to  state  that  during  thi 
piign  he  had  received  a  letter  from  a  young  girl  T 
pJace,  in  which  he  was  kindly  admonished  to  do  c 
*hingg,  and  among  others  to  let  liis  whiskers  grow  I 
■8  lie  had  acted  upon  that  piece  of  advice*,  he  woull 
"^  glad  to  welcome  his  fair  coiTespondent,  if  sJ 
^ODg  the  crowd.  In  response  to  the  call  a  lassiel 
oet  way  through  the  crowd,  was  helped  on  the  plaT 
•nd  was  kissed  by  the  President. 

Arriving  at  Buffalo,  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  ntniosl 
colty  to  make  his  way  through  the  dense  crowd  F 
had  assemhled  in  anticipation  of  his  anival.  On  rea 
the  American  Hotel,  he  was  welcomed  in  a  brief  speJ 
Acting-Mayor  Bemis,  to  which  he  responded  as  foUoT 

Vl  llATOit  AMD  Frllow-Gitizeks  of  Buffalo  and  the  State  | 
toic:— I  am  here  to  thank  you  briefly  for  thia  grand  reL.'0[iti 
B^iot  personally,  but  aa  the  representative  of  our  greut  n 
Watry,    [Cheem.]    Your  worthy  Mayor  has  been  jjli-ased  t 
■  ki>  iddrew  t4>  me,  the  fortanate  and  agreuuUo  Journey  whidl 
^  from  home,  only  it  is  a  rather  circuitous  route  to  the  Federal  T 
1  na  Tery  happy  that  he  was  enabled  in  truth  to  congratulatu  >r 
napuj  on  that  fact.    It  is  true  we  hove  liail  nothing  thus  fi 
^  pltuure  of  the  trip.    We  have  not  been  met  alone  by  th  J 
■^MtdJD  giving  the  cloetion  to  me;  I  fiay  not  alune  by  tlivi 
*ko]«  population  of  the  country  through  whicli  we  have  pnased.  I 
Mlttliaald  b«.    n&d  the  election  folleu  to  any  other  of  the  dlstinl 
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candidates  instead  of  myself^  under  the  peculiar  circumstances,  to  say  the 
least,  it  would  have  been  proper  for  all  citizens  to  have  greeted  him  as 
>ou  now  greet  me.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  people 
to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of  thhi 
country.  [Cheers.]  I  am  unwilling  on  any  occasion  that  I  should  be  so 
meanly  thought  of  as  to  have  it  supposed  for  a  moment  that  these  demon- 
strations are  tendered  to  me  personally.  They  are  tendered  to  the  country, 
to  the  institutions  of  the  country,  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  liberties  of 
the  country,  for  which  these  institutions  were  made  and  created. 

Your  worthy  Mayor  has  thought  fit  to  express  the  hope  that  I  may  be 
able  to  relieve  the  country  from  the  present,  or,  I  should  say,  the  threat- 
ened difficulties.  I  am  sure  I  bring  a  heart  true  to  the  work.  [Tremen- 
dous applause.]  For  the  ability  to  perform  it,  I  must  trust  in  that  Supreme 
Being  who  has  never  forsaken  this  favored  land,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  this  great  and  intelligent  people.  Without  that  assistance  I  shall 
surely  fail ;  with  it,  I  cannot  fail.  When  we  speak  of  threatened  difi&cnl- 
ties  to  the  country,  it  is  natural  that  it  should  be  expected  that  something 
should  be  said  by  myself  with  regard  to  particular  measures.  Upon  more 
mature  reflection,  however — and  others  will  agree  with  me — ^that,  when 
it  is  considered  that  these  difficulties  are  without  precedent,  and  never 
have  been  acted  upon  by  any  individual  situated  as  I  am,  it  is  most  proper 
I  should  wait  and  see  the  developments,  and  get  all  the  light  possible,  so 
that  when  I  do  speak  authoritatively,  I  may  bo  as  near  right  as  possible. 
[Cheers.]  When  I  shall  speak  authoritatively,  I  hope  to  say  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  the  rights  of  all  the  States, 
of  each  State,  and  of  each  section  of  the  country,  and  not  to  disappoint 
the  reasonable  expectations  of  those  who  have  confided  to  me  their  votes. 
In  this  connection  allow  me  to  say  that  you,  as  a  portion  of  the  great 
American  people,  need  only  to  maintain  your  composure,  stand  up  to 
your  sober  convictions  of  right,  to  your  obligations  to  the  Constitution, 
and  act  in  accordance  with  those  sober  convictions,  and  the  clouds  which 
now  arise  in  the  horizon  will  be  dispelled,  and  we  shall  have  a  bright  an^ 
glorious  future ;  and  when  this  generation  has  passed  away,  tens  of  thou- 
sands will  inhabit  this  country  where  only  thousands  inhabit  it  now.  I 
do  not  propose  to  address  jou  at  length ;  I  have  no  voice  for  it.  Allow  me 
again  to  thank  you  for  this  magnificent  reception,  and  bid  you  fareweJl. 

Mr.  Lincoln  remained  at  Buffalo  over  Sunday,  the  17th, 
and  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  left  for  Albany.  On 
reaching  Rochester,  he  was  introduced  by  the  Mayor  to  a 
crowd  of  several  thousands,  to  whom  he  said : — 

I  confess  myself,  after  having  seen  many  large  audiences  since  leavmg 
home,  overwhelmed  with  this  vast  number  of  faces  at  this  hour  of  ihc 
morning.  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  believe  that  you  are  here  from  any 
wbh  to  see  me  as  an  individual,  but  because  I  am  for  the  time  being  the 
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representative  of  the  American  people.  I  conld  not,  if  I  would,  address 

fou  at  anj  length.    I  have  not  the  strength,  even  if  I  had  the  time,  for  a 

speech  at  each  of  these  many  interviews  that  are  afforded  me  on  my  waj 

to  Washington.    I  appear  merely  to  see  you,  and  to  let  yon  see  me,  and 

to  hid  you  farewell.    I  hope  it  will  he  understood  that  it  is  from  no  dis- 

Uic&i&tion  to  ohlige  anyhody  that  I  do  not  address  you  at  greater  length. 

At  Syracuse,  where  preparations  had  been  made  to  give 
him  a  formal  reception,  he  made  the  following  remarks 
in  reply  to  an  address  of  welcome  from  the  Mayor : — 

LiDin  Ain>  Gbntlemsn:  I  see  you  have  erected  a  very  fine  and  hand- 
wme  platform  here  for  me,  and  I  presume  you  expected  me  to  speak  from 
it  If  I  should  go  upon  it,  you  would  imagine  that  I  was  about  to  deliver 
JOQ  a  much  longer  speech  than  I  am.  I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I 
mean  no  discourtesy  to  you  by  thus  declining.  I  intend  discourtesy  to  no 
one  But  I  wish  you  to  understand  that,  though  I  am  unwilling  to  go 
upon  this  platform,  you  are  not  at  liberty  to  draw  any  inferences  concern- 
ing any  other  platform  with  which  my  name  has  been  or  is  connected, 
[lighter  and  applause.]  I  wish  you  long  life  and  prosperity  individn 
sHj,  and  pray  that  with  the  perpetuity  of  those  institutions  under  which 
ve  hare  aU  so  long  lived  and  prospered,  our  happiness  may  be  secured, 
oorfhtnre  made  brilliant,  and  the  glorious  destiny  of  our  country  estab- 
forever.    I  bid  you  a  kind  farewell. 


At  Utica,  where  an  immense  and  most  enthusiastic 
assemblage  of  people  from  the  surrounding  country  had 
gathered  to  see  Mm,  Mr.  Lincoln  contented  himself  by 
saying  :— 

Laj>ies  akd  Gkntlkmkn  : — I  have  no  speech  to  make  to  you,  and  no  time 
to  speak  in.  I  appear  before  you  that  I  may  see  you,  and  that  you  may 
tee  me ;  and  I  am  willing  to  admit,  that  so  far  as  the  ladies  are  concerned, 
I  have  the  best  of  the  bargain,  though  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  I 
do  not  make  the  same  acknowledgment  concerning  the  men.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

The  train  reached  Albany  at  half-past  two  in  the  after- 
noon, where  Mr.  Lincoln  was  formally  received  by  the 
Mayor  in  a  complimentary  address,  to  which  he  thus 
replied : — 

Mb.  Matob  : — 1  can  hardly  appropriate  to  myself  the  flattering  terms  in 
which  you  communicate  the  tender  of  this  reception,  as  personal  to  my- 
self. I  most  gratefully  accept  the  hospitalities  tendered  to  me,  and  will 
not  detain  you  or  the  audience  with  any  extended  remarks  at  this  timu 
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I  presume  that  in  the  two  or  three  courses  through  which  I  shall  have  la 
go,  I  shall  have  to  repeat  somewhat,  and  I  will  therefore  only  repeat  tu 
jou  my  thanks  for  this  kind  reception. 

A  procession  was  then  formed,  which  escorted  Mr.  Lin- 
coln to  the  steps  of  the  Capital,  where  he  was  welcomed 
by  the  Governor,  in  presence  of  an  immense  mass  of  the 
people,  whom  he  addressed  as  follows : — 

Mr.  Gotbrnob: — I  was  pleased  to  receive  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
capital  of  the  great  Empire  State  of  the  nation,  on  mj  way  to  the  Federal 
Capital,  and  I  now  thank  you,  Mr.  Governor,  and  the  people  of  this  capital, 
and  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  this  most  hearty  and  mag- 
nificent welcome.  If  I  am  not  at  fault,  the  great  Empire  State  at  thia 
time  contains  a  greater  population  than  did  the  United  States  of  America 
at  the  time  she  achieved  her  national  independence.  I  am  proud  to  bu 
invited  to  pass  through  your  capital  and  meet  them,  as  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  do. 

I  am  notified  by  your  Governor  that  this  reception  is  given  witlioat 
distinction  of  party.  I  accept  it  the  more  gladly  because  it  is  so.  Almost 
all  men  in  this  country,  and  in  any  country  where  freedom  of  thought 
is  tolerated,  attach  themselves  to  political  parties.  It  is  but  ordinary 
charity  to  attribute  this  to  the  fact  that  in  so  attaching  himself  to  the 
party  which  his  judgment  prefers,  the  citizen  believes  he  thereby  promotes 
the  best  interests  of  the  whole  country ;  and  when  an  election  is  passed, 
it  is  altogether  befitting  a  free  people  that,  until  the  next  election,  they 
should  be  as  one  people.  The  reception  you  have  extended  to  me  to-day 
is  not  given  to  me  personally.  It  should  not  be  so,  but  as  the  representa- 
tive for  the  time  being  of  the  miyority  of  the  nation.  If  the  election  had 
resulted  in  the  selection  of  either  of  the  other  candidates,  the  same  cor- 
diality should  have  been  extended  to  him  as  is  extended  to  me  this  day, 
in  testimony  of  the  devotion  of  the  whole  people  to  the  Constitution  and 
the  whole  Union,  and  of  their  desire  to  perpetuate  our  institutions,  and  to 
hand  them  down  in  their  perfection  to  succeeding  generations. 

I  have  neither  the  voice  nor  the  strength  to  address  you  at  any  greater 
length.  I  beg  you  will  accept  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  this  devotion — 
not  to  me,  but  to  this  great  and  glorious  free  country. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  then  escorted  to  the  Hall  of  Assembly, 
and  was  formally  received  on  behalf  of  the  members 
of  the  legislature,  to  whom  he  made  the  following  ad- 
dress : — 

Mu.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Statk  of 
New  York  : — It  is  with  feelings  of  great  diffidence,  and,  I  may  say,  with 
feelings  of  awe,  perhaps  greater  than  I  have  recently  experienced,  that  I 
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meet  jon  here  In  tliw  )>lace.     Tlie  liUtni-v  of  this  (.'ri'ii.l  Stnte,  tlio 
of  tUnse  great  inen  who  have  stood  liere,  and  epuke  here,  aotl  bee 
here,  ill  rron-d  aronnd  my  funrT,  and   inclino  me  to  shrink   fril 
aUenpt  to  address  you.     Yet  1  liavc  some  contidence  given  n 
^DnDDS  mannor  in  wUicli  you  liuro  invited  me,  and  bj  tho  a 
gencrons  [nanner  in  wliicU  you  have  received  me,  to  speak  furtherl 
have  invited  and  reci'iT<Ml  me  witlnmt  distinction  of  parly. 
ft  TflDment  aapjioso  that  thiii  has  been  dono  in  any  oonsidernlilol 
v-'ith  reference  to  niy  personal  serrii^ci'.  bnt  tliat  it  ia  done 
^U  regarded  at  this  tirae  as  the  representative  of  the  nn^iesty  of  thfl 
nation.    I  doubt  not  tliis  is  tho  truth,  and  the  wliole  truth,  i 
^ndiLia  isos  it  should  be.    It  is  much  mora  gratifying  to  m 
**cttpUon  lias  been  given  to  mo  aii  tlie  rupresentativo  of  a  i 
™  ■m  it  Ci>uld  pussilily  bo  if  tendered  an  an  evidence  of  devotio 
"'■^lay  one  man  personally.     And  now  I  think  it  wore  more 
'     ilioald  close  these  hasty  remark^i.    It  ia  trne  that,  while  I  hold  I 
^•"Stliout  iDOch  modesty,  the  huralilcal:  of  all  individnals  that  !i( 
■«!.ui  elevated  to  tlie  Presidency,  I  have  a  more  difllcult  task  to 
^^  u  any  one  of  them.    Yon  have  generoaHly  tendered  me  thi 
jlMjiport  of  the  great  Empire  State.    For  this,  in  behalf  uf  the  na 
^bluilf  of  tlie  present  and  future  of  the  nation — in  behalf  of  c 
■3  iginnB  liberty  for  all  time  to  come,  TnoHt  gratefully  do  I  thank  I 
^dvnot  propose  to  enter  into  an  explanation  of  any  particular 
pjjq',  OS  to  unr  present  difficultieH,  to  lie  adopted  by  the  ii 
B^iutration.    I  deem  it  Just  to  you,  to  myself,  and  to  all,  that  I 
i^    every  thing,  thut  I  ^liouid  hear  every  thing,  that  T  should  bat 
t»t  that  can  be  brouifht  witliin  my  rciuih,  in  order  that,  when  I 

:,  I  shall  have  en,ioycd  every  o]iportunity  to  take  correct  i 
ounda ;  and  for  this  reason  I  don't  propose  to  speak,  at  this  tim  J 
•Xiey  of  the  Government.     Hut  when  the  time  cornea  I  shall  e 
-n  »ble,  fur  the  good  of  the  preseut  and  future  of  this  C' 
r  the  good  both  of  the  North  and  the  South  of  this  eonntry— 
m  fod  of  the  one  and  the  other,  and  of  ull  sections  of  the  country.    | 
1  i  ^iplanse.]    In  the  mean  time,  if  we  have  putienco,  if  w< 
1  Atta,  if  we  allow  ourselves  not  to  rnn  olf  in  a  passion,  I  still  havl 
Hthit  the  Almighty,  tho  Maker  of  tho  TTnivcrse,  will,  throij 
I   irimiHiitality  of  this  great  and  intelligent  people,  bring  U9  thro 
I  vktlui  through  all  the  other  difSculties  of  onr  ocuritry.     Re 
I  BHIig^a  thank  yon  for  tliia  generona  reception.     [Ai>plal 

Oathe  morning  of  the  19th  Mr.  Lincoln  went  tol 
■ii  in  reply  to  the  welcome  of  the  Mayor,  said  :- 

IkHivtt  AND  CiTUBHa  OF  Ti»T:~t  thank  yon  very  klndtyl 
L  IHMiptioii.    ffinoe  I  left  my  home  it  bos  not  beeik  my  fortune  ■ 
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an  assemblage  more  numerous  and  moro  orderly  than  this.  I  am  the 
more  graitfied  at  this  mark  of  your  regard,  since  yon  assure  me  it  is  ten- 
dered, not  to  the  individual,  but  to  the  high  office  you  have  called  me  to 
fill.  I  \kaye  neither  strength  nor  time  to  make  any  extended  remarks,  and 
I  can  only  repeat  to  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  the  kind  reception  yon 
have  thought  proper  to  extend  to  me. 

On  the  route  to  New  York,  by  the  Hudson  River  Rail- 
road, very  large  crowds  of  people  had  assembled  at  the 
various  stations  to  welcome  him.  At  Hudson  he  spc^e 
as  follows : — 

FELLOw-CmzENs : — I  see  that  you  have  provided  a  pxatform,  but  I  shall 
have  to  decline  standing  on  it.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  The  superin- 
tendent tells  me  I  have  not  time  during  our  brief  stay  to  leave  the  .train. 
I  had  to  decline  standing  on  some  very  handsome  platforms  prepared  for 
me  yesterday.  But  I  say  to  you,  as  I  said  to  them,  you  must  not  on  this 
account  draw  the  inference  that  I  have  any  intention  to  desert  any  plat 
form  I  have  a  legitimate  right  to  stand  on.  I  do  not  appear  before  yon 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  speech.  I  come  only  to  see  you,  and  to  give 
you  the  opportunity  to  see  me ;  and  I  say  to  you,  as  I  have  before  said  to 
crowds  where  there  are  so  many  handsome  ladies  as  there  are  here,  I 
think  I  have  decidedly  the  best  of  the  bargain.  I  have  only,  therefore, 
to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  this  kind  reception,  and  bid  you  aU  fare- 
well. 

At  Poughkeepsie,  where  great  preparations  had  been 
made  for  his  reception,  he  responded  thus  to  an  address 
from  the  Mayor : — 

Fktxow-Citizens  : — It  is  altogether  imposvsible  I  should,  make  myself 
heard  by  any  considerable  portion  of  this  vast  assemblage ;  but,  although 
I  appear  before  you  mahily  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  you,  and  to  let  you 
see,  rather  than  hear  me,  I  cannot  refrain  from  saying  that  I  am  highly 
gratified — as  much  here,  indeed,  under  the  circumstances,  as  I  have  been 
anywhere  on  my  route — to  witness  this  noble  demonstration — made,  not 
in  honor  of  an  individual,  but  of  the  man  who  at  this  time  humbly,  but 
earnestly,  represents  the  miyesty  of  the  nation.  This  reception,  like  ail 
others  that  have  been  tendered  to  me,  doubtless  emanates  from  aU  the 
political  parties,  and  not  from  one  alone.  As  such  I  accept  it  the  more 
i^ratcfully,  since  it  indicates  an  earnest  desire  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
people,  without  regard  to  political  differences,  to  save — ^not  the  country, 
because  the  country  will  save  itself — but  to  save  the  Institutions  of  the 
country — those  institutions  under  which,  in  the  last  three-quarters  of  a 
century,  we  have  grown  to  be  a  great,  an  intelligent,  and  a  happy  people 
^the  greatest,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  happiest  people  in  the  world 
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Tbese  noble  manifestatioDfl  indicate,  with  unerring  certainty,  that  the 
whole  people  are  willing  to  make  common  cause  for  this  object ;  that  if, 
as  it  erer  must  be,  some  have  been  successful  in  the  recent  election,  and 
some  have  been  beaten — if  some  are  satisfied,  and  some  are  dissatisfied, 
the  defeated  party  are  not  in  favor  of  sinking  the  ship,  but  are  desirous 
of  running  it  through  the  tempest  in  safety,  and  willing,  if  they  think  the 
people  have  committed  an  error  in  their  verdict  now,  to  wait  in  the  hope 
of  reversing  it,  and  setting  it  right  next  time.  I  do  not  say  that  in  the 
recent  election  the  people  did  the  wisest  thing  that  could  have  been  done; 
indeed,  I  do  not  think  they  did ;  but  I  do  say,  that  in  accepting  the  great 
trust  committed  to  me,  which  I  do  with  a  determination  to  endeavor  to 
prove  worthy  of  it,  I  must  rely  upon  you,  upon  the  people  of  the  whole 
country,  for  support ;  and  with  their  sustaining  aid,  even  I,  humble  as  I 
am,  cannot  fail  to  carry  the  ship  of  State  safely  through  the  storm. 

I  have  now  only  to  thank  you  warmly  for  your  kind  attendance,  and 
bid  you  all  an  affectionate  farewelL 

At  Peekskill,  in  reply  to  a  iDrief  address  from  Judge 
Nelson,  lie  said : — 

T.Anittft  AND  Gentlemen: — I  have  but  a  moment  to  stand  before  you,  to 
listen  to  and  return  your  kind  greeting.  I  thank  you  for  this  reception, 
and  for  the  pleasant  manner  in  which  it  is  tendered  to  me,  by  our  mutual 
friend.  I  will  say  in  a  single  sentence,  in  regard  to  the  difficulties  that 
lie  before  me  and  our  beloved  country,  that  if  1  can  only  be  as  generously 
and  unanimously  sustained  as  the  demonstrations  I  have  witnessed  indi- 
cate I  shall  be,  I  shall  not  fail;  but  without  your  sustaining  hands  I  am 
sure  that  neither  I,  nor  any  other  man,  can  hope  to  surmount  these  diffi- 
culties. I  trust  that  in  the  course  I  shall  pursue  I  shall  be  sustained,  not 
only  by  the  party  that  elected  me,  but  by  the  patriotic  people  of  the  whole 
country. 

The  President-elect  reached  New  York  at  tliree  o'clock, 
and  was  received  by  an  immense  demonstration  of  popu 
lar  enthusiasm.  Places  of  business  were  generally  closed, 
and  the  streets  w*5re  filled  with  people,  eager  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  his  person.  On  reaching  the  Astor  House,  he 
was  compelled  by  the  importunity  of  the  assembled  crowd 
to  appear  on  the  balcony,  froni  which  he  said : — 

Fellow-Citizens: — I  have  stepped  before  you  merely  in  compliance 
with  what  appears  to  be  your  wish,  and  not  with  the  purpose  of  making 
a  speech.  I  do  not  propose  making  a  speech  this  afternoon.  I  could  not 
be  heard  by  any  but  a  small  fraction  of  you,  at  best ;  but,  what  is  still 
worse  than  that,  I  hare  nothing  just  now  to  say  that  is  worthy  of  your 
bearing.    [Applause.]    I  beg  you  to  believe  that  I  do  not  now  refuse  te 
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address  you  from  any  disposition  to  disoblige  you,  but  to  the  contrarr. 
l>ut,  at  the  same  time,  I  bog  of  you  to  excuse  me  for  the  present. 

In  the  evening,  Mr.  Lincoln  received  a  large  deputation 
from  the  various  Republican  associations  which  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  election  canvass,  and  in  reply 
to  a  brief  welcome  from  Mr.  E.  D.  Smith,  on  their  behalf, 
he  thus  addressed  them : — 

Mb.  Ohaikman  and  Gentlemen: — I  am  rather  an  old  man  to  avid] 
mvself  of  such  an  excuse  as  I  am  now  about  to  do.  Yet  the  tnith  is  so 
distinct,  and  presses  itself  so  distinctly  upon  me,  that  I  cannot  well  avoid 
it— and  that  is,  that  I  did  not  understand  when  I  was  brought  into  this 
room  that  I  was  brought  here  to  make  a  speech.  It  was  not  intimate  to 
me  that  I  was  brought  into  the  room  where  Daniel  Webster  and  HE]!rsT 
Clay  had  made  speeches,  and  where,  in  my  position,  I  might  be  expected 
to  do  sometliing  like  those  men,  or  do  something  worthy  of  myself  or  raj 
audience.  I,  therefore,  will  beg  you  to  make  very  great  allowance  for 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  have  been  by  surprise  brought  before 
you.  Now,  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  and  speaking  sometimes 
ujftn  political  questions  that  have  for  some  years  past  agitated  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  if  I  were  disposed  to  do  so,  and  we  could  take  up  some  one  of 
the  issues,  as  the  lawyers  call  them,  and  I  were  called  upon  to  make  uT 
argument  about  it  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I  could  do  so  without  much 
preparation.     But  that  is  not  what  you  desire  to  be  done  here  to-night. 

I  have  been  occupying  a  position  since  the  Presidential  election  of 
mlence,  of  avoiding  public  p'^aking,  of  avoiding  public  writing.  I  have 
been  doing  so,  because  I  th<^r.ght,  upon  full  consideration,  that  was  the 
proper  course  for  me  to  take.  [Great  applause.]  I  am  brought  before 
you  now,  and  required  to  make  a  speech,  when  you  all  approve  more  than 
any  thing  else  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  keeping  silence.  [Great  laugh- 
ter, cries  of  "Good,"  and  applause.]  And  now  it  seeins  to  me  that  the 
response  you  give  to  that  remark  ought  to  justify  me  in  closing  just  here. 
[Great  laughter.]  I  have  not  kept  silence  since  the  Presidential  election 
from  any  party  wantonness,  or  from  any  indifference  to  the  anxiety  that 
pervades  tlie  minds  of  men  about  the  aspect  of  the  political  affairs  of  this 
country.  I  have  kept  silence  for  the  reason  that  I  supposed  it  was  pecu- 
harly  proper  that  I  should  do  so  vntil  the  time  came  when,  accordmg  to 
the  custom  of  the  country,  I  could  speak  officially. 

A  voice — The  custom  of  the  country  ? 

I  heard  some  gentleman  say,  "  According  to  the  custom  of  the  country." 
I  alluded  to  the  custom  of  the  President-elect,  at  the  time  of  taking  the 
oath  of  office.  That  is  what  I  meant  by  "  the  custom  of  the  country." 
I  do  suppose  that,  while  the  political  drama  being  enacted  in  this  coun- 
try, ac  this  time,  is  rapidly  shifting  its  scenes — forbidding  an  anticipatloi^ 
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^.  sill  auy  ilegrce  of  ccrliiiiity,  t(i-<i;iy,  ivli.-il  wu  elinll  t*e  to-u 
iv.-iji  iH-i-uIiurly  fitting  tliat  I  slioiiM  sco  it  nil,  ii[>  ti.  tlio  liat  min 
T  «)iuii1<I  tnko  ^(>Q[id  tbaf  I  iiiiglit  lie  iliKposeil  (l)y  the  Bliifti| 
bt^nc:'  aflk-FTrurdH)  alun  to  cliift.  [Apgilnu.'to.]  I  Iiilvc  hiui]. 
npi>n  this  Jonrncy,  atul  I  now  ruiivut  it  to  jrou,  tlint  wlivn  tlie  tl 
f<>nie.  I  Klmtl  tbun  take  tlic  ^Touml  tliiit  I  lliiiik  in  ri|;]it— [ajipluM 
t^uunil  tliut  I  think  is  ri{;lit>~[tt|iiilauM,  and  cries  nf  "  Good,  gouilT 
lur  tlie  Xortli,  for  tlie  Soiitii,  for  llie  East,  for  the  M'ust,  for  tf 
(■ii'Jiitry.  JCries  of  "Good,"  "lIiiiTuli  for  Uncoln,''  nnil  applaufl 
ill  diiic.j  so,  I  Iwpc  tfi  fti'l  no  nucessiiy  jiresiiing  ii|n>n  me  to  soj  sT 
In  conflict  nith  tUe  CiiDstltntiun ;  in  coiiHict  with  tlie  ciuitiDned  I 
thoiv  States — [api'lanse] — in  conllit-t  witli  tlie  pcrpetiiatinii  of  th^ 
of  thill  ijcopic — [aiijilituscj — or  any  tbiiig  in  contiict  witii  any  thil 
ever  tliat  I  liavo  ever  given  you  raasou  tu  uxiii'Ct  from  ino.  [AT 
Aud  non-,  my  friends,  have  I  iinid  unnngli?  [I^iiiJ  ci-ies 
Milibrce  clwers  fc"  Lincoln.]  Niiw,  iny  friends,  IbtTO  a 
'iifferenoe  of  opini(>a  between  yon  and  me,  and  X  n'ully  feel  call 
tn  decide  the  question  myiK-li'.  [Aiiplaa^ic,  during  n-liicb  MrM 
d<!K«ided  from  the  table.] 

Oil  tlie  inorning  of  the  20th  Mr.  Lincoln  proceJ 
fi«.»  City  Hall,  where  it  liad  ht-itn  an-anged  tliat  lie  I 
Jiav«  an  official  reception.  He  was  there  addreJ 
-Va^-or  Wood  in  the  following  terms : — 

^Ik.  Lisroi-v :— As  Mfiyor  of  Xew  York,  it  liei-omcs  ii; y  duty  i 

t'>  7" on  an  oflicial  welcome  in  bfbalf  of  ilie  Corponilion.    In  doini 

mit   me  to  say,  tliat  this  city  lia«  never  otl'ercd  linsiiitality  tr 

wltli  more  eiTtdted  power!!,  or  rwtinR  nnder  Kr»vcr  reiiponsibiliB 

thoso  vhich  circninstanccs  bnvi-  dcvolveil  njHdi  yon.    Ooming  if 

witli  a  dii[ncinbcre<1  Govcmincnt  to  rccuDst'ruct,  and  a  disoonnJ 

hostile  |«op!o  to  rccoui-ilu,  it  will  rC'itiii'e  a  higli  p.itriotiam,  and  I 

^  <^<)nirreliension  fif  tlie  whole  ponntry  and  its  varied  iiiteroata,  I 

«nil   lir^ndicerf,  tii  so  conduct  publio  affairs  as  to  briisf;  it  buck  itfX 

ptnxtff  harinonlniis,  consolidated,  and  prospcrotiH  condition. 

ft'*   t<qri<'.  Fir,  it  is  because  New  York  is  deeply  Interested, 

pyKtifil  divlninnfi  hB\-e  wirely  nllliclcd  ber  people.    All  her  m 

•**  ^n  p(ra1y;:td.     Her  Aoiiimcrcial  preatncss  is  endiinpered. 

chU'\  (,f  tjip  American  Union.    She  bus  grown  np  under  ite  niat«il 

,       *"'  liero  foHtored  by  ita  paternal  bounty,  iind  we  fear  that  if  tl 

lies,  the  [ircsent  snprcmacy  of  Xew  York  may  perish  with  it.  W 

'■"reforc,  rh<eeo  under  the  forms  of  the  Conxtitiition  as  the  bel 

'^""federacy,  we  look  for  a  restonition  of  fraternal  relations  bet| 

™"**— only  ti>  bo  accoiDpliahccl  by  peaceful  and  conciliatory  m 

^  "«  *i«dom  of  Almighty  God. 
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To  this  address  Mr.  Lincoln  made  the  following  re- 
ply:— 

Mil  Mayor  : — It  is  ^ith  feelings  of  deep  gratitude  tliat  I  make  mj 
acknowledgments  for  the  reception  thai  has  been  given  me  in  the  ^ccixt 
commercial  City  of  New  York.  I  cannot  but  remember  that  it  is  done  by 
the  people,  who  do  not,  by  a  large  mf\Jority,  agree  with  me  in  political 
sentiment.  It  is  the  more  grateful  to  me,  because  in  this  I  see  that  for 
the  great  principles  of  our  Government  the  people  are  pretty  nearly  or 
quite  unanimous.  In  regard  to  the  difficulties  that  confront  ns  at  this 
time,  and  of  which  you  have  seen  fit  to  speak  so  becomingly  and  so  justly, 
I  can  only  say  that  I  agree  with  the  sentiments  expressed.  In  my  devo- 
tion to  the  Union  I  hope  I  am  behind  no  man  in  tlie  nation.  As  to  my 
wisdom  in  conducting  affairs  so  as  to  tend  to  the  preservation  of  the 
Union,  I  fear  too  great  confidence  may  have  been  placed  in  me.  I  am 
sure  I  bring  a  heart  devoted  to  the  work.  There  is  nothing  that  could 
ever  bring  me  to  consent — willingly  to  consent — to  the  destruction  of  this 
Union  (in  which  not  only  the  great  City  of  New  York,  but  the  whole 
country,  has  acquired  its  greatness),  unless  it  would  be  that  thing  for 
which'  the  Union  itself  was  made.  I  understand  that  the  ship  is  made  for 
tlie  carrying  and  preservation  of  the  cargo ;  and  so  long  as  the  ship  is 
safe  with  the  cargo,  it  shall  not  be  abandoned.  This  Union  shall  never 
be  abandoned,  unless  the  possibility  of  its  existence  shall  cease  to  oxist^ 
without  the  necessity  of  throwing  passengers  ard  cargo  overboard.  So 
long,  then,  as  it  is  possible  that  the  prosperity  and  liberties  of  this  people 
can  be  preserved  within  this  Union,  it  shall  be  my  purpose  at  all  times  to 
preserve  it.  And  now,  Mr.  Mayor,  renewing  my  thanks  for  this  Cordial 
reception,  allow  me  to  come  to  a  close.     [Applanse.] 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  21st,  Mr.  Lincoln  left 
New  York  for  Philadelphia,  and  on  reaching  Jersey  City 
was  met  and  welcomed,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  by  the 
Hon.  W.  L.  Dayton,  to  whose  remarks  he  made  this  re- 
ply :— 

Mr.  Dayton  and  Gextlkmkn  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  : — I  shaD 
only  thank  you  briefly  for  this  very  kind  reception  given  me,  not  person- 
iilly,  but  as  the  temporary  representative  of  tlie  majesty  of  the  nation. 
[Applause.]  To  the  kindness  of  your  hearts,  and  of  the  hearts  of  your 
])rethren  in  your  State,  I  should  be  very  proud  to  respond,  but  I  shall  not 
have  strengtli  to  address  you  or  other  assemblages  at  length,  even  if  I  had 
the  time  to  do  so.  I  appear  before  you,  therefore,  for  little  else  than  to 
^reet  you,  and  to  brielly  say  farewell.  You  have  done  me  the  very  high 
h(mor  to  present  your  reception  courtesies  to  me  through  your  great  man 
— a  man  with  whom  it  is  an  honor  to  be  associated  anywhere,  and  in 
owning  whom  no  State  can  be  poor.     [Applause.]    He  has  said  enough, 
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and  by  tlic  saying  of  it  fiiggcsted  onoiigli,  to  require  a  response 
Well  ronsidcrctl.     [Apjilnuse.]    I  cuiilil  not  iu  an  liour  iiiako  I 
rosponse  to  it.    I  tlicrclbre,  ladies  ntid  ^'L'litletiien  uf  New  J<>i-sc| 
iHvst'lf  witli  soyinfT,  most  lie:irliiy  ilo  I  indorse  uli  tlio  sei 
expressed.     [Ajiplwue.J     Allow  ino,  most  griitefuliy,  to  bid  joil 
[Applause,] 

At  Newark  be  was  welcomed  by  the  Maj'or,  t<l 
he  said : — 

JIb,  Mayor: — I  tliaiik  you  for  tlii*  reception  at  tlio  city  (j 
With  regard  to  the  (treat  work  of  wliicJi  you  speak,  I  will  say  tlil 
to  it  a  heart  filleil  with  love  for  my  eountry,  and  an  lionest  def 
what  is  ri^'lit.  I  am  fiure,  however,  that  I  have  not  the  nbilily  I 
tiling  unaided  of  God,  and  tliat  without  liis  support,  uiiil  that  o 
happy,  prosperous,  and  intelligent  people,  no  man  can  si 
Ifaat  the  imiHirtance  of  which  we  ail  comprelieud,  Agaiii  thuil 
foe  the  reoeption  you  have  given  mo,  1  will  now  bid  you  faiJ 
proceed  upon  iiiy  journey. 

At  Trenton  he  was  received  hy  a  cominitteel 
'egislature,  and  escorted  to  both  branches,  wliici 
in  session.  Tlie  President  of  the  Senate  welcoinec| 
«  "brief  address,  to  which  lie  made  tlie  following 

-Mb.  Pekshient  ixn  Gbsti.kmes  or  tub  Senate  of  thi 
-^'^'w  Jeimei; — I  am  very  grateful  to  yi>»  for  the  honorable  rcB 
'f«itrh   I  have  been  the  objefi.     I  eaiinot  but  remember  tlio 
^^'^  Jerjiey  ludda  in  our  early  history.   In  the  early  ItevohitioJ 
lie  JVw  of  the  States  among- the  Old  Tliirt«en  hud  more  of  thu  b 
cftlt«  country  within  their  limits  tlian  old  Now  Jersey.     May  I 
^imed  it  Dpon  tliin  occjision,  1  mention  that  away  haek  in  my  (T 
'I*   earliest  day:"  of  my  being  nblo  to  read,  I  got  hold  of  a 
"■^li  a  one  n*  few  of  tho  younger  members  have  over  seen,  " 
•/  ^athington."    I  remember  ail  the  accounts  there  given  o 
Wila  ^nij  Hiniggles  for  tho  liberties  of  the  conntry,  and  noiii; 
W^ts  upon  my  imagination  so  deeply  aa  tlio  strupi^lo  hero  atl 
BWr  Jersey.     Tlic  crossin;;  of  the  river;  tho  contest  witi 
""   gnat  liardBhips   endured  at  that  time,  all  fixed  themseivl 
"''Dory  more  than  any  single  Revolntionnry  event ;  and  yon  all  I 
!""  Lo»e  all  been  boys,  how  these  early  imjiressions  last  longerl 
"^ra.    I  recollect  thinking  then,  boy  even  though  I  was. 
^Ut  hare  been  something  more  than  common  that  these  me 
"*'     I  am  exceedingly  anxious  that  that  thing  whicli  ttiey  sti 
™tt  Bomethiag  evea  more  than  National  Independence ;  tliiv 
"■■t  Wd  oat  •  great  promise  to  all  tho  people  of  tlio  world  U 
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come — I  ara  exceedingly  anxious  that  this  Union,  the  Constitution,  .ind 
the  liberties  of  the  people  shall  be  perpetuated  in  accordance  with  the 
original  idea  for  which  that  struggle  was  made,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy 
indeed  if  I  shall  be  an  humble  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Almighty^ 
and  of  this,  his  most  chosen  people,  as  the  chosen  instrument — also  in  the 
hands  of  the  Almighty — for  perpetuating  the  object  of  that  great  struggle. 
You  give  me  this  reception,  as  I  understand,  without  distinction  of  party. 
I  learn  that  this  body  is  composed  of  a  m^ority  of  gentlemen  who,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  best  judgment  in  the  choice  of  a  Chief  Magistrate,  did 
not  think  I  was  the  man.  I  understand,  nevertheless,  that  they  came 
forward  here*  to  greet  me  as  the  constitutional  President  of  the  United 
States — as  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  meet  the  man  who,  for  the 
time  being,  is  the  representative  man  of  the  nation — limited  by  a  purpose 
to  perpetuate  the  Union  and  liberties  of  the  people.  As  such,  I  accept 
this  reception  more  gratefully  than  I  could  do  did  I  believe  it  was  ten- 
dered to  me  as  an  individual. 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  passed  to  the  Assembly  Chamber, 
where,  in  reply  to  the  Speaker,  he  said : — 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Gentlemen: — I  have  just  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a 
reception  by  the  other  branch  of  this  legislature,  and  I  return  to  you 
and  them  my  thanks  for  the  reception  which  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
have  given  through  their  chosen  representatives  to  me  as  the  representa- 
tive, for  the  time  being,  of  the  majesty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  appropriate  to  myself  very  little  of  the  demonstrations  of  respect  with 
which  I  have  been  greeted.  I  think  little  should  be  given  to  any  man, 
but  that  it  should  be  a  manifestation  of  adherence  to  the  Union  and  the 
Constitution.  I  understand  myself  to  be  received  here  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  of  New  Jersey,  a  majority  .of  whom  differ  in  opinion 
from  those  with  whom  I  have  acted.  This  manifestation  is,  therefore,  to 
be  regarded  by  me  as  expressing  their  devotion  to  the  Union,  the  Consti- 
tution, and  the  liberties  of  the  people.  You,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  well  said 
that  this  is  a  time  when  the  bravest  and  wisest  look  with  doubt  and  awo 
upon  the  aspect  presented  by  our  national  affairs.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, you  will  readily  see  why  I  should  not  speak  in  detail  of  the  course 
I  shall  deem  it  best  to  pursue.  It  is  proper  that  I  should  avail  myself  of 
all  the  infonnation  and  all  the  time  at  my  command,  in  order  that  when 
the  time  arrives  in  which  I  must  speak  officially,  I  shall  be  able  to  take  the 
ground  which  I  deem  the  best  and  safest,  and  from  which  I  may  have  no 
occasion  to  swerve.  I  shall  endeavor  to  take  the  ground  I  deem  most 
just  to  the  North,  the  East,  the  West,  the  South,  and  the  whole  country. 
J  take  it,  I  hope,  in  good  temper,  certainly  with  no  malice  towards  any 
section.  I  shall  do  all  that  may  be  in  my  power  to  promote  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  all  our  difficulties.  The  man  does  not  live  who  is  more  de- 
voted to  peace  than  I  am.     [Cheers.]     None  who  would  do  more  to  pre 
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wrvt  it,  but  it  moy  lie  nrccsMry  tii  put  Ihu  I'l'iit  ilnwii  firmly. 
lailicnce  broke  out  into  clit-crx  nu  Imil  and  h»\^,  tlmt  l''<r  Aiiir 
t  wa^  irnpo«nible  to  hear  Mr.  LinRoln's  Toiro.|  Ami  if  I  rin  n 
lori^lit,  yon  will  BUBtnin  me,  will  yoii  not?  (f.i.ni!  rheora.  n 
'Ye*,  TC9,  we  will."]  Keceiveil.  jisl  am,  by  tlie  moml)t'ri  ni' n 
•he  in^ority  of  vlium  dn  iMt  u^rco  nitli  mo  in  iiulillcil  se 
inn  that  I  may  Imvu  ilidr  fl«t»iHtrmc-(!  in  iiili'tiiij;  tliy  »lii 
llimiigli  tliis  voyasrc,  Burror.niliitl  by  peril*  as  it  is;  for  if  it  s 
Tock  HOW,  tlici-o  will  bo  no  [lilot  ever  ucoHud  fur  nnollu'r  vtn 
Qemea,  I  hare  already  i^oken  longer  than  I  intendi'il,  mid  :iiii 
tottophere. 

The  procession  tlien  moved  to  the  Trt^iitou  I 
irliere  the  Presidetit-elect  made  the  foUowiug  t 
the  crowd  outside : — 

I  faavc  been  invited  by  your  rcpreaeututivcs  to  tlie  Leffislat 
this,  the  caiiital  uf  yoar  honored  Stute,  ntid  in  iLcknowIud^iii);  I 
indtation,  corapelltd  to  respond  to  the  wuleouic  oftho  i)n'!jidi[ig  I 
eacl)  body,  and  I  suppose  tltey  intended  I  Hhnahl  aptuk  to  yol 
them,  Qstliey  are  tlio  reiirescntalives  of  all  of  you;  aud  if 
«^in  here,  I  slionid  only  have  to  repeat,  in  a  great  iiicasni 
hice  «;iid,  which  woald  hd  diiigusLiiig  to  tny  friends  nrouni 
met  Iicre.  I  have  uo  speech  to  make,  but  merely  appi-ur 
let  ycm  look  at  nio ;  and  as  to  tlie  lutter,  I  think  I  liavc  gruntiy  a 
the  bargain.     [I.aiigliter.]     My  friends,  allow  mo  to  bid  yoi 

Tile  party  arrived  at  I'liiladelphia  at  4  o'clock,  I 
President-elect,  proceeding  immediately  to  t^ie  C  J 
lal  Hotel,  was  welcomed  in  a  lirief  ppeecli  fromi 
Heniy,  to  whicli  lie  replied  as  follows : — 

Xk.  Ma  TOR  AM)  Fellow- Ciriz ESS  of  PniLADELPiiiA ; — I  appi 
r™  to  make  no  lengthy  speech,  bnt  to  thank  yciu  for  this  r 
'•wption  you  liave  given  me  to-night  is  not  to  me,  the  ni; 
'i  bnt  to  the  man  who  temporarily  represent",  or  slinidd  rL[ir| 
i^estyof  the  nation.  [CheorB.]  It  is  true,  aa  yonr  woi 
"i^thflt  there  ia  anxiety  amongst  the  citiiteiiH  of  the  L'niti 
^^^  I  deem  it  a  happy  circamstance  that  this  di;i»ali,'-lii-d  pusiti 
™i»«-eiiiEena  does  not  point  us  to  any  thing  ju  which  they  W 
Vwd,  or  aliout  to  be  injured ;  for  whleh  reason,  I  have  felt  alll 
Jwified  in  eimelnding  that  the  crisis,  the  panio,  the  anxiety  of  I 
"T  rt  this  time,  is  nrtifieial.  If  there  he  those  wlio  dilTet  wiilB 
tliii  (object,  they  have  not  pointed  out  the  substantial  <iilii<H 
**■"*.  I  d'j  not  mean  to  say  that  an  artifieial  pauii;  innv 
"»l>l«hana;  that  it  has  dune  sui-h  I  do  not  deny.    The  LupJ 
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been  expressed  by  your  Mayor,  that  I  may  be  able  to  restore  peace,  har- 
mony, and  prosperity  to  the  country,  is  most  wortliy  of  him ;  and  happy, 
indeed,  will  I  be  if  I  shall  be  able  to  verify  and  fulfil  that  hope.  [Tre- 
mendous cheering.]  I  promise  you,  in  all  sincerity,  that  I  bring  to  the 
work  a  sincere  heart.  Whether  I  will  bring  a  head  equal  to  that  heart 
will  be  for  future  times  to  determine.  It  were  useless  for  me  to  siieak  of 
details  of  plans  now ;  I  shall  speak  officially  next  Monday  week,  if  ever. 
If  I  should  not  speak  then,  it  were  useless  for  me  to  do  so  now.  If  I  do 
speak  then,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  do  so  now.  When  I  do  speak,  I  shall 
take  such  ground  as  I  deem  best  calculated  to  restore  peace,  harmony, 
and  prosperity  to  the  country,  and  tend  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  nation 
and  the  liberty  of  these  States  and  these  people.  Your  worthy  Mayor 
has  expressed  the  wish,  in  which  I  join  with  him,  that  it  were  convenient 
for  me  to  remain  in  your  city  long  enough  to  consult  your  merchants  and 
manufacturers ;  or,  as  it  were,  to  listen  to  those  breathings  rising  within 
the  consecrated  walls  wherein  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States,  and, 
I  will  add,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  were  originally  framed  and 
adopted.  [Enthusiastic  applause.]  I  assure  you  and  your  Mayor  that  I 
had  hoped  on  this  occasion,  and  upon  all  occasions  during  my  life,  that  I 
shall  do  nothing  inconsistent  with  the  teachings  of  these  holy  and  most 
sacred  walls.  I  never  asked  any  thing  that  does  not  breathe  from  those 
walls.  All  my  political  warfare  has  been  in  favor  of  the  teachings  that 
came  forth  from  these  sacred- walls.  May  my  right  hand  forget  its  cun- 
ning, and  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  if  ever  I  prove  false 
to  those  teachings.  Fellow-citizens,  I  have  addressed  you  longer  than  I 
expected  to  do,  and  now  allow  me  to  bid  you  good-night. 

On  the  21st,  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  the  old  Independence 
Hall,  from  which  was  originally  issued  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  He  was  received  in  a  cordial  speech 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Cuyler,  to  which  he  made  the  follow- 
ing response : — 

Mr.  Cutlkr  : — I  am  filled  with  deep  emotion  at  finding  myself  standing 
here  in  this  place,  wliere  were  collected  together  the  wisdom,  the  patriot- 
ism, the  devotion  to  principle  from  which  sprang  the  institutions  under 
which  wo  live.  You  have  kindly  suggested  to  me  that  in  my  hands 
is  the  task  of  restoring  peace  to  the  present  distracted  condition  of  the 
country.  I  can  say  in  return,  sir,  that  all  the  political  sentiments 
I  entertain  have  been  drawn,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  draw  them, 
from  the  sentiments  which  originated  in  and  were  given  to  the  world 
from  thifc  hall,  I  have  never  had  a  feoHng,  politically,  that  did  not  spring 
fr.om  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  I 
have  often  pondered  over  the  dangers  wliich  were  incurred  by  the  men 
who  assembled  here,  and  framed  and  adopted  that  Declaration  of  Inde- 
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pendenoe.     I  have  pondered  over  the  toils  that  were  endured  by  the  offi- 
oers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  who  achieved  that  independence.    I  have 
••i"ten  inquired  of  myself  what  great  principle  or  idea  it  was  that  kept  this 
Confederacy  so  long  together.      It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of  tlie  sep- 
aration of  the  Colonies  from  the  mother-land,  but  that  sentiment  in  the 
t>edaration  of  Independence  which  gave  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  x)eople 
of  this  country,  but,  I  hope,  to  the  world,  for  all  future  time.     [Great  ap- 
plause.]   It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  in  due  time  the  weight 
would  be  lifted  from  the  shoulders  of  all  men.     This  is  the  sentiment  em- 
I'odied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     Now,  my  friends,  can  this 
country  be  saved  upon  that  basis?    If  it  can,  I  will  consider  myself  one 
of  the  happiest  men  in  the  world  if  I  can  help  to  save  it.     If  it  cannot  be 
^aved  upon  that  principle,  it  will  be  truly  awful.    But  if  this  country  can- 
not be  saved  without  giving  up  that  principle,  I  was  about  to  say  I  would 
rather  be  assassinated  on  this  spot  than  surrender  it.     [Applause.]     Now, 
in  ray  view  of  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  there  need  be  no  bloodshed 
f*r  war.    Tliere  is  no  necessity  for  it.    I  am  not  in  favor  of  such  a  course ; 
and  I  may  say  in  advance  that  there  will  be  no  bloodshed  unless  it  be 
forced  upon  the  Government,  and  then  it  will  be  compelled  to  act  in  self- 
defence.    [Applause.] 

My  friends,  this  is  wholly  an  unexpected  speech,  and  I  did  not  expect 
^0  be  called  upon  to  say  a  word  when  I  came  here.  I  supposed  it  was 
roerely  to  do  something  towards  raising  the  flag — I  may,  therefore,  have 
••^lid  something  indiscreet.  [Cries  of  "  No,  no."]  I  have  said  nothing  but 
^Ijat  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and,  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God, 
diebv. 

One  object  of  Ix'ie  visit  to  the  Hall  was,  to  have  Mr. 
Lincoln  assist  in  raising  the  national  flag  over  the  Hall. 
Arrangements  liad  been  made  for  the  performance  of  this 
ceremony,  and  Mr.  Lincoln  was  escorted  to  the  platform 
prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  was  invited,  in  a  brief  ad- 
dress, to  raise  the  flag.  He  responded  in  a  patriotic 
speech,  announcing  his  cheerful  compliance  with  the  re- 
quest He  alluded  to  the  original  flag  of  thirteen  stars, 
saying  that  tlie  number  had  increased  as  time  rolled  on, 
and  we  became  a  happy,  powerful  people,  each  star  add- 
ing to  its  prosperity.  The  future  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
people.  It  was  on  such  an  occasion  we  could  reason  to- 
gether, reaffirm  our  devotion  to  the  country  and  the  prin 
Ciples  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Let  us  make 
up  our  minds,  said  he,  that  whenever  we  do  put  a  new  star 
upon  our  banner,  it  shall  be  a  flixed  one,  never  to  be 
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dimmf^d  "by  the  horrors  of  war,  but  brightened  by  the 
contentment  and  prosperity  of  peace.  Let  us  go  on  to 
extend  the  area  of  our  usefulness,  and  add  star  upon  star, 
until  their  light  shall  shine  over  five  hundred  mUlions  of 
free  and  happy  people.  He  then  performed  his  part  in 
the  ceremony,  amidst  a  thundering  discharge  of  artillery. 
In  the  afternoon  he  left  for  the  West.  On  reaching 
Lancaster  he  was  received  with  a  salute,  and  replied  to 
an  address  of  welcome  in  the  following  words : — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  op  Old  Lancasteb  :— I  appear  not  to  make  a 
speech.  I  have  not  time  to  make  a  speech  at  length,  and  not  strength  to 
make  them  on  every  occasion ;  and  worse  than  aU,  I  have  none  to  make. 
There  is  plenty  of  matter  to  speak  about  in  these  times,  but  it  is  well 
known  that  the  more  a  man  speaks  the  less  he  is  understood — the  more 
ho  says  one  thing,  the  more  his  adversaries  contend  he  meant  something 
else.  I  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  speak  officially,  and  then  I  will  en- 
(leavor  to  put  my  thoughts  just  as  plain  as  I  can  express  myself— true  to 
the  Constitution  and  Union  of  all  the  States,  and  to  the  perpetual  liberty 
of  all  the  peoi)le.  Until  I  so  speak,  there  is  no  need  to  enter  upon  details. 
In  conclusion,  I  greet  you  most  heartily,  and  bid  you  an  affectionate 
farewell. 

On  reaching  Harrisbnrg,  on  the  22d,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
escorted  to  the  legislature,  and  was  welcomed  by  the 
presiding  officers  of  the  two  houses,  to  whom  he  replied 
as  follows : — 

I  appear  before  you  only  for  a  very  few,  brief  remarks,  in  response  to 
what  has  been  said  to  me.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for  this  reception, 
and  the  [iconerous  words  in  which  support  has  been  promised  me  upon 
this  occasion.  I  thank  your  great  Commonwealth  for  the  overwhelming 
support  it  recently  gave,  not  me  personally,  but  the  cause  which  I  think 
a  just  one,  in  the  late  election.  [Loud  applause.]  Allusion  has  been 
made  to  the  fact — the  interesting  fact,  pcrliaps,  we  should  say — that  I  for 
the  first  time  appear  at  the  Capital  of  the  great  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania upon  the  birthday  of  the  Father  of  his  Country,  in  connection 
with  that  beloved  anniversary  connected  with  the  history  of  this  country. 
I  have  already  gone  through  one  exceedingly  interesting  scene  this  mom- 
mg  in  the  ceremonies  at  Philadelphia.  Under  the  high  conduct  of  gentle- 
men there,  I  was  for  the  first  time  allowed  the  privilege  of  standing  in 
Old  Independence  Hall  [enthusiastic  cheering],  to  have  a  few  words' 
addressed  to  me  there,  and  opening  up  to  me  an  opportunity  of  expreaa- 
ing,  witli  much  regret,  that  I  had  not  more  time  time  to  express  como 
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thing:  of  mj  own  feelings,  excited  hj  the  occasion,  somewhat  to  harmonize 
fmd  give  shape  to  the  feelings  that  had  heen  really  the  feelings  of  my 
▼hole  life.    Besides  this,  onr  friends  there  had  provided  a  magnificent 
flag  of  the  conntry.    They  had  arranged  it  so  that  I  was  given  the  honor 
of  arising  it  to  the  head  of  its  staff.    [Applause.]    And  when  it  went  up,  I 
wjis  pleased  that  it  went  to  its  place  by  the  strength  of  my  own  feeble  arm, 
when,  according  to  the  arrangement,  the  cord  was  pulled,  and  it  floated 
^onsly  to  the  wind,  without  an  accident,  in  the  hght,  glowing  sunshine 
of  the  mormng.    I  could  not  help  hoping  that  there  was,  in  the  entire  suo- 
cm  of  that  beautiful  ceremony,  at  least  something  of  an  omen  of  what  is  to 
come.  [Loud  applause.]    How  could  I  help  feeling  then  as  I  often  have  felt? 
In  the  whole  of  that  proceeding  I  was  a  very  humble  instrument.    I  had 
^proTided  the  flag;  I  had  not  made  the  arrangements  for  elevating  it 
to  its  place ;  I  had  applied  but  a  very  small  portion  of  my  feeble  strength 
in  raising  it.    In  the  whole  transaction  I  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
who  had  arranged  it,  and  if  I  can  have  the  same  generous  co-operation  of 
the  people  of  the  nation,  I  think  the  flag  of  our  conntry  may  yet  be  kept 
flannting  gloriously.    [Loud,  enthusiastic,  and  continued  cheers.]    I  recur 
for  a  moment  but  to  repeat  some  words  uttered  at  the  hotel,  in  regoi'd  to 
what  has  been  said  about  the  militaiy  support  which  the  General  Govern- 
ment may  expect  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  proper 
emei^gency.    To  guard  against  any  possible  mistake  do  I  recur  to  this, 
^t  is  not  with  any  pleasure  that  I  contemplate  the  possibility  that  a  neces- 
8ity  may  arise  in  this  country  for  the  use  of  the  military  arm.   [Applause.] 
^ile  I  am  exceedingly  gratified  to  see  the  manifestation  upon  your 
rtreets  of  your  military  force  here,  and  exceedingly  gratified  at  your 
promises  here  to  use  that  force  upon  a  proper  emergency — while  I  make 
thiae  acknowledgments  I  desire  to  repeat,  in  order  to  preclude  any  pos- 
shle  misconstruction,  that  I  do  most  sincerely  hope  that  we  shall  have 
no  use  for  them.     [Applause.]    That  it  will  never  become  their  duty  to 

m 

shed  blood,  and  most  especially  never  to  shed  fraternal  blood.  I  promise 
that,  so  far  as  I  may  have  wisdom  to  direct,  if  so  painful  a  result  shall  in 
any-wise  be  brought  about,  it  shall  be  through  no  fault  of  mine.  [Cheers.] 
Allusion  has  also  been  made  by  one  of  your  honored  speakers  to  some 
remarks  recently  made  by  myself  at  Pittsburg,  in  regard  to  what  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  especial  interest  of  this  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. I  now  wish  only  to  say,  in  regard  to  that  matter,  that  the  few 
remarks  which  I  uttered  on  that  occasion  were  rather  carefully  worded. 
I  took  pains  that  they  should  be  so.  I  have  seen  no  occasion  since  to  add 
to  tliem,  or  subtract  from  them.  I  leave  them  precisely  as  they  stand 
[applause],  adding  only  now,  that  I  am  pleased  to  have  an  expression  from 
you,  gentlemen  of  Pennsylvania,  significant  that  they  are  satisfactory  to 
you.  And  now,  gentlemen  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  fdlow  me  to  return  you  again  my  most  sincere 
thanks. 
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After  the  delivery  of  this  address,  Mr.  lancoln  devoted 
some  hours  to  the  reception  of  visitors,  and  at  six  o'clock 
retired  to  his  room.  The  next  morning  the  whole  coun- 
try was  surprised  to  learn  that  he  had  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington— twelve  hours  sooner  than  he  had  originally  in- 
tended. His  sudden  departure  proved  to  have  been  a 
measure  of  precaution  for  which  events  subsequently 
disclosed  afforded  a  full  justification.  For  some  time  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  from  home,  the  rumor  had  been 
current  that  he  would  never  reach  the  Capital  alive.  An 
attempt  was  made  on  the  Toledo  and  Western  Railroad, 
on  the  11th  of  February,  tp  throw  from  the  track  the  train 
on  which  he  was  journeying,  and  just  as  he  was  leaving 
Cincinnati  a  hand  grenade  was  found  to  have  been  se- 
creted on  board  the  cars.  These  and  other  circumstances 
led  to  an  organized  and  thorough  investigation,  under  the 
direction  of  a  police  detective,  carried  on  with  great  skill 
and  perseverance  at  Baltimore,  and  which  resulted  in  dis- 
closing the  fact  that  a  small  gang  of  assassins,  under  the 
leadership  of  an  Italian  who  assumed  the  name  of  Orsini, 
liad  arranged  to  take  his  life  during  his  passage  through 
Baltimore.  General  Scott  and  Mr.  Seward  had  both  been 
apprised  of  tlie  same  fact  through  another  source,  and 
they  had  sent  Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  as  a  special  messenger 
to  Philadelphia,  to  meet  the  President-elect  there,  pre- 
vious to  his  departure  for  Harrisburg,  and  give  him 
notice  of  these  circumstances.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not 
deviate  from  the  programme  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self, in  consequence  of  these  communications ;  except 
that,  under  the  advice  of  friends,  he  deemed  it  prudent 
to  anticipate  by  one  train  the  time  he  was  expected  to 
arrive  in  Washington.  He  reached  there  on  the  morning 
of  Saturday,  the  23d. 

On  Wednesday,  the  27th,  the  Mayor  and  Common 
Council  of  the  city  waited  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  ten- 
dered him  a  welcome.     He  replied  to  them  as  follows : — 

Mb.  Mayor: — I  thank  you,  and  through  you  tho  municipal  authorities 
of  this  city  who  accompany  you,  for  this  welcome.     And  as  it  is  tho  first 
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t\rQe  in  my  life,  since  the  present  phase  of  politics  has  presented  itself  in 
this  country,  that  I  have  said  any  thing  publicly  within  a  region  of 
country  where  the  institution  of  slavery  exists,  I  will  take  this  occasion 
to  say,  that  I  think  very  ipuch  of  the  ill-feeling  that  has  existed  and  still 
eidsts  between  the  people  in  the  sections  from  which  I  came  and  the 
people  here,  is  dependent  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  one  another.    I 
#    therefore  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  assure  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and 
all  the  gentlemen  present,  that  I  have  not  now,  and  never  have  had,  any 
other  than  as  kindly  feelings  towards  yon  as  the  people  of  my  own 
section.    I  have  not  now,  and  never  have  had,  any  disposition  to  treat 
voQ  in  any  respect  otherwise  than  as  my  own  neighbors.    I  have  not 
now  any  purpose  to  withhold  from  you  any  of  the  benefits  of  the  Consti- 
tution, under  any  circumstances,  that  I  would  not  feel  myself  constrained 
to  withhold  from  my  own  neighbors ;  and  I  hope,  in  a  word,  that  when 
we  shall  become  better  acquainted — and  I  say  it  with  great  confidence— 
we  shall  like  each  other  the  more.    I  thank  you  for  the  kindness  of  this 
reception.  ^ 

On  the  next  evening  a  serenade  was  given  to  Mr. 
Lincoln  "by  the  members  of  the  Republican  Association, 
and  he  then  addressed  the  crowd  which  the  occasion  had 
brought  together  as  follows  : — 

My  Friends  : — I  suppose  that  I  may  take  this  as  a  compliment  paid  to 
me,  and  as  such  please  accept  my  thanks  for  it.  I  have  reached  this  City 
of  Washington  under  circumstances  considerably  differing  from  those 
Mder  which  any  other  man  has  ever  reached  it.  I  am  here  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  an  ofldcial  position  amongst  the  people,  almost  all  of  whom 
^ere  politically  opposed  to  me,  and  are  yet  opposed  to  me,  as  I  suppose. 

1  propose  no  lengthy  address  to  you.  I  only  propose  to  say,  as  I  did 
on  jesterday,  when  your  worthy  Mayor  and  Board  of  Aldermen  called 
'Jpon  rae,  that  I  thought  much  of  the  ill  feeling  that  lias  existed  between 
7on  and  the  people  of  your  surroundings  and  that  people  from  among 
«^hom  I  came,  has  depended,  and  now  depends,  upon  a  misunder- 
standing, 

I  hope  that,  if  things  shall  go  along  as  prosperously  as  I  believe  we  all 
<iesire  they  may,  I  may  have  it  in  my  power  to  remove  something  of  this 
'nisnnderstanding ;  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  convince  you,  and  the  people 
of  your  section  of  the  country,  that  we  regard  you  as  in  all  things  our 
^uals,  and  in  all  things  entitled  to  the  same  respect  and  the  same  treat- 
ment that  we  claim  for  ourselves ;  tliat  we  are  in  no  ^ise  disposed,  if  it 
were  in  our  power,  to  oppress  yen,  to  deprive  you  of  any  of  your  rights 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or  even  narrowly  to  split 
hairs  with  you  in  regard  to  these  rights,  but  are  determined  to  give  you, 
as  far  a^  lies  in  our  hands,  all  your  rights  under  the  Constitution — ^not 
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cjrudgingly,  but  fully  and  fairly.  [Applause.]    I  hope  that,  by  thus  dealing 
with  you,  we  will  become  better  acquainted,  and  be  better  friends. 

And  now,  my  friends,  with  these  few  remarks,  and  again  returning  my 
thanks  for  this  compliment,  and  expressing  my  desire  to  hear  a  little 
more  of  your  good  music,  I  bid  you  good-night. 

This  closed  Mr.  Lmcoln's  public  speeches  down  to  the 
date  of  his  inauguration. 
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CHAPTER   VL 

FROM  THB    INAUGURATION   TO    THE    MBBTING   OF    CCNGRES8, 

JULY  4,  1861. 

fa  Ltauoural  Address. — Obganization   of  the  Goyebnmsnt. — Tui 

fiOKBAEDMEXT   OF   FOBT   SUMTEIt. — PASSAGE   OF  TrOOPS  THROUOn   BaL- 

nxoEB. — Interview  with  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore. — The  Block- 
AM  OF  Rebel  Ports. — The  President  and  the  Virginia  Commis- 
flioNERs. — Instruction  to  our  Ministers  abroad. — Recognition  of 
the  Rebels  as  Belligerents. — Rights  of  Neutrals. 

On  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  Mr.  Lincoln  took  the  oath 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  the  Presidential  office.  He  was 
quite  right  in  saying,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  his 
home  in  Springfield,  that  those  duties  were  greater  than 
had  devolved  upon  any  other  man  since  the  days  of 
Washington.  A  conspiracy  which  had  been  on  foot  for 
thirty  years  had  reached  its  crisis.  Yet  in  spite  oi  all 
that  had  been  done  by  the  leading  spirits  in  this  move- 
ment, the  people  of  the  slaveholding  States  were  b  v  no 
means  a  unit  in  its  support.  Seven  of  those  States — South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Texas,  Floric^a, 
and  Louisiana — had  passed  secession  ordinances,  and 
united  in  the  establishment  of  a  hostile  Confederacy  ;  but 
in  nearly  all  of  them  a  considerable  portion  of  the  people 
were  opposed  to  the  movement,  while  in  all  tl\e  remaining 
daveholding  States  a  very,  active  canvass  was  carried  on 
between  the  friends  and  the  opponents  of  secession.  In 
Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee  especially, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  vindicated  and 
its  authority  sustained  by  men  of  pre-eminent  ability  and 
of  commanding  reputation,  and  there  seemed  abundant 
reason  for  hoping  that,  by  the  adoption  of  prudent  meas 
ores,  the  slaveholding  section  might  be  divided,  and  the 
Border  Slave  States  retained  in  the  Union.  The  authori- 
ties of  the  rebel  Confederacy  saw  the  importance  of  push- 
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ing  the  issue  to  an  instant  decision.  Under  their  directions 
nearly  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  custom-houses, 
&c.,  belonging  to  the  United  States,  within  the  limits  of 
the  seceded  States,  had  been  seized,  and  were  held  by 
representatives  of  the  rebel  government.  The  only  forts 
in  the  South  which  remained  in  possession  of  the  Union 
were  Ports  Pickens,  Taylor,  and  Jefferson  on  the  Florida 
coast,  and  Fort  Sumter  in  Charleston  Harbor,  and  prepa- 
rations were  far  advanced  for  the  redaction  and  capture 
of  these.  Officers  of  the  army  and  navy  from  the  South 
had  resigned  their  commissions  and  entered  the  rebel 
service.  Civil  officers  representing  the  United '  States 
within  the  limits  of  the  Southern  States  could  no 
longer  discharge  their  functions,  and  all  the  powers  of 
that  Government  were  practically  paralyzed. 

It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  addressed  him- 
self to  the  task,  first,  of  withholding  the  Border  States 
firom  joining  the  Confederacy,  as  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary to  the  great  work  of  quelling  the  rebellion  and 
restoring  the  authority  of  the  Constitution. 

The  ceremony  of*  inauguration  took  place  as  usual  in 
front  of  the  Capitol,  and  in  presence  of  an  immense  mul- 
titude of  spectators.  A  large  military  force  was  in 
attendance,  under  the  immediate  command  of  Gteheral 
Scott,  but  nothing  occurred  to  interrupt  the  harmony 
of  the.  occasion.  Before  taking  the  oath  of  office,  Mr. 
Lincoln  delivered  the  following 

INAUGUItAL  ADDRESa 

FellotO' Citizens  of  the  United  States: — 

In  compliance  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the  Government  itself,  I  appear 
before  you  to  address  you  briefly,  and  to  take  in  your  presence  the  oath 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to  be  taken  by  the 
President  "  before  lie  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  office." 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  at  present  for  me  to  discuss  those 
matters  of  administration  about  which  there  is  no  special  anxiety  or 
excitement. 

Apprehension  seems  to  exist,  among  the  people  of  the  Southern  States, 
that  by  the  accession  of  a  Republican  Administration  their  prope  <tT  aud 
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cb^^ir  peace  and  personal  seonrity  are  to  be  endangered.  There  has  never 
been  any  reasonable  cause  for  snch  apprehension.  Indeed,  the  inosi 
ample  evidence  to  the  contrary  has  all  the  while  existed  and  been  open 
to  their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the  published  speeches  of 
bim  who  now  addresses  you.  I  do  but  quo^  from  one  of  those  speeches 
when  I  declare  that  "  I  have  no  purpose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  inter- 
fere with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists.  I  believe 
1  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I  have  no  inclination  to  do  so.**  Those 
^ho  nominated  and  elected  me  did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  I  had  made 
^is  and  many  similar  declarations,  and  had  never  recanted  them.  And 
iQore  than  this,  they  placed  in  the  platform  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law 
to  themselves  and  to  me,  the  clear  and  emphatic  resolution  which  I  now 
read:— 

Hooked,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of  the  rights  of  the  States, 
and  especially  the  right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own  domes- 
tic iniititutions  according  to  its  own  judgment  exclusively,  is  essential  to 
tiie  balance  of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endurance  of  our  polit- 
ical fabric  depend,  and  we  denounce  the  lawless  invasion  by  anned  force 
of  the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  as 
UDong  the  gravest  of  crimes. 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and,  in  doing  so,  I  only  press  upon 
the  public  attention  the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which  the  case  is  sus- 
ceptible, that  the  property,  peace,  and  security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in 
anywise  endangered  by  the  now  incoming  Administration.  I  add,  too, 
that  all  the  protection  which,  consistently  with  the  Constitution  and  the 
lawa,  can  be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  all  the  States,  when  law- 
folly  demanded,  for  whatever  cause — as  cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to 
another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the  delivering  up  of  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor.  The  clause  I  now  read  is  as  plainly  written  in  the  Con- 
stitution as  any  other  of  its  provisions : — 

Nc>  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under  the  laws  thereof, 
escaping  into  another,  shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regulation 
therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or  labor,  but  shall  be  delivered 
op  on  claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due. 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision  was  intended  by  those  who 
made  it  for  the  reclaiming  of  what  we  call  fugitive  slaves ;  and  the  inten  - 
tion  of  the  lawgiver  is  the  law.  All  members  of  Congress  swear  their 
support  to  the  whole  Constitution — to  this  provision  as  much  as  any  other. 
To  the  proposition,  then,  that  slaves,  whose  cases  come  within  the  terms 
of  this  clause,  *' shall  be  delivered  up,"  their  oaths  are  unanimous.  Now, 
if  they  would  make  the  effort  in  good  temper,  could  they  not,  with  nearly 
equal  unanimity,  frame  and  pass  a  law  by  means  of  which  to  keep  good 
that  unanimous  oath  f 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether  this  clause  should  be  en- 
forced by  National  or  by  State  authority ;  but  surely  that  difference  is 
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not  a  very  material  one.  If  the  slave  is  to  be  sarrendered,  it  can  be  of 
but  little  consequence  to  him,  or  to  others,  by  which  aathoritj  it  is  do&«. 
And  should  any  one,  in  any  case,  be  content  that  his  oath  shall  go  unkept, 
on  a  mere  unsubstantial  controversy  as  to  how  it  shall  be  kept? 

Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought  not  all  the  safeguards  of  lib- 
erty known  ill  civilized  and  humane  jurisprudence  to  be  introduced,  so 
that  a  free  man  be  not,  in  any  case,  surrendered  as  a  slave?  And  might 
it  not  be  well,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  by  law  for  the  enforcement 
of  that  clause  in  the  Oonstitution  which  guarantees  that  '^  the  citizens  of 
each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citizens  in 
the  several  States?'' 

I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental  reservation,  and  with  no 
purpose  to  construe  the  Constitution  or  laws  by  any  hypercritical  rules. 
And  while  I  do  not  choose  now  to  specify  particular  acts  of  Congress  as 
proper  to  be  enforced,  I  do  suggest  that  it  will  be  much  safer  for  aU,  both 
in  official  and  private  stations,  to  confonn  to  and  abide  by  all  those  acts 
which  stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them,  trusting  to  find  im- ' 
punity  in  having  them  held  to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  inauguration  of  a  President  under 
oar  National  Constitution.  During  that  period,  fifteen  different  and  greatly 
distinguished  citizens  have,  in  succession,  administered  the  Executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  They  have  conducted  it  through  many  perils, 
and  generally  with  great  success.  Yet,  with  all  tliis  scope  for  prece- 
dent, I  now  enter  upon  the  same  task  for  the  brief  constitutional  term  of 
four  years,  under  great  and  peculiar  difficulty.  A  disruption  of  the  Fed 
eral  Union,  heretofore  only  menaced,  is  now  formidably  attempted. 

I  hold  that,  in  contemplation  of  universal  law,  and  of  tlie  Constitution^ 
ihs  Union  of  these  States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if  not  ex- 
pressed, in  the  fundamental  law  of  all  National  Governments.  It  is  safe 
to  assert  that  no  government  proper  ever  had  a  provision  in  its  organic 
law  for  its  own  termination.  Continue  to  execute  all  the  express  provi- 
sions of  our  National  Government,  and  the  Union  will  endure  forever^l 
being  impossible  to  destroy  it,  except  by  some  action  not  provided  for  is 
the  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  Government  proper,  but  an  associ- 
ation of  States  in  the  nature  of  contract  merely,  can  it,  as  a  contract,  b€ 
peaceably  unmade  by  less  than  all  the  parties  who  made  it?  One  party 
to  a  contract  may  violate  it — break  it,  so  to  speak ;  but  does  it  not  require 
all  to  lawfully  rescind  it? 

Descending  from  these  general  principles,  we  find  the  proposition  that, 
in  legal  contemplation,  the  Union  is  perpetual,  confiHned  by  the  history 
of  the  Union  itself.  The  Union  is  much  older  than  the  Constitution.  It 
was  formed,  in  fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association  in  1774.  It  was  ma- 
tured and  continued  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776.  It  was 
(^ther  matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  the  then  Thirteen  States  expreaaly 
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p%fated  and  engaged  that  it  should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles  of  Con- 
ttderatioD  in  1778.  And,  finally,  in  1787,  one  of  the  declared  objects  for 
urdainiog  and  establishing  the  Oonstitotion  was  *^  to  form  a  more  perfect 
ooioo." 

fiot  if  destmction  of  the  Union,  by  one,  or  by  a  part  only,  of  the 
States,  be  lawfnlly  possible,  the  Union  is  less  perfect  than  before,  the  Con- 
ftitotioa  having  lost  the  vital  element  of  perpetuity. 

It  follows,  from  these  views,  that  no  State,  upon  its  own  mere  motion, 
cin  lawfully  get  out  of  the  Union ;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to  that 
effect  are  legally  void ;  and  that  acts  of  violence  within  any  State  or 
States,  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  are  insurrectionary  or 
reFolationary,  according  to  circumstances. 

I,  therefore,  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
the  Union  is  unbroken,  and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I  shall  take  care,  as 
the  Constitution  itself  expressly  eigoins  upon  ma,  that  the  laws  of  the 
UDi<n  be  faithfully  executed  in  all  the  States.  Doing  this  I  deem  to  be 
oolf  a  simple  duty  on  my  part;  and  I  shall  perform  it,  so  far  as  practical 
bk,  anless  my  rightful  masters,  the  American  people,  shall  withhold  the 
.raqiuHite  means,  or,  in  some  authoritative  manner,  direct  the  contrary.  I 
trost  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but  only  as  the  declared  pur- 
pose of  the  Union  that  it  will  constitutionally  defend  and  maintain  itself. 
Ib  doing  this  there  need  be  no  bloodshed  or  violence ;  and  there  shall 
be  Done,  unless  it  be  forced  upon  the  National  authority.  Tlie  power  con- 
fided to  me  will  be. used  to  hold,  occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and 
placed  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  collect  the  duties  and  im- 
posts; but  beyond  what  may  be  but  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will 
be  DO  invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among  the  people  anywhere. 
Where  hostility  to  the  United  States,  in  any  interior  locality,  shall  be  so 
pest  and  universal  as  to  prevent  competent  resident  citizens  from  hold- 
ing the  Federal  offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force  obnoxious  stran- 
sen  among  the  people  for  that  object.  While  the  strict  legal  right  may 
oist  in  the  Government  to  enforce  the  exercise  of  these  offices,  the 
attempt  to  do  so  would  be  so  irritating,  and  so  nearly  impracticable  withal, 
I  deem  it  better  to  forego,  for  the  time,  the  uses  of  such  offices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  be  furnished  in  all  parts  of 
tlie  Union.   So  far  as  possible,  the  people  everywhere  shall  have  that  sense 
of  perfect  security  which  is  most  favorable  to  calm  thought  and  reflection, 
the  course  here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless  current  events  and  ex- 
perience shall  show  a  modification  or  change  to  be  proper,  and  in  every 
ease  and  exigency  my  best  discretion  will  be  exercised,  according  to  cir- 
comstancea  actually  existing,  and  with  a  view  and  a  hope  of  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  National  troubles,  and  the  restoration  of  fraternal  sympa- 
thies suid  affections. 

That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  or  another  who  seek  to  destroy 
the  Union  at  all  events,  and  are  glad  of  any  pretext  to  do  it,  I  will  neither 
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affirm  nor  deny ;  but  if  there  be  such,  I  need  address  no  word  to  tbem. 
To  those,  however,  who  really  love  the  Union,  may  I  not  speak  f 

Before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as  the  destmction  of  our 
N'ational  fabric,  with  all  its  benefits,  its  memories,  and  its  hopes,  woold  it 
not  be  wise  to  ascertain  precisely  why  we  do  it?  Will  yon  hazard  so  des- 
perate a  step  while  there  is  any  possibility  that  any  portion  of  the  ills  yon 
fly  from  have  no  real  existence  f  Will  you,  while  the  certain  ills  yon  fly 
to  are  greater  than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly  from — will  you  risk  the  com- 
mission of  so  fearful  a  mistake  f 

All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union^  if  all  constitutional  rights  can 
be  maintained.  Is  it  true,  then,  that  any  right,  plainly  written  in  the 
Constitution,  has  been  denied?  I  think  not.  Happily  the  human  mind 
is  so  constituted  that  no  party  can  reach  to  the  audacity  of  doing  this. 
Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance  in  which  a  plainly  written  provision 
of  the  Constitution  has  ever  been  denied.  If,  by  the  mere  force  of  num- 
bers, a  minority  should  deprive  a  minority  of  any  clearly  written  consti- 
tutiona]  riglit,  it  might,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  justify  revolution — 
oertainly  would  if  such  right  were  a  vital  one.  But  such  is  not  our  case. 
All  the  vital  rights  of  minorities  and  of  individuals  are  so  pliunly  assured 
to  them  by  affirmations  and  negations,  guarantees  and  prohibitions  in  the 
Constitution,  that  controversies  never  arise  concerning  them.  But  no 
organic  law  can  ever  be  framed  with  a  provision  specifically  applicable  to 
every  question  which  may  occur  in  practical  administration.  No  fore- 
sight can  anticipate,  nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length  contmn^  ex- 
press provisions  for  all  possible  questions.  Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be 
surrendered  by  National  or  by  State  authority?  The  Constitution  does 
not  expressly  say.  May  Congress  prohibit  slavery  in  the  Territories  ?  The 
Constitution  does  not  expressly  say.  Must  Congress  protect  slavery  in 
the  Territories  ?    The  Constitution  does  not  expressly  say. 

From  questions  of  this  class  spring  all  our  constitutional  controversies, 
and  we  divide  upon  them  into  majorities  and  minorities.  If  the  minority 
will  not  acquiesce,  the  majority  must,  or  the  Government  must  cease. 
There  is  no  other  alternative;  for  continuing  the  Government  is  acquies- 
cence on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  a  minority  in  such  case  will  secede 
rather  than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent  which,  in  turn,  will  divide 
and  ruin  them ;  for  a  minority  of  their  own  will  secede  from  them  when- 
ever a  majority  refuses  to  be  controlled  by  such  minority.  For  instance, 
why  may  not  any  portion  of  a  new  Confederacy,  a  year  or  two  hence, 
arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely  as  portions  of  the  present  Union  now 
claim  to  secede  from  it?  All  who  cherish  disunion  sentimenta  are  now 
being  educated  to  the  exact  temper  of  doing  this. 

Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests  among  the  States  to  com- 
pose a  new  Union,  as  to  produce  harmony  only,  and  prevent  renewed 
secession  ? 

Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is  the  essence  of  anarohy.    A 
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m^oritj  held  in  restraint  bj  constitational  checks  and  limitations,  and 
always  changing  easily  with  deliberate  changes  of  popular  opinions  and 
sefltimenta,  is  the  only  trae  sovereign  of  a  free  people.  Whoever  rejects 
it,  (loea,  of  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy  or  to  despotism.  Unanimity  is  im- 
{MMdble;  the  mle  of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent  arrangement,  is  wholly 
inadffliasible;  so  that,  rejecting  the  majority  principle,  anarchy  or  despot- 
ion,  in  some  form,  is  all  that  is  left. 

I  do  not  forget  the  position  assumed  by  some,  that  constitutional  qnes- 
tions  are  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court ;  nor  do  I  deny  that  such 
decisions  must  be  binding,  in  any  case,  upon  the  parties  to  a  suit,  as  to 
the  object  of  that  suit,  while  they  are  also  entitled  to  very  high  respect 
ud  consideration  in  all  parallel  cases,  by  all  other  departments  of  the 
Government.  And  while  it  is  obviously  possible  that  such  decisions  may 
be  erroneous  in  any  given  case,  still,  the  evil  effect  following  it  beiug 
limited  to  that  particular  case,  with  the  chance  that  it  may  be  overruled, 
and  never  become  a  precedent  for  other  cases,  can  better  be  borne  than 
codd  the  evils  of  a  different  practice.  At  the  same  time,  the  candid 
dtizeo  must  confess  that  if  the  policy  of  the  Government  upon  vital 
qoestions  affecting  the  whole  people,  is  to  be  irrevocably  fixed  by  de- 
^QDi  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  instant  they  are  made  in  ordinary 
litigation  between  parties  in  personal  actions,  the  people  will  have  ceased 
to  be  their  own  rulers,  having  to  that  extent  practically  resigned  their 
Government  into  the  hands  of  that  eminent  tribunal. 

Nor  b  there  in  this  view  any  assault  upon  the  Court  or  the  Judges. 
It  is  A  duty  from  which  they  may  not  shrink  to  decide  cases  properly 
brooght  before  them,  and  it  is  no  fault  of  theirs  if  others  seek  to  turn 
tbeir  decisions  to  political  purposes.     One  section  of  our  country  believes 
•^verj  is  right,  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while  the  other  believes  it  is 
vroDg,  and  ought  not  to  be  extended.     This  is  the  only  substantial  dia- 
pQte.   The  fugitive  slave  clause  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  law  for  the 
■oppression  of  the  foreign  slave-trade,  are  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps, 
M  sny  law  can  ever  be  in  a  community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the 
people  imperfectly  supports  the  law  itself.     The  great  body  of  the  people 
Abide  by  the  dry  legal  obligation  in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in 
•ich.    This,  I  think,  cannot  be  perfectly  cured ;  and  it  would  be  worse, 
in  both  cases,  after  the  separation  of  the  sections  than  before.     The 
foreign  slave-trade,  now  imperfectly  suppressed,  would  be  ultimately 
revived,  without  restriction,  in  one  section;  while  fugitive  slaves,  now 
ooly  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered  at  all  by  the  other. 
Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.    We  cannot  remove  our  re- 
spective sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between 
them.     A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence 
find  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other ;  but  the  different  parts  of  our  coun- 
try cannot  do  this.    They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face ;  and  inter- 
oonrse,  either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between  them.    It  \n 
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impossible,  then,  to  make  that  interooorse  more  adyantageoos  or  more 
satisfactory  after  separation  than  before.  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier 
than  friends  can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced 
between  aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends?  Suppose  yon  go  to  war, 
yon  cannot  fight  always ;  and  when,  after  mnoh  loss  on  both  sides,  and 
no  gain  on  either,  yon  cease  fighting,  the  identical  old  questions,  iia  to 
terms  of  intercourse,  are  again  upon  you. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit 
it.  Whenever  they  shall  grow  weary  of  the  existing  Government,  they 
can  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of  amending  it,  or  their  revoln- 
tionary  right  to  dismember  or  overthrow  it.  I  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the 
fact  tliat  many  worthy  and  patriotic  citizens  are  desirous  of  having  the 
National  Constitution  amended.  While  I  make  no  recommendation  of 
amendments,  I  fully  recognize  the  rightful  authority  of  the  people  over 
the  whole  subject,  to  be  exercised  in  either  of  the  modes  prescribed  in 
the  instrument  itself ;  and  I  should,  under  existing  circumstances,  favor, 
rather  than  oppose,  a  fair  opportunity  being  afforded  the  people  to  act 
upon  it.  I  will  venture  to  add,  that  to  me  the  convention  mode  seema 
preferable,  in  that  it  allows  amendments  to  originate  with  the  people 
themselves,  instead  of  only  permitting  them  to  take  or  reject  proposi- 
tions originated  by  others,  not  especially  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and 
which  might  not  be  precisely  such  as  they  would  wish  to  either  accept  or 
refuse.  I  understand  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution — whioh 
amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen — has  passed  Congress,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Federal  Government  shall  never  interfere  with  the  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  the  States,  including  that  of  persons  held  to  service.  To  avoid 
misconstruction  of  what  I  have  said,  I  depart  from  my  purpose  not  to 
speak  of  particular  amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  that,  holding  such  a  pro- 
vision now  to  be  implied  constitutional  law,  I  have  no  objections  to  iU 
being  made  express  and  irrevocable. 

The  Cliief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority  from  the  people,  and  they 
have  conferred  none  upon  him  to  fix  terms  for  the  separation  of  the  States. 
The  people  themselves  can  do  this  also  if  they  choose ;  but  the  Executive, 
as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  administer  the  present 
Gk>vernment  as  it  came  to  his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it,  unimpaired  by 
hun,  to  his  successor. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world?  In  onr 
present  differences,  is  either  party  without  faith  of  being  in  the  right  ? 
If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with  his  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be 
on  your  side  of  the  North,  or  on  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth  and  that 
justice  will  surely  prevail,  by  the  judgment  of  this  great  tribunal  of  the 
American  people. 

By  the  frame  of  the  Government  under  which  we  live,  the  same  people 
have  wisely  given  their  public  servants  but  little  power  for  mischief,  and 
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h.ive,  with  eqaftl  wUdora,  provided  for  the  rctnm  of  that  lil 
onrn  liands  at  very  ehurt  intervals.  While  thu  peopW  ri 
mnd  rigilnnce,  do  Adniinlstrution,  b;  an;  extreme  of  wickeUjI 
esn    very  eerioustjr  injure  tUo  Govcmmout  in   tlio  short  c 

Uy  oountryinen,  one  and  all,  think  calrolj  ami  woU  upoil 
•ntucct.  Nothing  valuntilc  can  he  lost  by  taking  time. 
olyec-i.  to  liarry  any  of  yon  in  hot  linsto  to  a  step  which  y 
t«ke  deliberately,  tliat  object  will  bo  frustrated  by  tkking  t 
goixl  ol>}trct  can  be  frunlrated  by  it.  Such  of  yon  as  atq  tk 
■till  bavo  the  old  Constitution  unimpaired,  an<l,  on  the  .hi 
the  luwa  of  your  own  framing  ander  it;  while  the  hkw  .' 
will  liave  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to  change  eitln 
^iDittod  that  you  who  arc  dituHtisllod  hold  the  right  e'liln 
there  stilL  in  no  single  good  re&tun  for  precipitate  anioii. 
pttriotisro,  Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Iliin  w!ioh| 
forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  competent  to  ai|just. 
^11  our  present  difficulty. 

Xa  your  hand^,  my  diiisati.'Gcd  full  ow -conn  try  men,  ai 
^^e  momentuas  issued  of  civil  vror.    The  Government  will  n 
ITcni  can  Lave  no  conflict  without  being  yourselrea  Ihe^ 
-^ox*   have  no  oath   registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  ( 
.while  I  ■hall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  "preserve,  protl 
g-^n*\  "  it. 

T   am  loth  to  close.    We  are  not  enemies,  but  friendit. 
^vi^znie*.    ThoDgk  posaiun  may  havo  strained,  it  must  not  brel 
arf    ikficetioii. 

The  mystic  cordjof  raemor;,  stretching  from  every  bati 
f>a.tT-iot  grave  to  every  living  henrt  and  hcRrthstone  all  c, 
l«^n(3,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union,  when  agn 
■«rel  J  they  will  he,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature. 

'Fh.e  declarations  of  tlie  Inangaral,  as  a  gen<l 

^ve  eatisfaction  to  tlie  loyal  people  of  the  wliB 

try.     It  was  seen,  everywhere,  that  wliile  PresiT 

coin    felt    constrained,  by  tlie  moat  solemn  ol 

of  ^aty,  to  maintain  tlie  authority  of  the  Gove 

the  United  States  over  all  the  territory  withinB 

diction,  whenever  that  autliority  should  he  dis 

the  actnal  exercise  of  armed  force,  he  would  nt?l 

^  nothing  whatever  to  provoke  such  a  denicl 

ii3.  would  take  no  step  which  could  look  1  ike  -% 

oBen^Te  warfare  upon  the  seceded  States.     In  tl 

^tes  its  reception  was  in  the  main  satisfactory! 
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a  matter  of  course,  in  those  States,  as  elsewhere  through 
out  the  South,  the  secession  leaders  gave  it  the  most 
hostile  construction.  No  eflfort  was  spared  to  inflame  the 
public  mind,  by  representing  the  Inaugural  as  embodying 
the  purpose  of  the  President  to  make  war  upon  the 
Southern  States  for  their  attempt  to  secure  a  redress  of 
wrongs. 

The  President' s  first  act  was  to  construct  his  Cabinet, 
which  was  done  by  the  appointment  of  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, of  New  York,  Secretary  of  State ;  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
of  Ohio,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  Simon  Cameron,  of 
Pennsylvania,  Secretary  of  War ;  Gideon  Welles,  of  Con  • 
necticut.  Secretary  of  the  Navy ;  Caleb  B.  Smith,  of  In- 
diana, Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Montgomery  Blair,  of 
Maryland,  Postmaster-General ;  and  Edward  Bates,  of 
Missouri,  Attorney-General.  These  nominations  were  all 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  these  gentlemen  entered 
upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  several  offices. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  Messrs.  John  Forsyth,  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Crawford,  of  Georgia,  requested  an  unofficial 
interview  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  which  the  latter 
declined.  On  the  13th  they  sent  to  him  a  communication, 
informing  him  that  they  were  in  Washington  as  commis- 
sioners from  a  government  composed  of  seven  States 
which  had  withdrawn  from  the  American  Union,  and  that 
they  desired  to  enter  upon  negotiations  for  the  adjustment 
of  all  questions  growing  out  of  this  separation.  Mr.  Sew- 
ard, by  direction  of  the  President,  declined  to  receive 
them,  because  it  "could  not  be  admitted  that  the  States 
referred  to  had,  in  law  or  fact,  withdrawn  from  tlie  Fed- 
eral Union,  or  that  they  could  do  so  in  any  other  manner 
than  with  the  consent  and  concert  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  given  through  a  National  Convention, 
to  be  assembled  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  This  communication, 
though  written  on  the  15th  of  March,  was  withheld,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Commissioners,  until  the  8tli  of  April, 
when  it  was  delivered.  The  fact  of  its  receipt,  and  its 
character,  were  instantly  telegraphed  to  Charleston,  and 
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It  Tras  made  the  occasion  for  precipitating  the  revolution 
%  an  act  which,  it  was  believed,  would  unite  all  the 
SouUiem  States  in  supi)ort  of  the  Confederacy.     On  the 
day  of  its  receipt,  the  8th  of  April,  General  Beauregard, 
^  Charleston,  telegraphed  to  L.  P.  Walker,  the  rebel 
Secretary  of  War,  at  Montgomery,  that  ' '  an  authorized 
Messenger  from  President  Lincoln  had  just  informed  Gov- 
ernor Pickens  and  himself  that  provisions  would  be  sent 
to  Fort  Sumter  peaceably,  or,  otherwise,  by  force."    Gen- 
eral Beauregard  was  instructed  to  demand  the  surrender 
of  the  fort,  which  he  did  on  the  lllh,  and  was  at  once  in- 
formed by  Major  Anderson,  who  was  in  command,  that 
his  "  sense  of  honor  and  his  obligations  to  his  Government 
prevented  his  compliance."    On  the  night  of  the  same  day 
Gteneral  Beauregard  wrote  to  Major  Anderson,  by  orders 
of  his  Government,  that  if  he  "  would  state  the  time  at 
which  he  would  evacuate  Fort  Sumter"  (as  it  was  known 
that  it  must  soon  be  evacuated  for  lack  of  provisions), 
"and  will  agree  that,  in*  the  mean  time,  you  will  not  use 
your  guns  gainst  us  unless  ours  shall  be  employed 
against  Fort  Sumter,  we  will  abstain  from  opening  fire 
upon  yon."    At  half-past  two  in  the  morning  of  the  12th, 
Major  Anderson  replied  that  he  would  evacuate  the  fort 
by  noon  on  the  15th,  abiding,  meantime,  by  the  terms 
proposed,  unless  he  should  ''receive,  prior  to  that,  control 
ling  instructions  from  his  Government,  or  additional  sup 
plies."     In  reply  to  this  note  he  was  notified,  at  half-past 
three,  that  the  rebels  would  open  their  batteries  upon  the 
fort  in  one  hour  from  that  time.     This  they  did,  and,  after 
a  bombardment  of  thirty-three  hours,  Major  Anderson 
agreed  to  evacuate  the  fort,  which  he  carried  into  effect 
on  Sunday  morning,  the  14th. 

The  effect  of  this  open  act  of  war  was,  in  some.respects, 
precisely  what  had  been  anticipated  by  the  rebel  authori- 
ties :  in  other  respects,  it  was  very  different.  Upon  the 
SoTitheni  States  it  had  the  effect  of  arousing  public  senti- 
ment to  the  highest  pitch  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  strength- 
ening the  rebel  cause.  At  the  North,  it  broke  down, 
for  the  moment,  all  party  distinctions,  and  united  the 
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people  in  a  cordial  and  hearty  support  of  the  Gorem- 
ment. 

The  President  regarded  it  as  an  armed  attack  ui)on  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  in  support  of  the  com- 
bination which  had  been  organized  into  a  Confederacy  to 
resist  and  destroy  its  authority,  and  he  saw,  at  once,  that 
it  could  be  met  and  defeated  only  by  the  force  placed  in 
his  hands  for  the  maintenance  of  that  authority.  He 
accordingly,  on  the  15th  of  April,  issued  the  following 

PROOT.AMATION. 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States, 

Whereas^  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  been  for  some  time  pa«t 
and  now  are  opposed,  and  the  execution  thereof  obstructed,  in  the  States 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary 
oonrfie  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  powers  vested  in  the  marshab 
by  law :  now,  therefore,  I,  Abbaham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by  the  Constitution  and  the 
taws,  have  thought  fit  to  call  forth,  and  hereby  do  call  forth,  the  militia 
of  the  several  States  of  the  Union,  to  the  aggregate  number  of  seventy- 
five  thousand,  in  order  to  suppress  said  combinations,  and  to  cause  the 
laws  to  be  duly  executed. 

The  details  for  this  object  will  be  immediately  communicated  to  the 
State  authorities  through  the  War  Department.  I  appeal  to  all  loyal 
citizens  to  favor,  facilitate,  and  aid  this  effort  to  maintain  the  honor,  the 
integrity,  and  existence  of  our  National  Union,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
popular  government,  and  to  redress  wrongs  already  long  enough  endured. 
I  deem  it  proper  to  say  that  the  first  service  assigned  to  the  forces  hereby 
called  forth  will  probably  be  to  repossess  the  forts,  places,  and  property 
which  have  been  seized  from  the  Union ;  and  in  every  event  the  utmost 
care  will  be  observed,  consistently  with  the  objects  aforesaid,  to  avoid 
any  devastation,  any  destruction  of,  or  interference  with,  property,  or  any 
disturbance  of  peaceful  citizens  of  any  part  of  the  country;  and  I  hereby 
command  the  persons  composing  the  combinations  aforesaid  to  disperse 
and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abodes,  within  twenty  days  from 
this  date. 

Deeming  that  the  present  condition  of  public  affairs  presents  an  extra- 
ordinary occasion,  I  do  hereby,  in  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  by 
the  Constitution,  convene  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  Senators  and 
Kcprcscntatives  are,  therefore,  summoned  to  assemble  at  their  respective 
chauibcrs,  at  twelve  o^dock,  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  fourth  day  of  July 
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^^Xt,  then  and  there  to  coiunder  and  determine  4uch  measures  as,  in  their 
^^om,  the  pablic  safety  and  interest  may  seem  to  demand. 
Xn  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  fifteenth  day  of  April,  in  the 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-one,  and  of  the 
^^Hiependence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-fifth. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President. 

WnjjAx  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  issne  of  this  Proclamation  created  the  most  intense 
enthusiasm  throughout  the  country.  Scarcely  a  voice 
ras  raised  in  any  of  the  Northern  States  against  this 
measure,  which  was  seen  to  he  one  of  absolute  necessity 
and  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  the  Government. 
Every  Northern  State  responded  promptly  to  the  Presi- 
dent's demand,  and  from  private  persons,  as  well  as  by 
the  legislatures,  men,  arms,  and  money  were  offered,  in 
unstinted  profusion  and  with  the  most  zealous  alacrity, 
in  support  of  the  Government.  Massachusetts  was  first 
in  the  field ;  and  on  the  first  day  after  the  issue  of  the 
Proclamation,  her  Sixth  Regiment,  completely  equipped, 
started  from  Boston  for  the  National  Capital.  Two  more 
regiments  were  also  made  ready,  and  took  their  departure 
within  forty-eight  hours.  The  Sixth  Regiment,  on  its 
way  to  Washington,  on  the  19th,  was  attacked  by  a  mob 
in  Baltimore,  carrying  a  secession  flag,  and  several  of  its 
members  were  killed  or  severely  wounded.  This  inflamed 
to  a  still  higher  point  the  excitement  which  already  per- 
vaded the  country.  The  whole  Northern  section  of  the 
Union  felt  outraged  that  troops  should  be  assailed  and 
murdered  on  their  way  to  protect  the  Capital  of  the  Na~ 
tion.  In  Maryland,  where  the  Secession  party  was 
strong,  there  was  also  great  excitement,  and  the  Governor 
of  the  State  and  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore  united  in  urging 
for  prudential  reasons,  that  no  more  troops  should  be 
brought  through  that  city.  To  their  representation  the 
President  made  the  following  reply : — 
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WABBoniTOK,  April  89. 1861. 
Governor  Hicks  and  Mayor  Brown  : 

Gentlemen  : — Your  letter  by  Messrs.  Bond,  Dobbin,  and  Bmne  is  re- 
ceived. I  tender  you  both  my  sincere  thanks  for  your  efforts  to  keep  the 
peace  in  the  trying  situation  in  which  you  are  placed. 

For  the  future,  troops  must  be  brought  here,  but  I  make  no  point  of 
bringing  them  through  Baltimore.  Without  any  military  knowledge  my- 
self^ of  course  I  must  leave  details  to  General  Scott.  He  hastily  said  this 
morning  in  the  presence  of  these  gentlemen,  *^  March  them  around  Balti- 
more, and  not  through  it."  I  sincerely  hope  the  General,  on  fuller  reflec- 
tion, will  consider  this  practical  and  proper,  and  that  you  will  not  object 
to  it  By  this  a  collision  of  the  people  of  Baltimore  with  the  troops  will 
be  avoided,  unless  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  seek  it.  I  hope  yon  will 
exert  your  influence  to  prevent  this. 

Now  and  ever  I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  for  peace  consistently  with 
the  maintenance  of  the  Government. 

Your  obedient  servant,  Abraham  Lincoln. 

And  in  further  response  to  the  same  request  from  Gov- 
ernor Hicks,  followed  by  a  suggestion  that  the  contro- 
versy between  the  North  and  South  might  be  referred  to 
Lord  Lyons,  the  British  Minister,  for  arbitration,  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  through  the  Secretary  of  State,  made  the 
following  reply : — 

DxPABTMKirr  OF  Statb,  April  IS,  186L 

His  Excellency  Thomas  H.  Hicks,  Governor  of  Maryland : 

Sir  : — I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  your  communication  of  thiB 
morning,  in  which  you  inform  me  that  you  have  felt  it  to  be  your  duty 
to  advise  the  President  of  the  United  Stat.es  to  order  elsewhere  the  troops 
then  off  Annapolis,  and  also  that  no  more  may  be  sent  through  Maryland ; 
and  that  you  have  further  suggested  that  Lord  Lyons  be  requested  to  act 
as  mediator  between  the  contending  parties  in  our  country,  to  prevent 
the  effusion  of  blood. 

The  President  directs  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  that  communi- 
cation, and  to  assure  you  that  he  has  weighed  the  counsels  it  contains 
with  the  respect  which  he  habitually  cherishes  for  the  Chief  Magistrates 
of  the  several  States,  and  especially  for  yourself.  He  regrets,  as  deeply 
as  any  magistrate  or  citizen  of  this  country  can,  that  demonstrations 
against  the  safety  of  the  United  States,  with  very  extensive  pre\)arationB 
for  the  effusion  of  blood,  have  made  it  his  duty  to  call  out  the  forces  to 
which  you  allude. 

The  force  now  sought  to  be  brought  through  Maryland  is  intended  for 
nothing  but  the  defence  of  the  Capital.  The  President  has  necessarily 
cou tided  the  choice  of  the  National  highway  which  that  force  shall  take 
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incoming  to  this  city  to  the  Lieutenant- General  ooramanding  the  Army 

of  the  United  States,  who,  like  his  only  predecessor,  is  not  less  distin- 

gnisbed  for  his  humanity  than  for  his  loyalty,  patriotism,  and  distin- 
guished  public  service. 

The  President  instmcts  me  to  add,  that  the  National  highway  thus 
selected  by  the  Lieutenant-General  has  been  chosen  by  him  upon  consul- 
tation with  prominent  magistrates  and  citizens  of  Maryland  as  the  ono 
rhich,  while  a  route  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  farthest  removed  from  the 
populous  cities  of  the  State,  and  with  the  expectation  that  it  would  there- 
fore be  the  least  objectionable  one. 

The  President  cannot  but  remember  that  there  has  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  our  country  when  a  general  of  the  American  Union,  with  forces 
designed  for  the  defence  of  its  Capital,  was  not  unwelcome  anywhere  in 
the  State  of  Maryland,  and  certainly  not  at  Annapolis,  then,  as  now,  the 
capital  of  that  patriotic  State,  and  then,  also,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the 
Union. 

If  eighty  years  could  have  obliterated  all  the  other  noble  sentiments  of 
that  age  in  Maryland,  the  President  would  be  hopeful,  nevertheless,  that 
there  is  one  that  would  forever  remain  there  and  everywhere.  That  sen- 
timent is,  that  no  domestic  contention  whatever  that  may  arise  among  the 
parties  of  this  Republic  ought  in  any  case  to  be  referred  to  any  foreign 
irbitrament,  least  of  all  to  the  arbitrament  of  a  European  monarchy. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with  distinguished  consideration,  your  Excel- 
•ency^s  obedient  servant,  *     William  H.  Sbwasd. 

At  the  President' s  request,  the  Mayor  of  Baltimore,  and 
a  number  of  leading  influential  citizens  of  Maryland, 
waited  upon  him  at  Washington,  and  had  an  open  con- 
ference upon  the  condition  of  affairs  in  that  State.  The 
Mayor  subsequently  made  the  following  report  of  the  in- 
terview : — 

The  President,  upon  his  part,  recognized  the  good  faith  of  the  city  and 
State  authorities,  and  insisted  upon  his  own.  He  admitted  the  excited 
state  of  feeling  in  Baltimore,  and  his  desire  and  duty  to  avoid  the  fatal 
oonsequences  of  a  collision  with  the  people.  He  urged,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  absolute,  irresistible  necessity  of  having  a  transit  through  the 
State  for  such  troops  as  might  be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  Capital.  ^Jlie  protection  of  Washington,  he  asseverated  with  great 
earnestness,  was  the  sole  object  of  concentrating  troops  there ;  and  he 
protested  that  none  of  the  troops  brought  through  Maryland  wore  in- 
tended for  any  purposes  hostile  to  the  State,  or  cbggresBive  as  against  the 
Southern  States.  Being  now  unable  to  bring  them  up  the  Potomac  in 
iccurity,  the  Government  must  either  bring  them  through  Maryland  or 
abandon  the  Capital. 
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He  called  on  General  Scott  for  his  opinion,  which  the  Greneral  gave  at 
length,  to  the  effect  that  troops  might  be  brought  through  Maryland, 
without  going  through  Baltimore,  by  either  carrying  them  from  Perrys- 
ville  to  Annapolis,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Washington,  or  by  bringing  them 
to  the  Relay  House  on  the  Northern  Central  Railroad,  and  marching  them 
to  the  Relay  House  on  the  Washington  Railroad^  and  thence  by  rail  to 
the  Capital.  If  the  people  would  permit  them  to  go  by  either  of  those 
routes  uninterruptedly,  the  necessity  of  their  passing  through  Baltimore 
would  be  avoided.  If  the  people  would  not  permit  them  a  transit  thns 
remote  from  the  city,  they  must  select  their  own  best  route,  and,  if  need 
be,  fight  their  way  through  Baltimore — a  result  which  the  General  ear- 
nestly deprecated. 

The  President  expressed  his  hearty  concurrence  in  the  desire  to  avoid 
a  collision,  and  said  that  no  more  troops  should  be  ordered  through  Balti- 
more, if  they  were  permitted  to  go  uninterruptedly  by  either  of  the  otker 
routes  suggested.  In  this  disposition  the  Secretary  of  War  expressed  his 
participation. 

Mayor  Brown  assured  the  President  that  the  city  authorities  would  ose 
all  lawful  means  to  prevent  their  citizens  from  leaving  Baltimore  to  attach 
'  the  troops  in  passing  at  a  distance ;  but  he  urged,  at  the  same  time,  the 
impossibility  of  their  being  able  to  promise  any  thing  more  than  their 
best  efforts  in  that  direction.  The  excitement  was  great,  he  told  the 
President ;  the  people  of  all  classes  were  fully  aroused,  and  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  answer  for  the  consequences  of  the  presence  of  North- 
em  troops  anywhere  within  our  borders.  He  reminded  fhe  President, 
also,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city  authorities  was  confined  to  their  own 
population,  and  that  he  could  give  no  promises  for  the  people  elsewhere, 
because  he  would  be  unable  to  keep  them  if  given.  The  President  frankly 
acknowledged  this  difficulty,  and  said  that  the  Government  would  only 
ask  the  city  authorities  to  use  their  best  efforts  with  respect  to  those 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

The  interview  terminated  with  the  distinct  assurance,  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  that  no  more  troops  would  be  sent  through  Baltimore  un- 
less obstructed  in  their  transit  in  other  directions,  and  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  city  authorities  should  do  their  best  to  restrain  their 
own  people. 

In  accordance  with  this  understanding,  troops  were  for- 
warded to  Washington  by  way  of  Annapolis,  until  peace 
and  order  were  restored  in  Baltimore,  wh^  the  regular 
use  of  the  highway  through  that  city  was  resumed,  and 
has  been  continued  without  interruption  to  the  present 
time. 

On  the  19th  of  April  the  President  issued  the  following 
proclamation,  blockading  the  ports  of  the  seceded  States :— 
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A  PROCLAMATION, 

By  the  President  of  the  Unitted  States, 

^^Jierms,  An  insnrrection  against  tho  Government  of  the  United  States 
has  broken  oat  in  the  States  of  Sonth  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Flor^ 

idSf  JOflsissippi,  Lonisiana,  and  Texas,  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States 

for  the  collection  of  the  revenue  cannot  be  efficiently  executed  therein 

coizformable  to  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  which  required  duties 

to  he  uniform  throughout  the  United  States : — 

And  lehereas^  A  combination  of  persons,  engaged  in  such  insurrection, 

have  threatened  to  grant  pretended  letters  of  marque,  to  authorize  the 

bearers  thereof  to  commit  assaults  on  the  lives,  vessels,  and  property  of 

the  good  citizens  of  the  country,  lawfully  engaged  in  commerce  on  the 

high  seas,  and  in  waters  of  the  United  States : — 

And  whereas,  An  Executive  Proclamation  has  been  already  issued,  re- 
quiring the  persons  engaged  in  these  disorderly  proceedings  to  desist 
herefrom,  calling  out  a  militia  force  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  the 
same,  and  convening  Congress  in  extraordinary  session  to  deliberate  and 
determine  thereon : — 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  the  same  purposes  before  mentioned,  and  to  the  pro  tec* 
tion  of  the  public  peace,  and  the  lives  and  property  of  quiet  and  orderly 
citizens  pursuing  their  lawful  occupations,  until  Congress  shall  have 
assembled  and  deliberated  on  the  said  unlawful  proceedings,  or  until  tho 
same  shall  have  ceased,  have  further  deemed  it  advisable  to  set  on  foot  a 
blockade  of  the  ports  within  the  States  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  tho 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  laws  of  nations  in  such  cases  pro- 
Tided.  For  this  purpose  a  competent  force  will  be  posted,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent entrance  and  exit  of  vessels  from  the  ports  aforesaid.  If,  therefore, 
with  a  view  to  violate  such  blockade,  a  vessel  shall  approach,  or  sliall 
attempt  to  leave  any  of  the  said  ports,  she  will  be  duly  warned  by  the 
commander  of  one  of  the  blockading  vessels,  who  will  indorse  on  her 
register  the  fact  and  date  of  such  warning ;  and  if  the  same  vessel  shall 
again  attempt  to  enter  or  leave  the  blockaded  port,  she  will  be  captured 
and  sent  to  the  nearest  convenient  port,  for  such  proceedings  against  her 
and  her  cargo  as  prize  as  may  be  deemed  advisable. 

And  I  hereby  proclaim  and  declare,  that  if  any  person,  under  the  pio- 
tended  authority  of  such  States,  or  under  any  other  pretence,  shall  molest 
a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  or  the  persons  or  cargo  on  board  of  her, 
snch  persons  will  be  held  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  for 
ihe  prevention  and  punishment  of  piracy. 

By  the  President.  Arraham  Lincoln. 

Wiu.iAM  H.  Sbitard,  Secretary  of  State 

12 
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These  were  the  initial  steps  by  which  the  Goveminent 
Bought  to  repel  the  attempt  of  the  rebel  Confederacy  to 
overthrow  its  authority  by  force  of  arms.  Its  action  was 
at  that  time  wholly  defensive.  The  declarations  of  rebel 
officials,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  Southern  press^ 
indicated  very  clearly  their  intention  to  push  the  war 
begun  at  Sumter  into  the  North.  Jeflferson  Davis  had 
himself  declared,  more  than  a  month  previous,  that  when* 
ever  the  war  should  open,  the  North  and  not  the  South 
should  be  the  field  of  battle.  At  a  popular  demonstratioii 
held  at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  on  hearing  that  fire  had  been 
opened  upon  Sumter,  L.  P.  Walker,  the  rebel  Secretary 
of  War,  had  said,  that  while  "no  man  could  tell  where 
the  war  would  end,  he  would  prophesy  that  the  flag 
which  now  flaunts  the  breeze  here,  would  float  over  th^ 
dome  of  the  old  Capitol  at  Washington  before  the  first  of 
May,"  and  that  it  "might  float  eventually  over  Faneul 
Hall  itself."  The  rebel  Government  had  gone  forward 
with  great  vigor  to  prepare  the  means  for  making  good 
these  predictions.  Volunteers  were  summoned  to  the 
field.  Besides  garrisoning  the  fortresses  in  their  posses- 
sion along  the  Southern  coast,  a  force  of  nearly  twenty 
thousand  men  was  pushed  rapidly  forward  to  Virginia. 
A  loan  of  eight  millions  of  dollars  was  raised,  and  Davis 
issued  a  proclamation  offering  letters  of  marque  to  all  per- 
sons who  might  desire  to  aid  the  rebel  Government  and 
enrich  themselves  by  depredations  upon  the  rich  and  ex- 
tended commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  South  thus 
plunged  openly  and  boldly  into  a  war  of  aggression  ;  and 
the  President,  in  strict  conformity  with  the  declaration  of  his 
Inaugural,  put  the  Government  upon  the  defensive,  and 
limited  the  military  operations  of  the  moment  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  CapitaL 

The  efliect  of  these  preliminary  movements  upon  the 
Border  Slave  States  was  very  decided.  The  assault  ux)on 
Sumter  greatly  excited  the  public  mind  throughout  those 
States.  In  Virginia  it  was  made  to  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the 
rebels.  Tlie  State  Convention,  which  had  been  in  session 
since  the  13th  of  February,  was  composed  of  a  hundre«l 
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ud  fifty-two  delegates,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were 
Liuon  men.     The  Inaugural  of  President  Lincoln  had 
cmted  a  good  deal  of  excitement  among  the  members, 
ifid  a  very  animated  contest  had  followed  as  to  its  proper 
oeaning.    The  secessionists  insisted  that  it  announced  a 
policy  of  coercion  towards  the  South,  and  had  seized  the 
occasion  to  urge  the  immediate  passage  of  an  ordinance  of 
MoessionL     This  gaye  rise  to  a  stormy  debate,  in  which 
the  friends  of  the  Union  maintained  their  ascendency. 
rhe  news  of  the  attack  upon  Sumter  created  a  whirlwind 
jf  excitement,  which  checked  somewhat  the  Union  move- 
flaent ;  and,  on  the  13th  of  April,  Messrs.  Preston,  Stuart, 
and  Randolph,  who  had  been  sent  to  Washington  to  as- 
certain the  President' s  intentions  towards  the  South,  sent 
in  their  report,  which  was  received  just  after  Governor 
Pickens,  of  South  Carolina,  had  announced  the  attack 
upon  Sumter,  and  had  demanded  to  know  what  Virginia 
intended  to  do  in  the  war  they  had  just  commenced,  and 
in  which  they  were  determined  to  triumph  or  perish 
The  Commissioners  reported  that  the  President  had  madf 
the  following  reply  to  their  inquiries : — 

To  Hon.  Messrs.  Preston,  Stuabt  and  Raxdolph  : 

Gextlemen  : — As  a  committee  of  the  Virginia  Convention,  now  in  ses- 
non,  70a  present  me  a  preamble  and  resolution  in  these  words : — 

WhereoM^  In  the  opinion  of  this  Convention,  the  uncertainty  which  pre- 
Tmils  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  policy  which  the  Federal  Executive  in- 
tends to  pursue  towards  the  seceded  States,  is  extremely  injurious  to  the 
industrial  and  commercial  interests  of  the  country,  tends  to  keep  up  an 
excitement  which  is  unfavorable  to  the  adjustment  of  the  pending  diffi- 
cnltiea,  and  threatens  a  disturbance  of  tlie  public  peace : — Therefore, 

£€9oltedL,  That  a  committee  of  three  delegates  be  appointed  to  wait  on 
tke  President  of  the  United  States,  present  to  him  this  preamble,  and  re* 
spectfiilly  ask  him  to  communicate  to  this  Convention  the  policy  which 
toe  Federal  Executive  intends  to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  Confederate 
States.  I 

In  answer  I  have  to  say,  that  having,  at  the  beginning  of  my  official 
term,  expressed  my  intended  policy  as  plainly  as  I  was  able,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  and  mortification  I  now  learn  there  is  great  and  iigurious  un- 
certainty in  the  public  mind  as  to  what  that  policy  is,  and  what  course  1 
intend  to  pursue.  Not  having  as  yet  seen  occasion  to  change,  it  is  now 
my  purpose  to  pursue  the  course  marked  out  in  the  Inaugural  Address. 
I  eommend  a  careful  consideration  of  the  whole  document  as  the  best  ex- 
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pression  I  can  give  to  my  parposes.  As  I  then  and  therein  said,  I  now 
repeat,  **  The  power  confided  in  me  will  be  nsed  to  hold,  occnpj,  and  pos- 
sess property  and  places  belonging  to  the  Government,  and  to  collect  thi 
dnties  and  imposts ;  bnt  beyond  what  is  necessary  for  these  objects  ther« 
will  be  no  invasion,  no  nsing  of.  force  against  or  among  the  people  any- 
where/* By  the  words  *^  property  and  places  belonging  to  the  (iovem* 
ment,**  I  chiefly  allude  to  the  military  posts  and  property  which  were  in 
possession  of  the  Government  when  it  came  into  my  hands.  Bnt  if,  at 
now  appears  to  be  true,  in  pursuit  of  a  purpose  to  drive  the  United  States 
authority  from  these  places,  an  unprovoked  assault  has  been  made  upott 
Fort  Sumter,  I  shall  hold  myself  at  liberty  to  repossess  it,  if  I  can,  like 
places  which  had  been  seized  before  the  Government  was  devolved  upon 
me ;  and  in  any  event  I  shall,  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  repel  force  by 
force.  In  case  it  proves  true  that  Fort  Sumter  has  been  assaulted,  as  la 
reported,  I  shall,  perhaps,  cause  the  United  States  mails  to  be  withdrawn 
from  all  the  States  which  claim  to  have  seceded,  believing  that  the  com- 
mencement of  actual  war  against  the  Government  justifies  and  posnUy 
demands  it.  I  scarcely  need  to  say  that  I  consider  the  military  posts  aad 
property  situated  within  the  States  which  claim  to  have  seceded,  as  y«t 
belonging  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  much  as  they  di4 
before  the  supposed  secession.  Whatever  else  I  may  do  for  the  porpoM^ 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  collect  the  duties  and  imposts  by  any  armed  invft- 
sion  of  any  part  of  the  country;  not  meaning  by  this,  however,  that  I 
may  not  land  a  force  deemed  necessary  to  relieve  a  fort  upon  the  border 
of  the  country.  From  the  fact  that  I  have  quoted  a  part  of  the  Inangaral 
Address,  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  I  repudiate  any  other  part,  the 
whole  of  which  I  reaffirm,  except  so  far  as  what  I  now  say  of  the  mails 

may  be  regarded  as  a  modification. 

Abbaham  LmooLN. 


On  the  17th,  two  days  after  this  report  was  presented, 
and  immediately  after  receiving  the  President's  procla- 
mation calling  for  troops,  the  Convention  passed  an  ordi 
nance  of  secession  by  a  vote  of  eighty-eight  to  fifty -five ; 
and  Virginia,  being  thus  the  most  advanced  member  of  the 
rebel  Confederacy,  became  the  battle-field  of  all  the  earlier 
contests  wnich  ensued,  and  on  the  21st  of  May  the  capital 
of  the  rebel  Government  was  transferred  to  Richmond. 
Very  strenuous  eflbrts  were  made  by  the  rebel  authori- 
ties to  secure  the  adhesion  of  Maryland,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Missouri  to  the  Confederacy ;  but  the  wise 
forbearance  of  the  President  in  his  earlier  measures  had 
checked  these  endeavors,  and  held  all  those  States  but 
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Tennessee  aloof  from  active  participation  in  the  secession 
morement 

The  months  of  May  and  Jnne  were  devoted  to  the  most 
active  and  vigorous  preparations  on  both  sides  for  the 
contest  which  was  seen  to  be  inevitable.    Over  a  hundred 
thonsand  troops  had  been  raised  and  organized  in  the 
rebel  States,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  had  been  pushed 
forward  towards  the  Northern  border.     On  the  20th  of 
April,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  seized  all  the 
dispatches  which  had  accumulated  in  the  telegraph  offices 
during  the  preceding  year,  for  the  purpose  of  detecting 
movements  in  aid  of  the  rebel  conspiracy.     On  the  27th 
(rf  April  the  blockade  of  rebel  ports  was  extended  by 
proclamation  to  the  ports  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
On  the  3d  of  May  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 
callii^  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  forty-tw 
thousand  and  thirty-four  volunteers  for  three  years,  anc 
ordering  an  addition  of  twenty-two  thousand  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  officers  and  men  to  the  regular  aimy,  and 
oghteen  thousand  seamen  to  the  navy.    And  on  the  16th, 
hy  another  proclamation,  he  directed-  the  commander  of 
the  United  States  forces  in  Florida  to  ''permit  no  person 
to  exercise  any  office  or  authority  upon  the  islands  of 
Key  West,  Tortugas,  and  Santa  Rosa,  which  may  be  in- 
consistent with  the  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  United 
States ;  authorizing  him,  at  the  same  time,  if  he  shall  find 
ft  necessary,  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus y  and  to 
remove  from  the  vicinity  of  the  United  States  fortresses 
all  dangerous  and  suspected  persons." 

One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new  Administration  was 
to  define  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  towards  foreign  nations  in  view  of  the 
rebellion.    While  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upo'ft  this 
very  wide  branch  of  the  general  subject  at  any  consid- 
erable length,  this  history  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did 
not  state,  in  official  language,  the  attitude  which  the  Presi- 
dent decided  to  assume.    That  is  very  distinctly  set  forth 
in  the  letter  of  instructions  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  for 
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the  court   of  St.   James,  and  dated   ^.pril  10,  in  ih^ 
following  terms : — 

Before  considering  the  arguments  yon  are  to  nse,  it  is  important  to  is-  - 
dicnte  those  which  you  are  not  to  employ  in  ezecnting  that  mission : — 

Firtt.  The  President  has  notioed,  as  the  whole  American  people  havei 
with  much  emotion,  the  expressions  of  good-will  and  friendship  towards 
the  United  States,  and  of  concern  for  their  present  embarrassmentSi  whidi 
have  been  made  on  apt  occasions,  by  her  Majesty  and  her  ministers.  Ton 
will  make  due  acknowledgment  for  these  manifestations,  bnt  at  the  samt 
time  you  will  not  rely  on  any  mere  sympathies  or  national  kindness*  Yoi 
will  make  no  admissions  of  weakness  in  our  Oonstitution,  or  of  apprehen* 
sion  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  Yon  will  rather  prove,  as  you  eanly 
can,  by  comparing  the  history  of  our  country  with  that  of  other  StateOi 
that  its  Constitution  and  Government  are  really  the  strongest  and  Barest 
which  have  ever  been  erected  for  the  safety  of  any  people.  You  will  in  no 
case  listen  to  any  suggestions  of  compromise  by  this  Government,  nndar 
foreign  auspices,  with  its  discontented  citizens.  If^  as  the  Prendent  doea 
not  at  all  apprehend,  you  shall  unhappily  find  her  Miyesty^s  Govermnenl 
tolerating  the  application  of  the  so-called  seceding  States^  or  waverinf 
about  it,  you  will  not  leave  them  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  they  can 
grant  that  application  and  remain  the  friends  of  the  United  States.  Yoi 
may  even  assure  them  promptly,  in  that  case,  that  if  they  determine  to  reo> 
ognize,  they  may  at  the  same  time  prepare  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the 
enemies  of  this  Republia  You  alone  will  represent  your  country  at  Lon- 
don, and  you  will  represent  the  whole  of  it  there.  When  yon  are  asked 
to  divide  that  duty  with  others,  diplomatic  relations  between  the  C^renr 
ment  of  Great  Britain  and  this  Government  will  be  suspended,  and  will 
remain  so  until  it  shall  be  seen  which  of  the  two  is  most  strongly  in- 
trenched in  the  confidence  of  their  respective  nations  and  of  mankind. 

You  will  not  be  allowed,  however,  even  if  you  were  disposed,  as  th» 
President  is  sure  you  will  not  be,  to  rest  your  opposition  to  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Confederate  States  on  the  ground  of  any  favor  this  Adminis- 
tration, or  the  party  which  chiefly  called  it  into  existence,  proposes  to  " 
show  to  Great  Britain,  or  claims  that  Great  Britain  ought  to  show  them. 
You  will  not  consent  to  draw  into  debate  before  the  British  Gk>vemmenl 
any  opposing  moral  principles  which  may  be  supposed  to  lie  at  th« 
foundation  of  the  controversy  between  those  States  and  the  Federal 
Union^ 

You  will  indulge  in  no  expressions  of  harshness  or  disrespect,  or  even 
impatience,  concerning  the  seceding  States,  their  agents,  or  their  people. 
But  you  will,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  while  remember  that  those  States 
art;  now,  as  they  always  heretofore  have  been,  and,  notwithstanding  their 
temporary  self-delusion,  they  must  always  continue  to  be,  equal  and 
honored  member^  of  this  Federal  Union,  and  that  their  citizens  through- 
out all  political  misunderstandings  and  alienations  still  are  and  alwaya 
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ntut  l)e  our  kindred  and  countrymen.   In  short,  all  your  arguments  must 

belong  to  one  of  three  classes,  namely :     Firtt,  Arguments  drawn  from 

the  principles  of  public  law  and  natural  justice,  which  regulate  the  inter- 

cooive  of  equal  States.    Secondly,  Arguments  which  concern  equally  the 

hooor,  welfiure,  and  happiness  of  the  discontented  States,  and  the  honor, 

relfiire,  and  happiness  of  the  whole  Union.     Thirdly,  Arguments  which 

ire  equally  conservative  of  the  rights  and  interests,  and  even  sentiments 

of  the  United  States,  and  just  in  their  bearjng  upon  the  rights,  interests, 

ud  sentimenta  of  Great  Britain  and  all  other  nations. 

Just  previous  to  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Adams  at  his  post, 
the  British  Government  determined,  acting  in  concert 
with  that  of  France,  to  recognize  the  rebels  as  a  bellige- 
rent power.  Against  this  recognition  our  Government 
directed  Mr.  Adams  to  make  a  decided  and  energetic  pro- 
test. On  the  fifteenth  of  June  the  British  and  French 
Ministers  at  Washington  requested  an  interview  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  purpose  of  reading  to  him  cer- 
tun  instructions  they  had  received  on  this  subject  from 
their  respective  governments.  Mr.  Seward  declined  to 
hear  them  officially  until  he  kn^w  the  nature  of  the  docu- 
ment, which  was  accordingly  left  with  him  for  perusal^ 
aad  he  afterwards  declined  altogether  to  hear  it  read,  oi 
leceive  official  notice  of  it.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Adams,  ob 
Qie  19th,  he  thus  states  its  character  and  contents :  — 

That  paper  purports  to  contain  a  decision  at  which  the  British  Govern- 
nent  has  arrived,  to  the  effect  that  this  country  is  divided  into' two 
belligerent  parties,  of  which  the  Government  represents  one,  and  thai 
Great  Britain  assumes  the  attitude  of  a  neutral  between  them. 

This  Government  could  not,  consistently  with  a  just  regard  for  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  United  States,  permit  itself  to  debate  these  novel  and 
extraordinary  positions  with  tlie  Government  of  her  Britannic  Majesty ; 
maoh  less  can  we  consent  that  that  Government  shall  announce  to  us  t 
de«iiion  derogating  from  that  sovereignty,  at  which  it  has  arrived  with- 
oat  previonsly  conferring  with  us  upon  the  question.  The  United  States 
are  still  solely  and  exclusively  sovereign  within  the  territories 'they  have 
lawfoUy  acquired  and  long  possessed,  as  they  have  always  been.  They 
are  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  as,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  they  hate 
always  been.  They  are  living  under  the  obligations  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  of  treaties  with  Great  Britain,  just  the  same  now  as  heretofore ;  tbey 
are,  of  coarse,  the  friend  of  Great  Britain,  and  they  insist  that  Great  Britain 
shaU  remain  their  friend  now,  just  as  she  has  hitherto  been.  Great  Britain, 
hj  virtue  of  these  relations,  is  a  stranger  to  parties  and  sections  in  this 
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eonntiy,  whether  thej  are  loyal  to  the  United  States  or  not,  and  Great 
!)ritain  can  neither  rightfully  qualify  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States^ 
Mor  concede,  nor  recognize  any  rights  or  interests  or  power  of  any  partjt 
State,  or  section,  in  contravention  to  the  unbroken  sovereignty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Union.  What  is  now  seen  in  this  country  is  the  occurrence,  by  no 
means  peculiar,  but  frequent  in  all  countries — ^more  frequent  even  in  Great 
Britain  than  here — of  an  armed  insurrection  engaged  in  attempting  to 
overthrow  the  regularly  constituted  and  established  Government.  There 
is,  of  course,  the  employment  of  force  by  the  Government  to  snppresB 
the  insurrection,  as  every  other  government  necessarily  employs  force  in 
Auch  cases.  But  these  incidents  by  no  means  constitute  a  state  of  war 
impairing  the  sovereignty  of  the  Government,  creating  beUigerent  sec- 
tions, and  entitling  foreign  States  to  intervene,  or  to  act  as  neutrals 
between  them,  or  in  any  other  way  to  cast  off  their  lawful  obligations  to 
the  nation  thus  for  the  moment  disturbed.  Any  other  principle  than 
this  would  be  to  resolve  government  everywhere  into  a  thing  of  accident 
and  caprice,  and  ultimately  all  human  society  into  a  state  of  perpetual 
war. 

We  do  not  go  into  any  argument  of  fact  or  of  law  in  support  of  the 
positions  we  have  thus  assumed.    They  are  simply  the  suggestions  of  the 
instinct  of  self-defence,  the  primary  law  of  human  action — ^not  more  the 
N  law  of  individual  than  of  Nation^  life. 

Similar  views  were  presented  for  the  consideration  of 
the  French  Emperor,  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  foreign  gov- 
ernments with  which  we  held  diplomatic  intercourse.  The 
action  of  the  seceding  States  was  treated  as  rebellion, 
purely  domestic  in  its  character,  upon  the  nature  or 
merits  of  which  it  would  be  unbecoming  in  us  to  hold 
any  discussion  with  any  foreign  Power.  The  President 
pressed  upon  all  those  governments  the  duty  of  accepting 
this  view  of  the  question,  and  of  abstaining,  consequently, 
from  every  act  which  could  be  construed  into  any  recog- 
nition of  the  rebel  Confederacy,  or  which  could  embar- 
rass the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  endeav- 
ors to  re-establish  its  rightful  authoritj*.  Especial  pains 
were  taken,  by  the  most  emphatic  declarations,  to  leave 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  foreign  statesman  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  accomplish 
that  result.  "You  cannot  be  too  decided  or  explicit,'* 
was  the  uniform  language  of  the  Secretary,  "in  making 
known  to  the  Government  that  there  is  not  now,  nor  has 
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there  been,  nor  will  there  be,  any  the  least  idea  existing 
in  this  Government  of  suffering  a  dissolution  of  this 
Union  to  take  place  in  any  way  whatever."     Efforts  were 
also  made  by  our  Government  to  define,  with  the  preci- 
sion Tvtiich  the  novel  features  of  the  case  required,  the 
hw  of  nations  in  regard  to  neutral  rights,  and  also  to 
secure  a  general  concurrence  of  the  maritime  powers  in 
the  principles  of  the  Paris  Convention  of  1859  :  the  latter 
object  was,  however,  thwarted  by  the  demand  made  by 
both  France  and  England,  that  they  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  abide  by  these  principles  in  their  application  to 
the  internal  conflict  which  was  going  on  in  the  United 
States.     This  demand  the  President  pronounced  inadmis- 
able. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  EXTRA  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS,  AND  THE  lilLITART  EYENTS 

OF  THE  SUVIMER  OF  1861. 

FiBST  Anihtal  Hessagb. — ^AonoN  of  Oonobbss. — Slatbbt  avd  Con- 
ruoATioiir. — The  Defeat  at  Bull  Rusr. — TBEATioirr  of  the  Slaybrt 
Question. — Genebal  Fbemont  and  the  Pbesident. — ^The  Trent 
Affaib. 

In  pursuance  of  the  President's  proclamation  of  the 
15th  of  April,  Congress  met  in  extra  session  on  the  4th 
of  July,  1861.  The  Republicans  had  control  of  both 
houses,  counting  thirty-one  votes  out  of  forty-eight  in 
the  Senate,  and  one  hundred  and  six  out  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-eight  in  the  House ;  there  being,  moreover, 
five  in  the  Senate  and  twenty-eight  in  the  House  who, 
without  belonging  to  the  Republican  party,  supported 
the  Administration  in  its  efforts  to  preserve  the  Union. 
Hon.  G.  A.  Grow  was  elected  Speaker  of  the  House ; 
and,  on  the  6th,  the  President  communicated  to  Congress 
his  first  Annual  Message,  as  follows  : — 

Fellow-  Citizeru  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

Having  been  convened  on  an  extraordinarj  occasion,  as  authorized  by 
the  Constitution,  your  attention  is  not  called  to  any  ordinary  subject  o^ 
legislation. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  Presidential  term,  four  months  ago,  the 
functions  of  the  Federal  Government  were  found  to  be  generally  suspend- 
ed within  the  several  States  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Missis-  4 
sippi,  Louisiana,  and  Florida,  excepting  only   those  of  the  Post-OflSca 
Department. 

Within  these  States  all  the  forts,  arsenals,  dock-yards,  custom-houses, 
and  the  like,  including  the  movable  and  stationary  property  in  and  about 
them,  had  been  seized,  and  were  held  in  open  hostility  to  this  Govern- 
ment, excepting  only  Forts  Pickens,  Taylor,  and  Jefferson,  on  and  neat 
the  Florida  coast,  and  Fort  Sumter,  in  Charleston  Harbor,  South  Carolina. 
The  forts  thus  seized  had  been  put  in  improved  condition,  new  ones  had 
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l>eeii  bailt,  and  armed  forces  had  been  organized  and  were  organizing,  aU 
avowedly  with  the  same  hostile  purpose. 

The  forts  remaining  in  the  possession  of  the  Federal  Government  in 
and  near  these  States  were  either  besieged  or  menaced  by  warlike  prepa- 
rations, and  especially  Fort  Samter  was  nearly  surrounded  by  well- 
protected  hostile  batteries,  with  guns  equal  in  quality  to  the  best  of  its 
own,  and  outnumbering  the  latter  as  perhaps  ten  to  one.  A  dispropor- 
tionate share  of  the  Federal  muskets  and  rifles  had  somehow  found  their 
way  into  these  States,  and  had  been  seized  to  be  used  against  the  Qovem- 
ment.  Accumulations  of  the  public  revenue,  lying  within  them,  had 
been  seized  for  the  same  object.  The  Navy  was  scattered  in  distant  seas, 
leaving  but  a  very  small  part  of  it  within  the  immediate  reach  of  the 
Government.  Officers  of  the  Federal  Army  and  Navy  had  resigned  in 
great  numbers ;  and  of  those  resigning,  a  large  proportion  had  taken  up 
arms  against  the  Government.  Simultaneously,  and  in  connection  with 
all  this,  the  purpose  to  sever  the  Federal  Union  was  openly  avowed.  In 
accordance  with  this  purpose,  an  ordinance  had  been  a<lopted  in  each  of 
these  States,  declaring  the  States,  respectively,  to  be  separated  from  the 
National  Union.  A  formula  for  instituting  a  combined  government  of 
these  States  had  been  promulgated ;  and  this  illegal  organization,  in  the 
character  of  the  Confederate  States,  was  already  invoking  recognition,  aid, 
and  intervention  from  foreign  Powers. 

Finding  this  condition  of  things,  and  believing  it  to  be  an  imperative 
duty  npon  the  incoming  Executive  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  consumma- 
tion of  such  attempt  to  destroy  the  Federal  Union,  a  choice  of  means 
to  that  end  became  indispensable.  This  choice  was  jnade,  and  was  de- 
clared in  the  Inaugural  Address.  The  policy  chosen  looked  to  the  exhaus- 
tion of  all  peaceful  measures  before  a  resort  to  any  stronger  ones.  It 
sought  only  to  hold  the  public  places  and  property  not  already  wrested 
from  the  Grovemment,  and  to  collect  the  revenue,  relying  for  the  rest  on 
time,  discussion,  and  the  ballot-box.  It  promised  a  continuance  of  the 
mails,  at  Government  expense,  to  the  very  people  who  were  resisting  the 
Government;  and  it  gave  repeated  pledges  against  any  disturbance  to 
any  of  the  people,  or  any  of  their  rights.  Of  all  that  which  a  President 
might  constitutionally  and  justifiably  do  in  such  a  case,  every  thing  was 
forborne,  without  which  it  was  believed  possible  to  keep  the  Government 
on  foot 

On  the  5th  of  March  (the  present  incumbent^s  first  full  day  in  office), 
a  letter  of  Mjyor  Anderson,  commanding  at  Fort  Sumter,  written  on  the 
28th  of  February,  and  received  at  the  War  Department  on  the  4th  of 
March,  was  by  that  Department  placed  in  his  hands.  This  letter  ex- 
pressed the  professional  opinion  of  the  writer,  that  reinforcements  could 
not  be  thrown  into  that  fort  within  the  time  for  his  relief,  rendered  ne- 
cessary by  the  limited  supply  of  provisions,  and  with  a  view  of  holding 
possession  of  the  same,  with  a  force  of  less  than  twenty  thousand  good 
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unv]*  well-disoiplined  men.  This  opinion  was  cononrred  in  by  all  the 
officers  of  his  command,  and  their  memoranda  on  the  subject  were  made 
enclosures  of  Migor  Anderson^s  letter.  The  whole  was  immediately  laid 
before  Lieutenant-Greneral  Scott,  who  at  once  concarred  with  Miyor 
Anderson  in  opinion.  On  reflection,  however,  he  tj^cj^  full  time,  con- 
sulting with  other  officers,  both  of  the  anny  and  the  navy ;  and  at  the 
end  of  four  days  came  reluctantly,  but  decidedly,  to  the  same  conclusion 
as  before.  He  also  stated  at  the  same  time  that  no  such  sufficient  force 
was  then  at  the  control  of  the  Government,  or  could  be  raised  and 
brought  to  the  ground  within  the  time  when  the  provisions  in  the  fort 
would  be  exhausted.  In  a  purely  military  point  of  view,  this  reduced 
the  duty  of  the  Administration  in  the  case  to  the  mere  matter  of  getting 
the  garrison  safely  but  of  the  fort. 

It  was  believed,  however,  that  to  so  abandon  that  position,  under  the 
circumstances,  would  be  utterly  ruinous  ;  that  the  necessity  under  which 
it  was  to  be  done  would  not  be  folly  understood ;  that  by  many  it  would 
be  construed  as  a  part  of  a  voluntary  policy  ;  that  at  home  it  would  dis- 
courage the  friends  of  the  Union,  embolden  its  adversaries,  and  go  far  to 
insure  to  the  latter  a  recognition  abroad ;  that,  in  fact,  it  would  be  our 
National  destruction  consummated.  This  could  not  be  allowed.  Star- 
vation was  not  yet  upon  the  garrison ;  and  ere  it  would  be  reached  Fort 
Pickens  might  be  re-enforced.  This  would  be  a  clear  indication  of  policy, 
and  would  better  enable  the  country  to  accept  the  evacuation  of  Fort 
Sumter  as  a  military  necessity.  An  order  was  at  once  directed  to  be  sent 
for  the  landing  of  the  troops  from  the  steamship  Brooklyn  into  Fort 
Pickens.  This  ord«r  could  not  go  by  land,  but  must  take  the  longer  and 
slower  route  by  sea.  The  first  return  news  from  the  order  was  received 
just  one  week  before  the  fall  of  Fort  Sumter.  The  news  itself  was,  that 
the  officer  commanding  the  Sabine,  to  which  vessel  the  troops  had  been 
transferred  from  the  Brooklyn,  acting  upon  some  quasi  armistice  of  the 
late  Administration  (and  of  the  existence  of  which  the  present  Adminis- 
tration, up  to  the  time  the  order  was  dispatched,  had  only  too  vague  and 
uncertain  rumors  to  fix  attention),  had  refused  to  land  the  troops.  To 
now  re-enforce  Fort  Pickens  before  a  crisis  would  be  reached  at  Fort 
Sumter,  was  impossible — rendered  so  by  the  near  exliaustion  of  provisions 
in  the  iatter-named  fort.  In  precaution  against  such  a  conjuncture,  the 
Government  had  a  few  days  before  commenced  preparing  an  expedition, 
as  well  adapted  as  might  be,  to  relieve  Fort  Sumter,  wliich  expedition 
was  intended  to  be  ultimately  used  or  not,  according  to  circumstances. 
The  strongest  anticipated  case  for  using  it  was  now  presented,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  send  it  forward.  As  had  been  intended  in  this  contingency, 
it  was  also  resolved  to  notify  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina  that  he 
might  expect  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  provision  the  fort ;  and  that, 
if  the  attempt  should  not  be  resisted,  there  would  be  no  eflTort  to  throw 
in  men,  arms,  or  ammunition,  without  further  notice,  or  in  case  of  an 
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attack  upon  the  fort.  This  notice  was  accordinglj  given;  whereupon 
tlie  fort  was  attacked  and  bombarded  to  its  fall,  without  even  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  the  provisioning  expedition. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  assault  upon  and  reduction  of  Fort  Sumter  was 
in  no  sense  a  matter  of  self-defence  upon  the  part  of  the  assailants.  Thej 
well  knew  that  the  garrison  in  the  fort  could  bj  no  possibilitj  commit 
aggression  upon  them.  They  knew — they  wer<>  expressly  notified — that 
the  giving  of  bread  to  the  few  brave  and  hungry  men  of  the  garrison 
was  all  which  would  on  that  occasion  be  attempted,  unless  themselves, 
by  resisting  so  much,  should  provoke  more.  They  knew  that  this  Gov- 
ernment desired  to  keep  the  garrison  in  the  fort,  not  to  assail  them,  but 
to  maintain  visible  possession,  and  thus  to  preserve  the  Union  from 
actual  and  immediate  dissolution — trusting,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  to 
time,  discussion,  and  the  ballot-box  for  final  a^'ustmcnt;  and  they  as- 
sailed and  reduced  the  fort  for  precisely  the  reverse  object — to  drive  out 
the  visible  authority  of  the  Federal  Union,  and  thus  force  it  to  immediate 
dissolution.  That  this  was  their  object  the  Executive  well  understood ; 
and  having  said  to  them  in  the  Inaugural  Address,  **  You  can  have  no 
conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  aggressors,*^  he  took  pains  not 
only  to  keep  this  declaration  good,  but  also  to  keep  the  case  so  free  from 
the  power  of  ingenious  sophistry  that  the  world  should  not  be  able  to 
misunderstand  it.  By  the  affair  at  Fort  Sumter,  with  its  surrounding 
circumstances,  that  point  was  reached.  Then  and  thereby  the  assailants 
of  the  Government  began  the  conflict  of  arms,  without  a  gun  in  sight, 
or  in  expectancy  to  return  their  fire,  save  only  the  few  in  the  fort,  sent 
to  that  harbor  years  before  for  their  own  protection,  and  still  ready  to 
give  that  protection  in  whatever  was  lawful.  In  this  act,  discarding  all 
else,  they  have  forced  upon  the  country  the  distinct  issue,  **  immediate 
dissolution  or  blood.** 

And  this  issue  embraces  more  than  the  fute  of  these  United  States.  It 
presents  to  the  whole  family  of  man  the  question,  wliether  a  constitu- 
tional republic  or  democracy — a  governniont  of  the  people  by  the  same 
people--can  or  cannot  maintain  its  territorial  integrity  against  its  own 
domestic  foes.  It  presents  the  question,  whether  discontented  individ- 
uals, too  few  in  numbers  to  control  admiuistration,  according  to  organio 
law,  in  any  cose,  can  always,  upon  the  pretences  made  in  this  case,  or  on 
any  other  pretences,  or  arbitrarily,  without  any  pretence,  break  up  their 
Government,  and  thus  practically  put  an  end  to  free  government  upon 
the  earth.  It  forces  us  to  ask,  **  Is  there,  in  all  republics,  this  inherent 
and  fatal  weakness?*'  **  Must  a  government,  of  necessity,  be  too  strong 
for  the  liberties  of  its  own  people,  or  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own  exist- 
ence f** 

So  viewing  the  issue,  no  choice  was  left  but  to  call  out  the  war  power 
of  the  Government;  and  so  to  resist  force  employed  for  its  destructioiw 
Kv  force  for  its  preservation. 
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The  call  was  made,  and  the  response  of  the  country  was  most  gratify* 
lug — surpassing  in  unanimity  and  spirit  the  most  sanguine  etcpeotation. 
Tet  none  of  the  States  commonly  called  Slave  States,  except  Delaware, 
gave  a  regiment  through  regular  State  organization.  A  few  regiments 
have  heen  organized  within  some  others  of  those  States  hy  individual 
enterprise,  and  received  into  the  Government  service.  Of  coarse,  the 
seceded  States,  so  called  (and  to  which  Texas  had  been  joined  about  the 
time  of  the  inauguration),  gave  no  troops  to  the  cause  of  the  Union. 
The  Border  States,  so  caUed,  were  not  uniform  in  their  action,  some  of  them 
being  almost  for  the  Union,  while  in  others — as  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  and  Arkansas-^the  Union  sentiment  was  nearly  repressed  and 
silenced.  The  course  taken  in  Virginia  was  the  most  remarkable — per- 
haps the  most  important.  A  convention,  elected  by  the  people  of  that 
State  to  consider  this  very  question  of  disrupting  the  Federal  Union, 
was  in  session  at  the  Capital  of  Virginia  when  Fort  Sumter  fell.  To  this 
body  the  people  had  chosen  a  large  fn^ority  of  professed  Union  men. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  faU  of  Sumter  many  members  of  that 
mfgority  went  over  to  the  original  disunion  minority,  and  with  them 
adopted  an  ordinance  for  withdrawing  the  State  from  the  Union.  Whether 
this  change  was  wrought  by  their  great  approval  of  the  assault  upon 
Sumter,  or  their  great  resentment  at  the  Government's  resistance  to  that 
assault,  is  not  definitely  known.  Although  they  submitted  the  ordinance 
for  ratification  to  a  vote  of  the  people,  to  be  taken  on  a  day  then  some 
what  more  than  a  month  distant,  the  Convention  and  the  Legislature 
(which  was  also  in  session  at  the  same  time  and  place),  with  leading 
men  of  the  State  not  members  of  either,  immediately  commenced  acting 
as  if  the  State  were  already  out  of  the  Union.  They  pushed  military 
preparations  vigorously  forward  all  over  the  State.  They  seized  the 
United  States  armory  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  navy-yard  at  Gosport, 
near  Norfolk.  They  received — perhaps  invited — into  their  State  large 
bodies  of  troops,  with  their  warlike  appointments,  from  the  so-called 
seceded  States.  They  formally  entered  into  a  treaty  of  temporary  alii 
ance  and  co-operation  with  the  so-called  "Confederate  States,"  and  sent 
members  to  their  Congress  at  Montgomery;  and,  finally,  they  permitted 
the  insurrectionary  Government  to  be  transferred  to  their  capital  at  Rich 
mond. 

The  people  of  Virginia  have  thus  allowed  this  giant  insurrection  to 
make  its  nest  within  her  borders ;  and  this  Government  has  no  choice 
left  but  to  deal  with  it  where  it  finds  it.  And  it  has  the  less  regret,  as 
the  loyal  citizens  have  in  due  form  claimed  its  protection.  Those  loyal 
citizens  this  Government  is  bound  to  recognize  and  protect  as  being 
Virginia. 

In  the  Border  States,  so-called — ^in  fact,  the  Middle  States — ^there  are 
those  who  favor  a  policy  which  they  call  "  armed  neutrality" — that  is, 
an  arming  of  those  States  to  prevent  the  Union  forces  passing  one  way, 
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aloof  from  active  participation  in  the  eecel 
morement. 

Tlie  months  of  May  and  June  were  devoted  to  the  I 
actiye  and  vigorous  preparations  on  both  sides  foj 
contest  which  was  seen  to  be  inevitable.  Over  a  hnnf 
thonsand  troops  had  been  raised  and  organized  i 
wbel  States!,  and  the  great  mass  of  thera  h:id  been  pul 
fcrwud  towards  the  Northern  border.  Ou  the  20l| 
April,  the  Government  of  tlie  United  States  seized  all 
dispatches  which  had  accumulated  in  the  telegraph  oM 
dnring  the  preceding  year,  for  the  purpose  of  deteM 
OUTements  in  aid  of  the  rebel  conspiracy.  Ou  the  I 
id  April  tbe  blockade  of  rebel  ports  was  estendea 
prodamation  to  the  ports  of  North  Carolina  aud  Yirgf 
On  the  3d  of  May  the  President  issued  a  proclamJ 
nlBng  into  the  service  of  the  United  States  fortyl 
Bwnfland  and  thirty-four  volunteers  for  three  ye 
oiderii^  an  addition  of  twenty-two  thousand  one  huni 
'  fomteeii  officers  and  men  to  the  regular  aimyT 
<i{^iteea  thousand  seamen  to  the  navy.  And  on  the  f 
If  mother  proclamation,  he  directed,  the  command  J 
the  United  States  forces  in  Florida  to  "permit  no  pef 
to  exercise  any  office  or  authority  upon  the  islanJ 
Key  West,  Tortugas,  and  Santa  Rosa,  which  may  l 
wnastent  with  tlie  laws  and  Constitution  of  the  Uil 
.  authorizing  him,  at  the  same  time,  if  lie  shalll 
knecessary,  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
•Wove  from  the  vicinity  of  the  United  States  fortnl 
■D dangerous  and  suspected  persons." 
One  of  the  first  duties  of  the  new  AdniinistrationI 
0  define  the  position  to  be  taken  by  the  Governmeif 
h  United  States  towards  foreign  nations  in  view  ol 
While  it  is  impossible  to  enter  here  upo'fil 
7  wide  branch  of  the  general  subject  at  any  co« 
ble  length,  this  history  would  be  incomplete  if  i 
Btste,  in  official  language,  the  attitude  which  the  I 
t  decided  to  assume.  That  is  very  distinctly  set  i 
he  letter  of  instructions  prepared  by  tlie  Secretarl 
e  tar  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
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ecuted,  and  the  GoTemment  itself  go  to  pieces,  lest  that  one  be  violated  t 
Even  in  snch  a  case,  would  not  the  official  oath  be  broken  if  the  Gov- 
ernment should  be  overthrown,  when  it  was  believed  that  disregarding 
tlie  single  law  would  tend  to  preserve  it?  But  it  was  not  believed  that 
this  question  was  presented.  It  was  not  believed  that  any  law  wai 
violated.  The  provision  of  the  Constitution  that  *^  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  liot  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  require  it,*'  is  equivalent  to 
a  provision — ^Is  a  provision — that  such  privilege  may  be  suspended  when, 
in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  does  require  it.  It  was 
decided  that  we  have  a  case  of  rebellion,  and  that  the  public  safety  does 
require  the  qualified  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  which  was 
authorized  to  be  made.  Now,  it  is  insisted  that  Congress,  and  not  the 
Executive,  is  vested  with  this  power.  But  the  Constitution  itself  is  silent 
as  to  which  or  who  is  to  exercise  the  power ;  and  as  the  provision  was 
plainly  made  for  a  dangerous  emergency,  it  cannot  be  believed  the 
framers  of  the  instrument  intended  that  in  every  case  the  danger  should 
run  its  course  until  Congress  could  be  called  together,  the  very  assembling 
of  which  might  be  prevented,  as  was  intended  in  this  case,  by  the  re- 
bellion. 

No  more  extended  argument  is  now  offered,  as  an  opinion,  at  some 
length,  will  probably  be  presented  by  the  Attorney-General.  Whether 
there  shall  be  any  legislation  on  the  subject,  and,  if  any,  what,  is  sub- 
mitted entirely  to  the  better  judgment  of  Congress. 

The  forbearance  of  this  Government  had  been  so  extraordinary,  and  so 
long  continued,  as  to  lead  some  foreign  nations  to  shape  their  action 
as  if  they  supposed  the  early  destruction  of  our  National  Union  was 
probable.  While  this,  on  discovery,  gave  the  Executive  some  concern, 
he  is  now  happy  to  say  that  the  sovereignty  and  rights  of  the  United 
States  are  now  everywhere  practically  respected  by  foreign  powers ;  and 
a  general  sympathy  with  the  country  is  manifested  throughout  the 
world. 

The  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury,  War,  and  the  Navy, 
will  give  the  information  in  detail  deemed  necessary  and  convenient  for 
your  deliberation  and  action ;  while  the  Executive  and  all  the  Depart- 
ments will  stand  ready  to  supply  omissions,  or  to  communicate  new  facta 
considered  important  for  you  to  know. 

It  is  now  recommended  that  you  give  the  legal  means  for  making  this 
contest  a  short  and  decisive  one ;  that  you  place  at  the  control  of  the 
Government,  for  the  work,  at  least  four  hundred  thousand  men  and 
$400,000,000.  That  number  of  men  is  about  one-tenth  of  those  of  proper 
ages  within  the  regions  where,  apparently,  all  are  willing  to  engage ;  and 
the  sum  is  less  than  a  twenty-third  part  of  the  money  value  owned  by 
the  men  who  seem  ready  to  devote  the  whole.  A  debt  of  $600,000,000 
now.  is  a  less  sum  per  head  than  was  the  debt  of  our  Revolution  wheu 
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w*  came  out  of  tbat  struggle;  and  tlie  iiiont'v  viiluo  in  tlic  i 
tieara  ercn  a  greater  proportiou  to  ivIiuC  it  \ca^  tlicn,  tli^in  iloi 
lutiun.  Snrrly  each  man  has  as  stmtig  a  iikiUvu  nuw  tu  ]>n 
[iUertiH,  as  eorli  hiul  tlien  tu  edtiibliisli  tliom. 

A  rigLt  resnit,  nt  this  time,  will  Lf  worth  more  to  tlio 
*  times  the  men  and  ten  times  tlie  money.     TIjo  evidence  reacliic 
tlifl  coatitrv  leaves  dd  doubt  that  the  material  for  tho  irt 
■nd  that  it  needs  only  the  hand  of  legislation  to  give  it 
and  the  hand  of  the  Eiecntivc  to  give  it  iiractioal  shape  and  I 
One  of  the  preateat  perplcsities  of  the  Government  is  to  avoi 
troop!  fooler  than  it  cau  jirovide  for  tlioni.    In  a  wond,  the 
MTo  tlieir  Governmeut,  if  tho  Goveruinent  itself  will  do  it 
'OtlifiCTenlly  well. 

It  might  seem,  at  first  thought,  to  be  of  little  dilFerenrb  t 
pt'ftstiit  movement  at  the  South  be  called  "secession"  tir  ' 
Tile  movers,  iioweviT,  will  understand  tho  differeiiee.    At  \,he 
they  knew  they  could  never  ruiiio  their  treiisoh   to   any 
mag'Ditude  by  any  namo  which  implies  violation  of  law. 
their  people  possessed  aa  iiinch  of  mural  sense,  as  mnch  of 
law  and  order,  and  as  mnch  pride  in,  and  reverence  fur  iha 
Goremmcnt  of  tlieir  common  country,  as  any  other  civilized  I 
otic  people.    They  knew  they  oouKl  make  no  advancement  direl 
teMh  ef  these  strong  and  noble  sentiments.     Acconlingly,  F 
menccd  by  an  insidious  debauching  of  tho  public  mind, 
•n  ini^Dions  sophism,  which,  if  conceded,  was  fullowei 
logiral  steps,  through  all  the  incidents,  to  the  complete  destA 
th«  Union.     The  sojihism  itself  is,  that  any  Statu  of  the 
conniteDtly  witli  tho  Xatinnal  Constitution,  and  therefore   hii| 
peteefnlly,  witliilraw  from  the  Union  without  the  consent  i> 
or^  any  other  State.    The  little  distgniso  tlint  the  suppose 
be  (leroised  only  for  just  cause,  themselves  to  be  the  sole 
justice,  is  too  thin  to  merit  any  notice, 

Vith  rebellion  thus  sngar-<^aled  they  have  been  drngiiing  I 
mind  of  their  section  for  more  tliiin  thirty  years,  and  until  at  Ic 
han  bronght  many  good  men  to  a  willingness  to  take  up  i 
tbB  Covarnment  the  day  alter  ijomo  asseniblnge  of  men  have 
fsrtieol  pretence  of  taking  their  Stato  out  of  the  Union,  who  c 
ben  brought  to  no  sueli  thing  tho  day  before. 

Tlis  Miiihism  derives  much,  perhaps  the  whole,  of  its  ciir 
the  IMUUption  that  there  i.i  some  omniputeiit  and  sacred 
pertilniog  to  a  8tat« — to  each  Stato  of  our  Federal  Union. 
b»t»  neither  more  nor  less  power  than  that  reserved  to  thi 
Valou  by  the  OonsUtntion — no  one  of  them  ever  having  It 
of  tlie  Union.    The  original  ones  passed  into  tlie  Union  eT< 
CMt  off  their  British  colonial  dependence;  and  the  now  o 
IS 
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Into  the  Union  directly  from  a  condition  of  dependence,  excepting  Texas 
And  even  Texas,  in  its  temporary  independence,  was  never  designated  a 
State.  The  new  ones  only  took  the  designation  of  States  on  coming  intc 
the  Union,  while  that  name  was  first  adopted  hy  the  old  ones  in  and  by 
tne  Declaration  of  Independence.  Therein  the  "United  Colonies'*  were 
declared  to  be  "free  and  independent  States;"  but,  even  then,  the  ob-^ 
ject  plainly  was  not  to  declare  their  independence  of  one  another,  or  of 
tlie  Union,  but  directly  the  contrary ;  as  their  mutual  pledge  and  their 
mutual  action  before,  at  the  time,  and  afterwards,  abundantly  show.  The 
express  pligliting  of  faith  by  each  and  all  of  the  original  thirteen  in  the 
Articles  of  Confederation,  two  years  later,  that  the  Union  shall  be  per- 
petual, is  most  conclusive.  Having  never  been  States,  either  in  substance 
or  in  name,  outside  of  the  Union,  whence  this  magical  omnipotence  of 
"State  Rights,"  asserting  a  claim  of  power  to  lawfully  destroy  the  Union 
itself?  Much  is  said  about  the  "sovereignty"  of  the  States;  but  the 
word  even  is  not  in  the  National  Constitution ;  nor,  as  is  believed,  in  any 
of  the  State  constitutions.  What  is  "  sovereignty  "  in  the  political  sense 
of  the  term  ?  Would  it  be  far  wrong  to  define  it  "  a  political  community 
without  a  political  superior?"  Tested  by  this,  no  one  of  our  States,  ex- 
cept Texas,  ever  was  a  sovereignty.  And  even  Texas  gave  up  the  char- 
acter on  coming  into  tlie  Union ;  by  which  act  she  acknowledged  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  tlie  laws  and  treaties  of  the  United 
States  made  in  pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  to  be  for  her  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land.  The  States  have  their  status  in  the  Union,  and  they 
have  no  other  legal  status.  If  they  break  from  this,  they  can  only  do  so 
against  law  and  by  revolution.  The  Union,  and  not  themselves  sepa- 
rately, procured  their  independence  ana  their  liberty.  By  conquest  or 
purchase  the  Union  gave  each  of  them  whatever  of  independence  or 
liberty  it  has.  The  Union  is  older  than  any  of  the  States,  and,  in  fact,  it 
created  tliem  as  States.  Originally  some  dependent  colonies  made  the 
Union,  and,  in  turn,  the  Union  threw  off  their  old  dependence  for  them, 
and  made  them  States,  such  as  they  are.  Not  one  of  them  ever  had  a 
State  constitution  independent  of  the  Union.  Of  course,  it  is  not  for- 
gotten that  all  the  new  States  framed  their  constitutions  before  they  en- 
tered the  Union;  nevertheless  dependent  upon,  and  preparatory  to,  com- 
ing into  the  Union. 

Unquestionably  the  States  have  the  powers  and  rights  reserved  to  them 
in  and  by  the  National  Constitution ;  but  among  these,  surely,  are  not 
included  all  conceivable  powers,  however  mischievous  or  destructive; 
but,  at  most,  such  only  as  were  known  in  the  world,  at  the  time,  as  gov- 
ernmental powers ;  and,  certainly,  a  power  to  destroy  the  Government 
itself  had  never  been  known  as  a  governmental — as  a  merely  administra 
tive  power.  This  relative  matter  of  National  power  and  State  Rights, 
as  a  principle,  is  no  other  than  the  principle  of  generality  and  locality. 
Whatever  concerns  the  whole  should  be  confided  to  the  wholo — to  tlie 
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ueneral  Government ;  while  whatever  concerns  only  the  State  should  he 
'eft  exdosively  to  the  State.    This  is  all  there  is  of  original  principle 
limt  it.    Whether  the  National  Constitution,  in  defining  boundaries  be- 
tween the  two  has  applied  the  principle  with  exact  accuracy,  is  not  to  Ih 
qnestioned.     We  are  all  bound  by  that  defining,  without  question. 

What  is  now  combated,  is  the  position  that  secession  is  consistent  with 

the  Constitntion — Is  lawful  and  peaceful.    It  is  not  contended  that  there 

if  toy  express  law  for  it;  and  nothing  should  ever  be  implied  as  law  which 

iaads  to  nnjust  or  absurd  consequences.   The  Nation  purchased  with  money 

the  coontries  out  of  which  several  of  these  States  were  formed ;  is  it  jufit 

that  they  shall  go  off  without  leave  and  without  refunding  ?    The  Nation 

paid  very  large  sums  Qn  the  aggregate,  I  believe,  nearly  a  hundred  mil- 

licms)  to  relieve  Florida  of  the  aboriginal  tribes;  is  it  just  that  she  shall 

now  be  off  without  consent,  or  without  making  any  return?    The  Nation 

is  now  in  debt  for  money  applied  to  the  benefit  of  tliese  so-called  seceding 

States  in  common  with  the  rest ;  is  it  just  either  that  creditors  shall  go 

unpaid,  or  the  remaining  States  pay  the  whole  ?    A  part  of  the  present 

Xational  debt  was  contracted  to  pay  the  old  debts  of  Texas ;  is  it  just  that 

she  shall  leave  and  pay  no  part  of  this  herself? 

Again,  if  one  State  may  secede,  so  may  another ;  and  when  all  shaU 
have  seceded,  none  is  left  to  pay  the  debts.  Is  this  quite  just  to  creditors  ? 
Did  we  notify  them  of  this  sage  view  of  ours  when  we  borrowed  tlieir 
money  ?  If  we  now  recognize  this  doctrine  by  allowing  the  seceders  to 
^  in  peace,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  we  can  do  if  others  choose  to  go,  or 
to  extort  terms  npon  which  they  will  promise  to  remain. 

The  seceders  insist  that  our  Constitution  admits  of  secession.  They  have 
assumed  to  make  a  national  constitution  of  their  own,  in  which,  of  neces- 
sity, they  have  either  discarded  or  retained  tlie  right  of  secession,  as  they 
insist  it  exists  in  ours.  If  they  have  discarded  it,  they  thereby  admit 
that,  on  principle,  it  ought  not  to  be  in  ours.  If  they  have  retained  it, 
by  their  own  construction  of  ours,  they  show  that  to  be  consistent  they 
most  secede  from  one  another  whenever  they  shall  find  it  the  easiest  way 
of  settling  their  debts,  or  efiecting  any  other  selfish  or  unjust  object.  The 
principle  itself  is  one  of  disintegration,  and  upon  which  no  Government 
can  possibly  endure. 

If  all  the  States  save  one  should  assert  the  power  to  drive  that  one  out 
of  the  Union,  it  is  presumed  the  whole  class  of  seceder  politicians  would 
at  once  deny  the  power,  and  denounce  the  act  as  the  greatest  outrage 
opon  State  rights.  But  suppose  that  precisely  the  same  act,  instead  of 
being  called  "  driving  the  one  out,"  should  be  called  "  the  seceding  of  the 
others  from  that  one,"  it  would  be  exactly  what  the  seceders  claim  to  do ; 
Qoless,  indeed,  they  make  the  point  that  the  one,  because  it  is  a  minority, 
may  rightfully  do  what  the  others,  because  they  are  a  m<\jority,  may  not 
rightfully  do.  These  politicians  are  subtile  and  profound  on  the  rights  of 
minorities.  They  are  not  partial  to  that  power  which  made  the  Constilu- 
lion,  and  speaks  from  the  preamble,  calling  itself  "  We,  the  People." 
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It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  there  is  to-daj  ft  m^goritj  of  the 
legally  qualified  voters  of  any  State,  except,  perhaps,  South  Carolina,  iu 
favor  of  disunion.  There  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  the  Union  men 
are  the  minority  in  many,  if  not  in  every  other  one,  of  the  so-called  sece- 
ded States.  The  contrary  has  not  been  demonstrated  in  any  one  of  them. 
It  is  ventured  to  aflBrm  this  even  of  Virginia  and  Tennessee ;  for  the  result 
of  an  election  held  in  military  camps,  where  the  bayonets  are  all  on  one 
side  of  the  question  voted  upon,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  demonstra- 
ting popular  sentiment.  At  such  an  election,  all  that  large  class  who  are 
at  once  for  the  Union  and  against  coercion  would  be  coerced  to  vote  against 
the  Union. 

It  may  be  affirmed,  without  extravagance,  that  the  free  institutions  we 
eiyoy  have  developed  the  powers  and  improved  the  condition  of  our  whole 
people  beyond  any  example  in  the  wof Id.  Of  this  we  now  have  a  stri- 
king and  an  impressive  illustration.  So  large  an  army  as  the  Government 
has  now  on  foot  was  never  before  known  without  a  soldier  in  it  but  who 
had  taken  his  place  there  of  his  own  free  choice.  But  more  than  this : 
there  are  many  single  regiments  whose  members,  one  and  another,  possess 
full  practical  knowledge  of- all  the  arts,  sciences,  professions,  and  what- 
ever else,  whether  useful  or  elegant,  is  known  in  the  world ;  and  there  is 
scarcely  one  from  which  there  could  not  be  selected  a  President,  a  Cabi- 
net, a  Congress,  and  perhaps  a  court,  abundantly  competent  to  administer 
the  Government  itself.  Nor  do  I  say  this  is  not  true  also  in  the  army  of 
our  late  friends,  now  adversaries  in  this  contest;  but  if  it  is,  so  much 
better  the  reason  why  the  Government  which  has  conferred  such  benefits 
on  both  them  and  us  should  not  be  broken  up.  Whoever,  in  any  section, 
proposes  to  abandon  such  a  Government,  would  do  well  to  consider  in 
deference  to  what  principle  it  is  that  he  does  it ;  what  better  he  is  likely  to 
get  in  its  stead ;  whether  the  substitute  will  give,  or  be  intended  to  give, 
so  much  of  good  to  the  people  ?  There  are  some  foreshadowings  on  this 
subject.  Our  adversaries  have  adopted  some  declarations  of  independence, 
in  which,  unlike  the  good  old  one,  penned  by  Jefferson,  they  omit  the 
words,  "all  men  are  created  equal."  Why?  They  have  adopted  a  tem- 
porary national  constitution,  in  the  preamble  of  which,  unlike  our  good 
old  one,  signed  by  Washington,  they  omit  "  We,  the  People,"  and  sub- 
stitute, "We,  the  deputies  of  the  sovereign  and  independent  Statea." 
Why?  Why  this  deliberate  pressing  out  of  view  the  rights  of  men  and 
the  autliority  of  the  people  ? 

This  is  essentially  a  people's  contest.  On  the  side  of  the  Union  it  is  a 
struggle  for  maintaining  in  the  world  that  form  and  substance  of  Govem- 
tuent  whose  leading  object  is  to  elevate  the  condition  of  men;  to  lift  arti- 
ficial weights  from,  all  shoulders ;  to  clear  the  paths  of  laudable  pursuits 
for  all ;  to  afford  all  an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair  chance  in  the  race  of 
life.  Yielding  to  partial  and  temporary  departures,  from  necessity,  this  la 
the  leading  ol^ject  of  the  Government  for  whose  existence  we  contend. 
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fim  most  happy  to  believe  that  the  plain  people  understand  and  appre- 
ciate this.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  while  in  this  the  Government's  hour 
<>f  trial,  large  numbers  of  those  in  the  army  and  navy  who  have  been 

^vored  with  the  offices  have  resigned  and  proved  false  to  the  hand  which 

liid  pampered  them«  not  one  common  soldier  or  common  sailor  is  knowu 

to  have  deserted  his  flag. 
Great  honor  is  due  to  those  officers  who  remained  true,  despite  the  ex- 

Ainple  of  their  treacherous  associates ;  but  the  greatest  honor,  and  most 

important  fact  of  all,  is  the  tmaniraous  firmness  of  the  common  soldiers 
and  common  sailors.  To  the  last  man,  so  far  as  known,  they  have  sue- 
oessfolly  resisted  the  traitorous  efforts  of  those  whose  commands  but  an 
liour  before  they  obeyed  as  absolute  law.  This  is  the  patriotic  instinct  of 
plain  people.  They  understand,  without  an  argument,  that  the  destroy- 
ing the  Government  which  was  made  by  Washington  means  no  good  to 
them. 

Onr  popnlar  Grovernment  has  often  been  called  an  experiment.  Two 
points  in  it  our  people  have  already  settled — the  successful  establishing 
tnd  the  successful  administering  of  it.  One  still  remains — its  successful 
maintenance  against  a  formidable  internal  attempt  to  overthrow  it.  It  is 
now  for  them  to  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  those  who  can  fairly  carry 
an  election  can  also  suppress  a  rebellion ;  that  ballots  are  the  rightful  and 
peaceful  successors  of  bullets ;  and  that  when  ballots  have  fairly  and  cou- 
stitutionaUy  decided,  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal  back  to  bullets  * 
that  there  can  be  no  successful  appeal,  except  to  ballots  themselves,  at 
tfuoceeding  elections.  Such  will  be  a  great  lesson  of  peace ;  teaching  men 
that  what  they  cannot  take  by  an  election,  neither  can  they  take  by  a 
war ;  teaching  all  the  folly  of  being  the  beginners  of  a  war. 

Lest  there  be  some  uneasiness  in  the  minds  of  candid  men  as  to  what 
is  to  be  the  course  of  the  Government  towards  the  Soutliern  States  after 
the  rebellion  shall  have  been  suppressed,  the  Executive  deems  it  proper 
to  say,  it  will  be  his  purpose  then,  as  ever,  to  be  guided  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  laws ;  and  that  he  probably  will  have  no  different  under- 
standing of  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Federal  Government  relatively 
to  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the  people  under  the  Oonstitution  than  that 
expressed  in  the  Inaugural  Address. 

He  desires  to  preserve  the  Government,  that  it  may  be  administered  for 
all,  as  it  was  administered  by  the  men  who  made  it.  Loyal  citizens  every- 
where have  the  right  to  claim  this  of  their  Government,  and  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  right  to  withhold  or  neglect  it.  It  is  not  perceived  that  in 
giving  it  there  is  any  coercion,  any  conquest,  or  any  subjugation,  in  auy 
just  sense  of  those  terms. 

The  Constitution  provides,  and  all  the  States  have  accepted  the  provl 
sion,  that  "the  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  Government."    But  if  a  State  may  lawfully  go  out 
of  the  Umon,  having  done  so,  it  may  also  discard  the  republican  form  of 
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Goyernment ;  so  that  to  prevent  its  going  out  is  an  indispensable  meai«a 
to  the  end  of  maintaining  the  guarantee  mentioned ;  and  when  an  end  ia 
lawful  and  obligatory,  the  indispensable  means  to  it  are  also  lawful  and 
•bligatory. 

It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  Executive  found  the  duty  of  em- 
ploying the  war  power  in  defence  of  the  Government  forced  upon  him. 
He  could  but  perform  this  duty  or  surrender  the  existence  of  the  Govern- 
ment. No  compromise  by  public  servants  could  in  this  case  be  a  core ; 
not  that  compromises  are  not  often  proper,  but  that  no  popuiar  Govern- 
ment can  long  survive  a  marked  precedent  that  those  who  carry  an  elec- 
tion can  only  save  the  Government  from  immediate  destruction  by  giving 
up  the  main  point  upon  which  the  people  gave  the  election.  The  people 
themselves,  and  not  their  servants,  can  safely  reverse  their  own  deliberate 
decisions. 

As  a  private  citizen  the  Executive  could  not  have  consented  that  these 
institutions  shall  perish ;  much  less  could  he,  in  betrayal  of  so  vast  and  so 
sacred  a  trust  as  these  free  people  have  confided  to  him.  He  felt  that  he 
had  no  moral  right  to  shrink,  or  even  to  count  the  chances  of  his  own  life, 
iu  what  might  follow.  In  full  view  of  his  great  responsibility  he  has  bo 
far  done  what  he  has  deemed  his  duty.  Yon  will  now,  according  to  yonr 
own  judgment,  perform  yours.  He  sincerely  hopes  that  your  views  and 
your  action  may  so  accord  with  his  as  to  assure  all  faithful  citizens  who 
have  been  disturbed  in  their  rights  of  a  certain  and  speedy  restoration  to, 
them,  under  the  Oonstitution  and  the  laws. 

And  having  thus  chosen  our  course,  without  guile  and  with  pure  pur- 
pose, let  us  renew  our  trust  in  God,  and  go  forwaid  without  fear  and  with 

manly  hearts. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
July  4,  1861. 

Congress  imitated  the  President  in  confining  its  attention 
exclusively  to  the  rebellion  and  the  means  for  its  suppres- 
sion. The  zealous  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the  people 
met  a  prompt  response  from  their  representatives.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  House  was  instructed  on  the  8th 
to  prepare  a  bill  to  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels  against 
the  Government ;  and  on  the  9th,  a  resolution  was  adopted 
(ayes  ninety-eight,  noes  fifty-five),  declaring  it  to  be 
"no  part  of  the  duty  of  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States 
to  capture  and  return  fugitive  slaves."  .  A  bill  was 
promptly  introduced  to  declare  valid  all  the  acts  of  the 
President  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  previous 
to  the  meeting  of  Congress,  and  it  brought  on  a  general 
fliscussion  of  the  principles  involved  and  the  interests 
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I  concerned  in  the  contest  There  were  a  few  in  both 
Houses,  with  John  C.  Breckinridge,  of  Kentucky,  at  their 
head,  who  still  insisted  that  any  resort  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  use  of  the  war  power  against  the  rebels  was 
^constitutional,  and  could  only  end  in  the  destruction 
ot  the  Union  ;  but  the  general  sentiment  of  both  Houses 
folly  sustained  the  President  in  the  steps  he  had  taken. 
The  subject  of  slavery  was  Introduced  into  the  discussion 
commenced  by  Senator  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  who  pro- 
posed on  the  18th  to  amend  the  Army  Bill  by  adding  a 
sectioii  that  no  part  of  the  army  should  be  employed  "  in 
subjecting  or  holding  as  a  conquered  province  any  sov- 
ereign State  now  or  lately  one  of  the  United  States,  or 
in  abolishing  or  interfering  Avith  African  slavery  in  any  of 
the  States."  The  debate  which  ensued  elicited  the  senti- 
ments of  members  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Sherman,  of  Ohio, 
concurred  in  the  sentiment  that  the  war  was  *'not  to  be 
waged  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  any  State  or  freeing 
any  slave,  or  to  interfere  with  the  social  or  domestic  insti- 
tutions of  any  State  or  any  people ;  it  was  to  preserve 
this  Union,  to  maintain  the  Constitution  as  it  is  in  all  its 
clauses,  in  all  its  guarantees,  without  change  or  limita- 
tion." Mr.  Dixon,  of  Connecticut,  assented  to  this,  but 
also  declared,  that  if  the  South  should  protract  the  wax, 
and  "it  should  turn  out  that  either  this  Government  or 
slavery  must  be  destroyed,  then  the  people  of  the  North 
—the  ConservMive  people  of  the  North — would  say, 
rather  than  let  the  Government  perish,  let  slavery  perish." 
Mr.  Lane,  of  Kansas,  did  not  believe  that  slavery  could 
survive  in  any  State  the  march  of  the  Union  armies. 
These  seemed  to  be  the  sentiments  of  both  branches  of 
Congress.  The  amendment  was  rejected,  and  bills  were 
passed  ratifying  the  acts  of  the  President,  authorizing 
him  to  accept  the  services  of  half  a  million  of  volunteers, 
and  placing  five  hundred  millions  of  dollars  at  the  dispo- 
sal of  the  Government  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

On  the  15th  of  July,  Mr.  McClernand,  a  democrat  from 
Illinois,  offered  a  resolution  pledging  the  House  to  vote 
any  amount  of  money  and  any  number  of  men  ncreesary 
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to  suppress  the  rebellion,  and  restore  the  authority  of  the 
Grovemment,  which  was  adopted,  with  but  five  opposing 
votes ;  and  on  the  22d  of  July,  Mr.  Crittenden,  of  Ken- 
tucky, oJBered  the  following  resolution,  defining  the  objects 
of  the  war : — 

JRetolved  by  the  Houie  of  Eepreaentatives  of  the  CongreM  of  the  United 
States^  That  tbe  present  deplorabJe  civil  war  has  been  forced  upon  the 
conntry  by  the  disunionists  of  the  Southern  States,  now  in  arms  against 
the  Constitutional  Gavernment,  and  in  arms  around  the  Capital ;  that  in 
this  national  emergency,  Congress,  banishing  all  feelings  of  mere  passion 
or  resentment,  will  recollect  only  its  duty  to  the  whole  country ;  that  this 
war  is  not  waged  on  their  part  in  any  spirit  of  oppression,  or  for  any  pur- 
pose of  conquest  or  subjugation,  or  purpose  of  overthrowing  or  interfering 
with  the  rights  or  established  institutions  of  those  States,  but  to  defend 
and  maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution,  and  to  preserve  the 
Union  with  all  the  dignity,  equality,  and  rights  of  tlie  several  States  nn- 
impaired ;  and  that  as  soon  as  these  objects  are  accomplished  the  war 
ought  to  cease. 

This  resolution  was  adopted,  with  but  two  dissenting 
votes.  It  was  accepted  by  tlie  whole  country  as  defining 
the  objects  and  limiting  the  continuance  of  the  war,  and 
was  regarded  with  special  favor  by  the  loyal  citizens  of 
the  Border  States,  whose  sensitiveness  on  the  subject  of 
slavery  had  been  skilfully  and  zealously  played  upon  by 
the  agents  and  allies  of  the  rebel  confederacy.  The  war 
was  universally  represented  by  tliese  men  as  waged  for 
the  destruction  of  slavery,  and  as  aiming,  not  at  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union,  but  the  emancipatiofi  of  the  slaves ; 
and  there  was  great  danger  that  these  appeals  to  the  pride, 
the  interest,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  Border  Slave  States 
might  bring  them  to  join  their  fortunes  to  those  of  the 
rebellion.  The  passage  of  this  resolution,  with  so  great  a 
degree  of  unanimity,  had  a  very  soothing  effect  upon  the 
apprehensions  of  these  States,  and  contributed  largely  to 
strengthen  the  Government  in  its  contest  with  the  rebellion. 

The  sentiments  of  Congress  on  this  matter,  as  well  as  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  war,  were  still  further  developed 
in  the  debates  which  followed  the  introduction  to  the  House 
of  a  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  to  "confiscate  property 
used  for  insurrectionary  purposes."     It  was  referred  to 
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the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  reported  back  with  an  amend- 
ment, providing  that  whenever  any  slave  should   be 
required  or  permitted  by  his  master  to  take  up  arms,  or 
be  employed  in  any  fort,  dock-yard,  or  in  any  military 
sernce  in  aid  of  the  rebellion,  he  should  become  entitled 
to  his  freedom.    Mr.  Wickliffe  and  Mr.  Burnett,  of  Ken- 
facky,  at  once  contested  the  passage  of  the  bill,  oji  the 
ground  that  the  Government  had  no  right  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  relation  existing  between  a  master  and 
Ws  slave ;  and  they  were  answered  by  the  Northern  mem- 
bers with  the  argument  that  the  Government  certainly 
had  a  right  to  confiscate  property  of  any  kind  employed 
in  the  rebellion,  and  that  there  was  no  more  reason  for 
protecting  slavery  against  the  consequences  of  exercising 
this  right,  than  for  shielding  any  other  interest  that  might 
be  thus  involved.    The  advocates  of  the  bill  denied  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  law  to  emancipate  the  slaves, 
or  that  it  would  bear  any  such  construction  in  the  courts 
of  justice.    They  repudiated  the  idea  that  men  in  arms 
against  the  Union  and  Constitution  could  claim  the  pro 
taction  of  the  Constitution,  and  thus  derive  from  that 
instrument  increased  ability  to  secure  its  destruction  ;  but 
they  based  their  proposed  confiscation  of  slave  property 
solely  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  necessary  means  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  not  in  any  sense  the  object 
for  which  the  war  was  waged.     After  a  protracted  debate, 
that  section  of  the  bill  which  related  to  this  subject  was 
passed — ^ayes  sixty,  noes  forty-eight — in  the  following 
form: — 

That  whenever,  hereafter,  during  the  present  insnrrection  against  tho 
Government  of  the  United  States,  any  person  claimed  to  he  held  to  labor 
or  service  under  the  laws  of  any  State,  shall  be  required  or  permitted  by 
the  person  to  whom  such  labor  or  service  is  claimed  to  be  due,  or  by  the 
lawful  agent  of  such  person,  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States, 
or  shaU  be  required  or  permitted  by  the  person  to  whom  such  service  or 
labor  is  claimed  to  be  due,  or  his  lawful  agent,  to  work  or  to  be  employed 
in  or  upon  any  fort,  navy-yard,  dock,  armory,  ship,  or  intrenchment,  or 
in  any  military  or  naval  service  whatever,  against  tliQ  Government  and 
lawful  authority  of  the  United  States,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  tho 
person  to  whom  such  service  is  claitned  to  be  due,  shall  forfeit  his  olaim 
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to  sucli  labor,  any  law  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding ;  and  whenever  thereafter  the  person  claiming  snch 
labor  or  service  shall  seek  to  enforce  his  claim,  it  shall  be  a  full  and  suffi 
3ient  answer  to  such  claim  that  the  person  whose  service  or  labor  is 
claimed,  had  been  employed  in  hostile  service  against  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Congress  closed  its  extra  session  on  the  6th  of  August. 
It  had  taken  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  having  clothed  the  Pres- 
ident with  even  greater  power  than  he  had  asked  for  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  avoided  with  just  fidelty 
all  points  which  could  divide  and  weaken  the  loyal  sen- 
timent of  the  country.  The  people  responded  with  hearty 
applause  to  tlie  patriotic  action  of  their  representatives. 
The  universal  temper  of  the  country  was  one  of  buoyancy 
and  hope.  Throughout  the  early  part  of  the  summer  the 
rebels  had  been  steadily  pushing  troops  through  Virginia 
to  the  borders  of  the  Potomac,  menacing  the  National  Cap- 
ital with  capture,  until  in  the  latter  part  of  June  they  had 
an  army  of  not  far  from  thirty-five  thousand  men,  holding 
a  strong  position  along  the  Bull  Run  Creek — its  left  posted 
at  Winchester,  and  its  right  resting  at  Manassas.  It  was 
determined  to  attack  this  force  and  drive  it  from  the  vicin- 
ity of  Washington,  and  the  general  belief  of  the  country 
was  that  this  would  substantially  end  the  war.  The 
National  army,  numbering  about  thirty  thousand  men, 
moved  from  the  Potomac,  on  the  16th  of  July,  under 
General  McDowell,  and  the  main  attack  was  made  on  the 
21st.  It  resulted  in  the  defeat,  with  a  loss  of  four  hundred 
and  eighty  killed  and  one  thousand  wounded,  of  our 
forces,  and.their  falling  back,  in  the  utmost  disorder  and 
confusion,  upon  Washington.  Our  army  was  completely 
routed,  and  if  the  rebel  forces  had  known  the  extent  of 
their  success,  and  had  been  in  condition  to  avail  them 
selves  of  it  with  vigor  and  energy,  the  Capital  would 
easily  have  fallen  into  their  hands. 

The  result  of  this  battle  took  the  whole  country  by  sur- 
prise. Tlie  most  sanguine  expectations  of  a  prompt  and 
decisive  victory  had  been  universally  entertained;  and 
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the  actual  issue  first  revealed  to  the  people  the  prospect 
of  a  long  and  bloody  war.  But  the  public  heart  was  not 
in  the  least  discouraged.  On  the  contrary,  the  effect  was 
to  rouse  still  higher  the  courage  and  determination  of  the 
people.  No  one  dreamed  for  an  instant  of  submission. 
The  most  vigorous  efforts  were  lAade  to  reorganize  the 
army,  to  increase  its  numbers  by  volunteering,  and  to 
establish  a  footing  for  National  troops  at  various  points 
along  the  rebel  coast.  On  the  28th  of  August  Fort  Hat- 
terad  was  surrendered  to  the  National  forces,  and  on  the 
31st  of  October  Port  Royal,  on  the^  coast  of  South  Caro- 
lina, fell  into  possession  of  the  United  States.  On  the  3d 
of  December  Ship  Island,  lying  between  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans,  was  occupied.  Preparations  were  also  made  for 
an  expedition  against  New  Orleans,  and  by  a  series  of 
combined  movements  the  rebel  forces  were  driven  out  of 
Western  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Missouri  —  States  in 
which  the  population  had  from  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
test been  divided  in  sentiment  and  action. 

On  the  31st  of  October  General  Scott,  finding  himself 
unable,  in  consequence  of  illness  and  advancing  age,  to 
take  the  field  or  discharge  the  duties  imposed  by  the 
enlarging  contest,  resigned  his  position  as  commander  of 
the  army,  in  the  following  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  War : — 

HSAD-QUARTKUa  OF  TIIK  ARMT,       ) 

Washington,  October  81, 1S61.  ) 

The  Hon.  S.  Oamebon,  Secretary  of  War : — 

Sm: — For  more  than  three  years  I  have  been  unable,  from  a  hnrt,  to 
DK>nnt  a  horse,  or  to  walk  more  than  a  few  paces  at  a  time,  and  that  with 
much  pain.  Other  and  new  infirmities— dropsy  and  vertigo— admonish 
me  that  repose  of  mind  and  body,  with  the  appliances  of  surgery  and 
medicine,  are  necessary  to  add  a  little  more  to  a  life  already  protracted 
mnch  beyond  the  nsnal  span  of  man. 

It  ifl  under  such  circumstances — made  doubly  painful  by  the  unnatural 
and  unjust  rebellion  now  raging  in  the  Southern  States  of  our  (so  late)  pros 
perouii  and  happy  Union — that  I  am  compelled  to  request  that  my  name 
may  be  placed  on  the  list  of  army  officers  retired  from  active  service. 

As  this  request  is  founded  on  an  absolute  right,  granted  by  a  recent  act 
of  Congress,  I  am  entirely  at  liberty  to  say  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I 
withdraw  myself,  in  these  momentous  times,  from  the  orders  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  treated  me  with  distinguished  kindness  and  courtesy,  whom 
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I  know,  upon  much  personal  intercourse,  to  be  patriotic,  without  sectioual 

oartialities  or  prejudices ;  to  be  highly  conscientious  in  the  porformauce 

of  every  duty,  and  of  unrivalled  activity  and  perseverance. 

And  to  yon,  Mr.  Secretary,  whom  I  now  officially  address  for  tlie  last 

time,  I  beg  to  acknowledge  ray  many  obligations,  for  the  uniform  liigli 

oonsideration  I  have  received  at  your  hands;   and  have  the  honor  to 

remain,  sir,  with  high  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

WiNFiELD  Scott. 

President  Lincolii  waited  upon  General  Scott  at  his 
residence,  accompanied  by  his  Cabinet,  and  made  personal 
expression  to  him  of  the  deep  regret  which  he,  in  common 
with  the  whole  country,  felt  in  parting  with  a  public  ser- 
vant so  venerable  in  years  and  so  illustrious  for  the 
services  he  had  rendered.  He  also  issued  the  following 
order : — 

On  the  first  day  of  November,  1861,  upon  his  own  application  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  Brevet  Lieutenant-Geueral  W infield  Soott 
is  ordered  to  be  placed,  and  hereby  is  placed,  upon  the  list  of  retired 
officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  without  reduction  of  his  current 
pay,  subsistence,  or  allowances. 

The  American  people  will  hear  with  sadness  and  deep  emotion  that 
General  Scott  has  withdrawn  from  the  active  control  of  the  army,  while 
the  President  and  unanimous  Cabinet  express  their  own  and  the  Nation's 
sympathy  in  his  personal  affliction,  and  their  profound  sense  of  the  im- 
portant public  services  rendered  by  him  to  his  country  during  his  long 
and  brilliant  career,  among  which  will  ever  be  gratefully  distinguished  his 
faithful  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  the  Union,  and  the  Flag,  when 
nssailed  by  parricidal  rebellion.  Absauam  Lincoln. 

The  command  of  the  army  then  devolved  by  appoint 
ment  upon  Major-General  McClellan,  who  had  been  re 
called  from  Western  Virginia  after  the  battle  of  Bull  Bun, 
and  had  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  recruiting  the 
army  in  front  of  Washington,  and  preparing  it  for  the 
defence  of  the  Capital,  and  for  a  fresh  advance  upon  the 
forces  of  the  rebellion. 

It  cannot  have  escaped  attention  that  thus  far,  in  its 
policy  concerning  the  war,  the  Government  had  been  very 
greatly  influenced  by  a  desire  to  prevent  the  Border  Slave 
States  from  joining  the  rebel  confederacy.  Their  accession 
would  liave  added  immensely  to  the  forces  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  would  have  increased  very  greatly  the  labor  and 
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difficulty  of  its  suppression.  The  Administration  and 
Congress  had,  therefore,  avoided,  so  far  as  possible,  any 
measures  in  regard  to  slavery  which  could  needlessly  ex- 
cite the  hostile  prejudices  of  th^  people  of  the  Border 
States.  The  Confiscation  Act  affected  only  those  slaves 
who  should  be  "  required  or  permitted"  by  their  masters 
to  render  service  to  the  rebel  cause.  '  It  did  not  in  any 
respect  change  the  condition  of  any  others.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  the  Executive  Department,  acted  upon  tlie  same 
principle.  The  question  first  arose  in  Virginia,  simulta- 
neously at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  On  tlie  26th  of  May,  General  McClellan  issued 
an  address  to  the  people  of  the  district  under  his  com  • 
mand,  in  which  he  said  to  them,  "Understand  one  thing 
clearly:  not  only  will  we  abstain  from  all  interference 
with  your  slavesj  but  we  will,  on  the  contrary,  with  an 
iron  hand  crush  any  attempt  at  insurrection  on  their  part." 
On  the  27th  of  May,  General  Butler,  in  command  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  War  that  he 
was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  number  of  slaves  that 
were  coming  in  from  the  surrounding  country  and  seeking 
protection  within  the  lines  of  his  camp.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  regard  them  as  contraband  of  war,  and  to  em- 
ploy their  labor  at  a  fair  compensation,  against  which 
should  be  charged  the  expense  of  their  support — thb 
relative  value  to  be  adjusted  afterwards.  The  Secretary 
of  War,  in  a  letter  dated  May  30th,  expressed  the  approval 
by  the  Government  of  the  course  adopted  by  General 
Butler,  and  directed  him,  on  the  one  hand,  to  ''permit 
no  interference  by  the  persons  under  his  command  with 
the  relations  of  persons  held  to  service  under  the  laws  of 
any  State,"  and  on  the  other,  to  ''refrain  from  surren- 
dering to  alleged  masters  any  such  persons  who  might 
come  within  his  lines."  * 

On  the  8th  of  August,  after  the  passage  of  the  Confisca- 
tion Act  by  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  War  again  wrote 
to  General  Butler,  setting  forth  somewhat  more  fully  the 
views  of  the  President  and  the  Administration  upon  this 
subject,  as  follows : — 
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It  is  tho  desire  of  the  President  that  all  existing  rights  in  ah  the  StaUi 
bs  fully  respected  and  maintained.  The  war  now  prosecuted  on  the  part 
•jf  the  Federal  Government  is  a  war  for  the  Union,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  all  constitational  rights  of  States  and  the  citizens  of  tho  States  in 
the  Union.  Hence  no  question  can  arise  as  to  fugitives  from  service  within 
the  States  and  Territories  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Union  is  fully 
acknowledged.  The  ordinary  forms  of  judicial  proceeding,  which  must 
be  respected  by  military  and  civil  authorities  alike,  will  suffice  for  tho 
enforcement  of  all  legal  claims.  But  in  States  wholly  or  partially  under 
insurrectionary  control,  where  the  laws  of  the  United  States  are  so  far 
opposed  and  resisted  that  they  cannot  be  effectually  enforced,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  rights  dependent  on  the  execution  of  those  laws  must  temporarily 
fail ;  and  it  is  equally  obvious  that  rights  dependent  on  the  laws  of  the 
States  witliin  which  military  operations  are  conducted  must  be  necessarily 
subordinated  to  the  military  exigencies  created  by  the  insurrection,  if  not 
wholly  forfeited  by  the  treasonable  conduct  of  parties  claiming  them.  To 
this  general  rule  rights  to  services  can  form  no  exception. 

The  act  of  Congress  approved  August  6th,  1861,  declares  that  if  per- 
sons held  to  service  shall  be  employed  in  hostility  to  the  United  States, 
tlie  right  to  their  services  shall  be  forfeited,  and  such  persons  shall  be 
discharged  tlierefrom.  It  follows  of  necessity  that  no  claim  can  be  recog- 
nized by  the  military  authorities  of  tho  Union  to  the  services  of  such  per 
sons  when  fugitives. 

A  more  difficult  question  is  presented  in  respect  to  persons  escaping 
from  tho  service  of  loyal  masters.  It  is  quite  apparent  that  the  laws  of 
the  State,  under  which  only  tho  services  of  such  fugitives  can  be  claimed, 
must  needs  bo  wholly,  or  almost  wholly  suspended,  as  to  remedies,  by  tho 
insurrection  and  the  military  measures  necessitated  by  it ;  and  it  is  equally 
apparent  that  the  substitution  of  military  for  judicial  measures,  for  the 
enforcement  of  such  claims,  must  be  attended  by  great  inconveniences, 
embarrassments,  and  injunos. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the  substantial 
rights  of  loyal  masters  will  be  best  protected  by  receiving  such  fugitives, 
as  well  as' fugitives  from  disloyal  masters,  into  the  services  of  the  United 
States,  and  employing  them  under  such  organizations  and  in  such  occupa- 
tions as  circumstances*  may  suggest  or  require.  Of  course  a  record  should 
be  kept,  showing  the  name  and  description  of  the  fugitives,  the  name  and 
the  character,  as  loyal  or  disloyal,  of  the  master,  and  such  facts  as  may 
be  necessary  to  a  correct  understanding  of  the  circumstances  of  each  case, 
^fter  tranquillity  shall  have  been  restored.  Upon  the  return  of  peaco. 
Congress  will  doubtless  properly  provide  for  all  the  persons  thus  received 
into  the  service  of  the  Union,  and  for  just  compensation  to  loyal  masten*. 
Ill  this  way  only,  it  would  seem,  can  the  duty  and  safety  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  tho  just  rights  of  all,  befnlly  reconciled  and  harmonized. 

You  will  therefore  consider  yourself  as  instructed  to  govern  your  future 
action,  in  respect  to  fugitives  fi'om  service,  by  the  princij)le3  herein  stated. 
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and  *ill  report  from  time  to  time,  and  at  least  twice  in  each  month,  yonr 

wtion  ID  the  premises  to  this  Department.     You  will,  however,  neither 

iathorize  nor  permit  any  interference,  by  the  troops  under  your  command, 

irith  the  servants  of  peaceful  citizens,  in  house  or  field,  nor  will  you,  in 

my  way,  encourage  such  servants  to  leave  the  lawful  service  of  their 

ouist^rs;   nor  will  you,  except  in  cases  where  the  public  safety  may  seem 

to  require  it,  prevent  the  voluntary  return  of  any  fugitive  to  the  service 

from  which  he  may  have  escaped. 

The  same  policy  was  adopted  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try. All  interference  with  the  internal  institutions  of 
any  State  was  expressly  forbidden ;  but  the  Government 
would  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  a  portion  of  the 
slaves,  taking  care  fully  to  provide  for  compensation  to 
loyal  masters.  On  the  16th  of  August,  Hon.  C.  B.  Smith, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  a  speech  made  at  Providence, 
Rhode  Island,  took  occasion  to  declare  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  upon  this  subject.  Its  theory,  said  he,  is, 
that  *'the  States  are  sovereign  within  their  spheres ;  the 
Grovemment  of  the  United  States  has  no  more  right  to 
interfere  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  South  Carolina 
than  it  has  to  interfere  with  the  peculiar  institution  of 
Rhode  Island,  whose  benefits  I  have  enjoyed." 

On  the  31st  of  August,  General  Fremont,  commanding 
the  Western  Department,  which  embraced  Missouri  and  a 
part  of  Kentucky,  issued  an  order  "extending  and  de 
Glaring  established  martial  law  throughout  the  State  of 
Missouri,!'  and  declaring  that  "the  property,  real  and 
persona],  of  all  persons  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  who 
shall  take  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  or  who  shall 
be  directly  proven  to  have  taken  an  active  part  ^vith  their 
enemies  in  the  field,  is  declared  to  be  confiscated  to  the 
public  use,  and  their  slaves,  if  any  they  have,  are  hereby 
declared  free  men.".  The  President  regarded  this  order 
as  transcending  the  authority  vested  in  him  by  the  Act  of 
Congress,  and  wrote  to  General  Fremont,  calling  his  at- 
tention to  this  point,  and  requesting  him  to  modify  his 
proclamation  so  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  law.  Gen- 
eral Fremont,  desiring  to  throw  off  from  himself  the 
responsibility  of  changing   his   action,   desired   an  ex 
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plicit  order — whereupon  the  President  thus  addressed 
him: —  • 

Wasuimotok,  D.  C,  September  11,  1S6L 

M^or-General  John  0.  Fbemont  : — 

Sir  : — Yours  of  the  8th,  in  answer  to  mine  of  the  2d  instant,  was  just 
received.  Assured  that  you  upon  the  ground  could  better  judge  of  the 
necessities  of  your  position  than  I  could  at  this  distance,  on  seeing  your 
proclamation  of  August  30,  I  perceived  no  general  objection  to  it;  tho 
particular  clause,  however,  in  relation  to  the  confiscation  of  property  and 
the  liberation  of  slaves,  appeared  to  me  to  be  objectionable  in  its  non- 
conformity to  the  Act  of  Congress,  passed  the  6th  of  last  August,  npoo. 
the  same  subjects,  and  hence  I  wrote  you  expressing  my  wish  that  that 
clause  should  be  modified  accordingly.  Your  answer,  just  received,  ex- 
presses the  preference  on  your  part  that  I  should  make  an  open  order  for 
the  modification,  which  I  very  cheerfully  do.  It  is  therefore  ordered  that 
the  said  clause  of  said  proclamation  be  so  modified,  held,  and  constmed, 
08  to  conform  with,  and  not  to  transcend,  the  provisions  on  the  same  inib- 
ject  contained  in  the  act  of  Congress  entitled  ^^  An  Act  to  confiscate  prop- 
erty used  for  insurrectionary  purposes,"  approved  August  6,  1861,  and 
the  said  act  be  published  at  length  with  this  order. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lxnoolbt. 

These  views  of  the  Government  were  still  farther  en- 
forced in  a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to  General  T. 
W.  Sliennan,  who  commanded  the  expedition  to  Port 
Royal,  and  in  orders  issued  by  General  Dix  in  Virginia, 
on  the  17th  of  November,  and  by  General  Halleck,  who 
succeeded  General  Fremont  in  the  Western  Department, 
prohibiting  fugitive  slaves  from  being  received  within 
the  lines  of  the  army.  .  During  all  this  time  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  in  various  quarters  to  induce  the  Presi- 
dent to  depart  from  this  policy,  and  not  only  to  proclaim 
a  general  emancipation  of  all  the  slaves,  but  to  put  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  employ  them  in  the  field  against  the 
rebels.  But  they  were  ineflfectual.  The  President  ad- 
hered fii-mly  and  steadily  to  the  policy  which  the  then 
existing  circumstances  of  the  country,  in  his  judgment, 
rendered  wise  and  necessary ;  and  he  was  sustained  in 
this  action  by  tlie  public  sentiment  of  the  loyal  States, 
and  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  in  the  Slave  States 
along  the  border.  The  course  which  he  pursued  at  that 
time  contributed  largely,  beyond  doub^  to  strengthen 
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the  caase  of  the  Union  in  those  Border  States,  and  espe- 
cially to  withdraw  Tennessee  from  her  hastily  formed 
connection  with  the  rebel  Confederacy.  * 

In  the  early  part  of  November  an  incident  occurred 
which  threatened  for  a  time  to  involve  the  country  in 
open  war  with  England.  On  the  7th  of  that  month  the 
British  mail  steamer  7?rent  left  Havana  for  St.  Thomas, 
having  on  board  Messrs.  J.  M.  Mason  and  John  Slidell, 
on  their  way  as  commissioners  from  the  Confederate 
States  to  England  and  Prance.  On  tlie  8th  the  Th-ent  was 
hailed  from  the  United  States  frigate  San  Jacinto^  Captain 
Wilkes,  and  brought-to  by  a  shot  across  her  bows.  Two 
uflSic^rs  and  about  twenty  armed  men  from  the  latter  then 
went  on  board  the  Trent^  searched  her,  and  took  from 
her  by  force,  and  against  the  protest  of  the  British  offi- 
cers, the  two  rebel  commissioners,  with  Messrs.  Eustis 
and  McParland,  their  Secretaries,  who  were  brought  to 
the  United  States  and  lodged  in  Fort  Warren,  the  Trent 
being  released  and  proceeding  on  her  way.  The  most 
intense  excitement  pervaded  the  country  when  news  of 
this  affair  was  received.  The  feeling  was  one  of  admira- 
tion at  the  boldness  of  Captain  Wilkes,  and  of  exultation 
at  the  capture  of  the  rebel  emissaries.  In  England  the 
most  intense  and  passionate  resentment  took  possession 
of  the  public  mind.  The  demand  for  instant  redress  was 
universal,  and,  in  obedience  to  it,  the  Government  at 
once  ordered  troops  to  Canada  and  the  outfit  of  vessels 
of  war. 

Our  Government  met  the  matter  with  prompt  and  self- 
possessed  decision.  On  the  30th  of  November  Mr.  Sew- 
ard wrote  to  Mr.  Adams  a  general  statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case,  accompanied  by  the  assurance  that  ' '  in  the 
capture  of  Messrs.  Mason  and  Slidell  Captain  Wilkes  had 
acted  without  any  instructions  from  the  Government," 
and  that  our  Government  was  prepared  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  a  perfectly  fair  and  friendly  spirit  as  soon  as 
the  ground  taken  by  the  British  Government  should  be 
made  known.  Earl  Russell,  under  the  same  date,  wrote 
to  T  ord  Lyons,  rehearsing  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  say 
14 
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ing  that  the  British  Government  was  "  willing  to  beliere 
Ihat  the  nayal  officer  who  committed  the  aggression  was 
not  ticting  in  compliance  with  any  authority  from  liis 
Government,"  because  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  "must  be  fully  aware  that  the  British  Government 
could  not  allow  such  an  affront  to  the  national  honor  to 
pass  without  full  reparation."  Earl  Russell  trusted, 
therefore,  that  when  the  matter  should  be  brought  under 
its  notice  the  United  States  Government  would,  ^' of  its 
own  accord,  offer  to  the  British  Government  such  redress 
as  alone  could  satisfy  the  British  nation,  namely,  the  lib- 
eration of  the  four  gentlemen  and  their  delivery  to  the 
British  minister,  that  they  may  again  be  placed  under 
British  protection,  and  a  suitable  apology  for  the  aggres- 
sion which  has  been  committed."  In  a  subsequent  note 
Lord  Lyons  was  instructed  to  wait  seven  days  after  its 
delivery  for  a  reply  to  this  demand,  and  in  case  no  an- 
swer, or  any  other  answer  than  a  compliance  with  lis 
terms,  should  be  given  by  the  expiration  of  that  time,  he 
was  to  leave  Washington  with  the  archives  of  the  l^a- 
tion,  and  repair  immediately  to  London. 

On  the  26th  of  December  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  di- 
rection of  the  President,  sent  a  reply  to  this  dispatch,  in 
which  the  whole  question  was  discussed  at  length,  and 
with  conspicuous  ability.  The  Government  decided  that 
the  detention  of  the  vessel,  and  the  removal  from  her  of 
the  emissaries  of  the  rebel  confederacy,  was  justifiable  by 
the  laws  of  war  and  the  practice  and  precedents  of  the 
British  Government ;  but  that  in  assuming  to  decide  upon 
the  liability  of  these  persons  to  capture  for  himself,  in- 
stead of  sending  them  before  a  legal  tribunal  where  a 
regular  trial  could  be  had.  Captain  Wilkes  had  departed 
from  the  rule  of  international  law  uniformly  asserted  by 
the  American  Government,  and  forming  part  of  its  most 
cherished  policy.  The  Government  decided,  therefore, 
that  the  four  persons  in  question  would  be  ''cheerfully 
liberated."  This  decision,  sustained  by  the  reasoning 
advanced  in  its  suppo/i:,  commanded  the*  immediate  and 
universal  acquiescence  of  the  American  people ;  while  in 
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England  it  was  received  with  hearty  applause  by  the 
Mends  of  this  country,  especially  as  it  silenced  the  clam- 
ors and  disappointed  the  hostile  hopes  of  its  enemies. 
The  French  Government  had  joined  that  of  England  in 
its  representations  upon  this  subject,  and  the  decision  of 
our  Government  was  received  there  with  equal  satisfac- 
tion.    The  effect  of  the  incident,  under  the  just  and  judi- 
cious course  adopted  by  the  Administration,  was  emi- 
nently favorable  to  the  United  States — increasing  the 
general  respect  for  its  adherence  to  sound  principles  of 
public  law,  and  silencing  effectually  the  slander  that  its 
Government  was  too  weak  to  disappoint  or  thwart  a  pop- 
ular clamor.     One  of  the  immediate  fruits  of  the  discus- 
sion was  the  prompt  rejection  of  all  demands  for  recog- 
nizing the  independence  of  the  Confederate  States. 
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Congress  met  in  regular  session  (the  second  of  the 
•  Thirty-seventh  Congress)  on  the  2d  of  December,  1861. 
On  the  next  day  the  President  sent  in  his  Annual  Message, 
as  follows  : — 

Fkllow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

In  the  midst  of  unprecedented  political  troubles,  we  have  cause  of  great 
^^ratitude  to  God  for  unusual  good  health  and  most  abundant  harvests. 

You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that,  in  the  peculiar  exigencies  of  the 
times,  our  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  has  been  attended  with  profound 
solicitude,  chiefly  turning  upon  our  own  domestic  affairs. 

A  disloyal  portion  of  the  American  people  have,  during  the  whole  year, 
been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  divide  and  destroy  the  Union.  A  nation 
which  endures  factious  domestic  division  is  exposed  to  disrespect  abroad ; 
and  one  party,  if  not  both,  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  invoke  foreign  inter- 
vention. 

Nations  thus  tempted  to  interfere  are  not  always  able  to  resist  the 
counsels  of  seeming  expediency  and  ungenerous  ambition,  although 
measures  adopted  under  such  influences  seldon  fail  to  be  unfortunate  and 
injurious  to  those  adopting  them. 

The  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have  offered  the  rain  of 
our  country,  in  return  for  the  aid  and  comfort  which  they  have  invoked 
abroad,  have  received  lest  patronage  and  encouragement  than  they  prob- 
ably expected.    If  it  were  just  to  suppose,  as  the  insurgents  have  seemed 
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to    xt^aamv,  that  foreign  cations,  id  this  case,  disenrding  all  n 
and  treaty  obligation*,  would  ,i.ct  solely  and  soltislily  Tor  tlic 
re»t«)ratioii  of  commerce,  including  eapecially  tiio  ocqiiisitioni 
tlios«  nations  appear,  as  yet,  not  to  have  aoon  their  way  to  f 
moz-e  directly,  or  clearly,  through  tlie  destruction,  thftn  thnm 
^r-r^tion,  of  the  Union.     If  we  coald  dare  to  believe  that  for*! 
nrc  aetnated  by  no  higher  principle  than  this,  I  am  i^ulte  i 
RUnicDl  conld  he  made  to  show  them  tliat  they  can  reach  thuB 
readiily  and  easily  by  aiding  to  crush  this  rebellion,  than  byl 
eonx-agemcnt  to  it. 

Xhe  principal  lever  relied  on  by  the  inanrgents  for  < 
RAtioDS  to  hostility  against  us,  as  already  intimated,  is  the 
of  commerce.    Those  nations,  however,  not  iniprohablv 
first,  that  it  waa  the  Union  which  made,  as  well  onr  for 
mestic  commerce.    They  can  scarcely  have  failed  to  pcrceit 
for  disunion  prodnced  the  ezisting  diScnlty;  and  that  oi 
pnnnlKs  mtifb  durable  peace,  and  a  more  extensive,  valuable,  I 
commerce,  than  can  the  same  nation  broken  into  hostile  fragnr 
It    is  not  my  purpose  to  review  our  discussions  with   fortl 
^^^eanse  whatever  might  be  their  wishes  or  diapositinns,  lli 
oor  country  and  the  stability  of  our  Government  mainly  d.>ii 
«eni,  but  on  the  loyalty,  virtue,  patriotism,  and  intelligence 
icAn  people.    The  correspondenoe  itself,  with  the  a^unl  r 
herewith  submitted. 

I  ventnre  to  hope  it  will  appear  that  we  have  practised  pti 
Vibftrality  towards  foreign  power?,  averting  cauaefl  of  irritatioJ 
nnnneBa  majutaining  our  own  tipht*  and  honor. 

Since,  however,  it  is  apparent  that  here,  as  in  every  iither  s 
^^iigers  necessarily  attend  domestic  difficulties,  I  reci>mineiid 
"■d  ample  measures  be  adopt«d  for  maintaining  the  puiilii 
every  side.  While,  undertliisgencral  recommendation,  provisi 
•Og  onr  sea-coast  line  readily  ocunrs  to  the  mind,  I  also,  in  T 
XWtion,  aak  the  attention  of  Cnngrcss  to  our  great  lakes  and 
Wiertd  that  some  fortifications  and  di?p6t«  of  arms  and  ini 
"rbor  and  na^■igation  improvements,  all  at  well-seleettd 
"•*••,  would  be  of  great  importance  to  the  national  dieftncc  . 
"on.  I  ask  attention  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 
''"eport,  upon  the  same  general  subject. 

'de«m  it  of  importance  that  the  loyal  regions  of  Eai't  T 
■*l«rn  Xurth  Carolina  should  be  connected  with  Keniur 
^faj  parts  of  tho  Union  hy  railroad.  I  therefore  reco 
"''''•••J  measnre,  that  Congress  provide  for  the  conslructii^r 
"^e^dily  asposaible. 

•eiitocky  will  no  doubt  co-operate,  and  through  her  Legisl  J 
^  UcM  Jndicions  soleotion  of  a.  line.      The  northern   t 
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connect  with  some  ozisting  railroad,  and  whether  the  rente  shall  be  from 
Lexington  or  Nicholasville  to  the  Onmberland  Gap,  or  from  Lebanon  to 
the  Tennesee  line,  in  the  direction  of  EnozTille,  or  on  some  still  different 
line,  can  easUy  be  determined.  Kentucky  and  the  General  (rOTemment 
co-operating,  the  work  can  be  completed  in  a  very  short  time,  and  when 
done  it  will  be  not  only  of  vast  present  nsefulness,  bnt  also  a  Talnable 
permanent  improvement  worth  its  cost  in  all  the  future. 

Some  treaties,  designed  chiefly  for  the  interests  of  commerce,  and  having 
no  grave  political  importance,  have  been  negotiated,  and  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Senate  for  their  consideration.  Although  we  have  failed  to  indnoe 
some  of  the  commercial  Powers  to  adopt  a  desirable  melioration  of  the  rigor 
of  maritime  war,  we  have  removed  all  obstructions  from  the  way  of  thi« 
humane  reform,  except  such  as  are  merely  of  temporary  and  accidental 
occurrence. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  correspondence  between  her  Britannic 
Majesty's  Minister,  accredited  to  this  Government,  and  the  Secretary  of 
State,  relative  to  the  detention  of  the  British  ship  Perthshire  in  June  last 
by  the  United  States  steamer  MassachusetU^  for  a  supposed  breach  of  the 
blockade.  As  this  detention  was  occasioned  by  an  obvious  misapprehen- 
sion of  the  facts,  and  as  justice  requires  that  we  should  commit  no  belliger- 
ent act  not  founded  in  strict  right  as  sanctioned  by  .public  law,  I  recom- 
mend that  an  appropriation  be  made  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  demand  of 
the  owners  of  the  vessel  for  her  detention. 

I  repeat  the  recommendation  of  my  predecessor  in  his  annual  message  to 
Congress  in  December  last  in  regard  to  the  disposition  of  the  surplus 
which  will  probably  remain  after  satisfying  the  claims  of  American  citizens 
against  China,  pursuant  to  the  awards  of  the  commissioners  under  the  act 
of  the  3d  of  March,  1859. 

If,  however,  it  should  not  be  deemed  advisable  to  carry  that  recom- 
mendation into  effect,  I  would  suggest  that  authority  be  given  for  invest- 
ing the  principal  over  the  proceeds  of  the  surplus  referred  to  in  good  se- 
curities, with  a  view  to  the  satisfaction  of  such  other  just  claim  of  our 
citizens  against  China  as  are  not  unlikely  to  arise  hereafter  in  the  course 
o^  our  extensive  trade  with  that  empire. 

By  the  act  of  the  6th  of  August  last,  Congress  authorized  the  President 
to  instruct  the  commanders  of  suitable  vessels  to  defend  themselves  agaiifst 
i».nd  to  capture  pirates.  This  authority  has  been  exercised  in  a  single  in- 
stance only. 

For  the  more  effectual  protection  of  our  extensive  and  valuable  com- 
merce in  the  Eastern  seas  especially,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  also  be 
adrisable  to  authorize  the  commanders  of  sailing-vessels  to  recapture  any 
prizes  which  pirates  may  make  of  the  United  States  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes, and  the  Consular  Courts  established  by  law  in  Eastern  countries  to 
adjudicate  the  cases  in  the  event  that  this  should  not  be  objected  to  by 
the  loca^  authorities. 
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If  1117  good  reason  exists  w1)7  wo  should  pergovcr«  longcrl 
linldiug  our  recognition  of  the  indcpenilence  and  soveroi^-nt;  W 
and  Ijberio,  I  am  Dnabl«  to  disMrn  it.  Unwilling,  howev<? 
a  aorel  policy  in  regard  to  thciii  withuut  tlic  sjiprobation  of  Ol 
Bobinit  to  vonr  considerotion  the  cipedieney  of  an  iiniropriT 
maiotaininE  a  Ckargi  d'Affaira  near  each  of  those  new  statcsfl 
Dot  admit  of  doniitthat  important  commercial  advontagce  miglit  iT 
1*7  favorable  treaties  with  them.  I 

The  operations  of  tm  Treosarj  daring  the  period  whloh  hil 
aince  7onr  ac^ournment  have  been  ccmdncted  with  signal  ^ 
patriotism  of  the  people  has  placed  at  the  difposal  of  the  Qo\ 
large  means  demanded  b7  the  pnblic  exigcnrics.    Uncii  rjf  th<l 
loan  lias  been  taken  by  citizcDS  of  the  indnstrial  classes,  wltc 
in  their  conntry's  fnith,  and  zeal  for  their  country's  dclivei 
prcitent  peril,  have  induced  tliem  to  contribute  to  the  \m 
Government  the  whole  of  their  limite<l  acquisitions.    Tliis  fuel 
pccnlior  obligations  to  econom7  in  disbursement  and  energy  T 
Th<;  rcrenae  from  all  sonrces,  inclnilirig  loans  for  the  (inanciai  j 
on  the  80th  of  June,  1861,  was  }6G,835,900  ST ;  and  the  eipondl 
the  same  period,  including  payments  on  account  of  the  pnblic  1' 
1^,573,034  47 ;  leavinfc  a  balance  in  the  treasury,  on  the  Ut  1 
(S,23T,0aS  80  fbr  the  first  rjuartcr  of  the  tinnncial  year  ondinl 
tember  80,  IBSl.     The  receipts  from  all  sources,  including  the 
!       Jul7  1,  were  $103,532,509  2T,  and  the  expenses  %m.ZZi.7%^  ool 
:       abaIanc«,onthelstof  October,  1861,  of(4,2S3,TTG  18. 
Estimates  for  the  remaining  three-quarters  of  the  yei 
fiunciiil  year  of  186:1,  together  with  liis  views  of  the  ways 
Dinting  the  demands  contemplated  by  thetii,  will  be  submit. 
fcj  the  Secretary  of  the  Trca.*nry.     It  is  gratifying  Xn  know 
rsptoaes  made  ncccsa.iry  by  the  robclliiin  itre  not  beyond  the  ri 
tb«  Juyal  people,  and  to  believe  that  the  Mime  patriotism  whicll 
A^  sustained  the  Government  will  continue  to  sustain  it 
anion  shall  again  bless  the  land.     1  respectfully  refer  to  tlie  repl 
Secretary  of  War  for  information  respecting  the  numcricnJ  strer 
.*'"»y,  and  for  recommendations  Iinving  in  view  an  increSHeof  its 
;•"•!  the  well-being  of  the  various  branciies  of  the  service  intru 
•■'^*-     It  is  gratifying  to  know  thattlie  patriotism  of  the  people  I 
*9Qa,I  to  the  occasion,  and  that  the  niimher  of  troops  tenderel 
M,co43d  Uie  force  which  Congress  authorized  me  to  call  in 
J*"*^  with  pleasure  to  those  portions  of  his  report  which  in 
9^   Oreditable  degree  of  discipline  nlready  attained  by  onr 

*^  ^'xeellent  sanitnry  condition  of  the  entire  army.    The  re., _ 

'*».•  Secretary  for  an  organization  of  the  militia  upon  a  uniforiB 
^***T>iect  of  vital  importance  to  the  fntnre  safety  of  the  conn 
■■*»*»iend«d  to  tlie  serious  attention  of  Congres.*.    The  large  a 
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tlie  regular  army,  in  oonnection  with  the  defection  that  has  so  considera* 
hly  diminished  the  numher  of  ita  officers^  gives  peculiar  importance  to  his 
recommendation  for  increasing  the  corps  of  cadets  to  the  greatest  capacity 
of  the  Military  Academy. 

By  mere  omission,  I  presume,  Congress  has  failed  to  provide  chaplaina 
for  the  hospitals  occupied  by  the  volunteers.  This  subject  was  brought  to 
my  notice,  and  I  was  induced  to  draw  up  the  form  of  a  letter,  one  copy 
of  which,  properly  addressed,  has  been  delivered  to  each  of  the  I>ersons, 
and  at  the  dates  respectively  named  and  stated  in%  schedule,  containing, 
also,  the  form  of  the  letter  marked  A,  and  herewith  transmitted.  These 
gentlemen,  I  understand,  entered  upon  the  duties  designated  at  the  times 
respectively  stated  in  the  schedule,  and  have  labored  faithfully  therein 
ever  since.  I  therefore  recommend  that  they  be  compensated  at  the  same 
rate  as  chaplains  in  the  army.  I  further  suggest  that  general  provision  be 
made  for  chaplains  to  serve  at  hospitals,  as  well  as  with  regiments. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  presents^  in  detail,  the  opera 
tions  of  that  branch  of  the  service,  the  activity  and  energy  which  have 
characterized  its  administration,  and  the  results  of  measures  to  increase 
its  efficiency  and  power.  Such  have  been  the  additions,  by  construction 
and  purchase,  that  it  may  almost  be  said  a  navy  has  been  created  and 
brought  into  service  since  our  difficulties  commenced. 

Besides  blockading  our  extensive  coast,  squadrons  larger  than  ever 
before  assembled  under  our  flag  have  been  put  afloat,  and  performed  deeds 
which  have  increased  our  naval  renown. 

I  would  invite  special  attention  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
for  a  more  perfect  organization  of  the  navy,  by  introducing  additional 
grades  in  the  service. 

The  present  organization  is  defective  and  unsatisfactory,  and  the  sug- 
gestions submitted  by  the  department  will,  it  is  believed,  if  adopted,  ob- 
viate the  difficulties  alluded  to,  promote  harmony,  and  increase  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  navy. 

There  are  three  vacancies  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court — ^two  bj 
the  decease  of  Justices  Daniel  and  McLean,  and  one  by  the  resignation  of 
Justice  Campbell.  I  have  so  far  forborne  making  nominations  to  fill  these 
vacancies  for  reasons  which  I  will  now  state.  Two  of  the  outgoing  judges 
resided  within  the  States  now  overrun  by  revolt ;  so  that  if  successors 
were  appointed  in  the  same  localities,  they  could  not  now  serve  upon  their 
circuits ;  and  many  of  the  most  competent  men  there  probably  would  not 
take  the  personal  hazard  of  accepting  to  serve,  even  here,  upon  the  su- 
preme bench.  I  have  been  unwilling^  to  throw  all  the  appointments 
northward,  thus  disabling  myself  from  doing  justice  to  the  South  on  the 
return  of  peace ;  although  I  may  remark,  that  to  transfer  to  the  North 
one  which  has  heretofore  been  in  the  South,  would  not,  with  reference  to 
territory  and  population,  be  niyust. 

During  the  long  and  brilliant  judicial  career  of  Judge  McLean,  his  oir-    | 
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^  ^  grew  into  an  empire — altogether  too  large  for  any  one  judge  to  give 

^^^  Courts  therein  more  than  a  nominal  attendance — rising  in  population 

^^^^^  one  million  four  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  and  eigliteen,  in  1830, 

j        nz  million  one  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  four  hundred  and  five, 

^  JS60. 

Besides  this,  the  country  generally  has  outgrown  our  present  judicial 
stem.  If  uniformity  was  at  all  intended,  the  system  requires  that  all 
States  shall  he  accommodated  with*  Circuit  Courts,  attended  hy  su* 
reme  judges,  while,  in  fact,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Florida, 
exas,  California,  and  Oregon,  have  never  had  any  such  courts.  Nor  can 
XJiia  well  he  remedied  without  a  change  of  the  system ;  because  the  add- 
of  jadges  to  the  Supreme  Court,  enough  for  the  accommodation  of  all 
of  the  country  with  Circuit  Courts,  would  create  a  court  altogether 
Hoc  nnmerous  for  a  judicial  body  of  any  sort.  And  the  evil,  if  it  be  one, 
'will  increase  as  new  States  come  into  the  Union.  Circuit  Courts  are  use- 
ful, or  they  are  not  useful.  If  useful,  no  State  should  be  denied  them ;  if 
not  useful,  no  State  should  have  them.  Let  tliem  be  provided  for  all,  or 
abolished  as  to  all. 

Three  modifications  occur  to  me,  either  of  which,  I  think,  would  be  an 
improvement  upon  our  present  system.  Let  the  Supreme  Covirt  be  of 
convenient  number  in  every  event.  Then,  first,  let  the  whole  country  be 
divided  into  circuits  of  convenient  size,  the  supreme  judges  to  serve  in  a 
number  of  them  corresponding  to  their  own  number,  and  independent 
circuit  judges  be  provided  for  all  the  rest.  Or,  secondly,  let  the  supreme 
judges  be  relieved  from  circuit  duties,  and  circuit  judges  provided  ^  r  all 
the  circuits.  Or,  thirdly,  dispense  with  circuit  courts  altogether,  leaviug 
the  judicial  functions  wholly  to  the  district  courts  and  an  independent 
Supreme  Court. 

I  respectfully  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress  the  present 
oondition  of  the  statute  laws,  with  the  hope  that  Congress  will  be  able 
to  find  an  easy  remedy  for  many  of  the  inconveniences  and  evils  which 
eonstantly  embarrass  those  engaged  in  the  practical  administration  of 
them.  Since  the  organization  of  the  Government,  Congress  has^  enacted 
some  five  thousand  acts  and  joint  resolutions,  which  fill  more  than  six 
thousand  closely-printed  pages,  and  are  scattered  through  many  volumes. 
Many  of  these  acts  have  beer,  drawn  in  haste  and  without  sufficient  cau- 
tion, so  that  their  provisions  are  often  obscure  in  themselves,  or  in  con- 
flict with  each  other,  or  at  least  so  doubtful  as  to  render  it  very  difficult 
for  even  the  best-informed  persons  to  ascertain  precisely  what  the  statute 
law  really  is. 

It  seems  to  me  very  important  that  the  statute  laws  should  be  made  as 
plain  and  intelligible  as  possible,  and  be  reduced  to  as  small  a  compass  as 
may  consist  with  the  fulness  and  precision  of  the  will  of  the  legislature 
and  the  perspicuity  of  its  language.  This,  well  done,  would,  I  thint, 
greatly  facilitate  the  labors  of  tliose  whose  duty  it  is  to  assist  in  the  ad- 
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ministration  of  the  laws,  and  would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  people,  b  j 
placing:  before  them,  In  a  more  accessible  and  intelligible  form,  the  luw« 
which  80  deeply  concern  their  interests  and  their  dnties. 

I  am  informed  by  some  whose  opinions  I  respect,  that  all  the  acts  of 
Congress  now  in  force,  and  of  a  permanent  and  general  nature,  might  be 
revised  and  rewritten,  so  as  to  be  embraced  in  one  volume  (or,  at  most, 
two  volumes)  of  ordinary  and  convenient  size.  And  I  respectfully  recom- 
mend to  Congress  to  consider  of  the  subject,  and,  if  my  suggestion  be  ap- 
proved, to  devise  such  plan  as  to  their  wisdom  shall  seem  most  proper  for 
the  attainment  of  the  end  proposed. 

One  of  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  present  insurrection  is  the 
entire  suppression,  in  many  places,  of  all  the  ordinary  means  of  admin- 
istering civil  justice  by  the  officers,  and  in  the  forms  of  existing  law.  This 
is  the  case,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  all  the  insurgent  States ;  and  as  our 
armies  advance  upon  and  take  possession  of  parts  of  those  States,  the 
practical  evil  becomes  more  apparent.  There  are  no  courts  nor  officers  to 
whom  the  citizens  of  other  States  may  apply  for  the  enforcement  of  their 
lawful  claiois  against  citizens  of  the  insurgent  States ;  and  there  is  a  vast 
amount  of  debt  constituting  such  claims.  Some  have  estimated  it  as  high 
as  two  hundred  million  dollars,  due,  in  large  part,  from  insurgents  in  open 
rebellion  to  loyal  citizens  who  are,  even  now,  making  great  sacrifices  \l 
che  discharge  of  their  patriotic  duty  to  support  the  Government. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  been  urgently  solicited  to  establish, 
by  military  power,  courts  to  administer  summary  justice  in  such  cases.  I 
have  thus  far  declined  to  do  it,  not  becaus^  had  any  doubt  that  The  end 
proposed — the  collection  of  the  debts — was  just  and  right  in  itself,  but 
because  I  have  been  unwilling  to  go  beyond  the  pressure  of  necessity  in 
the  unusual  exercise  of  power.  But  the  powers  of  Congress,  I  suppose, 
are  equal  to  the  anomalous  occasion,  and  therefore  I  refer  the  whole  mat- 
ter to  Congress,  with  the  hope  that  a  plan  may  be  devised  for  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  all  such  parts  of  the  insurgent  States  and  Territories 
as  may  be  under  the  control  of  this  Government,  whether  by  a  voluntary 
return  to  allegiance  and  order,  or  by  the  power  of  our  arms ;  this,  how- 
ever,i  not  to  be  a  permanent  institution,  but  a  temporary  substitute,  and 
to  cease  as  soon  as  the  ordinary  courts  can  be  re-established  in  peace. 

It  is  important  that  some  more  convenient  means  should  be  provided, 
if  possible,  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  against  the  Government,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  their  increased  number  by  rea^n  of  the  war.  It  is  as 
much  the  duty  of  Government  to  render  prompt  justice  against  itself,  in 
favor  of  citizens,  as  it  is  to  administer  the  same  between  private  indi- 
viduals. The  investigation  ai\d  adjudication  of  claims,  in  their  nature, 
belong  to  the  judicial  department ;  besides,  it  is  apparent  that  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress  will  be  more  than  usually  cngag^,  for  some  time  to 
come,  with  great  national  questions.  It  was  intended,  by  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Claims,  mainly  to  remove  this  branch  of  businesM 
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ftom  the  halls  of  Oongreaa;  bnt  while  tlio  conrt  has  proved  to  be  I 
fectlve  ftnd  valuable  monns  of  inveBtigfttion,  it  in  grcut  degree  fails  ■ 
tLc  objoet  of  ita  ercotion.  for  want  of  power  to  make  its  jodgraentsl 
Fully  ttwore  of  the  delicacy,  not  toBay  tlio  danger,  of  the  subject,  1 
mend  to  your  careful  consiileration  whether  tliii  power  of  maltingl 
meats  fiual  may  not  properly  be  given  to  tlio  court,  resierving  thol 
of  appeal  on  questions  of  law  to  the  Supreme  Court,  witli  sucbV 
provistoDS  as  cspcrience  may  hare  shown  to  be  necessary. 

I  ask  attention  to  the  report  of  the  Postm aster- Oenerul,  ti 
being  A  sumtQary  statement  of  the  condition  of  tlie  dopartmui 

The  revenue  from  all  sources  during  the  fiscal  year  omlingJuB 
1861,  including  the  annual  permanent  appropriation  of  seven 
tboasand  dollars  for  the  transportation  of  "free  mail  ra:itter," 
millioii  forty-nine  thoufanil  two  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars  b 
asnta,  heiag  about  two  per  cent,  less  tliau  the  rovenae  for  ISGO. 

The  expenditures  were  thirteen  million  six  hundred  urul  ?ix  1 
itren  hundred  and  fifly-nino  dollars  and  eleven  centi,  showing  a 
if  more  than  eight  per  cent,  as  compared  with  those  of  tlieprevionJ 
Ukd  learing  an  ezaess  of  expendituro  over  the  revenue  for  tiie  lasll 
war  of  four  million  five  hundred  and  flfty-seven  thousand  fi 
Bd  BiJty-two  dollars  nnd  seventy-one  cents. 

The  ^oss  rovenne  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1883,  is  esliniateilB 
ftercnse  of  fonr  per  cent,  on  that  of  1881,  making  eight  mill 
|i«d  and  eigrbty-tbreo  thousand  dollars,  to  which  shonlJ  bo  addel 
AmiDgs  of  the  dep.trtment  in  carrying  free  matter,  viz.,  sev 
lionsand  dollars,  making  nine  million  three  hnndrcd  and  ciijhtyl 
lioiisand  dollars. 

The  total  expenditures  for  1803  are  estimated  at  tweke  tnillioH 
ftiiiidrecl  and  twenty-eight  thousand  dollars,  leaving  an  estiinutedT 
f  «ncy  of  three  million  one  hundred  and  forty-tive  thousand  dollarsi 
^applied  from  the  Treasury,  in.a<ldition  to  the  permanent  nppropriafl 
'    The  present  insurrection  shows,  I  think,  that  the  extension  of  thiM 
Ic^ct  across  the  Potoinnc  River,  at  tlie  time  of  establishing  the  C 
fren,  was  eminently  wise,  aud  conse<|uontly  that  the  relinqnishmeH 
ibBt  portion  of  it  which  lies  within  the  State  of  Virginia  was  unt 
StfigcnHU.    I  submit  for  your  consideration  tlie  expediency  of  ri  _ 
t&at  part  of  the  district,  and  the  restoration  of  the  ori^nal  bouni 
ttioreqf.  through  negotiations  with  the  State  of  Virginia. 

The  report  of  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  with  the  necompal 
fccumetits,  exhibits  the  condition  of  the  several  brane!»'i4  u 
•n«neai  pertaining  to  that  department.  The  dopresairg  influences  J 
Correction  hnve  been  especially  felt  in  the  operations  of  the  Paten 
"•nefal  Land  Offices.  The  cash  receipts  from  the  sales  of  public 
■nag  the  past  year  have  exceeded  the  expenses  of  our  land  s; 
•Wt  two  hnndred  thousand  dollars.     The  sales  have  been  entirelfl 
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pended  in  the  Soathem  States,  while  the  interraptions  to  the  hnsinoM  of 
the  country,  and  the  diversion  of  hirge  numbers  of  men  from  labor  to 
military  service,  have  obstructed  settlements  in  the  new  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  Northwest. 

The  receipts  of  the  Patent  Office  have  declined  in  nine  months  about 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  rendering  a  large  reduction  of  the  foroe 
employed  necessary  to  make  it  self-sustaining. 

The  demands  upon  the  Pension  Office  will  be  largely  increased  by  the 
insurrection,  l^umerous  applications  for  pensions,  based  upon  the  casual- 
ties  of  the  existing  war,  have  already  been  made.  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  many  who  are  now  upon  the  pension  rolls,  and  in  receipt  of 
the  bounty  of  the  Government,  are  in  the  ranks  of  the  insurgent  army,  or 
giving  them  aid  and  comfort.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  directed 
a  suspension  of  the  payment  of  the  pensions  of  such  persons  upon  proof 
of  their  disloyalty.  I  recommend  that  Congress  authorize  that  officer  to 
cause  i)*¥*  names  of  such  persona  to  be  stricken  from  Ihe  pension  rolls. 

The  rci&tions  of  the  Government  with  the  Indian  tribes  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  insurrection,  especially  in  the  southern  superin- 
tendenoy  and  in  that  of  New  Mexico.  The  Indian  country  south  of  Kansas 
is  in  the  possession  of  insurgents  from  Texas  and  Arkansas.  The  agents 
of  the  United  States  appointed  since  the  4th  of  March  for  this  snperin- 
tendency  have  been  unable  to  reach  their  posts,  while  the  most  of  those 
who  were  in  office  before  that  time  have  espoused  the  insurrectionary 
cause,  and  assume  to  exercise  the  powers  of  agents  by  virtue  of  commis- 
sions from  the  insurrectionists.  It  has  been  stated  in  the  public  press  that 
a  portion  of  those  Indians  have  been  organized  as  a  military  force,  and 
are  attached  to  the  army  of  the  insurgents.  Although  the  Government 
has  no  official  information  upon  this  subject,  letters  have  been  written  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  by  several  prominent  chiefs/ giving 
assurance  of  their  loyalty  to  the  United  States,  and  expressing  a  wish  for 
the  presence  of  Federal  troops  to  protect  them.  It  is  believed  that  upon 
the  repossession  of  the  country  by  the  Federal  forces,  the  Indians  will 
readily  cease  all  hostile  demonstrations,  and  resume  their  former  relations 
to  the  Government. 

Agriculture,  confessedly  the  largest  interest  of  the  nation,  has  not  a 
department,  nor  a  bureau,  but  a  clerkship  only,  assigned  to  it  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. While  it  is  fortunate  that  this  great  interest  is  so  independent 
in  its  nature  as  to  not  have  demanded  and  extorted  more  from  the  Gov- 
ernment, I  respectfully  ask  Congress  to  consider  whether  something  more 
cannot  be  given  voluntarily  with  general  advantage. 

Annual  reports  exhibiting  the  condition  of  our  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  would  present  a  fund  of  information  of  great  practical 
\'alue  to  the  country.    While  I  make  no  suggestion  as  to  details,  I  ven- 
ture the  opinion  that  an  agricultural  and  statistical  bureau  might  profit 
ably  be  organized. 


i  ft  vcsa«l  OS  a  ekver,  have  been  convicted  and  Bobjected  to  tbo 
if  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  one  captain,  taken  with  a  cargo  of 
on  board  bis  ressel,  hai  been  convicted  of  the  highest  grade  of 
niJer  our  laws,  the  panishment  of  which  is  death, 
vritorioa  of  Colorado,  Daliotah,  and  Nevada,  created  bv  tbo  laat 
,  have  been  organized,  and  civil  administration  baa  b«en  inau- 
lierein  under  anspicea  espeoiallj  gratifying,  when  it  is  considered 
Iwvea  of  treason  waa  found  existing  in  some  of  these  new  coun- 
m  the  Federal  otBcera  arrived  there. 

bnndant  nataral  reaourcea  of  those  Territories,  with  the  secnritj 
Mtion  afforded  hy  organized  goverument,  will  doubtless  invite  to 
irge  Lmmigration  when  peace  shall  restore  the  business  of  the 
O  its  accnstomed  channels.  I  submit  the  rosolutions  of  the  Legis- 
'  Colorado,  which  evidence  the  patriotic  spirit  of  the  people  of 
tai7.  So  far  the  authority  of  the  United  States  has  been  upheld  in 
vritories,  as  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  in  the  future.  I  commend  tlieir 
and  defence  to  the  enlightened  and  generous  care  of  Oongress. 
■mend  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  Oongreas  the  interest* 
btrict  of  Columbia.  The  insurrection  has  been  the  cause  of 
hnns  and  sacrifice  to  its  inhabitants,  and  as  they  have  no  rep- 
it  in  Congress,  that  body  should  not  overlook  thair  jnst  claims 
Government 

{^  late  MBsion  a  joint  resolutjon  was  adopted  authorizing  the 
|ito  take  measures  for  facilitating  a  proper  representatioa  of  the 
|lDter«sta  of  the  United  States  at  the  exhibitJon  of  the  industry 
■iHis  to  be  holden  at  London  in  the  year  1863.  I  regret  to  say 
■B  unable  to  give  personal  attention  to  this  subject — a  subject  at 
llsresting  in  itseU^  and  so  extensively  and  intimately  connected 
Ibaterial  prosperity  of  the  world.  Through  the  Seoretories  of 
Wat  the  Interior  &  plan  or  system  has  been  devised  and  partly  ' 
Ipid  which  will  be  laid  before  you. 
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them  for  dispoiaL  In  inoh  q$m^  I  reoommend  thift  OongiMt  pforids  i 
Acoepting  saoh  penons  from  sach  Stataa,  according  to  aome  mo4#  of  ^ 
nation,  in  Han,  ]>ro  tanto,  of  direct  tazea,  or  npon  aome  otiier  plan  tm  \ 
agreed  on  with  snoh  Statea  reapeotively ;  that  anoh  peraona,  on  auoh  i 
eqytanoe  hj  the  General  Qovemment,  be  at  once  deemed  free;  and  tii) 
in  any  erent,  steps  be  taken  for  colonizing  both  claaaea  (or  the  ona  ft 
mentioned,  if  the  other  ahall  not  be  brought  into  existence)  at  aome  pla 
or  plaoea  in  a  climate  congenial  to  them.  It  might  be  well  to  oonakh 
too,  whether  the  free  colored  people  alreadj  in  the  United  Statea  eoi 
not,  80  far  as  individnala  maj  desire,  be  included  in  snch  colonisation. 

To  carry  out  the  plan  of  cdouization  may  inyolre  the  acqniiing  d  U 
ritory,  and  also  the  appropriation  of  money  beyond  that  to  be  expand 
in  the  territorial  acquisition.  Having  practiaed  the  aoqnisition  of  U 
ritory  for  nearly  sixty  years,  the  question  of  constitntional  power  to  < 
so  is  no  longer  an  open  one  with  us.  The  power  waa  questioned  at  ft 
by  Mr.  Jefferaon,  who,  however,  in  the  purchase  of  Louiaianai  yielded  1 
scruples  on  the  plea  of  great  expediency.  If  it  be  acdd  that  the  oo 
legitimate  ottject  of  acquiring  territory  is  to  furnish  homes  for  white  mc 
this  measure  effects  that  object  j  for  the  emigration  of  colored  men  leav 
additional  room  for  white  men  remaining  or  coming  here.  Mr.  JeflforsG 
however,  placed  the  importance  of  procnring  Louisiana  more  on  p<^tic 
and  commercial  grounds  than  on  providing  room  for  population. 

On  this  whole  proposition,  including  the  appropriation  of  money  wi 
the  acquisition  of  territory,  does  not  the  expediency  amount  to  abaoli 
necessity — ^that,  without  which  the  Government  itself  cannot  be  peip 
nated? 

The  war  continues.    In  considering  the  policy  to  be  adopted  for  f 
pressing  the  insurrection,  I  have  been  anzioua  and  careful  that  the  i 
itable  conflict  for  this  purpose  shall  not  degenerate  into  a  violent 
remorseless  revolutionary  struggle. 

.  In  the  exercise  of  my  best  discretion,  I  have  adhered  to  the  blocka 
the  ports  held  by  the  insurgents,  instead  of  putting  in  force  by  proc 
tion  the  law  of  Congress  enacted  at  the  late  session  for  closing  those 

So,  also,  obeying  the  dictates  of  prudence,  as  well  as  the  oblig 
of  law,  instead  of  transcending  I  have  adhered  to  the  act  of  Gong 
'confiscate  property  used  for  insurrectionary  purposes.      If  a  ne 
upon  the  same  subject  shall  be  proposed,  its  propriety  will  be  du 
sidered.      The  Union  must  be  preserved;  and  hence  all  indis] 
means  must  be  employed.      We  should  not  bo  in  haste  to  detern: 
radical  and  extreme  measures,  which  may  reach  the  loyal  as  we 
disloyal,  are  indispensable. 

The  inaugural  address  at  the  beginning  of  the  Aduiinistra 
the  message  to  Congress  at  the  late  special  session,  were  hot 
devoted  to  the  domestic  controversy  out  of  which  the  insurre 
consequent  war  have  sprung.    Nothing  now  occurs  to  add  o 
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Tlie  \ut  ray  of  hope  for  preserving  the  TTuioTi  pcnccablv 
thg  usault  spOQ  Fort  Sumlor ;  and  a  general  revie^i'  of  wL, 
Wired  auu^  may  not  bo  unproritaWe,      What  was   [lainlQlIyi 
than  ii  much  beuer  dedncd  aud  moru  distinct  iinw ;  mid  tljo  [j 
nents  is  plamiy   in  the  right  Jiructiun.      Tliu  ineurgccta 
dtimed  a  utrong  support  from  north  of  M.iitun  aud  Diiiou's  li 
frieods  of  tlie  Union  were  not  free  frum  apprehen^ioii  oi 
Tits,  liower«r,  wot  soon  settled  duiinUely,  and  oo  the  ri^rlit  : 
of  tb«  line,  noble  littlo  I><iliin-are  k'd  olF  rlcht  from  tLi<  lirat. 
yaa   made  to  aeem  agaiaat  the   Uuiun.      Our   aoldiura   wur 
briUges  wore  barned,  and  railroud^j  torn  up  within  lim-  liu: 
rere  many  day^  at  one  time,  without  the  ability  to  iirmg  n 
ment  over  ber  mhI  to  the  Capital.     Now  licr  hri(lg<;i<.  and  r 
repaired  and  open  to  the  Goreruiiiont ;  Hhe  already  gives  sevu 
U>  the  cause  of  the  Union,  and  none  to  the  enemy;  luid  tier  p 
regular  election,  have  Bustaioeil  the  Uoiun  by  a  Inr^^er  maj 
larger  aggregate  vote  than  they  ever  before  gave  to  any  c 
*ny  qoestion.     Kentucky,  too,  for  some  IJme  in  duubt,  is  qov 
and,  I  think,  nochangeably  ranged  on  the  sidu  of  lli?  Union 
■s    comparatively  quiet,  and,  1  believe,  cuiitiut  again  lit  uvi;i 
inauTtectJODists.     These  three  States  of  Mni'/land,  Kentucky^ 
"ODri,  neither  of  which  would  ])ri<taiije  a  sin^'le  soldier  ut  lirs 
*■*  aggregate  of  not  less  than  forty  thousiind  in  the  fieiil  fur 
'^'liile  of  their  citizens,  certiiinly  nut  moru  than  a  third  o(  IIj 
*ni  they  of  doubtful  whereubuuts  and   doubtful  exii>i(!ii<n<>,  ( 
^S^ait  it     After  a  etiinowhut  bhiody  struggle  of  luonth?,  w 
**n  the  Union  people  of  Western  Virginia,  leaving  tliem  ninsti 
'^^'H  country. 

.An  insurgent  force  of  nbout  fifteen  hundred,  for  nioiiths 
UkcDirrow  peniuHulor  region  uoiistituting  tbe  countii^s  of  A< 
"otthamptOD,  and  known  us  Eastern  Slioru  of  Virginia,  toj 
■ohm  WDtiguouB  parts  of  Maryland,  hare  laid  down  tlieir  uru 
Profit  there  have  renewed  tliuir  allegiance  to,  and  acceiited 
uono^  the  old  tiag.  This  leaves  no  armed  iuBurr^-ttunist  ji 
^obruao,  or  east  of  the  Chesapeake. 

.Alu  v«  have  obtwned  a  footing  at  each  of  tlie  iaol.itud  pd| 
■ontbMii  ooaat  of  Ilattoraa,  Port  Rnyul,  Tybee  Isiunil.  nem- 
iBdSUp  lalandj  and  we  likewiM  have  some  general  atjcoiiiits 
nordneotalBbohalfoftbeOnliinin  North  Carolina  and  T.^nji 
Thnt  things  demonstrate  that  tbe  cause  of  the  Dnion  in 
***(Iilj  and  certainly  loutbward. 

SuLe«  yoar  last  ailjournmcot  Lieuftn ant-General  Scott  liait  r 
"^  ileal  of  the  army.    Durinj;  hi*  lung  lU^  the  nation  has  v 
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tuindful  of  his  merit ;  yet,  on  calling  to  mind  how  faithfully,  abl^f  anJ 
brilliantly  he  has  served  the  country,  from  a  time  far  back  in  our  history^ 
when  few  of  the  now  livmg  had  been  born,  and  thenceforward  contin- 
ually, I  cannot  but  think  we  are  still  his  debtors.  I  submit,  therefore,  for 
your  consideration  what  further  mark  of  recognition  is  due  to  him,  and 
to  ourselves  as  a  grateful  people. 

With  the  retirement  of  General  Scott  came  the  executive  duty  of  ap- 
pointing in  his  stead  a  general-in-chief  of  the  army.  It  is  a  fortonato 
circumstance  that  neither  in  council  nor  country  was  there,  so  far  as  I 
know,  any  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  person  to  be  selected. 
The  retiring  chief  repeatedly  expressed  his  judgment  in  favor  of  General 
McCIellan  for  the  position;  and  in  this  the  nation  seemed  to  give  a 
unanimous  concurrence.  The  designation  of  General  McGlellan  is,  there- 
fore, in  considerable  degree,  the  selection  of  the  country  as  well  as  of 
the  Executive;  and  hence  there  is  better  reason  to  hope  there  will  bo 
given  him  the  confidence  and  cordial  support  thus,  by  fair  implication, 
promised,  and  without  which  he  cannot,  with  so  full  efficiency,  serve  the 
'»ountry. 

It  has  been  said  that  one  bad  general  is  better  than  two  good  ones ; 
and  the  saying  is  true,  if  taken  to  mean  no  more  than  that  an  army  is 
oetter  directed  by  a  single  mind,  though  inferior,  than  by  two  superior 
ones  at  variance  and  cross-purposes  with  each  other. 

And  the^samo  is  true  in  all  joint  operations  wherein  those  engaged  can 
have  none  but  a  common  end  in  view,  and  can  differ  only  as  to  the  choice 
of  means.  In  a  storm  at  sea,  no  one  on  board  can  wish  the  ship  to  sink ; 
fti\d  yet  not  unfrequently  all  go  down  together,  because  too  many  will 
direct,  and  no  single  mind  can  be  allowed  to  control. 

It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insurrection  is  largely,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, a  war  upon  the  first  principle  of  popular  government — the  rights 
of  the  people.  Conclusive  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  most  grave  and 
maturely-considered  public  documents,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone  of 
iho  insuff^ents.  In  tliose  documents  we  find  the  abridgment  of  the  exist- 
ing right  of  suffrage,  and  the  denial  to  the  people  of  all  right  to  partici- 
pate in  the  selection  of  public  officers,  except  the  legislative,  boldly 
advocated,  with  labored  arguments  to  prove  that  large  control  of  the 
people  in  government  is  the  source  of  all  political  evil.  Monarchy  itself 
is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a  possible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  people. 

In  my  present  position,  I  could  scarely  be  justified  were  I  to  omit  rais- 
ing a  warning  voice  against  this  approach  of  returning  despotism. 

It  is  not  needed,  nor  fitting  here,  that  a  general  argument  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  popular  institutions ;  but  there  is  one  point,  with  its 
connections,  not  so  hackneyed  as  most  others,  to  which  I  ask  a  brief  at- 
tention. It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an  equal  footing  with,  if  not 
above,  labor,  in  the  structure  of  government.  It  is  assumed  that  labor  is 
Avnilable  only  in  connection  with  capital ;  that  nobody  labors  unless  Bom«- 
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]^y  tbe,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of  it  indaces  him  to  labor. 

'^is  aasomed,  it  is  next  considered  whether  it  ib  best  that  cf4)ital  shall 

^t'e  laborers,  and  thns  indace  them  to  work  by  their  own  consent,  or  buj 

J^€in,  and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent.    Having  proceeded  so 

^^,  it  is  natnrally  concladed  that  all  laborers  are  either  hired  laborers,  or 

^^list  we  call  slaves.    And  fartlier,  it  is  assumed  that  whoever  is  onoe  a 

^^%«d  laborer  is  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life. 

Now,  there  is  no  sach  relation  between  capital  and  labor  as  assnmed ; 

is  there  any  such  thing  as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  con- 

ition  of  a  hired  laborer.     Both  these  assumptions  are  false,  and  all  in- 

^reaoes  from  them  are  groundless. 

Labor  is  prior  to  and  independent  of  capital.    Capital  is  only  the  fruit 

^3f  labor,  and  could  never  have  existedjf  labor  had  not  first  existed. 

Tlabor  18  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  considera- 

^on.     Capital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 

^>ther  rights.    Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 

«  relation  between  labor  and  capital,  producing  mutual  benefits.    The 

«rror  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  commDuity  exists  within  that 

relation.    A  few  men  own  capital,  and  those  few  avoid  labor  themselves, 

and,  with  their  capital,  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them.    A 

large  migox  ity  belong  to  neither  class — neither  work  for  others,  nor  have 

others  working  for  them.    In  most  of  the  Southern  States,  a  majority  of 

the  whole  people  of  all  colors  are  neither  slaves  nor  masters ;  while  in 

the  Northern,  a  large  majority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired.    Men,  with 

their  families — wives,  sons,  and  daughters — work  for  themselves  on  their 

farms,  in  their  houses,  and  in  their  shops,  taking  the  whole  product  tq 

themselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hired 

laborers  or  slaves  on  the  other.    It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable 

number  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  with  capital — that  is,  they 

labor  with  their  own  hands,  and  also  buy  or  hire  others  to  labor  for  them ; 

but  this  is  only  a  mixed,  and  not  a  distinct  class.    No  principle  stated  is 

disturbed  by  the  existence  of  this  mixed  class. 

Again:  as  has  already  been  said,  there  ii^not  of  necessity  any  such 
thing  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  for  life.  Many 
independent  men  everywhere  in  these  States,  a  few  years  back  in  their 
lives,  were  hired  laborers.  The  prudent,  penniless  beginner  in  the  world 
labors  for  wages  a  while,  saves  a  surplus  with  which  to  buy  tools  or  land 
for  himself^  then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while,  and  at  length 
hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him.  This  is  the  just,  and  generous, 
and  prosperous  system,  which  opens  the  way  to  all,  gives  hope  to  all,  and 
consequent  energy,  and  progress,  and  improvement  of  condition  to  all. 
No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  those  who  toil  up  from 
poverty — none  less  inclined  to  take  or  touch  aught  which  they  have  not 
honestly  earned.  Let  them  beware  of  surrendering  a  political  power 
vhicb  they  already  possess,  and  which,  if  surrendered,  will  surely  bo  ased 
16 
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to  dose  the  door  of  advanoement  against  moh  at  thaijr,  and  to  fix  nev  < 
abilities  and  burdens  npon  them,  till  a]l  of  libertj  ahall  be  lost 

Ftom  the  first  taking  of  our  national  eensoa  to  the  last  ara  aava 
fears;  and  we  find  our  population,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  eig^  tii 
M  great  as  it  was  at  the  beginning.  The  increase  of  thoae  other  thl 
which  men  deem  derirable  has  been  even  greater.  We  thus  haTe,  at 
new,  what  the  popular  principle,  applied  to  GoTenunent  throng 
machfaiery  of  the  States  and  the  Union,  has  prodaoed  in  a  giveii  tii 
and  also  what,  if  firmly  maintained,  it  promises  for  the  ftitare.  Tfa 
are  already  among  us  those  who,  if  the  Union  be  preserted,  will  life 
see  it  oontain  two  hundred  and  fiftj  millions.  The  strogc^e  of  to-de] 
not  altogether  for  to^y ;  it  is  for  a  vast  ftiture  also.  With  a  relia&oe 
ProYidence,  all  the  more  firm  and  earnest,  let  us  proceed  in  the  great  t 
which  erents  have  deyolred  upon  ua.  Abiuwaii  Lnroou 

The  actual  condition  of  the  conntry  and  the  progn 
of  the  war,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  are  very  cleai 
stated  in  this  document ;  and  the  principles  upon  whi 
Che  President  had  based  his  conduct  of  public  aflBdrs  i 
set  forth  with  great  distinctness  and  precision.  On  1 
subject  of  interfering  with  slayery,  the  President  h 
adhered  strictly  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  act  jMiSfi 
by  Congress  at  its  extra  session ;  but  he  very  distinc' 
foresaw  that  it  might  become  necessary,  as  a  means 
quelling  the  rebellion  and  preserving  the  Union,  to  res< 
to  a  much  more  vigorous  policy  than  was  contemplal 
by  that  act  While  he  threw  out  a  timely  caution  agai] 
undue  haste  in  the  adoption  of  extreme  measures, 
promised  full  and  careful  consideration  of  any  new  h 
(7hich  Congress  might  consider  it  wise  and  expedient 
pass. 

It  very  soon  became  evident  that  Congress  was  d 
posed  to  make  very  considerable  advances  upon  1 
legislation  of  the  extra  session.  The  resistance  of  1 
rebels  had  been  more  vigorous  and  eflTective  than  t^ 
anticipated,  and  the  defeat  at  Bull  Run  had  exasperal 
as  well  as  aroused  the  public  mind.  The  forbearance 
the  Government  in  regard  to  slavery  had  not  only  feil 
to  soften  the  hostility  of  the  rebels,  but  had  been  n 
resented  to  Europe  by  the  rebel  authorities  as  provi 
H  detfti-mination  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  prot( 
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and^rpetaate  slavery  by  restoring  the  authority  I 
Constitution  which  guaranteed  its  safety  ;  and  the  if 
ttie  extra  session,  especially  the  Crittenden  resofl 
defining  and  limiting  the  objects  of  the  war,  were  q 
in  rebel  dispatches  to  England  for  tliat  purpose. 
kncwn,  also,  that  witliin  the  lines  of  the  rebel  army  I 
w-eie  freely  employed  in  the  construction  of  fortified 
and  that  they  contributed  in  tliis  and  otlier  way  J 
largely  to  the  strength  of  the  insurrection.  The  I 
coiintry,  under  the  influence  of  tliese  facts,  begaii 
gard  slavery  as  not  only  the  cause  of  the  rebellicf 
*S  the  main  strength  of  its  armies  and  the  bond  of  1 
for  the  rebel  forces ; — and  Congress,  TepresentlnB 
sha^ng  this  feeling,  entered  promptly  and  zealouslj 
sacl  measures  as  it  would  naturally  suggest.  TI 
KoiiB  at  the  very  outset  of  the  session  were  offereA 
iDg  on  the  President  to  emancipate  slaves  whenevB 
■Wherever  such  action  would  tend  to  weaken  the  ■ 
Hon ;  and  the  general  policy  of  the  Government  upJ 
Bnltject  became  the  themo  of  protiacted  and  anfl 
debate.  The  orders  issued  by  the  generals  of  thel 
especially  McClellan,  Halleck,  and  Dix,  by  whicll 
tive  slaves  were  proliibited  from  coming  witliin  tliM 
lines,  were  severely  censured.  All  the  rosohitioufl 
these  topics  were,  however,  referred  to  appropriatB 
loittees,  generally  without  specific  instructions  as  | 
*!haracter  of  their  action  upon  them. 

Early  in  the  session  a  strong  disposition  was  evirl 
■onie  quarters  to  censure  the  Government  for  its  aril 
^'iwta  of  persons  in  the  loyal  States,  suspected  of  I 
*e  rebels,  its  suppression  of  disloyal  presses,  andB 
■cto  which  it  had  deemed  essential  to  the  safety  J 
Wintry ;  and  a  sharp  debate  took  place  in  the  I 
ipon  a  reBolution  of  inquiry  and  implied  censure  ^ 
V  Mr.  Trumbull,  of  Llinoia.  The  general  feelingi 
*'^T,  was  so  decidedly  in  favor  of  sustaining  theB 
^tf  that  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Jm| 
^ttmrittee,  by  a  vote  of  twenty-five  to  seventeen, 
f**i  the  lOUi  of  December,  in  the  Senate,  a  dell 
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the  jrelation  of  slavery  to  the  rebellion  arose  npon  a 
lution  offered  by  Mr.  Willey,  of  West  Yirginiay  who  con- 
tested the  opinion  that  slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  war, 
and  insisted  that  the  rebellion  had  its  origin  in  the 
hostility  of  the  Southern  political  leaders  to  the  demo* 
cratic  principle  of  government ;  he  believed  that  when 
the  great  body  of  the  Southern  people  came  to  see  the 
real  purpose  and  aim  of  the  rebellion,  they  would  with- 
draw their  support,  and  restore  the  Union.  No  action 
was  taken  on  the  resolution,  which  merely  gave  occasion 
for  debate.  A  resolution  was  adopted  in  the  House, 
forbidding  the  employment  of  the  army  to  return  fugitive 
slaves  to  their  owners ;  and  a  bill  was  passed  in  both 
Houses,  declaring  that  hereafter  there  shall  be  "  neither 
slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  Territories 
of  the  United  States,  now  existing,  or  which  may  at  any 
time  be  formed  or  acquired  by  the  United  States,  other- 
wise than  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof  the  party 
shall  have  been  duly  convicted.'^ 

In  the  Senate,  on  the  18th  of  March,  a  bill  was  taken 
up  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  and 
an  amendment  was  offered,  directing  that  those  thus  set 
free  should  be  colonized  out  of  the  United  States.  The 
policy  of  colonization  was  fully  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  general  subject,  the  senators  from  the  Border 
States  opposing  the  bill  itself,  mainly  on  grounds  of 
expediency,  as  calculated  to  do  harm  under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  country.  The  bill  was  passed,  with 
an  amendment  appropriating  money  to  be  used  by  the 
President  in  colonizing  such  of  the  emancipated  slaves  as 
might  wish  to  leave  the  country.  It  received  in  the 
Senate  twenty-nine  votes  in  its  favor  and  fourteen  against 
it.  In  the  House  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  ninety-two  to 
thirty-eight. 

President  Lincoln  sent  in  the  following  message,  an- 
nouncing his  approval  of  the  bill : — 

Fbllow-Gitizens  of  the  Sbkate  and  House  of  Rbpbesentatiteb  : 
The  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  release  of  certain  persons  held  to 
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HTvice  or  Iftbor  iu  Uie  District  of  Colombia, '^  has  this  day  been  approved 
tnd  signed. 

I  hive  never  doabted  the  constitational  authority  of  Gongrees  to  abol- 
uh  ^rerj  in  this  District ;  and  I  have  ever  desired  to  see  the  national 
^ital  fireed  from  the  institution  in  some  satisfactory  way.  Hence  there 
^  lever  been  in  my  mind  any  qaestion  npon  the  snbject  except  the  one 
^  expediency,  arising  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances.  If  there  be  mat- 
^  within  and  aboat  this  act  which  might  have  taken  a  course  or  shape 
^ore  satisfactory  to  my  Judgment,  I  do  not  attempt  to  specify  them.  I 
^  gratified  that  the  two  principles  of  compensation  and  colonization  are 
both  recognized  and  practically  applied  in  the  act. 

Id  the  matter  of  compensation,  it  is  provided  that  claims  may  be  pre- 
seoted  within  ninety  days  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  "  but  not  there- 
tfter ; "  and  there  is  no  saving  for  minors,  femm^s  e&vert,  insane,  or  absent 
persons.    I  presume  this  is  an  omission  by  mere  oversight,  and  I  recom- 
mend that  it  be  supplied  by  an  amendatory  or  supplemental  act 

Absaham  Linoolk. 
Aj^  16,  1862. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  the  President  sent  to  Congress 
the  following  message  on  the  subject  of  aiding  such 
slaveholding  States  as  might  take  measures  to  emancipate 
their  slaves : 

WAffiiuroTOif,  JfarM  €,  1802. 

Fbllow-Citizens  of  the  Senate  axd  House  of  Representatives  : 

I  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution  by  your  honorable 
body,  which  shall  be,  substantially,  as  follows : 

Be^olved,  That  the  United  States,  in  order  to  co-operate  with  any  State 
which  may  adopt  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  give  to  such  State  pecu- 
niary aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State,  in  its  discretion,  to  compensate  it  for 
the  inconvenience,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such  change  of  sys- 
tem. 

If  the  proposition  contained  in  the  resolution  does  not  meet  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress  and  the  country,  there  is  an  end  of  it.  But  if  it  does 
command  such  approval,  I  deem  it  of  importance  that  the  States  and 
people  immediately  interested  should  be-  at  once  distinctly  notified  of  the 
fact,  so  that  they  may  begin  to  consider  whether  to  accept  or  reject  it. 

The  Federal  Government  would  find  its  highest  interest  in  such  a  meas- 
ure as  one  of  the  most  important  means  of  self-preservation.  The  lead- 
ers of  the  existing  rebellion  entertain  the  hope  that  this  Grovemment  will 
ultimately  be  forced  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  some  part  of 
tlie  disaffected  region,  and  that  all  the  slave  States  north  of  such  part 
will  then  say,  **  The  Union  for  which  we  have  struggled  being  already 
lipone,  we  now  choose  to  go  with  the  Southern  section.''    To  deprive 
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them  of  this  hope  sabstautially  ends  the  rebellion ;  and  the  initiation  ol 
emancipation  deprives  them  of  it,  and  of  all  the  States  initiating  it. 

The  point  is  not  that  all  the  States  tolerating  slavery  would  very  soon, 
if  at  all,  initiate  emancipation ;  but  while  the  offer  is  equally  made  to  all, 
the  more  Northern  shall,  by  such  initiation,  make  it  certain  to  the  moro 
Southern  that  in  no .  event  will  the  former  ever  Join  the  latter  in  their 
proposed  Oonfederacy.  I  say  initiation,  because,  in  my  judgment^  grad- 
ual and  not  sudden  emancipation  is  better  for  all. 

In  the  mere  financial  or  pecuniary  view,  any  member  of  Congress  with 
the  census  or  an  abstract  of  the  Treasury  report  before  him,  can  readily 
see  for  himself  how  very  soon  the  current  expenditures  of  this  war  wooltf 
purchase,  at  a  fair  valuation,  all  the  slaves  in  any  named  State. 

Such  a  proposition  on  the  part  of  the  General  Government  sets  up  no 
claim  of  a  right  by  the  Federal  authority  to  interfere  with  slavery  within 
State  limits — referring  as  it  does  the  absolute  control  of  the  subject,  io 
each  case,  to  the  State  and  the  people  immediately  interested.  It  is  pro- 
posed as  a  matter  of  perfectly  free  choice  to  them. 

In  the  Annual  Message  last  December,  I  thought  fit  to  say  "  the  Unioi. 
must  be  preserved,  and  hence  all  indispensable  means  must  be  employed.* 
I  said  this,  not  hastily,  but  deliberately.  War  has  been  made,  and  con 
tinues  to  be  an  indispensable  means  to  this  end.  A  practical  reacknowl 
edgment  of  the  national  authority  would  render  the  war  unnecessary, 
and  it  would  at  once  cease.  But  resistance  continues,  and  the  war  nust 
also  continue ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  all  the  incidents  which  may 
attend,  and  all  the  ruin  which  may  follow  it.  Such  as  mayyseem  indis- 
]>ensable,  or  may  obviously  promise  great  efficiency  toward/  ending  the 
struggle,  must  and  will  come.  i 

The  proposition  now  made  (though  an  offer  only),  I  hope  it  may  be  es- 
teemed no  ofSence  to  ask  whether  the  pecuniary  consideration  tendered 
would  not  be  of  more  value  to  the  States  and  private  persons  concerned 
than  would  the  institution  and  property^  in  it,  in  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs.  While  it  is  true  that  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  resolution 
would  be  merely  initiatory,  and  not  within  itself  a  practical  measure^  it 
is  recommended  in  the  hope  that  it  would  lead  to  important  practical 
results. 

In  full  view  of  my  great  responsibility  to  ray  God  and  my  country,  I 
earnestly  beg  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  people  to  the  subject. 

Abraham  Linoolst. 

This  Message  indicates  very  clearly  the  tendency  of  the 
President's  reflections  upon  the  general  relations  of 
slavery  to  the  rebellion.  He  had  most  earnestly  endeav- 
ored to  arouse  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  to  a 
contemplation  of  the  fact  that,  if  they  persisted  in  their 
effort  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United  States, 
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tii^  late  of  slavery  would  sooner  or  later  inevitably  be  in- 
volved in  the  conflict.    The  time  was  steadily  approach- 
ing when,  in  consequence  of  their  obstinate  persistence  in 
the  rebellion,  this  result  would  follow ;  and  the  President, 
with  wise  forethought,  sought  anxiously  to  reconcile  the 
shock  which  the  contest  would  involve,  with  the  order  of 
the  country  and  the  permanent  prosperity  of  all  classes  of 
the  people.    The  general  feeling  of  the  country  at  that 
time  was  in  harmony  with  this  endeavor.    The  people 
were  still  disposed  to  exhaust  every  means  which  justice 
wonld  sanction,  to  withdraw  the  people  of  the  Southern 
States  from  the  disastrous  war  into  which  they  had  been 
plunged  by  their  leaders,  and  they  welcomed  this  sugges- 
tion of  the  President  aa  likely  to  produce  that  result,  if 
any  eflfort  in  that  direction  could. 

In  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  the  Message, 
Mr.  R.  Conk  ling,  of  New  York,  introduced,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  the  lOth  of  March,  the  following 
resolution : — 

Baohed  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  RepreBentatites  of  the  United 
States  in  Confess  assembled^  Thrat  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operato 
with  any  State  which  may  adopt  gradual  abolishment  of  slavery,  giving 
to  such  State  pecuniary  aid,  to  be  used  by  such  State  in  its  discretion,  to 
compensate  for  the  inconveniences,  public  and  private,  produced  by  such 
a  change  of  system. 

The  debate  on  this  resolution  illustrated  the  feelings  of 
the  country  on  the  subject.  It  was  vehemently  opposed 
by  the  sympathizers  with  secession  from  both  sections,  as 
an  unconstitutional  interference  with  slavery,  and  hesita- 
tingly supported  by  the  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North,  as 
less  decided  in  its  hostility  than  they  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. The  sentiment  of  the  more  moderate  portion  of  the 
community  was  expressed  by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  Delaware, 
who  regarded  it  as  an  olive-branch  of  peace  and  harmony 
and  good  faith  presented  by  the  North,  and  as  well  calcu- 
lated to  bring  about  a  peaceful  solution  and  settlement  of 
the  slavery  question.  It  was  adopted  in  the  House  by  a 
vote  of  eighty-nine  to  thirty-one.     Coming  up  in  the 
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^nate  on  the  24th  of  March,  it  was  denounced  in  stsrong 
terms  by  Mr.  Saulsbury,  of  Delaware,  and  others — ^Mr 
Davis,  of  Kentucky,  opposing  the  terms  in  which  it  was 
couched,  but  approving  its  general  tenor.  It  subse- 
quently passed,  receiving  thirty-two  votes  in  its  favor, 
and  but  ten  against  it.  This  resolution  was  approved  by 
the  President  on  the  10th  of  April.  It  was  generally  re- 
garded by  the  people  and  by  the  President  himself  u 
rather  an  experiment  than  as  a  fixed  policy — as  intended 
to  test  the  temper  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  Statea 
and  oflTer  them  a  way  of  escape  from  the  evils  and  embar- 
rassments with  which  slavery  had  surrounded  them, 
rather  than*  set  forth  a  distinct  line  of  conduct  which  was 
to  be  pressed  upon  the  country  at  all  hazards.  This  char- 
acter, indeed,  was  stamped  upon  it  by  the  fact  that  its 
practical  execution  was  made  to  depend  wholly  on  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States  themselves.  It  recognized 
^heir  complete  control  over  slavery,  within  their  own 
limits,  and  simply  tendered  them  the  aid  of  the  General 
Government  in  any  steps  they  might  feel  inclined  to  take 
to  rid  themselves  of  it. 

The  President  was  resolved  that  the  experiment  should 
have  a  full  and  a  fair  trial ;  and  while  he  would  not,  on 
the  one  hand,  permit  its  effect  to  be  impaired  by  the  nat- 
ural impatience  of  those  among  his  friends  who  were 
warmest  and  most  extreme  in  their  hostility  to  slavery, 
he,  on  the  other  hand,  lost  no  opportunity  to  press  the 
proposition  on  the  favorable  consideration  of  the  people 
of  the  Border  Slave  States. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  General  Hunter,  who  commanded 
the  Department  of  South  Carolina,  which  included  also 
the  States  of  Georgia  and  Florida,  issued  an  order  declar- 
ing all  the  slaves  within  that  department  to  be  thence 
forth  and  "  forever  free."  This  was  done,  not  from  any 
alleged  military  necessity  growing  out  of  the  operations 
in  his  department,  but  upon  a  theoretical  incompatibility 
between  slavery  and  martial  law.  The  President  there 
apon  at  once  issued  the  following  proclamation  : — 
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WherKiu,  Tliere  appears  in  the  pnblic  prints  what  purporH 
proclaiDiUioD  of  Mqjor-Genernl  Qunter,  in  tlie  words  and  figiiB 
lag:— 

lIiLnn  h'Io"s!'cT  . 
Otatna  Ordtr,  ITa.  IL 

The  threo  States  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  3oiitli  Cnrolinii,  I 
Ibe  Uilitarv  Department  of  the  South,  haviiig  dcliberatel7  decll 
»lves  no  longer  under  the  United  StutcB  of  America,  aod  \\ 
Dp  arms  a{,'aiust  the  United  States,  it  becoiuea  a.  military  nee 
aire  them  under  martial  law. 

This  was  accordingly  done  on  the  25tli  day  of  April,  1863. 
martial  law  in  a  frco  country  arc-  altogether  incompatible, 
in  these  States — Georgia,  Florida,  and  South  Carolina — herell 
OS  slaves,  are  therefore  declared  forever  free. 

Signed,  David  He; 

Uqjor-Geoeral  Comi| 
£i>.  W.  SHtnt,  Acting  As^stant  Adj't-General. 

-^itd,  Khtnat,  the  same  is  producing  some  escitement  and| 
•ta^adiog,  therefore  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  Uoi 
procl^ra  and  declare  that  the  Government  of  the  United  Stal 
kaowledge  or  belief  of  an  intention  on  the  p&rt  of  General  IhW 
mo  guch  proclamation,  nor  has  it  yet  any  authentic  ioforznaticf 
document  is  genuine;  and,  further,  tiiat  neither  General  Huii 
other  commander  or  person  has  been  authorized  by  the  GovJ 
tUe  United  States  to  make  proclamation  declaring  the  eIb 
''ee,  and  that  the  supposed  proclamation  now  in  qnestioD,  wh  J 
'»ie  or  false,  is  altogether  void  bo  far  an  respects  such  dorlaratiH 
^hor  ojoke  known  that,  whether  it  be  oonipot&nt  for  mc, 
'^i-Chief  of  the  Army  and  Navy,  to  decluro  the  slaves 
^tu^  fro« ;  and  whether  at  any  time,  or  in  any  ease,  it  shall  hM 
*  oeceaaity  indispensable  to  tho  ranintenance  of  the  Goveruniel 
^**e  such  supposed  power,  are  questions  which,  under  my  r 
'*   nserre  to  myself,  and  which  I  cannot  feel  justified  in  leavingl 
*^i»jion  of  commanders  in  the  field. 

•heie  are  totally  different  questions  from  those  of  police  r 
**Tnies  or  in  camps. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  Uarch  last,  by  a  special  Message,  I  r< 
^*   CoDgreaa  the  adoption  of  a  joint  resolution,  to  be  Buhst| 
*<>I]owa:- 

^EmoItwI,  That  the  United  States  ought  to  co-operate ' 
**'uich  may  adopt  a  gradual  abulihhmcnt  of  slavery,  giving  to  I 
***TieBt  ezpression  to  compensate  fur  its  inconveniences,  pnbll 
*'&te,  produced  by  such  change  of  system, 

The  resolution  in  the  language  above  quoted  was  sdopted  h 
K*rttie«  In  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  now  stands  an 
»ite,  and  (olemn  proposal  of  tho  Nation  to  the  States  and  peofi 
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terested  in  the  snbjject-inatter.  To  the  people  of  these  States  now,  I 
mostly  appeal.  I  do  not  argue— I  beseech  yon  to  make  the  arguments 
for  yourselves.  You  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to  the  signs  of  tiie 
times. 

I  beg  of  you  a  calm  and  enlarged  consideration  of  them,  ranging,  if  it 
may  be,  far  above  partisan  and  personal  politics. 

This  proposal  makes  common  cause  for  a  conmion  object,  casting  no 
reproaches  upon  any.  It  acts  not  the  Pharisee.  The  change  it  contem- 
plates would  come  gently  as  the  dews  of  Heaven,  not  rending  or  wreck- 
ing any  thing.  Will  you  not  embrace  it  ?  80  much  good  has  not  been 
done  by  one  effort  in  all  past  time,  as  in  the  providence  of  God  it  is  now 
your  high  privilege  to  do.  May  the  vast  future  not  have  to  lament  that 
you  have  neglected  it. 

In  witness  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  tue  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 

Done  at  the  Oity  of  Washington,  this  19th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-sixth. 
(Signed)  Abbaham  Lincoui. 

By  the  President : 

W.  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

This  proclamation  silenced  the  clamorons  denunciation 
by  which  its  enemies  had  assailed  the  Administration  on 
the  strength  of  General  Hunter' s  order,  and  renewed  the 
confidence,  which  for  the  moment  had  been  somewhat 
impaired,  in  the  President' s  adherence  to  the  principles 
of  action  he  had  laid  down.  Nothing  practical,  however, 
was  done  in  any  of  the  Border  States  indicating  any  dis- 
position to  act  upon  liis  suggestions  and  avail  themselves 
of  the  aid  which  Congress  had  offered.  The  members  of 
Congress  from  those  States  had  taken  no  steps  towards 
inducing  action  in  regard  to  it  on  the  part  of  their  con 
stituents.  Feeling  the  deepest  interest  in  the  adoption 
of  some  measure  which  should  permanently  detach  the 
Border  Slave  States  from  the  rebel  Confederacy,  and 
believing  that  the  plan  he  had  recommended  would  tend 
to  accomplish  that  object,  President  Lincoln  sought  a 
conference  with  the  members  of  Congress  from  those 
States,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  when  they  waited  upon 
him  at  the  Executive  mansion,  he  addressed  them  as 
follows : — 
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Gbktluuu;: — After  the  aJjourniuont  of  Cunj,'rcsa,  now.ce! 
Wve    DO  opportuuity  of  seciug  you  fur  several  raoiiiLa.     Belii 
lott  of  the  Border  States  hold  more  power  for  good  llian  any  o 
wirober  of  memberg,  I  feel  it  a  dut/  which  I  csddoI  jiistiSnbljl 
luke  this  appeal  to  jon. 

I  iuteDd  no  reproach  or  coiujiUint  when  I  assure  jou  that,  ii 
iuk,  if  jou  all  Lad  voted  for  the  reaolation  iu  the  graduul  toi 
Veisjige  of  lost  Miiroh,  the  war  would  now  bo  substnntinlly  eitdl 
^  plan  therein  proposed  is  ypt  oae  of  the  most  jwlcnt  iiud  s' 
of  BBding  it.     Let  thu  States  which  are  in  rebellion  see  UeflnitclJ 
'■inlj  tbat  in  no  event  will  the  States  vou  represent  ever 

Poseil  Confederacy,  and  they  cauuot  much  longer  uiuiotai _ 

"at  yoa  cunnot  divest  them  of  their  hope  to  ultirnaloly  imvo 
tbijDi  BO  long  tu  you  show  a  determination  to  perpetuntu 
^'•tliiQ  your  own  States,    Beat  tliom  at  elections,  as  }■■ 

^"Ijeliningly  done,  and,  nothing  daunted,  tliey  still  claim  jo 

*  on  and  I  know  what  the  lover  of  their  power  is.    Break  t 
•**forB  their  faces,  and  tliey  can  shake  you  no  more  forever, 

Mmt  at  you  have  treated  me  with  kindness  and  coiisiderati| 
'"lat  you  will  not  now  think  I  improperly  touch  what  h  exuliisi 
***n,  wljen,  for  tlie  sake  of  tlie  whole  conntry,  I  ask,  Oitii  you 
^tato,  do  better  than .  to  take  the  course  I  urge  t    Discarding 
*^d  Diaiinis  adapted  to  more  manageable  times,  and  looking  o 
^**(ncedentodly  stern  facts  of  our  case,  can  you  do  better  in  an 
•*«ntt    Yon  prefer  that  the  constitutional  relation  of  the  StatJ 
^^tJon  sbali  be  practically  restored  without  distnrbunee  of  the 
***dif  tljis  were  done,  niy  whole  duty,  in  this  respect,  nuder  I 
"llion  and  my  oatli  of  ofiice,  would  bo  performed.     But  it  i: 
^'^Ire  are  trying  to  accomplish  it  by  war.    The  incidents  ofl 
^*Hnot  be  avoided.     If  the  war  continues  long,  as  it  must  if  the 
''^^  sooner  attained,  the  institution  in  your  States  will  be  e. 
*•>•»  friction  and  abrosion^by  the  mere  incidents  of  tlie  w 
8Q(m^  and  you  will  have  nothing  valuable  in  lieu  of  it.     Much  of  I 
^  gou  already.    How  much  bettor  for  you  and  for  your  peojiliB 
*«•  lUp  which  at  once  shortens  the  war,  and  secures  Bubstautiul  I 
*^oo  for  that  which  is  sure  to  be  wholly  lost  in  any  other  avei 
**>neh  better  to  thus  save  the  money  which  else  we  sink  forei 
*»rl    How  much  better  to  do  it  while  we  can,  lest  the  war 
BT  U  peouniarily  unable   to  do  itl     IIow  much  better  fc 
I,  and  tlie  nation,  as  buyer,  to  sell  ont  and  boy  out  thati 
VbU^tke  war  conld  never  have  been,  than  to  sink  both  the 
Hid  md  the  price  of  it  in  cutting  one  another's  throats  1 
X  do  not  apeak  of  emancipation  at  oucc,  but  of  a  decision  atl 
Muncifau  gradually.     Room  in  ^nutli  America  for  coloniz. 
AtHUcd  cheaply,  and  in  abuitdanoe,  and  when  nnml>ers  sh 
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enongb  to  be  company  and  enconragement  for  one  another,  the  freed 
people  will  not  be  so  reluctant  to  go. 

I  am  pressed  with  a  diflScnlty  not  yet  mentioned— one  which  threateoM 
division  among  thosA  who,  united,  are  ^none  too  strong.  An  instance  of 
it  is  known  to  you.  General  Hunter  is  an  honest  man.  He  was,  and  J 
hope  still  is,  my  friend.  I  valued  him  none  the  less  for  his  agreeing  with 
me  in  the  general  wish  that  all  men  everywhere  could  be  free.  He  pro* 
claimed  all  men  free  within  certain  States,  and  I  repudiated  the  procla- 
mation. He  expect4Kl  more  good  and  less  harm  from  the  measure  than  I 
could  believe  would  follow.  Yet,  in  repudiating  it,  I  gave  dissatisfactioD, 
if  not  offence,  to  many  whose  support  the  comtry  cannot  afford  to  lose. 
And  this  is  not  the  end  of  it.  The  pressure  in  this  direction  is  still  upon 
me,  and  is  increasing.  By  conceding  what  I  now  ask  you  can  relieve  me, 
and,  much  more,  can  relieve  the  country  in  this  important  point. 

Upon  these  considerations,  I  have  again  begged  your  attention  to  the 
Message  of  March  last.  Before  leaving  the  Capital,  consider  and  discuss 
it  among  yourselves.  Ton  are  patriots  and  statesmen,  and  as  such  I  pray 
you  consider  this  proposition ;  and,  at  the  least,  commend  it  to  the  con- 
sideration of  your  States  and  people.  As  you  would  perpetuate  popular 
government  for  the  best  people  in  the  world,  I  beseech  you  that  yon  do 
in  nowise  omit  this.  Our  common  country  is  in  great  peril,  demanding 
the  loftiest  views  and  boldest  action  to  bring  a  speedy  relief.  Once 
relieved,  its  form  of  government  is  saved  to  the  world ;  its  beloved  hia- 
tory  and  cherished  memories  are  vindicated,  and  its  happy  future  fully 
assured  and  rendered  inconceivably  grand.  To  you,  more  than  to  any 
others,  the  privilege  is  given  to  assure  that  happiness  and  swell  that 
grauc^eur,  and  to  link  your  own  names  therewith  forever. 

The  members  to  wliom  the  President  thus  appealed 
were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  lie  had  laid  before  them.  A  majority  of  them 
submitted  an  elaborate  reply,  in  which  they  dissented 
from  the  President's  opinion  that  the  adoption  of  this 
policy  would  terminate  the  war  or  serve  the  Union  cause. 
They  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  avoid  all  interference, 
direct  or  indirect,  with  slavery  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  attributed  much  of  the  stubborn  hostility  which  the 
South  had  shown  in  prosecuting  the  war,  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  had  departed  in  various  mstances  from  the 
spirit  and  objects  for  which  the  war  ought  to  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  Government.  A  minority  of  those  mem- 
bers, not  being  able  to  concur  in  this  reply,  submitted 
one  of  their  own,  in  which  they  thus  set  forth  tlieir  view 
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ol  tlie  motives  of  the  President  la  tlie  course  I 
wdopted,  and  expressed  their  substantial  concur« 
ita  jiiatice  and  wisdom  : — 

We  iMlioro  that  the  wliole  power  of  the  Government,  npLeltl 
tdned  br  b11  the  inflaences  onil  inuana  of  all  loyal  men  in  ull  s 
*f  ill  parties,  is  eiisentiftl);  neccsaiLry  toputdown  Uie  rebellion  ni 
Ihi  Union  and  tho  Const! tutioD.    We  understand  your  appeal 
!»TB  been  inftdo  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  r 
POttioo  of  the  people  in'the  Northern  States  believe  tbat  slail 
"lever  power  of  the  rebellion."    It  mntters  not  whether  th| 
''*el]  funnded  or  not.     The  belief  does  exist,  and  we  ha 
""inp  19  ilicy  are,  and  not  as  we  would  have  them  be. 

'■  thfeiistence  of  this  belief,  wo  understaai!  tbat  a:. i_ 

™"l^t  to  bear  for  the  purpose  of  striking  down  this  institiitioB 
™*  eiircise  of  military  authority.     Tho  Governmeiit  c 

~*"  great  stniggie  if  tho  support  and  influence  of  tho  mei. -_ 

*•«  opinions  be  withdrawn.     Neither  can  the  GovernmentB 
""■Ij  ancceBs  if  the  support  of  that  element  called  "  const 
**U>dMwn. 
Sndi  being  tho  condition  of  things,  the  President  opjieds  t( 
''^men  to  ttep  forward  and  prove  their  patriotism  hy  makini 
^^Hflce.    No  doabt,  like  appeals  have  been  inndc  to  e. 

^''^  to  meet  us  half  way,  in  order  that  the  whole  inornJ 
"Otinjary^  und  physicnl  force  of  the  nation  niny  bo  firmly  a 
'**iitcd  In  one  grand  effort  to  save  tlio  Union  and  the  Coii^titM 
Believing  that  soch  wcro  the  motives  that  pnimptcd  your 
^**h  tha  resalts  to  which  it  looked,  we  cannot  reconcile  it  to  „ 
'^ty,  in  this  trying  hour,  to  respond  in  a  spirit  of  fanlt-findingl 
^Oniess  over  tho  things  tbat  are  post.    Wo  are  not  disposed  tl 
Uie  cuiM  of  proMnt  misfortunes  in  the  errors  and  wrongs  of  o 
X^*^>p(Me  to  unite  with  oh  in  a  common  porpose.     But,  on  the 
*"*  UMt  your  address  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  was  made,  i 
"^mericAns,  declare  to  yon  and  to  the  world,  that  there  is  no  i 
^"4  ara  not  ready  to  make  to  save  tho  Government  anil  institntil 
^^hm.     That  we,  few  of  ns  thongh  there  mav  bo,  will  permi 
'^^om  the  Kortli  or  fVom  the  Sontb,  to  go  further  than  w 
WSdunont  of  the  great  work  before  us.    That,  in  order  t< 
'*&•««,  w«  will,  so  far  as  may  bo  in  our  power,  oak  the  people  ol 
^^  State*  calmly,  deliberately,  and  fairly,  to  considor  y< 
tiona,    Va  are  tlie  more  emboldened  to  assume  this  p 
twuet,  now  become  history,  that  the  leaders  of  the  Soulhei 
oflbndto  abolish  slavery  amongst  them  as  a  condition  to  forfl 
fkTor  of  their  independence  as  a  nation. 
If  tli^  ean  give  ap  alaveiy  to  destroy  the  Union,   < 
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A^k  onr  people  to  conRider  the  qnestion  of  emancipatica  to  save  the 
Union. 

Hon.  Horace  Maynard,  of  Tennessee,  on  the  16tli  of 
J  oly  submitted  to  the  President  his  views  of  the  ques* 
tion,  in  which  he  thus  set  forth  his  appreciation  of  the 
motives  which  had  induced  him  to  make  the  proposition 
in  question  to  the  Southern  States : — 

• 

Yonr  whole  administration  gives  the  highest  assurance  that  you  are 
moved,  not  so  much  from  a  desire  to  see  all  men  everywhere  made  free, 
as  from  a  desire  to  preserve  free  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  men 
already  free ;  not  to  make  slaves  free  men,  but  to  prevent  free  men  from 
being  made  slaves ;  not  to  destroy  an  institution  which  a  portion  of  na 
only  consider  bad,  but  to  save  an  institution  which  we  all  alike  consider 
good.  I  am  satisfied  that  you  would  not  ask  from  any  of  your  fellow- 
citizens  a  sacrifice  not  in  your  judgment  imperatively  required  by  the 
safety  of  the  country.  This  is  the  spirit  of  your  appeal,  and  I  respond  to 
it  in  the  same  spirit. 

Determined  to  leave  undone  nothing  which  it  was  in 
his  power  to  do  to  effect  the  object  he  had  so  much  at 
heart,  the  President,  on  the  12th  of  July,  sent  in  to  Con- 
gress a  Message  transmitting  the  draft  of  a  bill  upon  the 
subject,  as  follows : — 

Fellow- Oitisens  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : — 

Herewith  is  the  draft  of  the  bill  to  compensate  any  State  which  may 
abolish  slavery  within  its  limits,  the  passage  of  which,  substantially  as 
presented,  I  respectfully  and  earnestly  recommend. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Souse  of  Representatives  of  the  Unttea 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: — Tliat  whenever  tue  President 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  satisfied  that  any  State  shall  have  lawfully 
abolished  slavery  within  ^nd  tliroughout  such  State,  either  immediately 
or  gradually,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  President,  assisted  by  the  Secre- 
thry  of  the  Treasury,  to  prepare  and  deliver  to  each  State  an  amount  of 
bix  per  cent,  interest-bearing  bonds  of  the  United  States,  equal  to  the  ag- 
gregate value  at dollars  per  head  of  all  the  slaves  within  such  StAte 

as  reported  by  the  census  of  18C0 ;  the  whole  amount  for  any  one  State 
to  be  dglivered  at  once,  if  tlie  abolishment  be  immediate,  or  in  equal 
annual  instalments,  if  it  be  gradual,  interest  to  begin  running  on  each 
bond  at  the  time  of  delivery,  and  not  before. 

And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  if  any  State,  having  so  received  an> 
such  bonds,  shall  at  any  time  afterwards  by  law  reintroduce  or  tolerate 
slavery  within  its  limits,  contrary  to  the  act  of  abolishment  upon  which 
such  bonds  shall  have  been  received,  said  bonds  so  received  by  said  State 
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(hftll  at  once  be  null  and  void,  in  wlioaeaoever  hanils  thi-} 
Stnte  shall  rnfiind  to  the  United  States  all  iotereal  whk 
void  on  sacb  bouiU. 

The  bill  was  referred  to  a  committee,  but  no  al 
(aken  npon  it  in  Congress,  nor  did  any  of  till 
States  respond  to  the  President's  invibition.  TB 
Mtion,  however,  served  a  most  excellent  purpoa 
ing  the  sentiment  of  both  sections  of  tlie  countil 
preparing  the  way  for  the  more  vigorous  treatniJ 
Babject  of  slavery  which  the  blind  and  stubbol 
dices  of  the  slavehoiding  communities  were 
dering  inevitable. 

Two  other  subjects  of  importance  engaged  I 
"Oiiand  received  the  action  of  Congre^js  duringH 
™ob;  the  provision  of  a  cnrrency,  and  the  am* 
*he  ]^-jf  to  confiscate  the  propertj-  of  r-'brlg. 
*horizing  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes  to  the  al 
•lSO,000,000,  and  making  them  a  legal  tender  i 
'l^Ba  transactions,  was  reported  in  the  House 
^*Hce  Committee,  of  which  Hon.  E.  Gr.  Spauldinl 
*  oik,  was  Chairman,  and  taken  up  for  diacussif 
■'■'yt'h  of  Jane.     It  was  advocated  mainly  on  tlin 
^'^cessity,  and  was  opposed  on  tlie  ground  o 
Unconstitutionally  ■     The  division  of  sentimeil 
**ltject  was  not  a  party  one,  some  of  the  warmtl 
*-*id  supporters  of  the  Administration  doubting 
Congress  had  the  power  to  make  any  thing  but  | 
Sold  a  legal  tender  in  the  payment  of  d^'bts. 
**ill  provided  for  a  direct  tax,  involving  stanl 
?^*es  npon  incomes,  etc.,  sufficient  with  tlie  dtiT 
*^porta  to  raise  $150,000,000  per  annum,  and  aM 
'*'**tablishment  of  a  system  of  fi-ee  banking,  by  wll 
**-OteB  to  be  circulated  as  currency  might  be  hsT 
'tie  "basis  of  stocks  of  the  United  States  depositel 
^-^y.     The  bill  was  discussed  at  lengtli,  and  v 
^'i.opted  by  a  vote  of  ninety-three  to  fifty-nini 
'^^luite  it  encountered  a  similar  opposition,  but  f 
^   ■^'■ote  of  thirty  to  seven,  a  motion  to  strike  outB 
^■na.<T  clause  having  been  previouFly  rejecttM 
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teen  voting  in  favor  of  striking  it  out,  and  twenty-two 
against  it. 

The  snbject  of  confiscating  the  property  of  rebels  ex- 
cited still  deeper  interest.  A  bill  for  that  purpose  was 
taken  np  in  the  Senate,  on  the  25th  of  February,  for  dis- 
cussion. By  one  of  its  sections  all  the  slaves  of  any  -pet' 
son,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  aiding  the  rebellion, 
were*  declared  to  be  forever  free,  and  subsequent  sections 
provided  for  colonizing  slaves  thus  enfranchised.  The 
bill  was  advocated  on  the  ground  that  in  no  other  way 
could  the  property  of  rebels,  in  those  States  where  the 
judicial  authority  of  the  United  States  had  been  over- 
borne, be  reached ;  while  it  was  opposed  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  that  it  would  tend  to 
render  the  Southern  people  still  more  united  and  despe- 
rate in  their  rebellion.  By  the  confiscation  act  of  the  pre^ 
vious  session,  a  slave  who  had  been  employed  in  aiding 
the  rebellion  was  declared  to  be  free,  but  the  fact  that  he 
had  been  thus  employed  must  be  shown  by  due  judicial 
process  i  by  this  bill  all  the  slaves  of  any  person  who 
had  been  thus  engaged  were  set  free  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  judicial  process  whatever.  This  feature 
(Tf  the  bill  was  warmly  opposed  by  some  of  the  ablest 
and  most  reliable  of  the  supporters  of  the  Administration, 
as  a  departure  from  all  recognized  rules  of  proceeding, 
and  as  a  direct  interference  with  slavery  in  the  States, 
in  violation  of  the  most  solemn  pledge  of  the  Govern- 
ment, the  Republican  party,  and  individual  supporters 
of  the  Administration.  Senator  Collamer,  of  Vermont, 
urged  this  view  of  the  case  with  great  cogency,  citing  Mr. 
Sumner's  opinion  expressed  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1861,  when,  on  presenting  a  memorial  to  the  Senate  in 
favor  of  abolishing  slavery,  he  had  added :  "In  offering 
it,  I  take  this  occasion  to  declare  most  explicitly  that  I 
do  not  think  that  Congress  has  any  right  to  interfere  with 
slavery  in  a  State ;"  and  quoting  also  Senator  Fessenden's 
declaration  in  the  debate  on  abolishing  slavery  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  when  he  said:  "I  have  held,  and 
T  hold  to-day,  and  I  say  to-day  what  I  have  said  in  my 
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je  "before,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  I 
people  of  the  United  States  through  the  Congrel 
ler  the  Constitution  as  it  now  exists,  liave  no  ri^ 
Ktever  to  touch  by  legislation  the  institution  of  slava 
Hie  States  where  it  exists  bj-  law."     Mr.  Shermal 
nloxif  expressed  in  the  same  debate,  that  "\v 
igionsly  to  adhere  to  the  promises  we  made  to  the  pfl 
I  of  this  country  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  fleeted  PrtT 
at — we  ought  to  abstain  religiously  from  all  interta 
ce  with  the  domestic  institutions  of  the  slave  or  1 
«e  States,"  was  also  quoted,  and  Mr.  Collamer  said  I 
3.  not  see  how  it  was  possible  to  pass  tlie  bill  in  f 
eeent  fonn  without  giving  the  world  to  understand  til 
1^  had  violated  thoBe  pledges,  and  had  interfered  wl 
Kvery  in  the  States.     Mr.  Collamer  accordingly  offeJ 
t  Amendment  to  the  bill,  obviating  the  objections  he  I 
nged  against  it ;  and  tliis,  with  other  amendments  c 
^  other  Senators,  was  referred  to  a  Select  CommittJ 
rtlifih   subsequently  reported  a  bill    designed,  as 
hiirman,  Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  explained,! 
■nnonize  the  variouB  shades  of  opinion  upon  the  stJ 
kct,  and  eecnre  the  passage  of  some  measure  wh 
iuuld  meet  the  expectations  of  the  country  and 
toergency  of  the  case.     The  first  section  of  this  bill  pi 
tided,  that  every  person  who  should  liereai'ter  coraiT 
ho  crimo  of  treason  against  the  United  Statefi,  and  \ 
■^lodged  guilty  thereof,  shonld  suffer  death,  and  all  f 
Mres,  if  any,  be  declared  and  made  free  ;  or  he  shoil 
llimprisoned  not  less  than  five  years,  and  fined  not  ll 
hu  $10,000,  and  all  his  slaves,  if  any,  be  di-claTed  i 
Mdefree. 
tSbe  distinctive  featnre  of  this  section,  as  distinguisl| 

fcthe  corresponding  section  of  the  original  bill, 
in  the  fact  that  a  tiial  and  conviction  were  requiil 
any  person  guilty  of  treason  could  be  puniali  J 
by  death,  imprisonment,  or  the  forfeiture  of  F 
ly.  It  was  opposed,  on  the  one  hand,  'by  Mr.  Tn 
I,  of  lUinois,  on  the  ground  that  it  "made  treaJ 
".  on  the  other,  by  Mr.  Davis,  of  Kentucll 
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because  it  set  slaves  free.    Mr.  Sumner  offered  a  substi- 
tnte  to  the  whole  bill,  which  in  his  judgment  did  not  go 
far  enough  in  giving  the  country  the  advantage  of  the  "op- 
portunity which  God,  in  His  beneficence,  had  afforded*' 
it  for  securing  universal  emancipation.     Mr.  Powell,  of 
Kentucky,   moved  to  strike  out  the  eleventh  section, 
which  authorized  the  President  to  *'  employ  as  many  per- 
sons of  African  descent  as  he  might  deem  necessary  and 
proper  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  organ- 
ize and  use  them  in  such  manner  as  he  might  judge  best 
for  the  public  welfare" — but  his  motion  was  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  eleven  to  twenty-five.     While  the  bill  was  thus 
denounced  by  one  class  of  Senators  as  too  violent  in  its 
method  of  dealing  with  the  rebels,  it  was  resisted  with 
still  greater  vehemence  by  another  class  as  entirely  de- 
fective in    that   respect.     Mr.    Sumner  was   e8i)ecially 
severe  in  his  censure  of  Senators  who  proposed,  he  said, 
'*  when  the  life  of  our  Republic  is  struck  at,  to  proceed 
as  if  by  an  indictment  in  a  criminal  court."    His  remarks 
gave  rise  to  considerable  personal  discussion — which  was 
interrupted  by  the  receipt  of  a  similar  bill  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  which  was 
decidedly  more  in  harmony  with  the  extreme  views  of 
Mr.  Sumner  and  his  friends,  than  the  Senate  biU.     It 
assumed  that  the  rebels  were  to  be  treated  like  a  foreign 
enemy,  without  regard  to  the  limitations  and  require- 
ments of  the  Constitution,  and  that  Congress,  instead  of 
the  President,  had  the  supreme  and  exclusive  control  of 
the  operations  of  the  war.     This  bill  on  coming  before  the 
Senate  was  set  aside,  and  the  bill  which  had  been  reported 
Dy  the  Senate  Committee  substituted  in  its  place,  by  a 
rote  of  twenty-one  to  seventeen,  and  the  latter  was  finidly 
passed ;   ayes  twenty-eight,  noes  thirteeiL    The  House 
did  not  concur  in  this  amendment  to  its  own  bill ;  but  on 
receiving  the  report  of  a  Committee  of  Conference  which 
made  some  amendments  to  the  Senate  bill,  it  was  passed, 
as  amended,  by  both  Houses,  and  sent  to  the  Pregident 
for  his  signature. 
The  provisions  of  this  bill  were  as  follows : — 
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summon  1  enacted  that  Qvery  persoa  who  should  after  its  passage  com- 
artt;  the  crime  of  treason  against  the  United  States,  and  be  adjudged 
thereof,  should  suffer  death,  and  all  his  slaves,  if  any,  should  be 
and  made  free ;  or  he  should  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than 
fi^-e  years,  and  fined  not  less  than  $10,000,  and  all  his  slaves  made  free. 

SxcnoN  2  declared  that  if  any  person  shall  hereafter  incite,  assist,  or 

engage  in  any  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States  or  th« 

lik^wi  thereof,  or  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  or  to  any  existing  rebellion, 

SB^  be  convicted  thereof,  he  shall  be  imprisoned  for  ten  years  or  less, 

ftzijed  not  more  than  $10,000,  and  all  his  slaves  shall  be  set  free. 

SionoN  3.  £very  person  guilty  of  these  offences  shall  be  forever  dis- 
qnalitied  to  hold  any  office  under  the  United  States. 

Section  4.  This  act  was  not  to  affect  the  prosecution,  conviction,  or 
punishment  of  any  person  guilty  of  treason  before  the  passage  of  the  act, 
vnlesB  convicted  under  it. 

8ionov  5  made  it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  seize  and  apply  to  the 

oafe  of  the  army  of  the  United  States  all  the  property  of  persons  who  had 

served  as  officers  of  the  rebel  army,  or  had  held  certain  civil  offices  under 

the  rebel  Goverimient,  or  in  the  rebel  States,  provided  they  had  taken 

ui  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  rebel  authorities,  and  also  of  persons  who, 

^Mog  property  in  any  of  the  loyal  States,  shall  hereafter  give  aid  to  the 

rebellion. 

Sionoir  6  prescribed  that  if  any  other  persons  being  engaged  in  the 
nbellion  should  not,  within  sixty  days  after  public  proclamation  duly 
Qude  by  the  President,  cease  to  aid  the  rebellion,  all  their  property 
ihonld  be  confiscated  in  the  same  manner. 

Seotiok  7  directed  that  proceedings  in  rem  should  be  instituted  m  the 
fl»me  of  the  United  States  in  the  court  of  the  district  within  which  such 
property  might  be  found,  and  if  said  property,  whether  real  or  personal, 
Aould  be  found  to  belong  to  any  person  engaged  in  rebellion,  it  should 
ke  condemned  as  enemies*  property,  and  become  the  property  of  the 
doited  States. 

Sicriojf  8  gave  the  several  District  Courts  of  the  United  States  author- 
rty  and  power  to  make  such  orders  as  these  proceedings  might  require. 

8>cnoN  9  enacted  that  all  slaves  of  persons  who  shall  hereafter  be  en- 
Pf^  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  who 
•hall  in  any  way  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  escaping  from  such  persons, 
ttd  takmg  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the  army,  and  all  slaves  captured 
from  such  persons  or  deserted  by  them  and  coming  under  the  control  of 
wie  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  all  slaves  of  such  persons  found, 
or  being  within  any  place  occupied  by  rebel  forces,  and  afterwards  occu- 
P*®^  ^y  the  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  deemed  captives  of  war, 
*d  iball  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and  not  again  held  as  slaves. 
8>cnoN  10  enacted  that  no  slave  escaping  into  another  State  should 
u®  delivered  u>,  nnleea  the  claimant  should  make  oath  tliat  the  owner  or 
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master  of  snch  slave  had  never  borne  arms  against  tBe  United  States,  or 
given  anj  aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebellion ;  and  everj  person  in  the  rolli«' 
tarj  service  of  the  United  States  was  prohibited  from  deoiding  on  the 
validity  of  any  daim  to  the  services  of  any  escaped  slave,  on  pain  of  dith 
missal. 

Seotion  11  authorized  the  President  to  employ  as  many  persons  of  Af* 
rican  descent  as  he  might  deem  necessary  and  proper  for  the  suppreanan 
of  the  rebellion,  and  to  organize  and  use  them  as  he  might  deem  best  for 
the  public  welfare. 

Section  12  authorized  the  President  to  make  provision  for  the  coloni- 
zation, with  their  own  consent,  of  persons  freed  under  this  act,  to  some 
country  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  having  first  obtained  the 
consent  of  the  Grovernment  of  said  country  to  their  protection  and  settle- 
ment, with  all  the  privileges  of  free  men. 

Section  18  authorized  the  President  at  any  time  hereafter,  by  procla- 
mation, to  extend  to  persons  who  may  have  participated  in  this  rebelBon, 
pardon  and  amnesty,  with  such  exceptions,  and  at  such  time,  and  on  sudb 
conditions  as  he  might  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare. 

Section  14  gave  the  courts  of  the  United  States  authority  to  institnte 
such  proceedings,  and  issue  such  orders  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry 
this  act  into  effect 

It  soon  came  to  be  understood  that  the  President  had 
o  .Sections  to  certain  portions  of  the  bill  which  wonld 
probably  prevent  him  from  signing  it.  A  joint  resolu- 
tion was  at  once  passed  in  the  House,  providing  that  the 
bill  should  be  so  construed  **as  not  to  apply  to  any  acts 
done  prior  to  its  passage  ;  nor  to  include  any  member  of 
a  State  legislature,  or  judge  of  any  State  court  who  has 
not,  in  accepting  or  entering  upon  his  office,  taken  an 
oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the  so-called  Confed- 
erate States  of  America."  When  this  reached  the  Senate, 
Mr.  Clark,  of  New  Hampshire,  offered  the  following,  to 
be  added  to  the  resolution  : — 

Nor  shall  any  punishment  or  proceedings  under  said  act  be  so  con- 
strued as  to  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  the  offen<^er  beyond 
his  natural  life. 

This  provision  encountered  a  sharp  opposition:  Mr. 
Trumbull,  of  Illinois,  insisting  that  the  forfeiture  of  real 
estate  for  life  only  would  amount  to  nothing,  and  othf» 
Senators  objecting  to  being  influenced  in  their  action  by 
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Ui^  supposed  opinions  of  tlie  President.  Mr.  Clark  also 
proposed  another  amendment,  authorizing  the  President, 
in.  granting  an  amnesty,  to  restore  to  the  offender  any 
property  which  might  have  been  seized  and  condemned 
imcLer  this  act  The  resolutions  and  amendments  were 
paissed  by  the  Senate,  and  received  the  concurrence 
of  the  House.  On  the  17th  of  July  President  Lincoln  sent 
ia  the  following  message,  announcing  that  he  had  signed 
the  bill,  and  specifying  his  objections  to  the  act  in  its 
original  shape : — 

Fklxow-Gitizknb  of  Tns  Ski^atb  and  House  of  JRepressntatiyes  : 

Gonadering  the  bill  for  **  An  Act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish 
treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and 
for  other  pnrposes,'*  and  the  joint  resolution  explanatory  of  said  act  as 
being  sabstantially  one,  I  have  approved  and  signed  both. 

Before  I  was  informed  of  the  resolution,  I  had  prepared  the  draft  of  a 
vMttagd,  stating  objections  to  the  bill  becoming  a  law,  a  copy  of  which 
draft  is  herewith  submitted.  Abbaham  Linooln. 

%  12, 1862. 

[Copy.] 

J^W-OlTIZEKS  OF  THE  HoUSE  OF  RePBEBSBNTATIYES  I 

I  Wewith  return  to  the  honorable  body  in  which  it  ori^nated,  the 
bill  for  an  act  entitled  "  An  Act  to  suppress  treason  and  rebellion,  to 
wize  and  confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  to- 
gether with  my  objections  to  its  becoming  a  law. 

There  is  much  in  the  bill  to  which  I  perceive  no  objection.  It  is 
^liolly  prospective ;  and  it  touches  neither  person  nor  property  of  any 
oyal  citizen,  in  which  particular  it  is  just  and  proper. 

The  first  and  second  sections  provide  for  the  conviction  and  punish- 
ment of  persons  who  shall  be  guilty  of  treason,  and  persons  who  shall 

incite,  set  on  foot,  assist,  or  engage  in  any  rebellion  or  insurrection 
■K^inst  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  the  laws  thereof,  or  shall 
P^^  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  or  shall  engage  in  or  give  aid  and  comfort  to 
•nymich  existing  rebellion  or  insurrection."  By  fair  construction,  per- 
sona within  those  sections  are  not  punished  without  regular  trials  in  duly 
constitated  courts,  under  the  forms  and  all  the  substantial  provisions  of 
^^  Mid  the  Constitution  applicable  to  their  several  cases.  To  this  I  per- 
^l^e  no  objection ;  especially  as  such  persons  would  be  within  the  gen- 
^  piffdoning  power,  and  also  the  special  provision  for  pardon  and  am- 
H%  contained  in  this  act 

It  ia  also  provided  that  the  slaves  of  persons  convicted  under  these  sec- 
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tions  shall  bo  free.  I  think  there  is  an  unfortunate  form  of  expression, 
rather  than  a  substantial  objection,  in  this.  It  is  startling  to  sajr  thai 
Congress  can  free  a  slave  within  a  State,  and  jet  if  it  were  said  the 
ownership  of  a  slave  had  lirst  been  transferred  to  the  nation,  and  Con- 
gress had  then  liberated  him,  the  diflScuIty  would  at  once  vanish.  And 
this  is  the  real  case.  The  traitor  against  the  Greneral  Government  ibr- 
feits  his  slave  at  least  as  justlj  as  ho  does  any  other  property ;  and  he 
forfeits  both  to  the  Government  against  which  he  offends.  The  Govern- 
ment, so  far  as  there  can  be  ownership,  thus  owns  the  forfeited  slaveai 
and  tlio  question  for  Congress  in  regard  to  them  is,  ^*  Shall  they  be  made 
free  or  sold  to  new  masters  ?"  I  perceive  no  objection  to  Congress  de- 
ciding in  advance  that  they  shall  be  free.  To  the  high  honor  of  Ken- 
tucky, as  I  am  informed,  she  is  the  owner  of  some  slaves  by  etcheat,  and 
has  sold  none,  but  liberated  all.  I  hope  the  same  is  true  of  some  other 
States.  Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  physically  possible  for  the 
General  Government  to  return  persons  so  circumstanced  to  actual  slavery;. 
I  believe  there  would  be  physical  resistance  to  it,  which  could  neither  be 
turned  aside  by  argument  nor  driven  away  by  force.  In  this  view  I  have 
no  objection  to  this  feature  of  the  bill.  Another  matter  involved  in  these 
two  sections,  and  running  through  other  parts  of  the  act,  will  be  noticed 
hereafter. 

I  perceive  no  objections  to  the  third  or  fourth  sections. 

So  far  as  I  wish  to  notice  the  fifth  and  sixth  sections,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered together.  That  the  enforcement  of  these  sections  would  do  no 
ii^ustice  to  the  persons  embraced  within  them,  is  clear.  That  those  who 
moke  a  causeless  war  should  be  compelled  to  pay  the  cost  of  it,  is  too  ob- 
viously just  to  be  called  in  question.  To  give  governmental  protection 
to  the  property  of  persons  who  have  abandoned  it,  and  gone  on  a  crusade 
to  overthrow  the  same  Government,  is  absurd,  if  considered  in  the  mere 
light  of  justice.  The  severest  justice  may  not  always  be  the  best  policy. 
The  principle  of  seizing  and  appropriating  the  property  of  the  person  em- 
braced within  these  sections  is  certainly  not  very  objectionable,  but  a 
justly  discriminating  application  of  it  would  be  very  difficult,  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  imposbible.  And  would  it  not  be  wise  to  place  a  power  of 
remission  somewhere,  so  that  these  persons  may  know  they  have  some- 
thing to  lose  by  persisting,  and  something  to  gain  by  desisting  ?  I  am 
not  sure  whether  such  power  of  remission  is  i)r  is  not  in  section  thirteen. 
Without  any  special  act  of  Congress,  I  think  our  military  commanders, 
when,  in  military  phrase,  "they  are  within  the  enemy's  country,"  should, 
fn  an  orderly  manner,  seize  and  use  whatever  of  real  or  personal  prop*^ 
erty  may  be .  necessary  or  convenient  for  their  commands ;  at  the  same 
time  preserving,  in  some  way,  the  evidence  of  what  they  do. 

What  I  have  said  in  regard  to  slaves,  while  commenting  on  the  first 
and  second  sections,  is  applicable  to  the  ninth,  with  the  difference  that  no 
provision  is  made  in  tho  whole  act  for  determining  whether  a  particular 
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indiviilul  il*va  do«a  or  iooa  not  fall  witliiQ  tho  claasi's  iJeSnedl 
Mction.  He  is  to  bo  freo  upon  certain  conditious ;  Ijut  wliutliJ 
ciii>Jiti(ui»  Ho  or  do  not  pertain  to  liim,  no  mode  of  a 
rideil.     This  could  be  casilj  supplied. 

To  tL«  tenth  section  I  make  no  objection.  The  oath  therein  J 
Hems  to  be  proper,  and  the  remaiadcr  of  the  auction  is  substutitiaJl 
tol  "^Kith  a  law  already  existing. 

Tl»«    devonth  section  simply  aBsnmes   to  confer  digere 
Ofaa  th«  Executive.    'Withont  the  law,  I  have  no  he^tation  to  J 
intlte  direction  indicated  a.i  I  may  at  any  time  deem  oxpcdjent 
■B  r«atly  to  say  now,  I  think  it  is  proper  for  our  inilitery  cor 
Monploy,  u  laborers,  as  loany  peraona  of  African  ilesecnt  a 
wi  to  advantage. 

Tbe  twelfth  and  thirteenth  seotions  are  something  blotter  than 
ti°uble;  and  the  fourteenth  is  entirely  proper,  if  oU  other  partsi 
*a  dull  stand. 

"^iut  to  whioh  I  chieSy  object  pervades  most  part  of  tha  ftct,  bl 
■■^Dttly  appears  in  the  first,  second,  seventh,  and  eiglith  section! 
I**  snni  of  those  provisions  which  resnlts  in  the  divesting  of  ti 
■or  the  causes  of  treason  and  ingredients  of  treason,  not  an 
■e  fidl  crime,  it  declares  forfeiture  extending  beyond  the  livoJ 
fultj  puties ;  whereas  the  Constitution  of  tho   United   Stutes 
'■•t  "do  attainder  of  truason  shnll  work  corruption  of  Mou 
(*upt  daring  the  life  of  tho  person  Attainted."    True,  tlje 
**nil  attainder  in  this  case  ;  still,  I  think  the  greater  punishm 
W  be  constitutionally  inflicted,  in  a  difieront  form,  for  tlie  same 
Vith  great  respect  I  am  constrained  to  say  I  think  tliis  festur 
■t  it  uaconstitutional.    It  would  not  be  ditRuult  to  modify  it, 

I  Bty  remark  that  tho  provision  of  the  Conatitatioc,  \mt  in  1 
^''nved  from  Great  Britain,  applies  only  in  this  country,  us 
*>iid,  to  real  or  landed  estate. 

A(un,  this  not,  in  r«m,  forfeits  property  for  tho  ingredients  otfl 
*itboat  a  conviction  of  the  supposed  criminal,  or  a  personal  I 
^m  bim  in  any  proceeding.  That  we  may  not  touch  projiecl 
*<tliiii  onr  reach,  becaose  wo  cannot  give  personal  notit 
*b  is  absent  endeavoring  to  destroy  tho  Government,  h 
^clsiy.  Btill,  the  owner  may  not  be  thus  engaged;  and  I  thiiJ 
MtUe  time  should  be  provided  for  such  parties  to  appear  and  hi 
i^liMrings.  Similar  provisions  are  not  onoommon  in  connecti 
CWMdings  in  twin, 
^the  reasons  stated,  I  retnm  the  bill  to  the  House  in  whichi 


^  paaaage  of  this  bill  constituted  a  very  imn 
*p  in  the  joxwecation  of  the  war  for  the  suppresJ 
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the  rebellion.  It  prescribed  definite  penalties  for 
crime  of  treason,  and  thus  supplied  a  defect  in  the 
as  they  then  existed.  It  gave  the  rebels  distinctly  t< 
derstajid  that  one  of  these  penalties,  if  they  persist 
their  resistance  to  the  authority  of  the  United  SI 
would  be  the  emancipation  of  their  slaves.  And  it 
authorized  the  employment  by  the  President  of  pei 
of  African  descent,  to  aid  in  the  suppression  of  the  R 
lion  in  any  way  which  he  might  deem  most  conduci 
the  public  welfare.  Yet  throughout  the  bill,  it 
Clearly  made  evident  that  the  object  and  purpose  of  1 
measures  was  not  the  abolition  of  slavery,  but  the  pi 
vation  of  the  Union  and  the  restoration  of  the  auth 
of  the  Constitution. 

On  the  14th  of  January  Simon  Cameron  resignec 
position  as  Secretary  of  War.  On  the  30th  of  Apri 
House  of  Representatives  passed,  by  a  vote  of  sev( 
five  to  forty-five,  a  resolution,  censuring  certain  of 
acts  performed  by  him  while  acting  as  Secretary  of  \ 
whereupon,  on  the  27th  of  May,  President  Lincoln  t 
mitted  to  the  House  the  following  messagt^  :— 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

The  insurrection  which  is  yet  existing  in  tho  United  States,  and 
at  the  overthrow  of  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  Union,  was 
destinely  prepared  during  the  winter  of  1860  and  1861,  and  assun 
open  organization  in  the  form  of  a  treasonable  provisional  governm 
Montgomery,  Alabama,  on  the  eighteenth  day  of  February,  1861.     C 
twelfth  day  of  April,  1861,  the  insurgents  committed  the  flagrant 
civil  war  by  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Fort  Sumter,  whic 
off  the  hope  of  immediate  conciliation.     Immediately  afterwards  s 
roads  and  avenues  to  this  city  were  obstructed,  and  the  Capital  w; 
into  the  condition  of  a  siege.     The  mails  in  every  direction  were  st 
and  the  lines  of  telegraph  cut  off  by  the  insurgents,  and  mill  tar 
naval  forces  which  had  been  called  out  by  the  Government  for  t 
fence  of  Washington  were  prevented  from  reaching  the  city  by  org( 
and  combined  treasonable  resistance  in  the  State  of  Maryland, 
was  no  adequate  and  effective  organization  for  the  public  defence, 
gress  had  indefinitely  adjourned.    There  was  no  time  to  convene 
It  became  necessary  for  me  to  choose  whether,  using  only  the  ei 
means,  agencies,  and  processes  which  Congress  had  provided,  I  shoi 
the  Government  fall  into  ruin,  or  whether,  availing  myself  of  the  bi 
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ptfvrers  conferred  by  the  Constitiition  in  cases  of  iosarrection,  I  wonld 
DuJc.^  an  effort  to  save  it,  with  all  its  blessings,  for  the  present  age  and  for 
post^rit;.    I  therenpon  sammoned  my  constitutional  advisers,  the  heads 
of  All  the  departments,  to  meet  on  Sunday,  the  twentieth  day  of  April, 
1861.,  at  the  office  of  the  Navy  Department,  and  then  and  there,  with  their 
mmiimoas  concurrence,  I  directed  that  an  armed  revenue  cutter  should 
^roeeed  to  sea  to  afford  protection  to  the  commercial  marine,  especially 
to  tlie  California  treasure-ships,  then  on  their  way  to  this  coast.    I  also 
&«cted  the  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Boston  to  purchase  or 
charter,  and  arm,  as  quickly  as  possible,  five  steamships  for  purposes  of 
pablic  defence.    I  directed  the  Commandant  of  the  Navy  Yard  at  Phila- 
delphia to  purchase  or  charter,  and  arm,  an  equal  number  for  the  same 
purpose.    I  directed  the  Commandant  at  New  York  to  purchase  or  char- 
ter, and  arm,  an  equal  number.    I  directed  Commander  Gillis  to  purchase 
or  charter,  and  arm  and  put  to  sea,  two  other  vessels.    Similar  directions 
were  given  to  Commodore  Du  Pont,  with  a  view  to  the  opening  of  pas- 
nges  hj  water  to  and  from  the  Capital.    I  directed  the  several  officers  to 
take  the  advice  and  obtain  the  aid  and  efficient  services  in  the  matter  of 
Ms  Excellency  Edwin  D.  Morgan,  the  Governor  of  New  York;  or,  in  his 
absence,  George  D.  Morgan,  Wm.  M.  Evarts,  R.  M.  Blatchford,  and  Moses 
B*  GrioQell,  who  were,  by  my  directions,  especially  empowered  by  the 
^retary  of  the  Navy  to  act  for  hb  department  in  that  crisis,  in  matters 
P^itaining  to  the  forwarding  of  troops  and  supplies  for  the  public  defence. 
On  the  same  occasion  I  directed  that  Governor  Morgan  and  Alexander 
^^iimmiDgs,  of  the  City  of  New  York,  should  be  authorized  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  Simon  Cameron,  to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  for 
u^e  transportation  of  troops  and  munitions  of  war  in  aid  and  assist- 
*Dce  of  the  officers  of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  until  communica- 
tion by  mails  and  telegraph  should  be  completely  re-established  between 
^®  cities  of  Washington  and  New  York.    No  security  was  required  to 
^  given  by  them,  and  either  of  them  .  was  authorized  to  act  in  case  of 
^^ility  to  consult  with  the  other.     On  the  same  occasion  I  authorized 
*^a  directed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  advance,  without  requir- 
^  Security,  two  millions  of  dollars  of  public  money  to  John  A.  Dix, 
/^'Jge  Opdyke,  and  Richard  M.  Blatchford,  of  New  York,  to  be  used 
^  them  in  meeting  such  requisitions  as  should  be  directly  consequent 
i^*i    the  military  and  naval  measures  for  the  defence  and  support  of 
®  Q"ovemment,  requiring  them  only  to  act  without  compensation,  and 
^^port  their  transactions  when  duly  called  upon.     The  several  de- 
'^/^^^ents  of  the  Government  at  that  time  contained  so  large  a  number 
^'^^oyal  persons  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  provide  safely 
r'^^^h  official  agents  only,  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  thus  con- 
7**^    to  citizens  favorably  known  for  their  ability,  loyalty,  and  patriot- 
^^       The  several   orders   issued  upon   these  occurrences  were  trans- 
^^^-^d  by  private  messengers,  who  pursued  a  circuitous  way  to  ths 
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seaboard  cities,  inland  across  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  and 
the  northern  lakes.  I  believe  that  by  these  and  other  similar  measures 
taken  in  that  crisis,  some  of  which  were  without  anj  authority  of  law, 
the  Government  was  saved  from  overthrow.  I  am  not  aware  that  a 
dollar  of  the  public  funds  thus  confided,  without  authority  of  law,  to  un- 
official persons,  was  either  lost  or  wasted,  although  apprehensions  of  such 
misdirections  occurred  to  me  as  objections  to  these  extraordinary  pro* 
ceedings,  and  were  necessarily  overruled.  I  recall  these  transactiona  now, 
because  my  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  resolution  which  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  thirtieth  of  last  month,  which  is 
in  these  words : — 

I 

Eeaolved,  That  Simon  Cameron,  late  Secretary  of  War,  by  intrusting 
Alexander  Cummings  with  the  control  of  large  sums  of  the  public  money, 
and  authority  to  purchase  military  supplies  without  restriction,  without 
requiring  from  him  any  guarantee  for  tlie  faithful  performance  of  his 
duties,  while  the  services  of  competent  public  officers  were  available,  and 
by  involving  the  Government  in  a  vast  number  of  contracts  with  persons 
not  legitimately  engaged  in  the  business  pertaining  to  the  subject-matter 
of  such  contracts,  especially  in  the  purchase  of  arms  for  future  deliv- 
ery, has  adopted  a  policy  highly  injurious  to  the  public  service,  and 
deserves  the  censure  of  the  House. 

Congress  will  see  that  I  should  be  wanting  in  candor  and  in  justice  if  I 
should  leave  the  censure  expressed  in  this  resolution  to  rest  exclusively  or 
chiefly  upon  Mr.  Cameron.  The  same  sentiment  is  unanimously  enter- 
tained by  the  heads  of  the  departments,  who  participated  in  the  proceed- 
ings which  the  House  of  Representatives  has  censured.  It  is  due  to  Mr. 
Cameron  to  say,  that  although  he  fully  approved  the  proceedings,  they 
w^re  not  moved  nor  suggested  by  himself,  and  that  not  only  the  Presi- 
dent, but  all  the  other  heads  of  departments,  were  at  least  equally  respon- 
sible* with  him  for  whatever  error,  wrong,  or  fault  was  committed  in  thi» 
piwinises.  Abkauam  Lincolx. 

Tliis  lettei  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the  position 
■Qniformly  held  Tby  the  President  in  regard  to  the  respon- 
sibility of  members  of  his  Cabinet  for  acts  of  the  Admin- 
istration. He  always  maintained  that  the  proper  duty  of 
each  Secretary  was,  to  direct  the  details  of  every  thing 
done  within  his  own  department,  and  to  tender  such  sug 
gestions,  information,  and  advice  to  the  President  as  he 
might  solicit  at  his  hands.  But  the  duty  and  responsi^ 
bility  of  deciding  what  line  of  policj  should  be  pursued, 
or  what  steps  should  be  taken  in  any  specific  case,  in  hia 
judgment,  belonged  exclusively  to  the  President ;  and  he 
was  always  willing  and  ready  to  assume  it.    This  post- 
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on  has  been  widely  and  sharply  assailed  in 
Darters,  &b  contrarj-  to  the  precedents  of  onr  early  I 
try  ;  but  we  believe  it  to  be  substantially  in  accordal 
ith  the  theory  of  the  Constitution  upon  this  subject.  \ 
The  progress  of  our  aniiies  in  certain  portions  of  I 
>iitherD  States  had  warranted  the  suspension,  at  gevi 
>rts,  of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  couinierce  by  W 
[ockade.  On  the  12th  of  May  the  President  accordiiJ 
sued  a  proclamation  declaring  that  the  blockade  of  I 
Mts  of  Beaufort,  Port  Royal,  and  New  Orleans  shoT 
I  for  cease  from  the  1st  of  June,  that  commercial  i 
yarst)  from  those  ports,  except  as  to  contraband  of  ij^ 
dght  be  resumed,  subject  to  the  lawa  of  the  Uiil 
Kates  and  the  regulations  of  the  Treasury  Department 
'  On  the  1st  of  July  he  issued  another  procloiuationl 
Ktrsoance  of  the  law  of  June  7th,  designating  tlie  ' 
lEcl  parts  of  States  that  were  then  in  insurrection,  i 
ke  laws  of  the  United  States  concerning  tlie  collectioJ 
Kxes  could  not  be  enforced  within  their  limits,  and| 
Muing  that  "tlie  taxes  legally  chargeable  upon 
■tate,  under  the  act  referred  to,  lying  within  the  Stil 
W  parts  of  States  thus  designated,  together  with  a  penif 
*f  fifty  per  cent,  of  said  taxes,  should  be  a  lien  upon  I 
^ts  or  lots  of  the  same,  severally  charged,  till  paid.T 
^  On  the  20th  of  October,  finding  it  absoliitoly  necessB 
■0  provide  judicial  proceedings  for  the  State  of  LouiBJ 
kpart  of  which  was  in  our  military  possesHion,  the  PrI 
last  issued  an  order  establishing  a  Pjovisional  Courl 
^  City  of  New  Orleans,  of  which  Charles  A.  PeabJ 
^flB  made  Judge,  with  authority  to  try  all  causes,  t 
^criminal,  in  law,  equity,  revenue,  and  admiralty,  i 
feticulaxly  to  exercise  all  such  power  and  jurisdictl 
■[belongs  to  the  Circuit  and  District  Courts  of  the  Unil 
prtet.  His  proceedings  were  to  be  conformed,  as  faiT 
Snible,  to  the  course  of  proceedings  and  practice  usi 
jLOie  Courts  of  the  United  States  of  Louisiana,  and  W 
blgment  was  to  be  final  and  conclusive. 
pDongresB  adjourned  on  the  17th  of  July,  liaving  adopl 
f^fij  measureti  of  marked  though  minor  importance, 
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sides  those  to  which  we  have  referred,  to  aid  in  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war.  Several  Senators  were  expelled  for 
adherence,  direct  or  indirect,  to  the  rebel  cause ;  meash 
ures  were  taken  to  remove  from  the  several  departments 
of  the  Government  employes  more  or  less  openly  in  sym- 
pathy with  secession ;  Hayti  and  Liberia  were  recognized 
as  independent  republics ;  a  treaty  was  negotiated  and 
ratified  with  Great  Britain  which  conceded  the  right, 
within  certain  limits,  of  searching  suspected  slavers  car- 
rying the  American  flag,  and  the  most  liberal  grants  in 
men  and  money  were  made  to  the  Government  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war.  The  President  had  appointed 
military  governors  for  several  of  the  Border  States,  where 
public  sentiment  was  divided,  enjoining  them  to  protect 
the  loyal  citizens,  and  to  regard  them  as  alone  entitled  to 
a  voice  in  the  direction  of  civil  affairs. 

Public  sentiment  throughout  the  loyal  States  sustained 
the  action  of  (Congress  and  the  President,  as  adapted  to 
the  emergency,  and  well  calculated  to  aid  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  rebellion.  At  the  same  time  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  the  conviction  was  rapidly  gaining  ground  that 
slavery  was  the  cause  of  the  rebellion ;  that  the  para- 
mount object  of  the  conspirators  against  the  Union  was 
to  obtain  new  guarantees  for  the  institution ;  and  that  it- 
was  this  interest  alone  which  gave  unity  and  vigor  to  the 
rebel  cause.  A  very  active  and  influential  party  at  the 
North  had  insisted  from  the  outset  that  the  most  direct 
way  of  crushing  the  rebellion  was  by  crushing  slavery, 
and  they  had  urged  upon  the  President  the  adoption  of  a 
policy  of  immediate  and  unconditional  emancipation,  as 
the  only  thing  necessary  to  bring  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Union  armies  hundreds  of  thousands  of  enfranchised 
slaves,  as  well  as  the  great  mass  of  the  people  of  the 
Northern  States  who  needed  this  stimulus  of  an  appeal  to 
their  moral  sentiment.  After  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gress these  demands  became  still  more  clamorous  and 
importunate.  The  President  was  summoned  to  avail 
himself  of  the  opportunity  offered  by  the  passage  of  the 
Confiscation  Bill,  and  to  decree  the  instant  liberation  of 
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every  slave  belonging  to  a  rebel  master.    These  demands 
scHyji  assnmed,  with  the  more  impatient  and  intemperate 
portion  of  the  friends  of  the  Administration,  a  tone  of 
complaint   and    condemnation,   and   the  President  was 
Bluwged  with  gross  and  culpable  remissness  in  the  dis- 
8  of  duties  imposed  upon  him  by  the  act  of  Con- 
They  were  embodied  with  force  and  eflTect  in  a 
addressed  to  the  President  by  Hon.  Horace  Greeley, 
^  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of  the  19th  of 
^A^v^gust,  to  which  President  Lincoln  made  the  following 
ly:- 

:3r.  HoBAOB  Gskelet  : 

Sir — I  have  jnst  read  yours  of  the  19th  instant,  addressed  to  my- 
through  the  New  York  Tribune, 

1  there  he  in  it  any  statements  or  assumptions  of  fact  which  I  may 
to  he  erroneous,  I  do  not  now  and  here  controvert  them, 
there  be  any  inferences  which  I  may  believe  to  be  falsely  drawn^  I 
not  now  and  here  argne  against  them, 
^f  there  be  perceptible  in  it  an  impatient  and  dictatorial  tone,  I  waive 
Xn  deference  to  an  old  friend  whose  heart  I  have  always  supposed  to  be 
:ht 

JU  to  the  policy  I  "seem  to  be  pursuing,"  as  you  say,  I  have  not  meant 
leave  any  one  in  doubt.    I^wonld  save  the  Union.    I  would  save  it  in 
«  shortest  way  under  the  Constitution. 
The  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  restored,  the  nearer  the  Unioij 

be — the  Union  as  it  was. 
If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
e  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 
K  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
^%e  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them. 

Mf  paramount  object  is  to  $ave  the  Uhion^  and  not  either  to  save  or  to 
^eUroy  slavery. 

If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it — if  I 
Qonld  save  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I  would  do  it — and  if  I  could  do  it 
by  freeing  some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that. 

What  I  do  about  slavery  and  the  colored  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it 
helps  to  save  this  Union ;  and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not 
bdieve  it  would  help  to  save  the  Union. 

I  shall  do  less  whenever  I  shall  believe  what  I  am  doing  hui-ts  the 
cause,  and  I  shall  do  more  whenever  I  believe  doing  more  i^  ill  help  the 
cause. 

I  fll>all  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown  to  be  errors,  and  I  shall  adopt 
new  Tiewfl  so  fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  true  views. 
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I  navo  here  stated  1117  purpose  accordinpc  to  my  views  of  official  dotj, 

and  I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-expressed  personal  wish  thtd  n\] 

men  everywhere  could  be  free.  Yonrs, 

A.  Lincoln. 

It  was  impossible  to  mistake  the  President's  meaning 
after  this  letter,  or  to  have  any  doubt  as  to  the  policy  by 
which  he  expected  to  re-establish  the  authority  of  the 
Constitution  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States. 
His  "paramount  object,"  in  every  thing  he  did  and  in 
every  thing  he  abstained  from  doing,  was  to  ''save  the 
Union."  He  regarded  all  the  power  conferred  on  him  by 
Congress  in  regard  to  slavery,  as  having  been  conferred 
to  aid  him  in  the  accomplishment  of  that  object — and  he 
was  resolved  to  wield  those  powers  so  as  best,  according 
to  his  own  judgment,  to  aid  in  its  attainment.  He  for- 
bore, therefore,  for  a  long  time,  the  issue  of  such  a  proc- 
lamation as  he  was  authorized  to  make  by  the  sixth  sec- 
tion of  the  Confiscation  Act  of  Congress — awaiting  the 
developments  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject^  and 
being  especially  anxious  that  when  it  was  issued  it 
should  receive  the  moral  support  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  country,  without  regard  to  party 
distinctions.  He  sought,  therefore,  with  assiduous  care, 
every  opportunity  of  informing  himself  as  to  the  drift 
of  public  sentiment  on  this  subject.  He  received  and 
conversed  freely  with  all  who  came  to  see  him  and  to 
urge  upon  him  the  adoption  of  their  peculiar  views ;  and 
on  the  13th  of  September  gave  formal  audience  to  a  depu- 
tation from  all  the  religious  denominations  of  the  City  of 
Cliicago,  which  had  been  appointed  on  the  7th,  to  wait 
upon  him.  The  committee  presented  a  memorial  request- 
ing him  at  once  to  issue  a  proclamation  of  universal  eman- 
cipation, and  the  chairman  followed  it  by  some  remarks 
in  support  of  this  request. 

The  President  listened  attentively  to  the  memorial,  and 
then  made  to  those  who  had  presented  it  the  following 
reply  :— 

The  subject  presented  in  the  memorial  is  one  npon  which  I  have  thought 
much  for  weeks  past,  and  I  may  even  say  for  months.    I  am  npproach<Ml 
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with  the  most  opposite  opinions  and  advice,  and  that  bj  religions  men, 
who  ire  equally  certain  that  they  represent  the  Divine  will.    I  am  sure 
that  either  the  one  or  the  other  class  is  mistaken  in  that  belief,  and  per- 
haps in  some  respects  both.     I  hope  it  will  not  be  irreverent  for  me  to 
uy  that  if  it  is  probable  that  God  would  reveal  his  will  to  others,  on  a 
point  80  connected  with  my  duty,  it  might  be  supposed  he  would  reveal 
It  directly  to  me ;  for,  unless  I  am  more  deceived  in  myself  than  I  often 
am,  it  is  my  earnest  desire  to  know  the  will  of  Providence  in  this  matter. 
And  if  I  can  learn  what  it  is  I  will  do  it  I     These  are  not,  however,  the 
dajB  of  miracles,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  granted  that  I  am  not  to  expecv 
a  direct  revelation.    I  must  study  the  plain  physical  facts  of  the  case, 
ascertain  what  is  possible,  and  learn  what  appears  to  be  wise  and  right 

The  subject  is  difBcult,  and  good  men  do  not  agree.  For  instance,  the 
other  day,  four  gentlemen  of  standing  and  intelligence  from  New  York 
called  aa  a  delegation  on  business  connected  with  the  war;  but  before 
leaving  two  of  them  earnestly  besought  me  to  proclaim  general  emanci- 
pation, upon  which  the  other  two  at  once  attacked  them.  Yon  know 
also  that  the  last  session  of  Congress  had  a  decided  majority  of  anti- 
slavery  men,  yet  they  could  not  unite  on  this  policy.  And  the  same  is 
true  of  the  religious  people.  Why,  the  rebel  soldiers  are  praying  with 
a  great  deal  more  earnestness,  I  fear,  than  our  own  troops,  and  expect- 
ing God  to  favor  their  side :  for  one  of  our  soldiers  who  had  been  taken 
prisoner  told  Senator  Wilson  a  few  days  since  that  he  met  nothing  so 
'fiflcouraging  as  the  evident  sincerity  of  those  he  was  among  in  their 
prajers.    But  we  will  talk  over  the  merits  of  the  case. 

^at  gootl  would  a  proclamation  of  emancipation  from  me  do,  espe- 
cially as  we  are  now  situated  ?  I  do  not  want  to  issue  a  document  that 
the  whole  world  will  see  must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's 
holl  against  the  comet  I  Would  my  word  free  the  slaves,  when  I  cannot 
^n  enforce  the  Oonstitntion  in  the  rebel  States?  Is  there  a  single 
coort,  or  magistrate,  or  individual  that  would  be  influenced  by  it  there? 
^d  what  reason  is  there  to  think  it  would  have  any  greater  effect  upon 
the  slaves  than  the  late  law  of  Congress,  which  I  approved,  and  which 
offers  protection  and  freedom  to  the  slaves  of  rebel  masters  who  come 
^hiQ  our  lines?  Yet  I  cannot  learn  that  that  law  has  caused  a  single 
"Jave  to  come  over  to  us.  And  suppose  they  could  be  induced  by  a  proc- 
'^^  of  freedom  from  me  to  throw  themselves  upon  us,  what  should 
^®  do  with  them?  How  can  we  feed  and  care  for  such  a  multitude? 
Qenerjil  Butler  wrote  me  a  few  days  since  that  he  was  issuing  more 
lotions  to  the  slaves  who  have  rushed  to  him  than  to  all  the  white 
'^s  under  his  command.  They  eat,  and  that  is  all ;  though  it  is  true 
^eral  Butler  is  feeding  the  whites  also  by  the  thousand ;  for  it  nearly 
*"^o^nt8  to  a  famine  there.  If,  now,  tho  pressure  of  the  war  should  call 
off  OUT  forces  from  New  Orleans  to  defend  some  other  poiat,  what  is  to 
PWi^er.t  the  masters  from  reducing  the  blacks  to  slavery  agam?  for  J 
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am  told  that  wheneyer  the  rebels  take  anj  black  prisoners,  free  or  abifi 
they  immediately  auction  them  off!  They  did  so  with  those  they  too 
from  a  boat  that  was  aground  in  the  Tennessee  River  a  few  days  ag< 
And  then  I  am  very  ungenerously  attacked  for  it  I  For  instance,  whei 
after  the  late  battles  at  and  near  Bull  Run,  an  expedition  went  out  firoi 
TITashington  under  a  flag  of  trace  to  bury  the  dead  and  bring  in  th 
wounded,  and  the  rebels  seized  the  blacks  who  went  along  to  help,  ao 
Bent  them  into  slavery,  Horace  Greeley  said  in  his  paper  that  the  Gk>ven] 
ment  would  probably  do  nothing  about  it.    What  could  I  do? 

Now,  then,  tell  me,  if  you  please,  what  possible  result  of  good  wonl 
follow  the  issuing  of  such  a  proclamation  as  you  desire  ?  Understand 
I  raise  no  objections  against  it  on  legal  or  constitutional  grounds,  for,  a 
commander- in-chief  of  the  anny  and  navy,  in  time  of  war  I  suppose 
have  a  right  to  take  any  measure  which  may  best  subdue  the  enemy 
nor  do  I  urge  objections  of  a  moral  nature,  in  view  of  possible  conac 
quences  of  insurrection  and  massacre  at  the  South.  I  view  this  matte 
as  a  practical  war  measure,  to  be  decided  on  according  to  the  advantage 
or  disadvantages  it  may  offer  to  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

The  Committee  replied  to  these  remarks,  insisting  tha 
a  proclamation  of  emancipation  would  secure  at  once  th< 
sympathy  of  Europe  and  the  civilized  world ;  and  tha 
as  slavery  was  clearly  the  cause  and  origin  of  the  rebel 
lion,  it  was  simply  just,  and  in  accordance  with  the  won 
of  Gk)d,  that  it  should  be  abolished.  To  these  remark 
the  President  responded  as  follows : — 

I  admit  that  slavery  is  at  the  root  of  the  rebellion,  or  at  least  its  §in. 
qtid  non.  The  ambition  of  politicians  may  have  instigated  them  to  act 
but  they  would  have  been  impotent  without  slavery  as  their  instrument 
I  will  also  concede  that  emancipation  would  help  us  in  Europe,  and  con 
vince  them  that  we  are  incited  by  something  more  than  ambition, 
grant,  further,  that  it  would  help  somewhat  at  the  North,  though  not  » 
much,  I  fear,  as  you  and  those  you  represent  imagine.  Still,  some  addi 
tional  strength  would  be  added  in  that  way  to  the  war,  and  then,  un 
questionably,  it  would  weaken  the  rebels  by  drawing  off  their  laborers 
which  is  of  great  importance ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  we  could  do  mucl 
with  the  blacks.  If  we  were  to  arm  them,  I  fear  that  in  a  few  week 
the  arms  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels ;  and,  indeed,  thus  fa^,  wi 
have  not  had  arms  enough  to  equip  onr  wliite  troops.  I  will  mentioi 
another  thing,  though  it  meet  only  your  scorn  and  contempt.  There  an 
fifty  thousand  bayonets  in  the  Union  army  from  the  Border  Slave  States 
It  would  be  a  serious  matter  if,  in  consequence  of  a  proclamation  and 
as  you  desire,  they  should  go  over  to  the  rebels.    I  do  not  think  they  al 
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Moold  —not  so  many.  Indeed,  as  a  jear  ago,  or  as  six  months 
1111107  (u-<lnj  09   yesterday.     Every  day  iucreasts   tlmir   CuiuH 
TLey  are  nlm  gettiiig  their  pride  unlisted,  iind  want  iu  beat  t 
l^et  lue  say  one  thing  mure:  I  tliink  yoa  iilioiild  admit  tliul 
li«T«  on  important  priaciple  to  rally  and  unite  the  people,  in 
KttiBtitiitiamd  government  is  nt  atako.     This  is  n  fuudumeutal  i 
down  about  as  deep  as  tmy  thiuf;. 

The  Committee  replied  to  thia  in  some  bru'f  remB 
trhich  the  President  made  the  following  response  f 

Do  not  mbnnderstand  mo  because  I  have  mentioned  these  0 
TtMj  indicate  the  difficalties  that  liave  thus  far  prevented  niyl 
«C»ne  iDcb  way  as  yoa  desire.     I  hove  not  decided  again.?! 
of  liberty  tu  tlie  slaves,  bnt  hold  the  matter  under  advi-; 
oaxi  aaanre  yon  that  the  subject  is  on  my  mind,  by  diij  1 
tfr"""  any  other.     Whatever  shall  appear  to  be  God's  will  I  \\U 
ts-aitthiU  in  the  fl^edom  with  which  1  have  canvassed  your  v 
ao^  in  any  respect  ii\jnred  your  feelings. 

-Alter  free  deliberation,  and  being  satisfied  tl 
P'^iB.bUc  welfare  Tvould  be  promoted  by  such  a  sti 
fr^  at  public  sentiment  would  sustain  it,  on  thi'  23dl 
texaiber  the  President  issued  the  following  prelimij 

PBOCLAXATION  OF  EMAKCIPATEOX. 

X,  AanaiiAM  Likdout,  President  of  tlie  Unit«d  Stat«s  of  Aiul 

^'^uimander-in- Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  do  herebjT 

•"^  declare  tliat  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  the  war  will  bo  pr( 

"**  ot;]e«t  of  practically  rcstorinR  Ihc  constitutional  relation  bel 

^*»»t«d  States  and  each  of  the  Btatcs,  and  the  people  thcreofB 

^'vtM  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  or  disturbed. 

;         That  it  is  my  purpose,  upon  the  nest  meeting  of  ConRressH 

mcommend  the  adoption  of  a  praciiciil  meaHiirij  tendorintr  jkcM 

\     *"  the  fre«  acceptance  or  r^eotion  of  all  slave  States,  si>  -nlled.  tl 

[      ''^reof  may  not  then  be  in  rebellion  against  tlie  I'liited  sf 

|**>lah  States  may  then  have  voluntarily  adopted,  or  tlierenfter 
"^^Miily  adopt,  immediate  or  gradual  abolishment  of  slaver; 
■^      "^PwetiT*  limits ;   and   that  the   effort   to   colonize  persona  c^ 
*»e>«it,  with  their  consent,  upon  this  continent  or  elsoM'here.B 
("•vioiulf  obUuned  consent  of  the  governments  eiifitini^ 


Vla»t  on  th«  first  day  of  Jaooary,  in  tho  year  of  onr  Lurd  " 
*|bfc  Inndnd  and  rixty-tbree,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  ^i  iilil 
1  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  thtn  be  ii 
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aga\n^  the  United  States,  shall  be  tlien,  thenceforward,  and  forevei-  tte%;^ 
and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  including  the  -mill**-  "i 
tary  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recogni2e  and  maintain  the  freedc 
of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  repress  sudi  persons^  or  an^ 
of  them,  in  any  eflforts  they  may  make  for  their  actual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforeaaid,  by  proo 
tarnation,  designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  tha  '^ 
people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United    J 
States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  that    -^ 
day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of'the  United  States,  by 
members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualified 
voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  strong 
countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  snch  State, 
and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  United 
States. 

That  attention  is  hereby  called  to  an  aet  of  Congress  entitled  "An  Act 
to  make  an  additional  Article  of  War,^^  approved  March  13th,  1862,  and 
which  act  is  in  the  words  and  figures  following: — 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre$entatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  hereafter  Uio  following 
shall  be  promulgated  as  an  additional  article  of  war  for  the  govemmeDt 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be  obeyed  and  observed  as 
mch: — 

Section  1. — All  ofiicers  or  persons  in  the  military  or  naval  service  of 
the  United  States  are  prohibited  from  employing  any  of  the  forces  under 
their  respective  commands  for  the  purpose  of  returning  fugitives  from 
service  or  labor  who  may  have  escaped  from  any  persons  to  whom  snch 
service  or  labor  is  claimed  to  be  due ;  and  any  officer  who  shall  be  found 
guilty  by  a  court-martial  of  violating  this  article  shall  be  dismissed  from 
the  service. 

Seo.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  this  act  shall  take  effect  from 
and  after  its  passage. 

Also,  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  sections  of  an  act  entitled  **  An  Act  to 
Suppress  Insurrection,  to  Punish  Treason  and  Rebellion,  to  Seize  and 
Confiscate  Property  of  Rebels,  and  for  other  Purposes,''  approved  July 
16,  1862,  and  whi^^h  sections  are  in  the  words  and  figures  following: — 

Seo.  9.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  all  slaves  of  persons  wlio  shaU 
hereafter  be  engaged  in  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  shall  in  any  way  give  aid  or  comfort  thereto,  escaping  from 
such  persons  and  taking  refuge  within  the  lines  of  the  army;  and  all 
slaves  captured  from  such  persons,  or  deserted  by  them  and  c<iming 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  and  all  slaves 
of  such  persons  found  on  [or]  being  within  any  plaoe  occupied  by  rebel 
forces  and  afterwards  occupied  by  forces  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
deemed  captives  of  war,  and  shall  be  forever  free  of  their  servitude,  and 
not  again  held  as  slaves. 

Seo.  10.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  no  slave  escaping  into  anv 
State.  Territory,  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  from  any  other  State,  shaU 
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didiTered  op,  or  in  an  j  way  impeded  or  hindered  of  his  liberty,  except 
crime,  or  some  offence  against  the  laws,  unless  the  person  claiming 
Id.  fiigitive  shall  first  make  oath  that  the  person  to  whom  the  labor  or 
of  snch  fugitive  is  alleged  to  be  dne  is  his  lawful  owner,  and  hat 
Aot  borne  arms  against  the  United  States  in  the  present  rebellion,  nor  in 
any  ^vf  given  aid  and  comfort  thereto ;  and  no  person  engaged  in  the 
mUitoiy  or  naval  service  of  the  United  States  shall,  under  any  pretence 
^wlifftever,  assume  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  the  claim  of  any  person  to 
tli«  senioe  or  labor  of  any  other  person,  or  surrender  up  any  such  per- 
to  the  claimant,  on  pain  of  being  dismissed  from  the  service. 


And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  and  order  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
1  ulitaiy  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States  to  observe,  obey,  and  en- 
fvrce,  within  their  respective  spheres  of  service,  the  act  and  sections 
il  >ve  recited. 

^  nd  the  Executive  will  in  due  time  recommend  that  all  citizens  of  the 
I^mted  States  who  shall  have  remained  loyal  thereto  throughout  the 
rebellion,  shall  (upon  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  relation  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  their  respective  States  and  people,  if 
that  relation  shall  have  been  suspended  or  disturbed)  be  compensated 
^^^  ftU  losses  by  acts  of  the  United  States,  including  the  loss  of 
•laves. 

lo  witness  whereof^  I' have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
<^the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twenty-second  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
i^s-]    sixty-two,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighty-seventh. 

ABRAnAH  LiKOOLN. 

oy  the  President : 

WiLLiAH  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

Hie  issuing  of  this  proclamation  created  the  deepest 

^•^r^  not  unmixed  with  anxiety,  in  the  public  mind. 

^^  opponents  of  the  Administration  in  the  loyal  States, 

^  Well  as  the  sympathizers  with  secession  everywhere, 

^sisted  that  it  afforded  unmistakable  evidence  that  the 

^^Bct  of  the  war  was,  what  they  had  always  declared  it 

^  be,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  not  the  restoration  of 

^^  Union ;  and  they  put  forth  the  most  vigorous  efforts 

to  arouse  public  sentiment  against  the  Administration  on 

t^  ground.     They  were  met,  however,  by  the  clear  and 

explicit  declaration  of  the  document  itself,  in  which  the 

President  "  proclaimed  and  declared"  that  "hereafter,  as 

heretofore,  the  war  will  be  prosecuted  for  the  object  of 

practically  restoring  the  constitutional  relation  between 
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the  United  Slates  and  each  of  the  States  and  the  peop] 
thereof,  in  which  that  relation  is  or  may  be  suspended  c 
disturbed."  This  at  once  made  it  evident  that  emancip 
tion,  as  provided  for  in  the  proclamation,  as  a  war  meai 
ure,  was  subsidiary  and  subordinate  to  the  paramoui 
object  of  the  war — the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  th 
re-establishment  of  the  authority  of  the  Constitution ;  an 
in  this  sense  it  was  favorably  received  by  the  great  bod 
of  the  loyal  people  of  the  United  States. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added,  in  this  connection,  that  o 
the  1st  of  January,  1863,  the  President  followed  thi 
measure  by  issuing  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

WhereM^  on  the  22d  day  of  September,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  ox 
thonsand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two,  a  proclamation  was  issned  by  tl 
President  of  the  United  States,  containing,  among  other  things,  the  fo 
lowing,  to  wit: — 

That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  one  thousan 
eight  hundred  aud  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  an 
Stjites  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof  shall  then  be  i 
rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  bo  then,  thenceforward,  an 
forever  free ;  and  the  Executive  Government  of  the  United  States,  ii 
eluding  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereof,  will  recognize  an 
maintain  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  or  acts  to  n 
press  such  persons,  or  any  ot  them,  in  any  efforts  they  may  make  for  thei 
actual  freedom. 

That  the  Executive  will,  on  the  first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  by  pro< 
lamation,  designate  the  States  and  parts  of  States,  if  any,  in  which  th 
people  thereof  respectively  shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  Unite 
States ;  and  the  fact  that  any  State,  or  the  people  thereof,  shall  on  thi 
day  be  in  good  faith  represented  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  b 
members  chosen  thereto  at  elections  wherein  a  majority  of  the  qualifie 
voters  of  such  State  shall  have  participated,  shall,  in  the  absence  ( 
strong  countervailing  testimony,  be  deemed  conclusive  evidence  that  sue 
State,  and  the  people  thereof,  are  not  then  in  rebellion  against  the  Unite 
States. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  State 
by  virtue  of  the  power  in  me  vested  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  arm 
and  navy  of  the  United  States  in  time  of  actual  armed  rebellion  agaim 
the  authority  and  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  as  a  fit  an 
necessary  war  measure  for  suppressing  said  rebellion,  do,  on  this  first  da 
of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tliousand  eight  hundred  an 
sixty-three,  and  in  accordance  with  my  purpose  so  to  do,  publicly  pre 
claimed  for  the  full  period  of  one  hundred  days  from  the  day  first  abov 
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uentioned,  order  and  designate,  as  the  States  and  parts  of  States  wherein 
fhe  people  thereof  respectively  are  this  day  in  rebellion  against  the- 
rnit«d  States,  the  following,  to  wit : 

Arkansas,  Texas,  Louisiana  (except  the  parishes  of  St.  Bernard,  Plaque- 
mines, Jefferson,  St.  John,  St.  Charles,*  St.  James,  Ascension,  Assumption, 
Tei-re  Bonne,  Lafourche,  Ste.  Marie,  St.  Martin,  and  Orleans,  including 
tlie  City  of  New  Orleans),  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  and  Virginia  (except  the  forty-eight  counties 
designated  as  West  Vir^jinia,  and  also  the  counties  of  Berkeley,  Accomac, 
Northampton,  Elizabetli  City,  York,  Princess  Anne,  and  Norfolk,  indu- 
ing the  cities  of  Norfolk  and  Portsmouth),  and  which  excepted  parts  are 
for  the  present  left  precisely  as  if  this  proclamation  were  not  ikued. 

And  by  virtue  of  the  power  and  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  I  do  order 
and  declare  that  all  persons  held  as  slaves  within  said  designated  States 
and  parts  of  States  are,  and  henceforward  shall  be,  free;  and  that  the 
^xecntive  Grovemment  of  the  United  States,  including  the  military  and 
naval  authorities  thereof,  will  recognize  and  maintain  the  freedom  of  said 
persons. 

And  I  hereby  enjoin  upon  the  people  so  declared  to  be  free  to  abstain 
fro^n  all  violence,  unless  in  necessary  self-defence ;  and  I  recommend  to 
them  that,  in  all  cases  when  allowed,  they  labor  faithfully  for  reasonable 
«'age». 

And  I  furtlier  declare  and  make  known  that  such  persons,  of  suitable 
^ndition,  will  be  received  into  the  armed  service  of  the  United  States,  to 
garrison  forts,  positions,  stations,  and  other  places,  and  to  man  vessels  of 
*11  sorts  in  said  service. 

And  upon  this  act,  sincerely  believed  to  be  an  act  of  justice,  warranted 
^y  the  Constitution  upon  military  necessity,  I  invoke  the  considerate 
jadg-nnent  of  mankind,  and  the  gracious  favor  of  Almighty  God. 

^^  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  name,  and  caused  the 
^  otthe  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

^one  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year 
(1^  a  ^  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

"y    the  President :  AbraiUlM  Lincoln. 

^njjAM  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

THE  MILITABT  ADMINISTBATION  OF  186S.— THE  PBESIDENT  AKI> 

GENERAL  MoCLELLAN. 

GXNEBAL  MoClSLLAN  8U00KED8  MoDoWXLL. — ^ThE  PbS6IDBNT*8  OxDKB  VOB 

AN  Adtakos. — The  Moyemsitt  to  tbb  Pkninbttla. — Rebel  Eyaoitatioh 

OF  MANA88A8.-r-ABBANOEMBNTS  FOB  THE  PbKINSULAB  MovBMBKT. — TlA 

President's  Lbtteb  to  Genbbal  MoOlellan. — ^The  Rebel  Stbehmp 
AT  Yobktown. — Thb  Battle  of  Wjlliamsbubo. — MoOlellan 's  Feab 
OF  BEiNo  Oyebwhblmed. — The  Pbesident  to  MoGleixan. — Jaokson^s 
Raid  in  the  Shenandoah  Vallet. — The  Pbesident  to  MoOlellan. — 
Seven  Pines  and  Faib  Oaks. — MgOlellan's  Oomplaints  of  Mo- 
DowELL. — His  Oontinited  Delays. — ^Pbspabss  fob  Defeat. — Oalzs 
FOB  MOBE  Men. — His  Adtioe  to  the  Pbesident. — Pbbpabations  to 

OONOENTRATE   THE    AbMT. — GSNEBAL  HaLLEOK   TO   MoOlBLLAK. — ^AF- 

pointmbnt  of  Genebal  Pope. — ^Impebatite  Obdbbs  to  MoOlbllaip.-^ 
MoOlellan's  Failubb  to  aid  Pope. — ^His  Exousbs  fob  Delay. — ^Pbo- 

poses  to  lea  ye. — ^POPE  UNAIDED. — ^ExOUSES  FOB  FbANKLIN's  DeLAT. — 

His  Excuses  proved  Gboundless. — His  alleged  Lack  of  Supplies. — 
Advance  into  Maryland. — The  President's  Letter  to  MoOlellan. 
— He  Protests  against  Delay. — MoOlellan  rblieybd  fbom  Gov- 

HAND. — SpEEOH   by   THE   PbESIDENT. 

The  repulse  of  the  national  forces  at  the  battle  of  Bull 
Run  in  July,  1861,  aroused  the  people  of  the  loyal  States 
to  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  contest  which  had  been 
forced  upon  them.  It  stimulated  to  intoxication  the  pride 
and  ambition  of  the  rebels,  and  gave  infinite  encourage 
ment  to  their  efforts  to  raise  fresh  troops,  and  increase  the 
military  resources  of  their  Confederation.  Nor  did  the 
reverse  the  national  cause  had  sustained  for  an  instant 
damp  the  ardor  or  check  the  determination  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  people  of  the  loyal  States.  General  McDowell, 
the  able  and  accomplished  officer  who  commanded  the 
army  of  the  United  States  in  that  engagement,  conducted 
tlie  operations  of  the  day  with  signal  ability ;  and  his 
defeat  was  due,  as  subsequent  disclosures  have  clearly 
shown,  far  more  to  accidents  for  which  others  were  re- 
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sponsible,  than  to  any  lack  of  skill  in  planning  the  I 
tie,  or  of  coorage  and  generalship  od  the  tield.  Bil 
was  the  tirst  considerable  engagement  of  the  war,  anJ 
loss  was  a  serious  and  startling  disappointment  to  I 
langiiine  expectations  of  the  people :  it  was  deemed  nef 
lary  therefore,  to  place  a  new  commander  at  the  heaJ 
he  army  in  front  of  Washington.  Greneral  McClell 
rho  had  been  charged,  at  the  oatset  of  the  war, 
iperations  in  the  Department  of  the  Ohio,  and  who  I 
kchieved  marked  saccess  in  clearing  Western  Virginil 
be  rebel  troops,  was  summoned  to  Washington  on  I 
Bd  of  July,  and  on  the  27th  assamed  command  ofl 
4rmy  of  the  Potomac.  Although  then  in  command  (T 
9t  a  department,  General  McClellan,  with  an  ambil 
tad  a  presumption  natural,  perhaps,  to  his  age  and  I 
obcnmstances  of  his  advancement,  addreet^ed  his  atl 
Con  to  the  general  conduct  of  the  war  in  all  sectionl 
lie  country,  and  favored  the  GoTemment  and  Lieutenl 
3i-«iieral  Scott  with  several  elaborate  and  meritorious  ^ 
i©iB  of  advice,  as  to  the  method  most  proper  to  be  ] 
med  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  He  soon,  T 
Bver,  found  it  necessary  to  attend  to  the  preparatioJ 
Ok  army  under  his  command  for  an  immediate  resumpi 
of  hostilities.  Fresh  troops  in  great  numbers  speel 
rpoured  in  from  the  Northern  States,  and  were  organB 
^■nd  disciplined  for  prompt  and  effective  service. 
^ininber  of  troops  in  and  about  the  Capital  when  GenB 
^acClellan  assumed  command,  was  a  litUe  over  fifty  tlT 
.tud,  and  the  brigade  organization  of  General  McDov 
^bmed  the  basis  for  the  distribution  of  these  new  fori 
j?y  the  middle  of  October  this  army  had  been  raise  J 
jttrer  one  handred  and  fifty  thousand  men,  with  nn  al 
wy  force  of  nearly  five  hundred  pieces — all  in  a  statM 
^Mllent  discipline,  under  skilful  officers,  and  anima 
gXTkiealous  and  impatient  eagerness  to  renew  the  c 
j^the  preservation  of  the  Constitution  and  Govemnl 
Ifli^the  United  States,  The  President  and  Secretary! 
3»^w  had  urged  the  division  of  the  army  into  cat 
jf**rai^  for  the  purpose  of  more  effective  servicn ;  I 
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■ 

General  McClellan  had  discouraged  and  thwarted  theii 
endeavors  in  this  direction,  mainly  on  the  groand  thai 
there  were  not  officers  enough  of  tried  ability  in  the  army 
to  be  intrusted  with  such  high  commands  as  this  division 
would  create. 

On  the  22d  of  October,  a  portion  of  our  forces  which 
had  been  ordered  to  cross  the  Potomac  above  Washing- 
ton, in  the  direction  of  Leesburg,  were  met  by  a  heavy 
force  of  the  enemy  at  Ball' s  Bluff,  repulsed  with  severe 
loss,  and  compelled  to  return.  The  circumstances  of  this 
disaster  excited  a  great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  this  was  still  further  aggravated  by  the  fact 
that  the  rebels  had  obtained,  and  been  allowed  to  bold, 
complete  control  of  the  Potomac  below  Washington,  so 
as  to  establish  a  virtual  and  effective  blockade  of  the 
Capital  from  that  direction.  Special  effoils  were  repeat- 
edly made  by  the  President  and  Navy  Department  to 
clear  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  rebel  forces,  known  to 
be  small  in  number,  which  held  them,  but  it  was  found 
impossible  to  induce  General  McClellan  to  take  any  steps 
to  aid  in  the  accomplishment  of  this  result.  In  October 
he  had  promised  that  on  a  day  named,  four  thousand 
troops  should  be  ready  to  proceed  down  the  river  to  co- 
operate with  the  Potomac  flotilla  under  Captain  Craven ; 
but  at  the  time  appointed  the  troops  did  not  arrive,  and 
General  McClellan  alleged,  as  a  reason  for  having  changed 
his  mind,  that  his  engineers  had  informed  him  that  so 
large  a  body  of  troops  could  not  be  landed.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  replied  that  the  landing  of  the  troops 
was  a  matter  of  which  that  department  assumed  the 
responsibility ;  and  it  was  then  agreed  that  the  troops 
should  be  sent  down  the  next  night.  Tliey  were  not 
sent,  however,  either  then  or  at  any  other  time,  for  which 
General  McClellan  assigned  as  a  reason  the  fear  that  such 
an  attempt  might  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  Cap- 
tain Craven  upon  this  threw  up  his  command,  and  the 
Potomac  remained  closed  to  the  vessels  and  transports  of 
the  United  States  until  it  was  opened  in  March  of  the  next 
year  by  the  voluntary  withdrawal  of  the  rebel  forces. 
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Oa    the  Ist  of  November,  General  McClellan  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  to  succeed  General  Scott  in  the 
command  of  all  the  armies  of  the  Union,  remaining  in 
personal  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.     His 
atteation  was  then  of  necessity  turned  to  the  direction  of 
amy  movements,  and  to  the  conduct  of  political  aflTairs, 
80  far  as  they  came  under  military  control,  in  the  more 
distant  sections  of  the  country.    But  no  movement  took 
place  in  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 
The  season  had  been  unusually  favorable  for  military 
operations — the  troops  were  admirably  organized  and  dis 
ciplined,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency — in  num 
bers  they  were  known  to  be  far  superior  to  those  of  the 
rebels  opposed  to  them,  who  were  nevertheless  permit- 
ted steadily  to  push  their  approaches  towards  Washing- 
ton, while,  from  the  highest  officer  to  the  humblest  pri- 
vate, our  forces  were  all  animated  with  an  eager  desire  to 
be  led  against  the  enemies  of  their  country.     As  winter 
approached  without  any  indications  of  an  intended  move- 
ment of  our  armies,  the  public  impatience  rose  to  the 
highest  point   of  discontent.      The  Administration  was 
everywhere  held  responsible  for  these  unaccountable  de- 
%8,  and  was  freely  charged  by  its  opponents  with  a  dc- 
®gn  to  protract  the  war  for  selfish  political  purposes  of 
its  own ;  and  at  the  fall  election  the  public  dissatisfaction 
^e  itself  manifest  by  adverse  votes  in  every  considera- 
te State  where  elections  were  held. 

l^nable  longer  to  endure  this  state  of  things.  President 
]hiX)\n  put  an  end  to  it  on  the  27th  of  January,  1862,  by 
issuing  the  following  order : — 

ExsouTiTB  Maicbiok,  WABUDVOTOir,  January  S7,  1M2. 

^dt.'ed.  That  the  twenty-aecond  day  of  February,  1862,  be  the  day  for 
^general  tnovoment  of  the  land  and  naval  forces  of  the  Unitfd  Statei 
*^n8t  the  insurgent  forces.  That  especially  the  army  at  and  abont  For- 
^•■^  Monroe,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  Army  of  Western  Virginia, 
^^  annj  near  Munfordsville,  Kentucky,  the  army  and  flotilla  at  Cairo, 
'^^  a  naval  force  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  be  ready  to  move  on  that  day. 

^t  an  other  forces,  both  land  and  naval,  with  their  respective  com- 
^^era,  obey  existing  orders  for  the  time,  and  be  ready  to  obey  addi-. 
^onal  orders  when  duly  given. 
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That  the  heads  of  departments,  and  especially  the  Seoretariea  of  'Wai 
and  of  the  Navy,  with  all  their  sabordinates,  and  the  General-in-Ohie^ 
with  all  other  commanders  and  subordinates  of  land  and  naval  forces, 
will  severally  be  held  to  their  strict  and  fall  responsibilities  for  |irompl 
execution  of  this  order.  Abbaham  Linooln. 

This  order,  which  applied  to  all  the  armies  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  was  followed  four  days  afterwards  by  the  fol- 
lowing special  order  directed  to  General  McClellan  : — 

Enounn  2y[A2fuoH,  Wabbivotoh,  Jamuary  81,  ISO. 
Ordered^  That  all  the  disposable  force  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
after  providing  safely  for  the  defence  of  Washington,  be  formed  into  an 
expedition  for  the  immediate  object  of  seizing  and  occnp3ring  a  point 
upon  the  railroad  southwest  of  what  is  known  as  Manassas  Junction^  oil 
details  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  and  the  expe- 
dition to  move  before  or  on  the  twenty-second  day  of  February  next. 

,  Abbaham  Lincoln. 

The  object  of  this  order  was  to  engage  the  rebel  army 
in  front  of  Wasliington  by  a  flank  attack,  and  by  its  de- 
feat relieve  the  Capital,  put  Richmond  at  our  mercy,  and 
break  the  main  strength  of  the  rebellion  by  destroying 
the  principal  army  arrayed  in  its  support.  Instead  of 
obeying  it,  General  McClellan  remonstrated  against  its 
execution,  and  urged  the  adoption  of  a  different  plan  of 
attack,  which  was  to  move  upon  Richmond  by  way  of 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Rappahannock  River,  and  a 
land  march  across  the  countiy  from  TJrbana,  leaving  the 
rebel  forces  in  position  at  Manassas  to  be  held  in  check, 
if  they  should  attempt  a  forward  movement,  only  by  the 
troops  in  the  fortifications  around  Washington.  As  the 
result  of  several  conferences  with  the  President,  he  ob- 
tained permission  to  state  in  writing  his  objections  to  his 
plan — the  President  meantime  sending  him  the  following 
letter  of  inquiry : — 

Ezaocrm  Maxiiok,  WAtnufOTON,  F^ruairy  SL  186& 

Mt  Dbab  Sib: — You  and  I  have  distinct  and  different  plans  for  a 
movement  of  the  Anny  of  the  Potomac :  yours  to  be  done  by  the  Ch^a- 
peake,  up  the  Rappahannock  to  TJrbana,  and  across  land  to  the  tenninnn 
of  the  railroal  on  tlie  York  River ;  mine  to  move  directly  to  a  point  on 
the  railroad  sonthwest  of  Manassas. 
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10  ¥riU  giyo  satkfaotorj  answers  to  the  following  questions,  I  shall 

field  my  plan  to  yours : — 

Does  not  your  plan  involve  a  greatly  larger  expenditure  of  time 

mcj  than  mine  ? 

therein  is  a  victory  more  certain  hy  your  plan  than  mine? 

therein  is  a  victory  more  valuable  by  your  plan  than  mine  ? 

In  fact^  would  it  not  be  less  valuable  in  this :  that  it  would  break 

A  line  of  the  enemy^s  communications,  while  mine  would  ? 

In  case  of  disaster,  would  not  a  retreat  be  more  difficult  by  your 

an  mine? 

Tours,  truly,  Abbaham  Linooln. 

r-6eneral  MoGlzllan. 


leral  McClellan  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  un- 
iate  of  February  8d,  a  very  long  letter,  presenting 
jfly  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  rebels  in  hold- 
central  defensive  position,  from  which  they  could 
%  small  force  resist  any  attack  on  either  flank,  con- 
ijting  their  main  strength  upon  the  other  for  a  deci- 
^on.  The  uncertainties  of  the  weather,  the  neces- 
1^  having  long  lines  of  communication,  and  the  prob- 

recisiveness  even  of  a  victory,  if  one  should  be 
were  urged  against  the  President's  plan.     So 
j^y  was  General  McClellan  in  favor  of  his  own  plan 

? rations,  that  he  said  he  ''should  prefer  the  move 
ortress  Monroe  as  a  base,  to  an  attack  upon  Ma- 
ib"  The  President  was  by  no  means  convinced  by 
nl  McClellan' s  reasoning;  but  in  consequence  of 
iady  resistance  and  unwillingness  to  enter  upon  the 
ttion  of  any  other  plan,  he  assented  to  a  submission 
p  matter  to  a  council  of  twelve  officers  held  late  in 
WKjy  at  head-quarters.  The  result  of  that  councU 
•  decision  in  favor  of  moving  by  way  of  the  lower 
Ipeake  and  the  Rappahannock — seven  of  the  Gen- 
ipiesent,  viz.,  Pitz-John  Porter,  Franklin,  W.  F. 
IJ^  McCall,  Blenker,  Andrew  Porter,  and  Naglee, 
favor  of  it,  as  did  Keyes  also,  with  the  qualifi- 
,11uit  the  army  should  not  move  until  the  rebels 
ven  from  the  Potomac,  and  Generals  McDowell, 
,  Heintzelman,  and  Barnard,  voting  against  it. 
dedsion  the  President  acquiesced,  and  on  the 
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8tli  of  March  issued  two  general  war  orders,  the  first 
directing  the  Major-General  commanding  the  Ai-my  of 
the  Potomac  to  proceed  forthwith  to  organize  that  part  of 
said  army  destined  to  enter  upon  active  operations  into 
four  army  corps,  to  be  commanded,  the  first  hy  General 
McDowell,  the  second  by  General  Sumner,  the  third  by 
General  Heintzelman,  and  the  fourth  by  General  Keyes. 
General  Banks  was  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  fifth 
corps.  It  also  appointed  General  Wadsworth  Military 
Governor  at  Washington,  and  directed  the  order  to  be 
*'  executed  with  such  promptness  and  dispatch  as  nt  t  to 
delay  the  commencement  of  the  operations  already  di- 
rected to  be  undertaken  by  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  ' 
The  second  of  these  orders  was  as  follows : — 

ExxcimTS  Makbxox,  Washikotoh,  Jiareh.  8,  Ifitt. 

Ordered^  That  no  change  of  the  hase  of  operations  of  the  Armj  of 
the  Potomac  shall  he  made  withoat  leaving  in  and  ahout  Washington 
such  a  force  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General-in-Chief  and  the  ccm* 
manders  of  army  corps,  shall  leave  said  city  entirely  secure. 

That  no  more  than  two  army  corps  (ahout  fifty  thousand  troops)  of 
said  Array  of  the  Potomac  shall  he  moved  en  route  for  a  new  hase  of 
operations  until  the  navigation  of  the  Potomac,  from  Washington  to  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  shall  be  freed  from  tlie  enemy's  batteries,  and  other 
obstructions,  or  until  the  President  shall  hereafter  give  express  per- 
mission. 

That  any  movement  as  aforesaid,  en  route  for  a  new  base  of  operations, 
which  may  be  ordered  by  the  General-in-Chief,  and  which  may  be  in- 
tended to  move  upon  the  Cliesapeake  Bay,  shall  begin  to  move  upon  the 
bay  as  early  as  the  eighteenth  March  instant,  and  the  General-in-Chief 
shall  be  responsible  that  it  moves  as  early  as  that  day. 

Ordered^  That  the  army  and  navy  co-operate  in  an  immediate  effort  to 
capture  the  enemy's  batteries  upon  the  Potomac  between  Washington 
and  the  Chesapeake  Bay.  Abba^ham  Lincoln. 

L.  Thomas,  Adjutant- General. 

This  order  was  issued  on  the  8th  of  March.  On  the 
9th,  information  was  received  by  General  McClellan,  at 
Washington,  that  the  enemy  had  abandoned  his  position 
in  front  of  that  city.  He  at  once  crossed  the  Potomac, 
and  on  the  same  night  issued  orders  for  an  immediate  ad- 
vance of  the  whole  army  towards  Manassas — ^not  with 
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'  inU-ntioB,  as  lie  has  since  explained,  of  pursuing  tliJ 
els,  and  taking  advantage  of  llieir  i-etreat,  but  to  '*geB 
of  superfluous  baggage  and  other  impediments  ■\vhiclf 
nmulate  so  easily  around  an  amiy  encamped  for  a  lonJ 
B  iu  one  locality" — to  give  the  troops  "  some  expel 
tee  on  the  march  and  bivouac  preparatoi-y  to  the  cami 
511,"  and  to  afford  them  also  a  "good  intprmodiat* 
t,  between  the  quiet  and  comparative  comfort  of  tha 
ipB  around  Wasliington  and  the  vigor  of  active  operaB 
M."*  These  obj(!Cts,  in  General  McClellan's  opinioni 
«  sufficiently  accomplished  hy  what  the  Prince  d« 
ITille,  of  his  staff,  styles  a  "promenade"  of  the  armj 
Ifanassaa,  where  they  learned,  from  personal  inspecf 
t,  that  the  rebels  had  actually  evacuated  that  position  I 
.  on  the  16th,  orders  were  issued  for  a  return  of  th(| 
m  to  Alexandria. 

In  the  11th  of  March,  the  President  issued  arother  0 
S  stating  that  "Major-General  McClellan  having  perl 
Wly  taken  the  field  at  tlie  head  of  the  Amiy  of  th« 
^omac,  until  otherwise  ordered,  he  is  relieved  from  th  J 
ttand  of  the  other  military  departments,  retaininj 
ttiand  of  the  Department  of  the  Potomac."  Major! 
Hral  Halleck  was  assigned  to  tlie  command  of  the  Del 
rtment  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  Mountain  Di'paitB 
It  was  created  for  Major-General  Fremont.  All  thJ 
tananders  of  departments  were  also  required  to  rejiorj 
iDUy  to  the  Secretarj-  of  War.  I 

It  the  13th  of  March,  a  council  of  war  was  Ijeld  al 
ft^iuarters,  then  at  Fairfax  Court-House,  by  which  i 
Vdecided  that,  as  the  enemy  had  retreated  behind  t\iM 
fcahannock,  operations  against  Richmond  could  besl 
Vnidncted  from  Fortress  Monroe,  provided : — 

m  That  tho  enemj'e  resgel,  Merrimne,  caa  bo  neiitnilized. 
tHut  the  tneomof  trauBportiitioii,  snSicieDt  t'oraii  immeilinte  trnuil 
fike  force  to  ite  new  bnse,  can  bo  ready  at  Wealiington  cnil  Ale\anl 
JbinoTe  down  the  Fotomao;  and, 

wTbit  a  naral  auxiliary  force  can  he  had  to  ulence,  or  aid  in 
ineiiij'i  batteries  on  the  York  Givor. 

*  Baa  Gknaral  XcGeltaii'a  Report,  dated  Au^uit  i,  I6S.1 
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4th.  That  the  force  to  be  left  to  cover  Washington  shall  be  suoh  as  tc 
ifive  an  entire  feeling  of  socnritj  for  its  safety  from  menace. 

NoTB. — That  with  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Potomac  fbllj 
garrisoned,  and  those  on  the  left  bank  occupied,  a  covering  force  in  front 
of  the  Virginia  line  of  twenty-five  thousand  men  would  suffice.  (Eeyes,^ 
Heintzelman,  and  McDowell.) 

A  total  of  forty  thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  city  uronld 
suffice.    (Sumner.) 

Upon  receiving  a  report  of  this  decision,  the  following 
connnunication  was  at  onc/e  addressed  to  the  commanding 
general : — 

War  DsPABTMXirt,  March  18, 186L 

The  President  having  considered  the  plan  of  operations  agreed  upon 
by  yourself  and  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  makes  no  objection  to 
the  same,  but  gives  the  following  directions  as  to  its  execution : — 

1st.  Leave  suoh  force  at  Manassas  Junction  as  shall  make  it  entirely 
certain  that  the  enemy  shall  not  repossess  himself  of  that  position  and 
line  of  communication. 

2d.  Leave  Washington  entirely  secure. 

8d.  Move  the  remainder  of  the  force  down  the  Potomac,  choosmg  a 

new  base  at  Fortress  Monroe,  or  anywhere  between  here  and  tliere ;  or, 

at  all  events,  move  such  remainder  of  the  army  at  once  in  pursuit  of  tlM 

enemy  by  some  route.  Edwin  M.  Stantok, 

Secretary  of  War, 
Migor-General  Gsobob  B.  MoClellan. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  from  these  successive  orders, 
that  the  President,  in  common  with  the  whole  country, 
had  been  greatly  pained  by  the  long  delay  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac  to  move  against  the  enemy  while  en- 
camped at  Manassas,  and  that  this  feeling  was  converted 
into  chagrin  and  mortification  when  the  rebels  were 
allowed  to  withdraw  from  that  position  without  the 
slightest  molestation,  and  without  their  design  being  even 
suspected  until  it  had  been  carried  into  complete  and  bug- 
cessful  execution.  He  was  impatiently  anxious,  thei-e- 
fore,  that  no  more  time  should  be  lost  in  delays.  In 
reply  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  General  McClellan,  before 
embarking  for  the  Peninsula,  communicated  his  intention 
of  reaching,  without  loss  of  time,  the  field  of  what  he 
believed  would  be  a  decisive  battle,  which  he  expected 
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o  fight  between  West  Point  and  Richmond.  On  thl 
if  ^[arch,  the  President,  out  of  deference  to  the  iniji 
litlM  of  General  Fremont  and  his  friends,  and  from  I 
ief  that  this  officer  could  make  good  nse  of  ;i  larger  I 
lian  ho  then  had  at  his  command  in  the  Mountain  Dt[ 
aent,  ordered  General  Blenker's  division  to  learJ 
kjTmy  of  the  Potomac  and  join  him  ;  a  decision  whil 
mnoniiced  to  General  McClellan  in  the  followint] 


Mt  Dbak  Sir: — This  morning  I  felt  constrained  to  order  iilM 
llvision  to  Fremont,  and  I  write  this  to  assare  yon  tlmt  I  did  s 
ireat  pain,  nndenitondingthat  .von  would  wisL  it  otherwise.  If  ro 
know  the  fiill  prMsnre  of  tiie  case,  I  am  cooBdent  tliat  you  would 
jt)  even  bofonil  a  mere  acknowledgmeut  thattho  Coumandcr-ii 
piaj  order  what  ho  pleases. 

Yours,  very  truly,  A  LiKctI 

U^OT-General  UcClkuan. 

General  Bonks,  who  had  at  first  been  ordered  by  I 
eml  McClellan  to  occupy  Manassas,  and  thus  J 
Washington,  was  directed  by  liim,  on  the  1st  of  AprI 
^roT  the  rebel  (Jeneral  Jackson  well  back  from  ] 
'tester,  and  then  move  on  Stannton  at  a  time  ' 
*<rfncident  with  his  own  move  on  Richmond  ;" 
^eral  McClellan  expressed  the  fear  that  General  I 
"wnld  not  be  ready  in  time"  for  that  morement.  L 
few  corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  destined  for  al 
^ipetatioQS  by  way  of  the  Peninsula,  were  ordered  tJ 
1*A,  and  forwarded  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  PoJ 
'fonroe.  On  the  Ist  of  April,  General  McClellan  \m 
totbeSecretaiyof  war,  giving  a  report  of  the  dieposiF 
Wlad  made  for  the  defence  of  Washington ;  and  oJ 
■  HOeneralWadsworth  submitted  a  statement  of  the  fj 
Wilder  his  command,  which  he  regarded  as  entirely  i 
flitte  to  the  service  required  of  them.  The  Preaideil 
'.?^ni  the  matter  to  Adjutant-General  Thomas  and  Gel 
^S  A.  Hitchcock,  who  made  a  report  on  the  same  dal 
^Uch  they  decided  that  the  force  left  by  General  McF 
^i  waa  not   aufflcient  to  make  Washington  ' 
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Becure,"  as  the  President  had  required  in  his  ordei  ol 
March  13 ;  nor  was  it  as  large  as  the  council  of  officers 
held  at  Fairfax  Court*  House  on  the  same  day  had  ad^ 
judged  to  be  necessary.  In  accordance  with  this  decision, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  Capital  safe,  the  army 
corps  of  General  McDowell  was  detached  from  General 
McClellan' s  immediate  command,  and  ordered  to  report 
to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

.  On  reaching  Fortress  Monroe,  General  McClellan  fonnd 
Commodore  Goldsborough,  who  commanded  on  that 
nayal  station,  unwilling  to  send  any  considerable  portion 
of  his  force  up  the  York  River,  as  he  was  employed  in 
watching  the  Merrimack^  which  had  closed  the  James 
River  against  us.  He  therefore  landed  at  the  Fortress, 
and  commenced  his  march  up  the  Peninsula,  having 
reached  the  Warwick  River,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
Yorktown,  which  had  been  fortified,  and  was  held  by  a 
rebel  force  of  about  eleven  thousand  men,  under  General 
Magruder— a  part  of  them,  however,  being  across  the 
river  at  Gloucester.  He  here  halted  to  reconnoitre  the 
position ;  and  on  the  6th  wrote  to  the  President  that  he 
had  but  eighty -five  thousand  men  fit  for  duty — that  the 
whole  line  of  the  Warwick  River  was  strongly  fortified — 
that  it  was  pretty  certain  he  was  to  ' '  have  the  whole 
force  of  the  enemy  on  his  hands,  probably  not  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  probably  more,"  and  that 
he  should  commence  siege  operations  as  soon  as  he  could 
get  up  his  train.  He  entered,  accordingly,  upon  this 
work,  t*^legraphing  from  time  to  time  complaints  that  he 
was  not  properly  supported  by  the  Government^  and 
asking  for  re-enforcements. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  President  Lincoln  addressed  him 
the  following  letter : — 

Washiwotox,  April  9, 1^4HL 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Your  dispatches,  complaining  that  yon  are  not  prop- 
erly sustained,  while  they  do  not  offend  me,  do  pain  me  very  mnch. 

Blenker's  division  was  withdrawn  from  you  before  you  left  here^  an^ 
you  know  the  pressure  under  which  I  did  it,  and,  as  I  thought^  ftoqiil> 
Mced  in  't — certainly  not  without  reluctance. 

After  you  left,  I  ascertained  that  less  than  twenty  thousand  nuorgan- 
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ized  men,  without  a  single  field  battery,  were  all  you  designed  to  be  left 
for  the  defence  of  "Washington  and  Manassas  Junction,  and  part  of  thig 
even  was  to  go  to  General  Hooker's  old  position.  General  Banks's  corps, 
OBoe  de:)igned  for  Manassas  Junction,  was  diverted  and  tied  up  on  the 
line  nf  Wmchester  and  Strasburg,  and  could  not  leave' it  without  airaiu 
exposing  ilie  Upper  Potomac  and  the  Baltimore  and  Oliio  Railroad,  This 
presented,  or  would  present,  when  McDowell  and  Sumner  sliould  be  gone, 
a  great  temptation  to  the  enemy  to  turn  back  from  the  liappahannock  and 
sack  Washington.  My  implicit  order  that  Washington  should,  by  the 
jndgment  of  all  the  commanders  of  army  corps,  be  left  entirely  secure, 
kad  been  neglected.  It  was  precisely  this  that  drove  me  to  detain  Mc- 
Dowell. 

I  do  not  forget  that  I  was  satisfied  with  your  arrangement  to  leave 
Banks  at  Manassas  Junction :  but  when  that  arrangement  was  brol^n 
np,  and  nothing  was  substituted  for  it,  of  course  I  was  constrained  to 
lobstitute  something  for  it  myself.  And  allow  me  to  ask,  do  you  really 
think  I  should  permit  the  line  from  Richmond,  vid  Manassas  Junction,  to 
tbia  city,  to  be  entirely  open,  except  what  resistance  could  be  presented 
by  less  than  twenty  thousand  unorganized  troops?  This  is  a  question 
which  the  country  will  not  allow  me  to  evade. 

There  is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  number  of  troops  now  with  you. 
When  I  telegraphed  you  on  the  sixth,  saying  you  had  over  a  hundred 
thousand  with  you,  I  had  just  obtained  from  the  Secretary  of  War  a  state- 
nwnt  taken,  as  he  said,  from  your  own  returns,  making  one  hundred  and 
«ght  thousand  then  with  you  and  en  route  to  you.  You  now  say  you 
will  have  but  eighty -five  thousand  when  all  en  route  to  you  shall  have 
reached  you.  TIow  can  the  discrepancy  of  twenty-three  thousand  be 
accounted  for? 

As  to  General  Wool's  command,  I  understand  it  is  doing  for  you  pre- 
^y  what  a  like  number  of  your  own  would  have  to  do  if  that  command 
•^tt  away. 

I  appose  the  whole  force  which'  has  gone  forward  for  you  is  with  yon 
hj  this  time.  And  if  so,  I  think  it  is  the  precise  time  for  you  to  strike  a 
Wow.  By  delay,  the  enemy  will  relatively  gain  upon  you — that  is,  he 
^  gain  faster  by  foi-tifications  and  re-enforcements  tlian  you  can  by  re- 
^^orcements  alone.  And  once  more  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  indispensable 
^yon  that  you  strike  a  blow.  I  am  powerless  to  help  this.  You  will 
do  me  the  justice  to  remember  I  always  insisted  that  going  down  the  baj 
"^aearch  of  a  field,  instead  of  fighting  at  or  near  Manassas,  was  only 
•hifting,  and  not  surmounting  a  difficulty ;  that  we  would  find  the  same 
^'Jenay,  and  the  same  or  equal  intrenchments,  at  either  place.  The  coun- 
^  will  not  fail  to  note,  is  now  noting,  that  the  present  hesitation  to 
'■^^venpon  an  intrenched  enemy  is  but  the  story  of  Manassas  repeated. 

^  heg  to  assure  you  that  I  have  never  written  you  or  spoken  to  you  in 
f'fcter  kindness  of  feeling  than  now,  nor  with  a  fuller  purpose  to  sustaiu 
18 
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Jon,  80  far  as,  in  my  most  anxious  judgment,  I  cousistentlj  can.     Bir 
you  must  act.  Yours,  very  truly, 

AsRAnAM  LiNoour. 
Miyor-General  McClellan. 

In  this  letter  the  President  only  echoed  the  impatienci? 
and  eagerness  of  the  whole  country.  The  most  careful 
inquiries  which  General  Wool,  in  command  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  had  been  able  to  make,  satisfied  him  that  York- 
town  was  not  held  by  any  considerable  force ;  and  sub- 
sequent disclosures  have  made  it  quite  certain  that  this 
force  was  so  utterly  inadequate  to  the  defence  of  the 
position,  that  a  prompt  movement  upon  it  would  have 
caused  its  immediate  surrender,  and  enabled  our  army  to 
advance  at  once  upon  Richmond.  General  McClellan 
decided,  however,  to  approach  it  by  a  regular  siege  ;  and 
it  was  not  until  this  design  had  become  apparent,  that  the 
rebel  Government  began  to  re-enforce  Magruder.*    He 

♦  The  following  extract  from  tlie  official  report  of  Major-General  Magru  ler, 
dated  May  3d,  1 8G2,  and  published  by  order  of  the  Confederate  Congress,  is  cod- 
elusive  as  to  the  real  strength  of  the  force  which  General  McClellan  had  in  fhmt 
of  him  at  Yorktown  : — 

IlKAnQVAIlTEUS,  DfPARTMEJCT  OF  TlIK   Pr.SINSL'LA,  t 

Lkk'u  Faem,  Miij/  3, 15>62.  5 

General  8.  Coorr.n,  A.  ami  I.  Q.  C.  S.  A. : 

Okneixal:— iVcininc  it  of  vital  importance  to  hold  Yorktown  on  York  Kivcr.  nn<l  Mulberry 
Island  on  Jnincs  Klver,  anil  to  ko«'p  tho  enemy  in  cluxk  by  on  Intervening:  line  until  the  nuthor 
ftles  might  take  such  sto[».s  as  should  be  deemed  necessary  to  meet  a  serious  advuniT  of  the  ene- 
my in  tho  Peninsula,  1  Ml  eumpelled  to  dispose  f»f  my  forces  in  such  a  manner  as  to  accomplibb 
these  objects  '*  ilh  the  len.st  risk  possible  under  the  circumstances  of  {m'At  baz:ird  which  wur- 
roandcd  the  llttlo  army  1  commanded.  » 

I  liftd  prepand,  as  my  real  lino  of  di'fmce,  positions  In  advance  at  IlarwooiKs  and  Young's 
Mills.  Both  flanks  of  this  line  were  defended  by  bofrsry  nnd  dllllcult  streams  and  swamps. 
•  •  •  In  my  ojiinlon,  this  advanced  line,  ^ith  Its  flank  defences,  mijrht  have  boon  held 
by  twenty  thotisand  troojis.  ♦  •  •  Finding  rny/orcca  too  icroi-  to  attempt  (he  de 
fence  o/t/tin  lirtf.  I  was  compelled  to  prepare  to  receive  the  enemy  on  a  secjmd  line  on  War- 
wick River.  This  line  was  Incomplete  In  its  prejiaratlons.  Keeydn?  then  only  small  bo<lles  of 
troops  at  Ilarwood's  and  Y«j^infr\s  Mills,  and  on  Ship  Point,  I  distributed  my  n>maining  forces 
along  the  Warwick  line,  embracing  a  front  from  Yorktown  to  Minor's  farm  of  twelve  miles,  slid 
from  the  latter  jdaee  to  Mulberry  Island  Point  one  and  a  half  njiles,  I  was  ecujijielled  to  place 
In  Gloucester  Point,  Yorktown,  and  Mulberry  Is  and,  fixed  nrrlsons,  amounllnir  to  six  tho«> 
sand  men,  wty  tcfiole  force  belrtg  eleven  thounand,  «o  tlmt  it  icitl  be  seen  t'ttit  th§  balanoB  ^f 
the  /»n#,  embracing  a  length  of  thirteen  miles^  wom  defended  by  about  Jlte  thattutrnd 

men, 

After  the  rcconnotssances  In  prreat  force  firom  Fortress  Monroe  and  Newport  News,  the  enamf, 
on  the  8d  of  Apr<'.a«lvanced  and  took  possession  of  llarwooil's  Mill.    lie  advanced  in  twohatfv 
columns,  one  along  the  old  York  road,  and  the  <ither  along  the  Warwick  roail,  and  on  the  0tb  o# 
April  appcareu  simulumeously  along  th*  whole  part  of  our  line  (h)m  Minor's  farm  to  Yorktown 
I  hs.'o  no  accurate  data  upon  which  to  bas«>  an  exact  statement  of  his  force;  bat  from 
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continued  his  a])plications  to  the  Government  for  more 
troops,  more  cannon,  more  transportation — all  which  were 
sent  forward  to  him  as  rapidly  as  possible,  being  taken 
mainly  from  McDowell's  corps.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
General  Franklin,  detached  from  that  corps,  reported  to 
Genenil  McClellan,  near  Yorktown,  bnt  his  troops  re- 
mained on  board  the  transports.  A  month  was  spent  in 
this  way,  the  President  urging  action  in  the  most  earnest 
manner,  and  the  commanding  general  delaying  from  day 
to  day  his  reiterated  promises  to  commence  operations 
immediately.  At  last,  on  the  morning  of  the  4tli  of  May, 
it  was  discovered  that  the  rebels  had  been  busy  for  a  day 
or  two  in  evacuating  Yorktown,  and  that  the  last  of  their 
columns  had  left  that  place,  all  their  supply  trains  hav- 
ing been  previously  removed  on  the  day  and  night  pre- 
ceding. General  McClellan,  in  announcing  this  event  to 
the  Government,  added  that  "  no  time  Avould  be  lost"  in 
the  pursuit,  and  that  he  should  "push  the  enemy  to  the 
wall."  General  Stoneman,  Avith  a  column  of  cavalry, 
was  at  once  sent  forward  to  overtake  the  retreating 
enemy,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing  on  the  same  day, 
and  was  repulsed.  On  the  6th,  the  forces  ordered  for- 
ward by  General  McClellan  came  up,  and  found  a  very 
strong  rear-guard  of  the  rebels  strongly  fortified,  about 
two  miles  east  of  Williamsburg,  and  prepared  to  dispute 
the  advance  of  the  pursuing  troops.     It  had  been  loiown 

•^ww  of  information  I  was  satisflad  that  I  had  before  me  the  enemy's  Army  of  the  Potomac, 
^^•^the  command  of  General  McClellan,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  corps  cTarmee  of 
Bukstaj  McDowell  respectively — forming  an  aggregate  number  certainly  of  not  less  than  one 
audtrd  thousand,  since  am»rtaincd  to  have  b  -en  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men. 

^  every  portion  of  my  lines  he  attacked  us  with  a  fnrious  cannonading  and  musketry,  which 
•Wrupooded  to  with  effect  by  our  batteries  and  troops  of  the  line.  His  skirmishers  also  were 
**U  tkrowB  forward  on  this  and  the  succeeding  day,  and  energetically  felt  our  whole  line,  bnv 
v«K  ereryvhere  repulsed  by  the  steudinosa  of  our  troops.  ThuA,  wiVi,Jic&  Viowtand  men, 
****«^tt«  garritong^  tee  %topptd  and  held  in  check  over  one  hundred  thotutand  of  Vie 
*•*•!'•  Erary  preparation  wa»  made  in  anticipation  of  another  attack  by  tho  enemy.  Th^ 
''*'>^>t  In  the  trenches  and  ander  arms,  but^  to  my  %Uter  turpriw^  he  permitted  day  after 
^  to  tkpu  without  an  auntdt 

wafew  days  the  object  of  his  delay  was  apparent  In  every  direction  in  front  of  our  line^. 
^•"y*  tt*  inttrvening  tooodt  and  along  the  open  fieldn,  eariJitcorke  began  to  appear. 
^'^ii th«  cnerf^tle  action  of  the  Government  re-cnrorcements  began  to  pour  in,  and  each 
^^^f^ttrm^  qfthe  Peninntla  grew  utronger  and  stronger^  until  anttiety  parted  from,  »»? 
^^Utoliurttult^an  ttUickuponuM.        ♦        •        • 

J.  BAKKifKAD  Maokupkb,  MajOT'Otnerol. 
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from  the  beginning  that  a  very  formidable  line  of  forte 
had  been  erected  here,  and  it  onght  to  have  been  equally 
well  known  by  the  commanding  general  that  the  retreat- 
ing enemy  would  avail  himself  of  them  to  delay  the 
pursuit.  General  McClellan,  however,  had  evidently 
anticipated  no  resistance.  He  remained  at  his  head-quar- 
ters, two  miles  in  the  rear  of  Yorktown,  until  summoned 
by  special  messenger  in  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  who 
announced  to  him  that  our  troops  had  encountered  the 
enemy  strongly  posted,  that  a  bloody  battle  was  in 
progress,  and  that  his  presence  on  the  field  was  impera- 
tively required.  Replying  to  the  messenger  that  he  had 
supposed  our  troops  in  front  "  could  attend  to  that  little 
matter,"  Gteneral  McClellan  left  his  head-quarters  at  about 
half-past  two,  p.  m.,  and  reached  the  field  at  five.  Gten- 
eral  Hooker,  General  Heintzelman,  and  General  Sumner 
liad  been  fighting  under  enormous  difficulties,  and  with 
heavy  losses,  during  all  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  and 
just  as  the  commanding  general  arrived,  General  Kearney 
had  re-enforced  General  Hooker,  and  General  Hancock 
had  executed  a  brilliant  flank  movement,  which  turned 
the  fortunes  of  the  day,  and  left  our  forces  in  possession 
of  the  field. 

General  McClellan  does  not  seem  to  have  understood 
that  this  affair  was  simply  an  attempt  of  the  rebel  rear- 
guard to  cover  the  retreat  of  the  main  force,  and  that 
when  it  had  delayed  the  pursuit  it  had  accomplished  its 
whole  purpose.  He  countermanded  an  order  for  the 
advance  of  two  divisions,  and  ordered  them  back  to 
Yorktown ;  and  in  a  dispatch  sent  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment tlie  same  night,  he  treats  the  battle  as  an  engage- 
ment with  the  whole  rebel  army.  "I  find,"  he  says, 
'  *  General  Joe  Johnston  in  front  of  me  in  strong  force, 
probably  greater,  a  good  deal,  than  my  own."  He  again 
complains  of  the  inferiority  of  his  command,  says  he  will 
do  all  he  can  "with  the  force  at  his  disposal,"  and  that 
he  should  "run  the  risk  of  at  least  holding  them  in  check 
here  (at  Williamsburg)  while  he  resumed  the  original 
plan" — which  was  to  send  Franklin  to  West  Point  by 
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^x't^r.    Bat  the  direct  pursuit  of  the  retreating  rebel 
arna J  was  abandoned — owing,  as  the  General  said,  to  the 
\)a«i  state  of  the  roads,  which  rendered  it  impracticable. 
Some  five  days  were  spent  at  Williamsburg,  which  en- 
tiToled  the  rebels,   notwithstanding    the   "state    of   the 
Toads,"  to  withdraw  their  whole  force  across  the  Chick- 
ahominy,  and  establish  themselves  within  the  fortifica- 
tions in  front  of  Richmond.     On  the  morning  of  the  7th, 
General  Franklin  landed  at  West  Point,  but  too  late  to 
intercept  the  main  body  of  the  retreating  army ;  he  was 
met  by  a  strong  rear-guard,  with  whom  he  had  a  sharp 
but  fruitless  engagement 

The  York  River  had  been  selected  as  the  base  of 
operations,  in  preference  to  the  James,  because  it  "was 
in  a  better  position  to  effect  a  junction  with  any  troops 
tliat  might  move  from  Washington  on  the  Fredericksburg 
line;"*  and  arrangements  were  made  to  procure  supplies 
for  the  army  by  that  route.  On  the  9th,  Norfolk  was 
evacuated  by  the  rebels,  all  the  troops  withdrawing  in 
safety  to  Richmond ;  and  the  city,  on  the  next  day,  was 
occupied  by  General  Wool.  On  the  11th,  the  formidable 
steamer  Merrimack^  which  had  held  our  whole  naval  force 
at  Portress  Monroe  completely  in  check,  was  blown  up 
ty  the  rebels  themselves,  and  our  vessels  attempted  to 
r^pen  the  navigation  of  the  James  River,  but  were 
repulsed  by  a  heavy  battery  at  Drury's  Bluff,  eight 
DMles  below  Richmond.  After  waiting  for  several  days 
for  the  roads  to  improve,  the  main  body  of  the  army  was 
put  in  motion  on  the  road  towards  Richmond,  which  was 
about  forty  miles  from  Williamsburg  ;  and,  on  the  16th, 
kead-quarters  were  established  at  White  House,  at  the 
point  where  the  Richmond  Railroad  crosses  the  Pamun- 
key,  an  affluent  of  the  York  River — the  main  body  of  the 
^y  lying  along  the  south  bank  of  the  Chickahominy,  a 
swampy  stream,  behind  which  the  rebel  army  had  in- 
trenched itself  for  the  defence  of  Richmond. 
General  McClellan  began  again  to  prepare  for  fighting 

•  Bee  General  McClellan's  testimony— Report  of  Committee  ou  Conduct  o*"  tho 
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the  "decisive  battle"  which  he  had  been  predicting  evei 
since  the  rebels  withdrew  from  Manassas,  but  which  they 
had  so  far  succeeded  in  avoiding.  A  good  deal  of  his  at- 
tention, however,  was  devoted  to  making  out  a  case  of 
jieglect  against  the  Government.  On  the  10th  of  May, 
when  he  had  advanced  but  three  miles  beyond  Williams- 
burg, he  sent  a  long  dispatch  to  the  War  Denartment, 
reiterating  his  conviction  that  the  rebels  were  about  to 
dispute  his  advance  with  their  whole  force,  and  asking 
for  "every  man"  the  Government  could  send  him.  If 
not  re-enforced,  he  said  he  should  probably  be  "obliged 
to  light  nearly  double  his  numbers  strongly  intrenched." 
Ten  days  previously  the  official  returns  showed  that  ht- 
had  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  under  his  com- 
mand. On  the  14th,  he  telegraphed  the  President^  reit- 
erating his  fears  that  he  was  to  be  met  by  overwhelming 
numbers,  saying  that  he  could  not  bring  more  than  eighty 
thousand  men  into  the  field,  and  again  asking  for  "every 
man"  that  the  War  Department  could  send  him.  Even 
if  more  troops  should  not  be  needed  for  military  pur- 
poses, he  thought  a  great  display  of  imposing  force  in 
the  capital  of  the  rebel  government  would  have  the  best 
moral  eflfect.  To  these  repeated  demands  the  President, 
through  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  18th  of  May,  made 
the  following  reply  : — 

Wasiiikoton,  May  IS — 2  r.  m. 

Geiteral: — Your  dispatch  to  tho  President,  asking  re-enforcomenta, 
Las  been  received  and  carefully  considered. 

The  President  is  not  willing  to  uncover  the  Capital  entirely;  and  it  id 
believed  that  even  if  this  were  prudent,  it  would  require  more  time  to 
effect  a  junction  between  your  army  and  that  of  the  Rappaliannock  by  tlio 
way  of  the  Potomac  and  York  Riv^r,  than  by  a  land  march.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  increase  tho  strength  of  the  attack  upon  Richmond  at  tho 
earliest  moment.  General  McDowell  has  been  ordered  to  march  upon  Uiat 
city  by  the  shortest  route.  He  is  ordered,  keeping  himself  always  in  posi- 
tion, to  save  the  Capital  from  all  possible  attack,  so  to  operate  as  to  put 
his  left  wing  in  communication  with  your  right  wing,  and  you  arc  in- 
structed to  co-operate  so  as  to  establish  this  communication  as  soou  at 
possible  by  extending  your  right  wing  to  thp  north  of  Richmond. 

It  is  believed  that  this  communication  can  be  safely  established  either 
uorth  or  south  of  tho  Pamunkey  River. 
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In  any  event,  you  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  main  body  of  the  enemy's 
(orcesfrom  leaving  Ilichmond,  and  fulling  in  ovorwhclining  force  upon 
Iteneral  McDowell.  He  will  move  with  between  thirty-five  and  forty 
thousand  men. 

A  copy  of  the  instructions  to  General  McDowell  are  with  this.  The 
specific  task  assigned  to  his  command  has  been  to  provide  against  any 
danger  to  the  capital  of  the  nation. 

At  your  earliest  call  for  re-enforcements,  he  is  sent  forward  to  co-oper- 
ate in  the  reduction  of  Richmond,  but  charged,  in  attempting  this,  not  to 
oncover  the  City  of  Washington,  and  you  will  give  no  order,  either  before 
or  after  your  junction,  which  can  put  him  out  of  position  to  cover  this 
dty.  You  and  ho  will  communicate  with  each  other  by  telegraph  or 
otherwise,  as  frequently  as  may  be  necessary  for  sufllcient  co-operation. 
When  General  McDowell  is  in  position  on  your  right,  his  supplies  must 
be  drawn  from  West  Point,  and  you  will  instruct  your  staff  officers  to  be 
prepared  to  supply  him  by  that  route. 

The  President  desires  that  General  McDowell  retain  the  command  of 
the  Department  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  of  the  forces  with  which  he 
raoTes  forward. 

By  order  of  the  President.  Edwin"  M.  Stanton. 


In  reply  to  this,  on  the  21st  of  May,  General  McClellan 
repeated  his  declarations  of  the  overwhelming  force  *of 
the  rebels,  and  urged  that  General  McDowell  should  join 
him  by  water  instead  of  by  land,  going  down  the  Rappa- 
hannock and  the  bay  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  then  ascend- 
ing the  York  and  Pamunkey  Rivers.  He  feared  there 
was  *' little  hope  that  he  could  join  him  overland  in  time 
for  the  coming  battle.  Delays,"  he  says,  ''  on  my  part 
will  be  dangerous :  I  fear  sickness  and  demoralization. 
This  region  is  unhealthy  for  Northern  men,  and  unless 
^ept  moving,  I  fear  that  our  soldiers  may  become  dis- 
^nraged" — a  fear  that  vras  partially  justified  by  the  ex- 
P^ence  of  the  whole  month  succeeding,  during  which 
he  kept  them  idle.  He  complained  also  that  McDowell 
Was  not  put  more  completely  under  his  command,  and 
declared  that  a  movement  by  land  would  uncover  Wash- 
^on  quite  as  completely  as  one  by  water.  He  was 
^nsy  at  that  time  in  bridging  the  Chickahominy,  and 
g^-ve  no  instructions,  as  required,  for  supplying  McDow 
^fl*8  forces  on  their  arrival  at  West  Point. 
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To  these  representations  he  received  fiom  the 
dent  the  following  reply : — 

Wabuikoton,  Muf/  24»  186SL 

I  left  General  McDowelPs  camp  at  dark  last  cveiiiug.  Shiolds^s  com- 
mand is  there,  bat  it  is  so  worn  that  he  cannot  move  before  Mondaji 
morning,  the  26th.  We  have  so  thinned  our  line  to  get  troops  for  othei 
places  that  it  was  broken  yesterday  at  Front  Koyal,  with  a  probable  loes 
to  us  of  one  regiment  infantry,  two  companies  cavalry,  putting  General 
Banks  in  some  periL 

The  enemy's  forces,  under  General  Anderson,  now  opposing  Genera) 
McDoweirs  advance,  have,  as  their  line  of  supply  and  retreat,  the  road  tc 
Richmond. 

If,  in  conjunction  with  McDowell's  movement  against  Anderson,  700 
could  send  a  force  from  your  right  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies  from 
Richmond,  preserve  the  railroad  bridge  across  tlie  two  fords  of  the  Pa- 
munkey,  and  intercept  the  enemy's  retreat,  you  will  prevent  the  arm* 
now  opposed  to  you  from  receiving  an  accession  of  numbers  of  nearly 
fifteen  thousand  men ;  and  if  you  succeed  in  saving  the  bridges,  you  will 
secure  a  line  of  railroad  for  supplies  in  addition  to  the  one  you  now  have. 
Can  you  not  do  this  almost  as  well  as  not,  while  you  arc  building  the 
Ohickahominy  bridges?  McDowell  and  Shields  both  say  they  can,  and 
positively  will  move  Monday  morning.  I  wish  you  to  move  cautiously 
an4  safely. 

You  will  have  command  of  McDowell,  after  he  joins  you,  precisely  a£ 
you  indicated  in  your  long  dispatch  to  us  of  the  21st. 

A.  Lincoln,  President. 
Miyor-General  G.  B.  McOlellan. 

General  Banks,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  sent  by 
Creneral  McClellan,  on  the  1st  of  April,  to  guard  the  ap- 
proaches to  Washington  by  the  valley  of  the  Slienandoah, 
which  were  even  then  menaced  by  Jackson  witli  a  con- 
siderable rebel  force.  A  conviction  of  the  entire  insuffi- 
ciency of  tlie  forces  left  for  the  protection  of  the  Capital 
had  led  to  the  retention  of  McDowell,  from  whose  com- 
mand, however,  upon  General  McClellan' s  urgent  and 
impatient  applications,  General  Franklin's  division  had 
been  detached.  On  the  23d,  as  stated  in  the  above  lettei 
from  the  President,  there  were  indications  of  a  purpose 
on  Jackson' s  part  to  move  in  force  against  Banks  ;  and 
this  purpose  was  so  clearly  developed,  and  liis  situation 
became  so  critical,  that  the  President  was  compelled  to 
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rL."-«iforce  him,  a  movement  ivlik-h  he  annoimcedl 
following  dispatch  to  Greueral  MuCleilan : — 

In  eoD8oqucnc«  of  Gcnerul  Banks'it  (critical  i>Dsitian,  I  \ 
pelled  to  auMpoiul  General  MoDowi-U's  iiiovt'iiiKtits  to  join  yil 
eiiC'iTi}'  ore  uinking  a  tluriperate  pusli  uiioii  Harper's  Ferr/,  a 
trv-in^'  to  thron:  Uencrul  Frctnont's  forvn,  uDil  |>iirt  of  General  ^tcl 


A.  Lis 


I,  PrM 


Mi^oT-Oeneral  G.  B.  McClellu). 

Unable,  apparently,  or  uuwilling  to  concede  .-in| 
whatever   to   emergencies  existing    elsewhere, 
McCIellan  remonstrated  against  the  diversion  of  M 
ell,    in  reply  to  -which  he  received,    on  the  : 
following  more  full  explanation  from  Ihe  Presidena 


Tonr  dispatch  received.    General  BookB  was  at  Strnsbiirg  n 
■«  tliousand  men.  Shields  having  been  tnkcn  from  him  t( 
nmn  for  McDon-ell  to  aid  you  at  Ricliiiiond,  and  the  re^ 
•Pattered  at  various  placea.     On  tlio  23il,  a  i-eliel  foree,  of  m 
*^  ten  thonsaad,  fell  uihid  one  rcf;imcnt  and  two  companies  | 
"(e  bridge  at  Port  Royal,  destroying  it  entirely ;  crossed  tlie  She| 
"^'l  nn  the  2'ith,  yoaterday,  pushed  ou.  to  get  north  of  Banks  i 
'o  ¥inc1ie8ter.    General  Banks  ran  a  race  with  tlioui,  beating  tl 
"inebester  yesterday  evening.    This  niorninK  a  battle  ensued  | 
•*0  two  forros,  in  which  General  Banks  was  beaten  back  i 
**Mrsrd»  Miirtin:4burg,  and  probab'y  is  broken  up  into  atotal  roiit.| 
*•*    the  Manassas  Gap   Railroad,  just  now  roiiorts  tliat  Jaekao 
''^ar  Front  Royal  with  ton  thousand  troops,  following  up  and  a 
**  I  nndcrstond,  the  force  now  pursuing  Banks.     Aliu,  that  nuoi| 
^    ten  tlionsand  is  neur  Orleans,  following  on  in  tlio  s. 
'  ^fipped  bare,  as  we  are  lierc,  I  will  do  ail  we  can  to  pr^tve 
**8  Uie   Potomac  at   Harper's  Ferry  or  above.      HcDomell   I 
'*'eoty  thonsand  of  his  forces  raoving  back  to  the  vicinity  of  PoB 
•••^FrBmont,  who  was  at  Franklin,  is  moving  to  ilarrisonburg— 
■o»«iMiti  intended  to  get  in  the  enemy's  rear. 

Oh  more  of  ^[oDoweirs  brigades  is  ordered  tlirongh  heretol 
Art;  tbo  rest  of  his  forces  remain   for  the  pn.'seui.  ut  Preder 
**lnMnding  such  regiments  and  dribs  trnta  bere  and  Balti(n(| 
Wiptfetu  Harper's  Ferry,  supplying  their  places  in   some  sc 
■  ■QtSftf^om  the  adjacent  States.    We  also  have  eighteen  < 
k  md  to  Harper's  Ferry,  of  which  arm  there  is  not  a  singll 
■tpiiaL    Thii  is  now  oar  HtnUion. 
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If  McDowelPfl  force  was  now  beyond  our  reach ,  we  should  *o«  entire!} 
helpless.  Apprehensions  of  something  like  this,  and  no  unwillinrness  tc 
sustain  you,  has  always  been  my  reason  for  withholding  McDoweiri 
forces  from  you. 

Please  understand  this,  and  do  the  best  you  can  with  the  forces  yoi 
have.  A.  LiNOOLN,  President, 

M^or-Goneral  MoOlellan. 

Jackson  continued  his  triumpliant  march  through  the 
Shenandoah  Valley,  and  for  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  noth- 
ing could  prevent  his  crossing  the  Potomac,  and  making 
his  appearance  in  rear  of  Washington.  The  President 
promptly  announced  this  state  of  things  to  General  Mo- 
Clellan  in  the  following  dispatch : — 

Wasiiinotok,  Jfay  25, 1S68 — 2  P.  m. 

The  enemy  is  moving  north  in  sufficient  force  to  drive  General  Banki 
liefore  him ;  precisely  in  what  force  we  cannot  tell.  He  is  also  threaten- 
ing Leesburg  and  Geary  on  the  Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  from  both  nortl! 
and  south ;  in  precisely  what  force  we  cannot  tell.  I  think  the  move- 
ment is  a  general  and  concerted  one.  Such  as  would  not  be  if  he  wai 
acting  upon  the  purpose  of  a  very  desperate  defence  of  Richmond.  ] 
think  the  time  is  near  when  you  must  either  attack  Richmond  or  give 
up  the  job,  and  come  to  the  defence  of  Washington.  Let  me  hear  from 
you  instantly.  A.  Lincoln. 

To  this  General  McClellan  replied  that,  independently 
of  the  President's  letter,  'Hhe  time  was  very  near  when 
he  should  attack  Richmond."  He  knew  nothing  of 
Banks's  position  and  force,  but  thought  Jackson's  move 
ment  was  designed  to  prevent  re-enforcements  being  senl 
to  him. 

On  the  26th,  the  President  announced  to  General  Mc- 
Clellan the  safety  of  Banks  at  Williamsport,  and  then 
turned  his  attention,  with  renewed  anxiety,  to  the  move- 
ment against  Richmond,  urging  General  McClellan,  if 
possible,  to  cut  the  railroad  between  that  city  and  the 
Rappahannock,  over  which  the  enemy  obtained  their 
supplies.  The  General,  on  the  evening  of  the  26th,  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  "quietly  closing  in  upon  the 
enemy  preparatory  to  the  last  struggle" — that  he  felt 
forced  to  take  every  possible  precaution  against  disaster. 
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aiid  that  Ms  ''arrangements  for  the  morrow  were  very 
important,  and  if  successful  would  leave  him  free  to 
strike  on  the  return  of  the  force  attacked."    The  move- 
ment here  referred  to  was  one  against  a  portion  of  the 
rebel  forces  at  Hanover  Court-House,  which  threatened 
McDowell,  and  was  in  a  position  to  re-enforce  Jackson. 
The  expedition  was  under  command  of  General  Pitz- John 
Porter,  and  proved  a  success.     General  McClellan  on  tlie 
28th  announced  it  to  the  Government  as  a  "complete 
ront"  of  the  rebels,  and  as  entitling  Porter  to  the  highest 
honors.    In  the  same  dispatch  he  said  he  would  do  his 
best  to  cut  off  Jackson  from  returning  to  Richmond,  but 
doubted  if  he  could.     The  great  battle  was  about  to  be 
fought  before  Richmond,  and  he  adds :  "  It  is  the  policy 
and  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  send  me  by  water  all 
the  well-drilled  troops  available.     All  unavailable  troops 
should  be   collected  here."     Porter,  he   said,  had  cut 
all  the  railroads  but  the  one  from  Richmond  to  Pred- 
ericksburg,  which  was  the   one   concerning  which  the 
President    had    evinced   the    most   anxiety.     Another 
expedition  was    sent   to   the   South   Anna   River  and 
Ashland,    which  destroyed  some   bridges  without  op- 
position.    This  was  announced  to  the  Government  by 
GfeneiTil  McClellan  as  another  '' complete  victory  "  achiev- 
ed by  the  heroism  of  Porter — accompanied  by  the  state- 
ment that  the  enemy  were  even  in  greater  force  than 
he  had  supposed.     "I  will  do,"  said  the  dispatch,  ''all 
that  quick  movements  can  accomplish,  and  you  must 
send  me  all  the  troops  you  can,  and  leave  to  me  full 
latitude  as  to  choice  of  commanders."     In  reply,  the 
President  sent  him  the  following  : — 

WAsaaarov,  May  23,  ISM. 
I  am  very  glad  of  General  F.  J.  Porter's  victory ;  still,  if  it  was  a  totai 
root  of  the  enemy,  I  am  puzzled  to  know  why  the  Richmond  and  Fred- 
ericksburg Railroad  was  not  seized  again,  as  you  say  you  have  all  the 
rulroads  but  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg.  I  am  puzzled  to  see 
how,  laclung  that,  you  can  have  any,  except  the  scrap  from  Richmond  to 
Vert  Point.  The  scrap  of  the  Virginia  Central,  from  Richmond  to  11  an- 
<>Tcr  Junction,  without  core,  is  simply  nothing.  That  the  whole  of  the 
ttttoy  is  conoentrating  on  RichmontL  I  think,  cannot  be  certainly  known 
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to  you  or  me.  Saxton,  at  Harper's  Ferry,  informs  ns  lliat  large  fbrces^ 
sapposed  to  bo  Jackson^s  and  EwelPs,  forced  his  advance  from  Oharle^- 
town  to-day.  General  King  telegraphs  us  from  Fredericksburg  that  con- 
trabands give  certain  informatijjn  that  fifteen  thousand  left  Hanover 
Junction  Monday  morning  to  re-enforce  Jackson.  I  am  painfully  im- 
pressed with  the  importance  of  the  struggle  before  you,  and  shall  aid  you 
all  I  can  consistently  with  my  view  of  the  due  regard  to  all  points. 

A.  Lincoln. 
Miyor-Genera)  MoGlellan. 

To  a  dispatcli  reporting  the  destruction  of  the  South 
Anna  Railroad  bridge,  the  President  replied  thus: — 

WAftiii2fOTOX,  May  29, 18(B. 

YoKir  dispatch  as  to  the  South  Anna  and  Ashland  being  seized  by 
our  forces  this  morning  is  received.  Understanding  these  points  to  be 
on  the  Richmond  and  Fredericksburg  Railroad,  I  heartily  congratulate 
the  country,  and  thank  General  McClellan  and  his  army  for  their  seizure. 

A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  30th,  General  McClellan  telegraphed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  complaining  that  the  Government  did  not 
seem  to  appreciate  the  magnitude  of  Porter's  victory,  and 
saying  that  his  army  was  now  well  in  hand,  and  that 
"  another  day  will  make  the  probable  field  of  battle  pass 
able  for  artillery." 

On  the  25th  of  May,  General  Keyes  with  the  Fourth 
Corps  had  been  ordered  across  the  Chickahominy,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Third,  under  General  Heintzelman — cue 
division  of  the  Fourth,  under  General  Casey,  being  pushed 
forward  within  seven  miles  of  Richmond,  to  Seven  Pines, 
which  he  was  ordered  to  hold  at  all  hazards.  On  the  28tTi, 
General  Keyes  was  ordered  to  advance  Casey's  Division 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  Fair  Oaks.  General  Keyes 
obeyed  the  order,  but  made  strong  representations  to  head- 
quarters of  the  extreme  danger  of  pushing  these  troops  so 
far  in  advance  without  adequate  support,  and  requested 
that  General  Heintzelman  might  be  brought  within  sup- 
porting distance,  and  that  a  stronger  force  might  be  crossed 
over  the  Chickahominy  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  general 
engagement  which  these  advances  would  be  very  likely 
to  bring  on.    These  requests  were  neglected,  and  General 
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Keyes  was  regarded  and  treated  as  an  alarmist.    On  the 
afternoon  of  the  30th  he  made  a  personal  examination  of 
his  front,  and  reported  that  he  was  menaced  by  an  over- 
whelming force  of  the  enemy  in  front  and  on  both  flanks, 
and  he  again  urged  the  necessity  for  support,  to  which  he 
received  a  very  abrupt  reply  that  no  more  troops  would 
he  crossed  over,  and  that  the  Third  Corps  would  not  be  ad- 
vanced unless  he  was  attacked.    At  about  noon  the  next 
day  he  was  attacked  on  both  flanks  and  in  front,  General 
Casey's  Division  driven  back  with  heavy  loss,  and  in  spite 
of  a  stubborn  and  gallant  resistance  on  the  part  of  his 
corps,  General  Keyes  was  compelled  to  fall  back  with 
severe  losses,  some  two  miles,  when  the  enemy  was  check- 
ed, and  night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement.     On  hearing 
the  firing  at  head-quarters,  some  four  miles  distant,  Gen- 
eral McClellan  ordered  General  Sumner  to  hold  his  com- 
mand in  readiness  to  move.    General  Sumner  not  only  did 
so,  but  moved  them  at  once  to  the  bridge,  and  on  receiv- 
ing authority  crossed  over,  and,  by  the  greatest  exertions 
over  muddy  roads,  reached  the  field  of  battle  in  time  to 
aid  in  checking  the  rebel  advance  for  the  night.     Early 
the  next  morning  the  enemy  renewed  the  attack  with  great 
rigor,  but  the  arrival  of  General  Sumner,  and  the  advance 
ofGfeneral  Heintzelman' s  Corps,  enabled  our  forces,  tliough 
still  greatly  inferior,  not  only  to  repel  the  assault,  but  to 
inflict  upon  the  enemy  a  signal  defeat.    They  were  driven 
hack  in  the  utmost  confusion  and  with  terrible  losses  upon 
fiichmond,  where  their  arrival  created  the  utmost  con- 
sternation, as  it  was  taken  for  granted  they  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  our  whole  army. 

General  McClellan,  who  had  remained  with  the  main 
body  of  the  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chickahominy 
during  the  whole  of  the  engagements  of  both  days,  crossed 
the  river  after  the  battle  was  over,  and  visited  the  field. 
"The  state  of  the  roads,"  he  says,  "and  the  impossibil- 
ity of  naanoBuvring  artillery,  prevented  pursuit."  He  re- 
turned to  head-quarter?  in  the  afternoon.  On  the  next 
day,  June  2d,  General  Heintzelman  sent  forward  a  strong 
leconnoitriug  party  under  General  Hooker,  which  went 
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within  four  miles  of  Richmond  without  finding  any  en- 
emy. Upon  being  informed  of  this  fact,  General  McClel- 
lan  ordered  the  force  to  fall  back  to  its  old  position, 
assigning  the  bad  state  of  the  roads  as  the  reason  for  not 
attempting  either  to  march  upon  Richmond,  or  even  to 
hold  tlie  ground  already  gained.  In  a  dispatch  to  Wash- 
ington on  the  2d,  he  states  'that  he  "  only  waits  for  the 
river  to  fall  to  cross  with  the  rest  of  the  army  and  inakt 
a  general  attack.  The  morale  of  my  troops,"  he  adds, 
"  is  now  such  that  I  can  venture  much.  I  do  not  fear  for 
odds  against  me."  It  seems  to  have  been  his  intention 
then,  to  concentrate  his  forces  for  an  immediate  advance 
upon  the  rebel  capital,  though  in  his  report,  written  more 
than  a  year  afterwards,  he  says  the  idea  of  uniting  the 
two  wings  of  the  army  at  that  time  for  a  vigorous  move 
upon  Richmond  was  "  simply  absurd,  and  was  probably 
never  seriously  entertained  by  any  one  connected  with  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.*'* 

The  Government  at  once  took  measures  to  strengthen 
the  army  by  all  the  means  available.  An  order  was  issued, 
placing  at  his  command  all  the  disposable  forces  at  P^ortress 
Monroe,  and  another  ordering  McDowell  to  send  McCall's 
division  to  him  by  water  from  Fredericksburg.  Mc^Dowell 
or  Fremont  was  expected  to  fight  Jackson  at  Front  Royal, 
after  which,  part  of  their  troops  would  become  available 
for  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  On  the  4th,  General 
McClellan  telegraphed  that  it  was  raining,  that  the  river 
was  still  high,  that  he  had  ''to  be  very  cautious,"  that 
he  expected  another  severe  battle,  and  hoped,  after  our 
heavy  losses,  he  ''should  no  longer  be  regarded  as  an 
alarmist."  On  the  5th,  the  Secretary  of  War  sent  him 
word  that  troops  had  been  embarked  for  him  at  Baltimore, 
to  which  he  replied  on  the  7th,  "/  shall  he  in  perfect 
7  eadiness  to  moveforward  and  take  Richmond  the  moment 
McCall  reaches  here^  and  the  ground  will  admit  the  pas- 
sage of  artilleiy,^^  On  the  10th,  General  McCall's  forces 
began  to  arrive  at  White  House,  and  on  the  same  day 

•  Sec  General  McClellan^s  Report,  August  4,  18G3. 
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General  McClellan  telegraplied  to  the  department  that  a 
ninior  had  readied  him  that  the  rebels  had  been  re-enforced 
by  Beauregard — tliat  he  thought  a  portion  of  Halleck's 
army  from  Tennessee  should  be  sent  to  strengthen  him, 
but  that  he  should  "  attack  with  what  force  he  had,  as 
soon  as  the  weather  and  ground  will  permit — but  there 
will  be  a  delay,"  he  added,  "  the  extent  of  whi'^Ji  no  one 
can  foresee,  for  the  season  is  altogether  abnorraaL"  The 
Secretary  of  War  replied  that  Halleck  would  be  urged 
to  comply  with  his  request  if  he  could  safely  do  so — that 
neither  B(»auregard  nor  his  army  was  in  Richmond,  that 
McDowell's  force  would  join  him  as  soon  as  possible,  that 
Fremont  had  had  an  engagement,  not  wholly  successful, 
with  Jackson,  and  closing  with  this  strong  and  cordial 
assurance  of  confidence  and  support : — 

Be  assured,  Genenil,  that  tlioro  never  has  been  a  moment  when  my  de- 
sire has  been  otherwise  than  to  aid  you  with  my  whole  heart,  mind,  and 
strength,  since  the  liour  we  first  met ;  and  whatever  others  may  say  for 
their  own  purposes,  you  liavo  never  had,  and  never  can  have,  any  one 
more  truly  your  friend,  or  more  anxious  to  support  you,  or  more  joyful 
thanlsliall  be  at  the  success  wliich,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  soon  be  achieved 
by  ynnr  anns. 

On  the  14th,  General  McClellan  wrote  to  the  War 
Department  that  the  weather  was  favorable,  and  that 
licodays  more  would  make  the  ground  practicable.  He 
still  urges  the  propriety  of  sending  him  more  troops,  but 
finds  a  new  subject  of  complaint  in  a  telegram  he  had 
received  from  McDowell.  The  latter,  on  the  8th,  had 
received  the  following  orders : — 

^"he  Secretary  of  War  directs  that,  having  first  provided  adequately  for 
the  defence  of  tlie  City  of  Washington  and  for  holding  the  position  at 
Fredericksburg,  you  operate  with  the  residue  of  your  force  as  speedily  as 
Pwsible  in  the  direction  of  Richmond  to  co-operate  with  Major-General 
McClellan,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  heretofore  given  you.  2lc- 
^^^^»Ditmon,  which  has  been  by  previous  order  directxjd  towards  Rich- 
mond by  water,  will  still  form,  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Rappahannock^ 
dndvsill  eame  vmler  your  or^lers  when  you  are  in  a  position  to  C0'02)erai( 
^iih  Om^ral  McCUllan, 
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General  McDowell  had  telegraphed  McClellau  as  fol— 
lows  on  the  10th  of  June  : — 

For  the  third  thne  I  am  ordered  to  join  you,  and  hope  this  time  to  get 
through.  In  view  of  the  remarks  made  with  reference  to  my  leaving' 
you,  and  not  joining  you  before,  by  your  friends,  and  of  something  I 
have  heard  as  coming  from  you  on  that  subject,  I  wish  to  say,  I  go  with 
the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  hope  to  arrive  with  my  main  body  in  time 
to  be  of  service.  McCall  goes  in  advance  by  water.  I  will  be  with  yon 
in  ten  days  with  the  remainder  by  Fredericksburg. 

And  again,  June  12th : — 

The  delay  of  Miyor-General  Banks  to  relieve  the  division  of  my  com- 
mand in  the  valley  beyond  the  time  I  had  calculated  on,  will  prevent  my 
joining  you  with  the  remainder  of  the  troops  I  am  to  take  below  at  as 
early  a  day  as  I  named.  My  Third  Division  (McCalPs)  is  now  on  the  way. 
Please  do  me  the  favor  to  so  plaice  it  that  it  may  he  in  a  position  to  jair. 
the  others  as  they  come  down  from  Fredericksburg, 

These  telegrams,  it  will  be  seen,  are  in  accordance  with 
the  orders  to  McDowell  of  the  8th,  which  directed  that 
McCall's  Division  should  continue  to  form  part  of  the 
Army  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  required  that  McDoweU 
should  operate  in  the  direction  of  Richmond,  to  co-oper- 
ate with  McClellan  in  accordance  with  instricctions  Tiere- 
to/ore  given  Mm. 

These  instructions  are  those  of  the  17th  and  18th  of 
May,  concerning  which  McClellan  sent  to  the  President 
his  long  telegram  of  the  21st,  in  which  he  says  : — 

This  fact  (McDoweirs  forces  coming  within  his  department),  my  supe- 
rior rank,  and  the  express  language  of  the  sixty-second  article  of  ^ar, 
will  place  his  command  under  my  orders,  unless  it  is  otherwise  specially 
airected  by  your  Excellency,  and  I  consider  that  he  will  be  under  ray 
command,  except  that  I  am  not  to  detach  any  portion  of  his  forces,  or 
give  any  orders  which  can  put  him  out  of  position  to  cover  Washington 

To  this  the  President  answered : — 

Yon  will  have  command  of  McDowell  after  he  joins  yon,  precisely  aa 
you  indicated  in  your  long  dispatch  to  ub  of  the  21  st. 

In  regard  to  this,  McClellan,  in  his  report  (August  4tli, 
1863),  says :- 
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This  infonnation,  that  McDowell's  Corps  would  march  from  Fredericks- 
burg on  the  following  Monday — the  26th — and  that  he  would  he  under 
my  command  as  indicated  in  my  telegram  of  the  2l8t,  was  cheering  news, 
and  I  now  felt  confident  that  we  would,  on  his  arrival,  he  sufficiently 
Btrocg  to  overpower  the  large  army  confronting  us. 

Yet  in  the  simple  request  of  McDowell,  as  to  the 
posting  of  his  Third  (McCall's)  Division — made  to  carry 
out  the  plan — the  news  of  which,  McClellan  says,  was  so 
cheering,  and  inspired  him  with  such  confidence,  Mc- 
Clellan sees  nothing  but  personal  ambition  on  McDowell's 
part,  and  protests  against  that  "spirit"  in  the  following 
terms? — 

ThAt  request  does  not  hreathe  the  proper  spirit.  Whatever  troops 
come  to  me  must  he  disposed  of  so  as  to  do  the  most  good.  I  do  not  feel 
that  in  sucli  circumstances  as  those  in  wliich  I  am  now  placed,  General 
McDowell  should  wish  the  general  interests  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  his  command. 

If  I eannot /ully  control  all  hia  troops^  I  want  none  ofthem^  hut  teotild 
ffifer  io  fight  the  battle  with  what  Thave,  and  let  other$  he  responsible /o7 
the  rmlts. 

The  department  lines  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  me ;  I  il 
General  McD.,  and  all  other  troops  sent  to  me,  should  be  placed  complete 
ty<rt«y  disposal,  to  do  with  them  as  T  think  best.  In  no  other  way  cai 
»ljey  be  of  assistance  to  me.  I  therefore  request  that  I  may  have  entire 
«nd  fall  control.  The  stake  at  issue  is  too  great  to  allow  personal  con 
'derations  to  be  entertained :  you  hnow  that  I  have  none. 

It  had  been  suggested,  in  some  of  the  journals  of  the 
day,  that  General  McDowell  might  possibly  advance 
upon  Richmond  from  the  north,  without  waiting  for 
McClellan:  it  is  scarcely  possible,  however,  that  any 
suspicion  of  such  a  purpose  could  have  had  any  thing  to 
do  with  General  McClellan' s  reiterated  and  emphatic 
desire  th^t  McDowell  should  join  him  by  water,  so  as  to 
^  in  his  rear,  and  not  by  land,  which  would  bring  him 
on  his  fropt — with  his  peremptory  demand  that  all  Mc- 
I^owelTs  troops  should  be  "  completely  at  his  disposal," 
^th  his  indignant  protest  against  McDowell's  personal 
^bition,  or  with  his  conviction  of  the  propriety  and 
Necessity  of  disavowing  all  personal  considerations  for 
himself.    But  it  is  certainly  a  little  singular  that  a  com- 

19 
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raander,  intrusted  with  an  enterprise  of  such  transcendeiit 
importance  to  his  anny  and  country,  who  had  been  so 
urgently  calling  for  re-enforcements  as  absolutely  indis- 
pensable to  success,  should  have  preferred  not  to  receive 
them,  but  to  fight  the  battle  with  what  he  had,  rather 
than  have  the  co-operation  of  McDowell  under  the  two 
conditions  fixed  by  the  President,  (1)  that  he  should  not 
deprive  him  of  his  troops,  or,  (2)  post  them  so  as  to 
prevent  their  being  kept  interposed  between  the  enemy 
and  Washington.  Even  if  he  could  leave  "  others  to  be 
responsible  for  the  results,"  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he 
could  reconcile  the  possibility  of  adverse  results  with  hia 
professedly  paramount  concern  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  he  telegraphed  the  President  that 
troops  to  the  number  of  probably  ten  thousand  had  left 
Richmond  to  re-enforce  Jackson ;  that  his  defensive 
works  on  the  Chickahominy,  made  necessary  by  his 
'*  inferiority  of  numbers,"  would  be  completed  the  next 
day ;  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  learn  the  ''disposi- 
tion, as  to  numbers  and  position,  of  the  troops  not  under 
his  command,  in  Virginia  and  elsewhere,"  as  also  to  lay 
before  his  Excellency,  "by  letter  or  telegraph,  his  views 
as  to  the  present  state  of  military  aflairs  throughout  the 
whole  country y  To  this  he  received  the  following 
reply : — 

WABHnroTOif,  (/im«  21, 1S62 — 6  p.  m. 

Your  dispatch  of  yesterday,  two  p.  m.,  was  received  this  morning.  If . 
it  would  not  divert  too  much  of  your  time  and  attention  from  the  army 
under  your  immediate  command,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  your  views  as 
to  the  present  state  of  military  affairs  throughout  the  whole  country,  as 
you  say  you  would  be  glad  to  give  them.  T  would  rather  it  should  be  by 
letter  than  by  telegraph,  because  of  the  better  chance  of  secrect.  As  to  the 
numbers  and  positions  of  the  troops  not  under  your  command  in  Virginia 
and  elsewhere,  even  if  I  could  do  it  with  accuracy,  which  I  cannot,  I 
would  rather  not  transmit,  either  by  telegraph  or  letter,  because  of  the 
chances  of  its  reaching  the  enemy.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  talk  with 
you,  bat  ynu  cannot  leave  your  camp,  and  I  cannot  well  leave  here. 

•  A.  Lincoln,  PrrsidmU, 

H^jor-General  Georob  B.  McClellax. 
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The  President  also  stated  that  the  news  of  Jackson's 
having  been  re-enforced  from  Richmond  was  confirmed 
by  General  King  at  Fredericksburg,  and  added,  "  If  this 
is  trae,  it  is  as  good  as  a  re-enforcement  to  you  of  an  • 
equal  force."  In  acknowledging  the  first  dispatch,  Gen- 
eral McCIellan  said,  he  ''perceived  that  it  would  be 
better  to  defer  the  communication  he  desired  to  make" 
on  the  condition  of  the  country  at  large ;  he  soon,  indeed, 
had  occasion  to  give  all  his  attention  to  the  army  under 
his  conamand. 

General  McCIellan  had  been,  for  nearly  a  month,  de- 
claring his  intention  to  advance  uppn  Richmond  imme- 
diately. At  times,  as  has  been  seen  from  his  dispatches, 
the  movement  was  fixed  for  specific  days,  though  in 
every  instance  something  occurred,  when  the  decisive 
moment  arrived,  to  cause  a  further  postponement.  On 
the  18th,  again  announcing  his  intention  to  advance,  he 
Mid  that  a  *' general  engagement  might  take  place  at  any 
hmr^  as  an  advance  by  us  involves  a  battle  more  or  less 
decisive."  But  in  the  same  dispatch  he  said,  *' After  to- 
morrow we  shall  fight  the  rebel  army  as  soon  as  Provi- 
dence will  permit."  But  in  this  case,  as  in  every  other, 
in  spite  of  his  good  intentions,  and  the  apparent  permis- 
rion  of  Pr6vidence,  General  McCIellan  made  no  move- 
nient  in  advance,  but  waited  until  he  was  attacked.  He 
had  placed  his  army  astride  the  Chickahominy — the  left 
wing  being  much  the  strongest  and"  most  compact,  the 
right  being  comparatively  weak  and  very  extended.  He 
W  expended,  however,  a  great  deal  of  labor  in  bridging 
the  stream,  so  that  either  wing  could  have  been  thrown 
across  with  great  ease  and  celerity.  Up  to  the  24th  of 
June,  Gteneral  McCIellan  believed  Jackson  to  be  in  strong 
force  at  Gtordonsville,  where  tie  was  receiving  re-enforce- 
ments from  Richmond  with  a  view  to  operations  in  that 
quarter.  But  on  that  day  he  was  told  by  a  deserter  that 
Jackson  was  planning  a  movement  to  attack  his  right  and 
rear  on  the  28th,  and  this  information  was  confirmed  by 
advices  from  the  War  Department  on  the  25tli.  On  that 
^y,  being  convinced  that  he  is  to  be  attacked,  and  will 
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therefore  be  compelled  to  fight,  he  writes  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  throw  iii)on  others  the  responsibility  of  an  antici- 
pated defeat.  He  declares  the  rebel  force  to  be  some  two 
hundred  thousand,  regrets  his  "  great  inferiority  of  num- 
bers," but  protests  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  it,  aa  he 
has  repeatedly  and  constantly  called  for  re-enforcements, 
and  declares  that  if  the  result  of  the  action  is  a  disaster, 
the  '  *  responsibility  cannot  be  thrown  on  his  shoulders, 
but  must  rest  where  it  belongs."  He  closes  by  announ- 
cing that  a  reconnoissance  which  he  had  ordered  had 
proved  successful,  that  he  should  probably  be  attacked 
the  next  day,  and  that  he  felt  "that  there  was  no  use  in 
again  asking  for  re-enforcements."  To  this  the  President 
replied  as  follows : — 

WAsanroTox,  •TttiM  5^  ISO. 

Your  three  dispatches  of  yesterday  in  relation,  ending  with  the  state 
ment  that  yon  completely  succeeded  in  making  your  point,  are  very  groti 
fying.    The  later  one,  suggesting  the  probability  of  your  being  over 
whelmed  by  two  hundred  thousand  men,  and  talking  of  to  whom  the  re 
sponsibility  will  belong,  pains  me  very  much.    I  give  you  all  I  can,  and 
act  on  the  pre8un^>tion  that  you  will  do  the  best  you  can  with  what  yon 
have ;  while  you  continue,  ungenerously,  I  think,  to  assume  that  I  could 
give  you  more  if  I  w^ould.    I  have  omitted — I  shall  omit — ^no  opportunity 
to  send  you  re-enforcements  whenever  I  can.  A.  Lincoln. 

Greneral  McClellan  had  foreseen  the  probability  of  be- 
ing attacked,  and  had  made  arrangements  for  a  defeat. 
"More  than  a  week  previous,"  he  says  in  his  report, 
'*that  is,  on  the  18th,"  he  had  prepared  for  a  retreat  to 
the  James  River,  and  had  ordered  supplies  to  that  point. 
His  extreme  right  was  attacked  at  Mechanicsville  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  26th,  but  the  enemy  were  repulsed.  Tlie 
movement,  however,  disclosed  the  purpose  of  the  rebel 
army  to  crush  his.  right  wing  and  cut  off  his  communica- 
tions, if  possible.  Two  plans  were  open  to  his  adoption : 
he  might  have  brought  over  his  left  wing,  and  so  strength- 
ened his  right  as  to  give  it  a  victory,  or  he  might  have 
withdrawn  his  right  across  the  Chickahominy — in  itself  a 
strong  defensive  line — and  have  pushed  his  Avhole  force  into 
Richmond,  and  upon  the  rear  of  the  attackine  force.    Con- 
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ceutration  seemed  to  be  absolutely  essential  to  success  in 
any  event  But  lie  did  not  attempt  it.  He  left  the  right 
wing  to  contend  next  day  with  thirty  thousand  men, 
without  support,  against  the  main  body  of  the  rebel 
anny,  and  only  withdrew  it  acioss  the  Chickahominy 
after  it  had  b^?n  beaten  with  terrific  slaughter  on  the 
27th,  in  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Mill.  On  the  evening 
of  that  day  he  informed  his  corps  commanders  of  his 
purpose  to  fall  back  to  the  James  River,  and  witlidrew 
the  remainder  of  his  right  wing  across  the  Chicka- 
hominy. On  the  next  day  the  whole  army  was  put  in 
motion  on  the  retreat,  and  General  McClellan  found  time 
again  to  reproach  the  Government  with  neglect  of  his 
army.  If  he  had  ten  thousand  fresh  men  to  use  at  once, 
he  said,  he  could  take  Richmond ;  but,  as  it  was,  all  he 
could  do  would  be  to  cover  his  retreat.  He  repeated  that 
he  "was  not  responsible  "  for  the  result,  and  that  he  must 
have  instantly  very  large  re-enforcements  ;  and  closed  by 
saying  to  the  Secretary  of  War — what  we  do  not  believe 
any  subordinate  was  ever  before  permitted  to  say  to  his 
superior  officer  without  instant  dismissal — "  If  I  save  this 
amy  now,  I  tell  you  plainly  that  I  owe  no  thavJcs  to  you 
w  to  any  persons  in  Washington :  yo^  have  done  your 
hit  to  sacrifice  this  armyy 
To  this  dispatch  the  President  replied  as  follows  :— 

WAsniNOTOK,  Juns  88, 1802. 

8«^e  your  army  at  all  events.  Will  send  re-enforcements  as  fast  as  we 
•tt.  Of  course  they  cannot  reach  you  to-day,  to-morrow,  or  next  day. 
I  hate  not  said  you  were  ungenerous  for  saying  you  needed  re-enforce- 
meots;  I  thought  you  were  ungenerous  in  assuming  that  I  did  not  send 
them  as  fast  as  I  could.  I  feel  any  misfortune  to  yon  and  your  army  quite 
M  keenly  as  you  feel  it  yourself.  If  you  have  had  a  drawn  battle  or  a 
'•jwlie,  it  is  the  price  we  pay  for  the  enemy  not  being  in  Washington, 
^e  protected  Washington,  and  the  enemy  concentrated  on  you.  Had  we 
Gripped  Washington,  he  would  have  been  upon  us  before  the  troops  sent 
wwM  have  got  to  you.  Less  than  a  week  ago  you  notified  us  that  re- 
^orcements  were  leaving  Richmond  to  come  in  front  of  us.  It  is  the 
utare  of  the  case,  and  neither  you  nor  the  Government  is  to  blame. 

A,  LiNOOLN. 

Dnder  general  orders  from  General  McClellan,  he  and 
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his  staff  proceeding  in  advance,  and  leaving  word  wh^ 
the  coips  commanders  were  to  make  successive  standi^ 
resist  pursuit,  but  taking  no  part  personally  in  any  c^ 
of  the  succeeding  engagements,  the  army  continued 
march  towards  James  River.  They  first  resisted  and  s 
pulsed  the  pursuing  rebels  on  the  29th  at  Savage  Static^ 
in  a  bloody  battle,  fought  under  General  Sumner,  and  ^ 
the  30th  had  another  severe  engagement  at  GlendaJ 
On  the  1st  of  July,  our  troops,  strongly  posted  at  M^ 
vern  Hill,  were  again  attacked  by  the  rebels,  whom  th€ 
repulsed  and  routed  with  terrible  slaughter ;  and  orde? 
were  at  once  issued  for  the  further  retreat  of  the  army  " 
Harrison's  Landing,  which  General  McClellan  had  pes 
sonally  examined  and  selected  on  the  day  before.  Eve 
before  the  battle  of  Malvern  Hill,  he  had  telegraphed  I 
Washington  for  '*  fresh  troops,"  saying  he  should  & 
back  to  the  river  if  possible;  to  which  dispatch  h 
received  the  following  reply : — 

Washikotok,  Jvly  \  ISM— SJO  p.  & 

It  is  impossible  to  re-enforce  you  for  your  present  emergency.  If  'p 
had  a  million  of  men  we  could  not  get  them  to  you  in  time.  We  hai 
not  the  men  to  send.  If  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  face  the  enem; 
you  must  find  a  place  of  security^  and  wait,  rest,  and  repair,  Maintai 
your  ground  if  you  can,  but  save  the  array  at  all  events,  even  if  you  i% 
back  to  Fort  Monroe.  We  still  have  strength  enough  in  the  country,  as 
will  bring  it  out. 

A.  LiNOOLK. 

M«gor-General  G.  B.  McClellan. 

On  the  next  day,  in  reply  to  a  reqnest  from  Genera 
McClellan  for  fifty  thousand  more  troops,  the  Preside! 
thus  addressed  him : — 

WAsmMOTON,  JtUy  %  19S9. 

Your  dispatch  of  yesterday  induces  me  to  hope  that  your  anny  is  hai 
ing  some  rest.  In  this  hope,  allow  me  to  reason  with  you  for  a  momeu 
When  you  ask  for  fifty  thousand  men  to  be  promptly  sent  you,  you  surel 
labor  under  some  gross  mistake  of  fact.  Recently  you  sent  papers  shoiii 
ing  your  disposal  of  forces  made  last  spring  for  the  defence  of  Washingtoi 
and  advising  a  return  to  that  plan.  I  find  it  included  in  and  about  Wasl 
ington  seventy-five  thousand  men.  Now,  please  be  assured  that  I  hav 
not  men  enough  to  fill  that  very  plan  by  fifteen  thousand.  All  of  Gonen 
Fremont's  in  the  Valley,  all  of  General  Banks's,  all  of  General  McDowell' 
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not  with  joa,  and  all  in  Washington  taken  togctlier,  do  not  exceed,  if  they 

reach,  sixty  thousand.     "With  General  Wool  and  General  Dix  added  to 

those  mentioned,  I  have  not,  outside  of  your  army,  seventy-five  thousand 

men  east  of  the  mountains.    Thus,  the  idea  of  sending  you  fifty  thousand, 

or  any  other  considerable  force  promptly,  is  simply  absurd.    If,  in  your 

frequent  mention  of  responsibility,  you  have  the  impression  that  I  blame 

joafor  not  doing  more  than  you  can,  please  be  relieved  of  such  impres- 

BOO.   I  only  beg  that,  in  like  maimer,  you  will  not  ask  impossibilities 

of  me.    If  you  think  you  are  not  strong  enough  to  take  Richmond  just 

now,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  try  just  now.     Save  the  army,  material,  and 

fmonnel^  and  I  will  strengthen  it  for  the  offensive  again  as  fast  as  I  can. 

Hie  Governors  of  eighteen  States  offer  me  a  new  levy  of  three  hundred 

tlioasand,  which  I  accept.  A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  next  day,  the  3d,  General  McClellan  again  wrote 
for  one  hundred  thousand  men — "  more  rather  than  less," 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  "  accomplish  the  great  task  of 
capturing  Richmond,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  rebellion ;" 
and  at  the  same  time  he  sent  his  chief  of  staff.  General 
Marcy,  to  Washington,  in  order  to  secure  a  perfect  under- 
stantoig  of  the  state  of  the  army.  The  General  said  he 
hoped  the  enemy  was  as  completely  worn  out  as  his  own 
amy,  though  he  apprehended  a  new  attack,  from  which, 
however,  he  trusted  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  might 
protect  him.  On  the  4th,  he  repeated  his  call  for  "heavy 
re-enforcements,"  but  said  he  held  a  very  strong  position, 
from  which,  with  the  aid  of  the  gunboats,  he  could  only 
be  driven  by  overwhelming  numbers.  On  the  same  day 
he  received  the  following  from  the  President : — 

War  Dbpastmvkt,  WAsnuroTox  Citt,  D.  C^  July  4, 1862. 

I  understand  yonr  position  as  stated  in  your  letter,  and  by  Geneihl 
^^y.  To  re-enforce  you  so  as  to  enable  you  to  resume  the  offensive 
'rtthin  a  month,  or  even  six  weeks,  is  impossible.  In  addition  to  that 
•rrived  and  now  arriving  from  the  Potomac  (about  ten  thousand  men,  I 
•oppose),  and  about  ten  thousand,  I  hope,  you  will  have  from  Burnside 
^«fy  loon,  and  about  five  thousand  from  Hunter  a  little  later,  I  do  not  see 
^w  I  can  send  you  another  man  within  a  montli.  Under  these  circum- 
■'wcet,  the  defensive,  for  the  present,  must  be  your  only  care.  Save  the 
wny,  first,  where  you  are,  if  you  can;  and  secondly,  by  removal,  if  you  must. 
You,  on  the  ground,  must  be  the  judge  as  to  which  you  will  attempt, 
•ud  of  the  means  for  effecting  it.  I  but  give  it  as  my  opinion,  that  witli 
tiie  aid  of  the  gunboats  and  the  re-enforcements  mentioned  above,  you 
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can  hold  joar  present  position ;  provided,  and  bo  long  as  yon  can  keep 

the  James  River  open  bolow  joa.    If  you  are  not  tolerably  confident  yon 

can  keep  the  James  Kivor  open,  you  had  better  remove  as  soon  as  poft- 

sible.    I  do  not  remember  that  yon  have  expressed  any  apprehension  as 

to  the  danger  of  having  your  communication  cut  on  the  ">ver  below  yon, 

yet  I  do  not  suppose  it  can  have  escaped  your  attention. 

A.  LiNoour. 

P.  S. — If  at  any  time  you  feel  able  to  take  the  offensive,  you  are  not 
restrained  from  doing  so.  A.  L, 

At  this  point,  on  the  7th  of  July,  Gteneral  McClellan 
sent  the  President  a  letter  of  advice  on  the  general  con- 
duct of  his  Administration.  He  thought  the  time  had  come 
''wh»n  the  Government  should  determine  upon  a  civil 
and  military  policy  covering  the  whole  ground  of  our 
national  trouble,"  and  he  proceeded  to  lay  down  the  basis 
of  such  a  policy  as  ought  to  be  adopted.  The  war  against 
the  rebellion,  he  said,  "should  not  be  a  war  looking  to 
the  subjugation  of  the  people  of  any  State  in  any  event. 
Neither  confiscation  of  property,  political  execution  of 
persons,  territorial  organization  of  States,  nor  forcible 
abolition  of  slavery,  should  be  contemplated  for  a  mo- 
ment."    He  added : — 

Military  power  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  relations  of 
servitude,  either  by  supporting  or  impairing  the  authority  of  the  master, 
except  for  repressing  disorder,  as  in  other  cases.  Slaves,  contraband,  under 
the  act  of  Congress,  seeking  military  protection,  should  receive  it.  The 
right  of  the  Government  to  appropriate  permanently  to  its  own  service 
cluims  to  slave  labor,  should  be  asserted,  and  the  right  of  the  owner  to 
compensation  therefor  should  be  recognized.  This  principle  might  be 
extended,  upon  grounds  of  military  necessity  and  security,  to  all  the  slaves 
of  a  particular  State,  thus  working  manumission  in  such  State ;  and  in 
Missouri,  perhaps  in  Western  Virginia  also,  and  possibly  even  in  Maryland, 
the  expediency  of  such  a  measure  is  only  a  question  of  time.    ♦     ♦     ♦ 

Unless  the  principles  governing  the  future  conduct  of  our  struggle  shall 
be  made  known  and  approved,  the  effort  to  obtain  requisite  forces  will  be 
almost  hopeless.  A  declaration  of  radical  views,  especially  upon  slavery, 
will  rapidly  disintegrate  our  present  armies. 

He  closed  this  letter  by  saying  that  to  carry  out  these 
views  the  President  would  require  a  Commander-in-Chief 
who  possessed  his  confidence  and  could  execute  his  orders ; 
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he  did  not  ask  that  place  for  himself,  but  would  serve  in 
any  position  that  iniglit  be  assigned  him.     *' I  may  be,' 
he  adds,  ''on  the  brink  of  eternity;  and  as  I  hope  foi 
foigiveness  from  my  Maker,  I  have  written  this  letter  with 
sincerity  towards  you,  (ind  from  love  for  my  country." 

The  President,  instead  of  entering  upon  a  discussion  as 
to  the  general  policy  of  his  Administration,  continued  to 
uige  the  General's  attention  to  the  state  of  his  own  army ; 
and  in  order  to  inform  himself  more  accurately  as  to  its 
actual  condition  and  prospects,  visited  the  camp  on  the 
8th of  July,  at  Harrison's  Landing.  The  actual  strength 
of  the  army  seems  to  have  been  at  that  time  a  matter  of 
considerable  difference  of  opinion ;  and  in  regard  to  it,  on 
returning  to  Washington,  the  President  thus  addressed 
the  General : — 

ExKOUTiTB  Mansion,  Wabhinoton,  July  13, 1869. 
r  Ki  Dear  Sir  : — I  am  told  that  over  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
V™*ohave  gone  with  your  army  on  tlio  Peninsula.  When  I  was  with  you 
^  other  day,  we  made  out  eiglity-six  thousand  remaining,  leaving  seventy- 
three  thoasand  five  hundred  to  be  accounted  for.  I  believe  three  thousand 
five  hundred  will  cover  all  the  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  in  all  your 
Irtitdes  and  skirmishes,  leaving  fifty  thousand  who  have  left  otherwise. 
Not  more  than  five  thousand  of  these  have  died,  leaving  forty-five  thou- 
*ind  of  your  army  still  alive,  and  not  with  it.  I  believe  half  or  two- 
ihinls  of  them  are  fit  for  duty  to-djiy.  Have  you  any  more  perfect 
^owledge  of  this  than  I  have  ?  If  I  am  right,  and  you  had  these  men 
*ith  you,  you  qould  go  into  Richmond  in  the  next  three  days.  IIow  can 
^y  be  got  to  you,  and  how  can  they  be  prevented  from  getting  away  in 
luch  numbers  for  the  future  ?  A.  Lincoln. 

In  reply  to  this  letter,  the  General  disclosed  the  fact  that 
thirty-eight  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  his 
Miiy  were  absent  by  authority — /.  ^.,  on  furloughs  granted 
^1  permission  of  the  Commanding  General.  The  actual 
number  of  troops  composing  his  army  on  the  20th  of  July, 
^cording  to  oflScial  returns,  was  one  hundred  and  filly- 
^ight  thousand  three  hundred  and  fourteen,  and  the  aggre^ 
gate  losses  in  the  retreat  to  the  James  River  was  fifteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-nine. 

Inuring  the  President's  visit  to  the  camp,  the  future 
nJOTements  of  the  army  were  a  subject  of  anxious  delib- 
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eration.  It  was  understood  that  the  rebels  were  gather- 
ing- large  forces  for  another  advance  upon  Washington, 
which  was  comparatively  unprotected — ^and  as  Oeneral 
McClellan  did  not  consider  himself  strong  enough  to  take 
the  oflfensive,  it  was  felt  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  con- 
centrate the  army,  either  on  the  Peninsula  or  in  fiont  of 
Washington,  for  the  protection  of  the  Capital.  The  former 
course,  after  the  experience  of  the  past  season,  was  felt 
to  be  exceedingly  hazardous,  and  the  corps  commanders 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  were  decidedly  in  favor  of 
the  latter.  General  McClellan  at  once  addressed  himself 
to  the  task  of  defeating  the  project.  On  tlie  11th,  he  tele 
graphed  to  the  President  that  "the  army  was  in  fine 
spirits,  and  that  he  hoped  he  would  soon  make  him  strong 
enough  to  try  again."  On  the  12th,  he  said  he  was  •*more 
and  more  convinced  that  the  army  ought  not  to  be  with- 
drawn, but  promptly  re-enforced  and  thrown  again  upon 
Richmond."  He  "dreaded  the  effects  of  any  retreat  on 
the  vwrale  of  his  men" — though  his  previous  experience 
should  have  obviated  any  such  apprehension  in  his  mind. 
"If  we  have  a  little  more  than  half  a  chance,"  he  said, 
"we  can  take  Richmond."  On  the  17th,  he  urged  that 
General  Bumside's  whole  command  in  North  Carolina 
should  be  ordered  to  join  him,  to  enable  him  to  "assume 
the  offensive  as  soon  as  possible."  On  the  18th,  he  re- 
peated this  request ;  and  on  the  28th,  again  urged  that  he 
should  be  "at  once  re- enforced  by  all  available  troops." 
On  the  2.^th,  Geneiuil  Halleck  had  visited  the  camp,  and, 
after  a  careful  inspection  of  the  condition  of  the  army, 
called  an  informal  council  of  the  oflScers,  a  majority  of 
whom,  upon  learning  the  state  of  affairs,  recommended  its 
withdrawal  from  the  Peninsula.  On  the  30th,  he  issued 
an  order  to  General  McClellan  to  make  ai-rangements  at 
once  for  a  prompt  removal  of  all  the  sick  in  his  army,  in 
order  to  enable  him  to  move  "in  any  direction."  On  the 
2d  of  August,  not  having  received  any  reply.  General 
Halleck  renewed  his  order  to  "  remove  them  as  rapidly 
as  possible ;' '  to  which,  on  the  3d,  General  McCleUan 
replied  that  it  was  "impossible  to  decide  what  cases  to 
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Bend  off  unless  he  knew  what  was  to  be  done  with  the 
army"— and  that  if  he  was  to  be  '*  kept  longer  in  igno- 
nmce  of  what  was  to  be  effected,  he  could  not  be  expected 
to  accomplish  the  object  in  vieAV."  In  reply,  General 
Halleck  informed  him  that  his  army  was  to  be  "  with- 
drawn from  the  Peninsula  to  Aquia  Creek,"  but  that  the 
withdrawal  should  be  concealed  even  from  his  own  offli- 
cere.  General  McClellan,  on  the  4th,  wrote  a  long  protest 
against  this  movement — saying  it  mattered  not  what  par- 
tial reverses  might  be  sustained  elsewhere — there  was  the 
"true  defence  of  Washington,"  and  he  asked  that  the 
order  might  be  rescinded.  To  this  letter,  after  again 
urging  General  McClellan  on  the  4th  to  hasten  the  removal 
of  the  sick,  which  he  was  ''  expected  to  have  done  with- 
out waiting  to  know  what  were  or  would  be  the  intentions 
of  the  Grovemment  respecting  future  movements,"  Gen- 
find  Halleck  on  the  6th  addressed  him  as  follows  : — 

niAD-QUABXTBt  OB  TBa  AbMT,  l 

'Wasbinotom,  AyigwA  (t,  1882.  f 

UufxRAL : — Your  telegram  of  yesterday  was  received  this  morning,  and 
I  immediatelj  telegraphed  a  brief  reply,  promising  to  write  you  more 
folly  by  mail. 

Yon,  Genera],  certainly  could  not  have  been  more  pained  at  receiving 
my  order  than  I  was  at  the  necessity  of  issuing  it.  I  was  advised  by 
liigh  officers,  in  whose  judgment  I  had  great  confidence,  to  make  the 
order  immediately  on  my  arrival  here,  but  I  determined  not  to  do  bo 
wtil  I  could  learn  your  wishes  from  a  personal  interview.  And  even 
•ftertliat  interview  I  tried  every  means  in  my  power  to  avoid  withdraw- 

• 

ug  your  army,  and  delayed  my  decision  as  long  as  I  dared  to  delay  it. 

I  assare  you.  General,  it  was  not  a  hasty  and  inconsiderate  act,  but 
one  tliat  caused  me  more  anxious  thoughts  than  any  other  of  my  life, 
^t  after  fuU  and  mature  consideration  of  all  the  t^to%  and  con6^  I  was 
Wluctantly  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  order  must  be  issued — there 
WIS  to  my  mind  no  alternative. 

Allov  me  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  facts  in  the  case. 

Ton  and  your  officers  at  our  interview  estimated  the  enemy's  forces  in 
tod  around  Richmond  at  two  hundred  thousand  men.  Since  then,  you 
tod  others  report  that  they  have  received  and  are  receiving  large 
fp-enforcements  from  the  South.  General  Pope's  army,  covering  Wash- 
ington, is  only  about  forty  thousand.  Your  effective  force  is  only  about 
ororty  thousand.  You  are  thirty  miles  from  Richmond,  and  General 
Pope  eighty  or  ninety,  \D%th  the  enemy  directly  between  yow,  re<idy  to /all 
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with  hi*  superior  nuniben  vpon  one  or  the  other  as  he  may  eUet; 
can  re-en/arce  the  other  in  case  of  such  an  attach. 

If  General  Pope's  army  be  diminished  to  re-enforce  you,  Washiogton, 
Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  would  be  left;  uncovered  aud  exposed.  If 
your  force  be  reduced  to  strengthen  Pope,  you  would  be  too  weak  to 
even  hold  the  position  you  now  occupy,  should  the  enemy  torn  round 
and  attack  you  in  full  force.  In  other  words,  the  old  Army  of  the 
Potomac  is  split  into  two  parts,  with  the  entire  force  of  the  enemy 
directly  between  them.  They  cannot  be  united  by  land  without  expo- 
sing both  to  destruction,  and  yet  they  must  be  united.  To  send  Pope^s 
forces  by  water  to  the  Peninsula  is,  under  present  circumstances,  a 
military  impossibility.  The  only  alternative  is  to  send  the  forces  on  the 
Peninsula  to  some  point  by  water,  say  Fredericksburg,  where  the  two 
armies  can  be  united. 

Let  me  now  allude  to  some  of  the  objections  which  you  have  urged : 
you  say  that  the  withdrawal  from  the  present  position  will  cause  the 
certain  demoralization  of  the  army,  **  which  is  now  m  excellent  discipline 
and  condition." 

I  cannot  understand  why  a  simple  change  of  position  to  a  new  and 
by  no  means  distant  base  will  demoralize  an  army  in  exeellent  di.<icipliDe, 
unless  the  officers  themselves  assist  in  that  demoralization,  which  I  am 
satisfied  they  will  not. 

Your  change  of  front  from  your  extreme  right  at  Hanover  Oourt-Honsd 
to  your  present  condition  was  over  thirty  miles,  but  I  have  not  heard 
that  it  demoralized  your  troops,  notwithstanding  the  severe  losses  they 
sustained  in  effecting  it. 

A  new  base  on  the  Rappahannock  at  Fredericksburg  brings  you  within 
about  sixty  miles  of  Richmond,  and  secures  a  re-enforcement  of  forty  ot 
fifty  thousand  fresh  and  disciplined  troops. 

The  change  with  such  advantages  will,  I  think,  if  properly  represented 
to  your  army,  encourage  rather  than  demoralize  your  troops.  Moreover, 
you  yourself  suggested  that  a  junction  might  be  effected  at  Yorktcwn, 
but  that  a  fiank  march  across  the  isthmus  would  be  more  hazardous  than 
to  retire  to  Fort  Monroe. 

You  will  remember  that  Yorktown  is  two  or  three  miles  further  than 
Fredericksburg  is.  Besides,  the  latter  is  between  Richmond  and  Wash- 
ington, and  covers  Washington  from  any  attack  of  the  enemy. 

The  political  effect  of  the  withdrawal  may  at  first  be  unfavorable ;  but 
I  think  the  public  are  beginning  to  understand  its  necessity,  and  that  they 
will  have  much  more  confidence  in  a  united  army  than  in  its  separated 
fragments. 

But  you  will  reply,  why  not  re-enforce  me  here,  so  that  I  can  strike 
Richmond  from  my  present  position  ?  To  do  this,  you  said,  at  our  inter- 
view, that  you  required  thirty  thousand  additional  troops.  I  told  yon 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  you  so  many.    You  finally  thought  yon 
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^nr  tfolU  hare  "  some  chance  "  of  success  with  twenty  thousand.     But  you 
iM.^"terwards  telegraphed  me  that  you  would  require  thirty-five  tliousand, 
tlie  enemy  was  heing  largely  re-enforced. 

If  your  estimate  of  the  enemy's  strength  was  correct,  your  requisition 
18  perfectly  reasonable ;  but  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  fill  it  until 
>w  troops  could  be  enlisted  and  organized,  which  would  require  several 
eekfi. 
To  keep  your  army  in  its  present  position  until  it  could  be  so  re-en 

would  almost  destroy  it  in  that  climate. 
The  months  of  August  and  September  are  almost  fatal  to  whites  who 
Te on  that  part  of  James  River;  and  even  after  you  received  the  re-en- 
^urcemeiits  asked  for,  you  admitted  that  you  must  reduce  Fort  Darling 
dthe  river  batteries  before  you  could  advance  on  Richmond. 
It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  reduction  of  these  fortifications 
odd  not  require  considerable  time — perhaps  as  much  as  those  at  York- 
wn. 

This  delay  might  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  health  of  your  army,  but  in 
e  mean  time  General  Pope's  forces  would  be  exposed  to  the  heavy 
lows  of  the  enemy  without  the  slightest  hope  of  assistance  from  you. 
In  regard  to  the  demoralizing  effect  of  a  withdrawal  from  the  Penin- 
^inlato  the  Rappahannock,  I  must  remark  that  a  large  number  of  your 
highest  officers,  indeed  a  mtyority  of  those  whose  opinions  have  been  re- 
9K)rted  to  me,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  movement.     Even  several  of 
those  who  originally  advocated  the  line  of  the  Peninsula  now  advise  its  „ 
abandonment. 

I  have  not  inquired,  and  do  not  wish  to  know,  by  whose  advice  or  for 
what  reasons  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  separated  into  two  parts, 
with  the  enemy  between  them.     I  must  take  things  as  I  find  them. 

I  find  the  forces  divided,  and  I  wish  to  unite  them.  Only  one  feasible 
plan  has  been  presented  for  doing  this.  If  you,  or  any  one  else,  had 
presented  a  better  plan,  I  certainly  should  have  adopted  it.  But  all  of 
your  plans  require  re-enforcements  which  it  is  impossible  to  give  you. 
It  is  Tery  easy  to  a$h  for  re-enforcemeuts,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  give 
them  when  you  have  no  disposable  troops  at  your  command. 

I  have  written  very  plainly  as  I  understand  the  case,  and  I  hope  you 
wiUgiTe  me  credit  for  having  fully  considered  the  matter,  although  I  may 
have  arrived  at  rery  dififbrent  conclusions  from  your  own. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  II.  Hallbck,   Oeneral-in- Chief. 

Msfor-General  G.  B.  MoOlkllan,  Commanding^  etc.,  Berkeley,  Virginia. 

The  order  for  the  removal  of  the  sick  was  givon  to 
General  McClellan  on  the  2d  of  August.  On  the  7tli,  he 
reported  that  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty 
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had  been  sent,  and  five  thousand  seven  hundred  still 
remained.  On  the  9th,  General  Halleck  telegraphed 
McClellan  that  the  enemy  was  massing  his  forces  in  front 
of  General  Pope  and  Burnside  to  crush  them  and  move 
upon  Washington,  and  that  re-enforcements  must  at  once 
be  sent  to  Aquia  Creek ;  to  which  he  replied  that  he 
would  "move  the  whole  army  as  soon  as  the  sick  were 
disposed  of."  On  the  12th,  in  reply  to  the  most  pressing 
orders  for  immediate  dispatch  from  General  Halleck,  who 
urged  that  Burnside  had  moved  thirteen  thousand  troops 
in  two  days  to  Aquia  Creek,  General  McClellan  said  if 
Wasliington  was  in  danger,  that  army  could  scarcely 
arrive  in  time  to  save  it.  On  the  14th,  he  announced 
that  the  movement  had  commenced ;  on  the  17tli,  he  said 
he  **  should  not  feel  entirely  secure  until  he  had  the 
whole  army  beyond  the  Chickahominy,  but  that  he 
would  then  begin  to  forward  troops  by  water  as  fast  ae 
transportation  would  permit."  On  the  23d,  General 
Franklin' s  Corps  started  from  Fortress  Monroe ;  General 
McClellan  followed  the  next  day,  and  reached  Aquia 
•  Creek  on  the  24th,  and  Alexandria  on  the  evening  of  the 
26th  of  August. 

On  the  27th  of  June  the  President  had  issued  an  order 
consolidating  into  one  army,  to  be  called  the  Army  of 
Virginia,  the  forces  under  Major-Generals  Fremont, 
Banks,  and  McDowell.  The  command  of  this  army  wata 
assigned  to  Major-General  John  Pope ;  and  the  army  waa 
divided  into  three  corps,  of  which  the  first  was  assigned 
to  Fremont,  the  second  to  Banks,  and  the  third  to  Mc- 
Dowell. Upon  receiving  this  order,  Major-General  Fre- 
mont applied  to  be  relieved  from  the  command  which  ii 
assigned  him,  on  the  ground  that  by  the  appointment  of 
General  Pope  to  the  chief  command,  his  (Fremont's] 
position  was  "  subordinate  and  inferior  to  that  heretofore 
held  by  him,  and  to  remain  in  the  subordinate  rank  now 
assigned  him  would  largely  reduce  his  rank  and  consid- 
eration in  the  service."  In  compliance  with  liis  request, 
General  Fremont  was  at  once  relieved. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  General  McClellan  was  ordered 
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)>y  General  Hallerk  to  "  take  enUre  diTedloii  of  tjM 
in*^  out  of  the  troops  from,  Alexandria  "  to  re-fT 
Pope,  whom  the  enemy  were  pressing  witli  a  pol 
amny,  and  whose  head-quarters  were  then  at  Wail 
Junction.  A  portion  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  1 
arrived  before  General  McClellan,  had  at  once  gof 
ward  to  the  aid  of  Pope ;  of  those  which  airivea 
Mm,  or  which  were  at  Alexandria  when  lie  arrivJ 
one  reached  the  field,  or  took  any  part  in  the  batl 
which  the  army  waa  saved  from  destruction  and  thl 
tal  from  capture. 

The  extent  to  which  General  McClellan,  who  1 
"  entire  direction  of  the  sending  of  these  re-enforcenl 
was  responsible  for  this  result,  is  a  matter  of  sol 
iinportance,  not  only  to  himself  and  tlie  GoverM 
tnt  to  the  whole  country,  as  to  demand  a  son] 
detailed  examination. 

In  his  report   of  August  4th,    1863,   after  givl 
portion  only  of  the  correspondence    between 
*>*d  the  Government  on  this  subject,  General  McJ 
■ajs:— 

It  rill  be  smd  from  Vhnt  bas  preccUcU  that  I  lost  no  time  thi 
"*  »oide<l  in  moving  the  Army  of  tlie  Potomac  from  the  PenI 
^*Bipport  of  the  Armj  of  Virginia;  that  I  apared  no  effort  tA 
~»«  embarkation  of  the  troops  at  Fort  Monroe,  Ni.iw[>ort  Nel 
*  orttown,  rcmainiDg  at  Fort  Monroe  myself  until  t!io  mass  of  l| 
^**1  tailed ;  and  that  i^fttr  my  arrival  at  AUxandriu,  I  le/l  n 

undone  to  foncard  lupplie*  and  re-en/breemenli  to  GenerM 


.th  troops  that  moved,  nil  the  cavalry  I  c< 
™-?^  personal  escort  vas  sent  out  upon  the  line  of  the  niiUvny  n 
*~*c|i  the  provoat  and  camp  guards  at  hvad-ciuarters,  retaiuing  l< 
^•*  hundred  men,  many  of  whom  were  orderlies,  invalids, 
**»«li,  *c.    All  the  beod-quartera  teams  Unit  arrived  were  s 
^B*rfc«  and  aitunDiiition,  none  being  retained  even   to  mo' 

cunp.    The  squadroil  that  habitually  served  as 
*as  left  at  Falmouth  with  General  Iturnsitle,  as  he  wa 


■•■v-mli: 


I- 


Before  taking  np  more  important  matters,  it 
Kell  to  remark,  that  as  Genenil  McClellan 
to  City  of  Alexandria,  aM   not    in    any   w 
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posed  to  personal  danger,  it  is  difficult  to  appredati 
the  merit  he  seems  to  make  of  yielding  up  his  per 
sonal  escort,  provost  and  camp  guards,  and  head-quar 
ter  baggage-teams,  when  he  had  no  use  for  them  himself 
and  when  they  were  needed  for  the  purpose  for  wliicl 
they  are  maintained — operating  against  the  enemy,  am 
that  too  in  a  pressing  emergency.  Even  as  it  was,  b 
seems  to  have  retained  nearly  a  hundred,  many  •of  when 
he  says  were  orderlies,  &c.,  &c.,  around  his  person. 

Leaving^this  personal  matter,  we  come  to  the  importan 
question — Is  it  true  that  General  McClellan  left^  as  b< 
avers,  nothing  undone  in  his  power  to  forward  supplies  anc 
re-enforcements  to  General  Pope' s  army  ?  Did  he,  on  thi 
momentous  occasion,  honestly  and  faithfully  do  his  whoh 
duty  in  this  respect,  without  any  personal  aims,  or  anj 
jealousy,  and  with  the  single  eye  to  the  success  of  ouj 
arms,  and  the  honor,  welfare,  and  glory  of  the  nation  1 

He  had  been  repeatedly  urged  to  hurry  forward  th^ 
troops  from  the  Peninsula.  On  the  9th  of  August,  he  wai 
informed  by  General  Halleck  that  "  the  enemy  is  massing 
his  forces  in  front  of  Generals  Pope  and  Burn  side  to  trj 
and  crush  them,  and  move  forward  to  the  Potomac ;"  anc 
was  further  told,  "Considering  the  amount  of  transporta 
tion  at  your  disposal,  your  delay  is  not  satisfactory.  Yoi 
must  move  with  aU  celerity^ 

Again,  on  the  10th,  General  Halleck  informed  him  tha 
"  the  enemy  is  crossing  the  Rapidan  in  large  force.  Thej 
are  fighting  General  Pope  to-day.  There  vntsl  be  no  fur 
ther  delay  in  your  movements :  that  which  has  alreadj 
occurred  was  entirely  unexpected,  and  must  be  satisfac 
torily  explained.  Let  not  a  moment's  time  be  lost,  anc 
telegraph  me  daily  what  progress  you  have  made  in  exe 
cuting  the  order  to  transfer  your  troops."  Again,  on  thi 
21st,  he  was  told,  "the  forces  of  Burnside  and  Pope  an 
hard  pushed,  and  require  aid  as  rapidly  as  you  can.  B^ 
all  means  see  that  the  troops  sent  have  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion. We  have  no  time  to  supply  them  ;  moreover,  thej 
may  have  to  fight  as  soon  as  they  land." 

Whether  or  not  the  delays  of  General  McClellan  wert 


•S' 
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excusable,  those  telegrams  must  have  shown  him,  if  proof 
were  necessary,  the  emergency  in  which  Pope  was  placed, 
and  that  the  concentration  of  the  two  armies  was  not  be- 
ing effected  in  the  time  expected,  and,  as  a  consequence, 
that  Pope  was  in  a  critical  position,  needing  immediate 
help  to  save  his  army  from  defeat.  It  was  under  these 
drcumstances  that  General  McClellan  left  the  Peninsula. 

When  he  reached  Aquia  on  the  24th,  under  most  posi 
tiye  and  pressing  orders  from  Washington,  General  Pope, 
who  had  been  holding  the  line  of  the  Rappahannock  for 
nearly  a  week  against  the  assaults  of  Lee' s  whole  army, 
and  keeping  up  communication  with  Fredericksburg,  so 
as  to  receive  the  re-enforcements  McClellan  had  been 
ordered  to  send  up  from  the  Peninsula — finding  these 
reinforcements  not  coming  by  water  to  join  his  left  as 
&st  as  Lee  marched  by  land  around  his  right,  and  that 
his  right,  though  stretched  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  had  been 
tamed  and  his  rear  threatened,  had  been  obliged  to  throw 
hack  his  right,  first  to  Warrenton,  and  then  to  Gaines- 
ville, and  his  left  and  centre  from  Rappahannock  and 
Sulphur  Springs  to  Warrenton  Junction,  Bristol,  and 
Manassas.  General  McClellan  knew  on  the  24th,  when 
at  Aquia,  of  the  abandoning  of  Rappahannock  Station, 
and  of  Pope's  having  broken  his  communication  with 
Fredericksburg,  and  himself  reported  the  facts  to  Geneial 
HaUeck. 

August  26th,  General  HaUeck  ordered  General  Mc- 
Clellan from  Aquia  to  Alexandria,  and  told  him  **  Gen- 
eral Franklin's  Corps,"  which  had  arrived  at  Alexan- 
dria, "will  march  as  soon  as  it  receives  transportation." 

Gftsneral  Pope  had,  when  his  line  was  stretched  from 
Mow  Rappahannock  Station  to  beyond  Warrenton, 
•aked  that  Franklin' s  Corps  might  be  sent  out  to  take 
post  on  his  right  at  Gainesville,  to  which  there  was 
transportation  by  turnpike  and  railroad,  to  guard  against 
what  afterwards  happened — the  movement  of  the  enemy 
through  that  place  on  his  rear.  The  failure  to  have  that 
corps  at  that  place,  or  in  the  action  at  all,  was  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  Pope's  failure.    Why  was  this  ? 

20 
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August  27th,  as  already  stated,  General  McCIellan  wa 
directed  ''to  take  entire  direction  of  the  sending  exit  c 
the  troops  from  Alexandria."  On  the  same  day  he  we 
informed  of  the  position  of  Pope' s  head-quarters ;  of  ths 
of  most  of  Pope's  forces;  of  where  Fojpe  wished  n 
enforcements  sent  him — Gainesville  ;  and  that  Fitz- Job 
Porter,  then  under  Pope,  reported  a  battle  imminent.  A 
10  A.M.  on  that  day,  he  was  told  by  Halleck,  "thi 
Franklin's  Corps  should  march  in  that  direction  (Manai 
sas)  as  soon  as  possible ;"  and  again  at  12  p.  k.,  he  wfl 
further  told  by  Halleck  that ''  Frarikliii^s  Corps  sTuml 
mo^e  out  hy  forced  marches^  carrying  three  or  four  dayi 
provisions^  and  to  he  supplied  as.  far  as  possible  b 
railroad.^  ^ 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  these  explicit  orders,  and  th 
circumstances  under  which,  and  the  object  for  whic 
they  were  given,  for  General  McCIellan  either  seems  t 
have  forgotten  them,  or  to  have  utterly  failed  to  appri 
ciate  their  importance.  A  battle  reported  by  his  favorii 
general,  Pitz-John  Porter,  as  imminent,  within  canno 
sound  of  where  he  was, — the  road  to  the  battle-field, 
wide,  straight,  Macadam  turnpike,  well-known  to  bot 
General  McCIellan  and  General  Franklin,  as  each  ha 
been  over  it  more  than  once, — the  whole  of  the  enem 
and  army  which  had  been  pressing  Pope  since  the  9th 
now  concentrating  to  overwhelm  him, — here,  one  woul( 
think,  was  every  motive  for  him  to  do,  as  he  claims  t 
have  done,  every  thing  in  his  power  to  send  re-enforcc 
ments  forward,  and  to  send  them  instantly. 

Why  was  it,  then,  that,  at  7.15  p.  m.  on  the  29th,  mor 
than  two  days  after  the  order  for  it  to  go  hy  forcei 
marches  to  re-enforce  an  army  engaged  in  battle,  Frank 
lin's  Corps,  was  still  at  Anandale,  about  seven  miles  froE 
Alpxandria,  and  Franklin  himself  in  Alexandria  ?  Gten 
eral  Halleck  says  it  was  all  contrary  to  his  orders,  an< 
McCIellan  acknowledges  himself  "responsible  for  botl 
these  circumstances." 

In  the  mean  time,  Pope' s  forces  fought  the  battles  of  th< 
27th,  28th,  and  29th,  and  were  now  to  tight  that  of  thi 
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30th  without  Franklin's  help.  Why  was  thisi  Were 
the  orders  to  send  Franklin  ont  countermanded  1  General 
Hafleck  says  they  were  not.  As  it  is  never  just  to  judge 
a  person  by  the  light  obtained  after  the  fact,  let  us  see,  so 
Iir  as  the  correspondence  enables  us,  what  were  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  case  as  they  presented  themselves  at 
the  time. 

He  intimation  to  McClellan  on  the  26th,  that  Franklin 
was  to  go  to  the  front,  was  followed  by  the  positive  or- 
ders of  the  27th,  given  at  10  a.  m.  and  12  m.  On  that  day 
General  McClellan  reports  that  Generals  Franklin,  Smith, 
and  Slocum  are  all  in  Washington ;  and  that  he  had  given 
oiders  to  place  the  corps  in  readiness  to  march  to  the 
next  in  rank.  At  the  same  time,  he  reports  heavy  firing 
at  CentrevUle. 

On  the  28th,  Halleck,  learning  that  McClellan,  who  it 
seems  had  also  gone  to  Washington,  had  not  returned  to 
Alex^dria,  sent  orders  to  Franklin  direct,  to  move  with 
his  corps*that  day  (the  28th)  towards  Manassas  Junction. 
On  the  28th,  at  3.30  p.  m.,  Halleck  informs  McClellan  that 
**not  a  moment  must  be  lost  in  pushing  as  large  a  force 
as  possible  towards  Manassas,  so  as  to  communicate  with 
Pope  before  the  enemy  is  re-enforced."  On  the  same 
day,  at  7.40  p.  m.,  he  again  tells  him : — 

There  must  be  do  further  delay  in  moving  Franklin's  Corps  towards 
¥anassas.  Tltey  must  go  to-morrow  morning^  ready  or  not  ready.  If  we 
delay  too  long  to  get  ready,  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  go  at  all,  for 
Pope  will  either  be  defeated  or  victorious  without  our  aid.  If  there  is  a 
want  of  wagons,  the  men  must  carry  provisions  with  them  till  the  wagons 
'vime  to  their  relief. 

There  is  no  possible  room  for  misunderstanding  the  in 
tention  of  the  General-in-Chief  from  these  orders.     He 
wished,  and  ordered,  that  communication  should  be  at 
once  re-established  with  Pope,  and  Pope  re-enforced  in 
time  to  be  of  service. 

Why  did  not  McClellan  re-establish  the  communication, 
and  re-enforce  Pope  in  time  to  be  of  service  1  Why  did 
lie  halt  Franklin's  Corps  at  Anandale  % 

He  gives  reasons  for  this  in  his  t^^legram  to  Halleck  of 
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August  29th.  '*  By  referring  to  my  telegrams,"  he  saj 
"  of  10.30  A.  M.,  12  M.,  and  1  p.  M.,  together  with  yo 
reply  of  2.48  p.  m.,  you  will  see  why  Franklin' s  Corps  ha 
ed  at  Anandale."  Let  us  examine  these  telegrams 
connection  with  the  circumstances  then  existing.  T 
first  is  as  follows : — 

Camp  kkab  Aubxandbia,  Au{;tui  S9, 10.M  ▲.] 

Franklin's  Corps  are  in  motion ;  started  about  six  a.  m.  I  can  give  li 
kut  two  squadrons  of  cavalry.  I  propose  moving  General  Cox  to  Upto 
Hill  to  hold  that  important  point  with  its  warks,  and  to  push  cava 
scouts  to  Vienna  vid  Freeman's  Hill  and  Hunter's  Lane.  Ck>x  has  t 
squadrons  of  cavalry.  Please  answer  at  once  whether  this  meets  j< 
approval.  I  have  directed  Woodbury,  with  the  Engineer  Brigade, 
hold  Fort  Lyon.  Sumner  detached  last  night  two  regiments  to  the  vicin 
of  Forts  Ethan  Allen  and  Marcy.  Meagher's  Brigade  is  stiU  at  Aqc 
ff  Sumner  moves  in  support  of  Franklin,  it  leaves  us  without  any  relia 
troops  in  and  near  Washington ;  pet  Franklin  is  too  weak  alone,  W] 
shall  be  done  f  No  more  cavalry  arrived.  Ha^e  bat  three  squadrons  1 
longing  to  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  Frank}in  hasj^ut  forty  rounds 
ammunition,  and  no  wagons  to  move  more.  I  do  noi  think  Franklii 
In  a  condition  to  accomplish  much  if  he  meets  strong  resistance.  Ishoi 
not  ha/oe  moved  him  hut  for  your  pressing  orders  of  last  night.  What  hi 
you  from  Yienna  and  Drainsvillo  ? 

Geo.  B.  McClella.n,  Major- General 

M^or-General  H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chief 

To  tliis  Ilalleck  replies  : — 

War  Dkpastmxnt,  WAsnnroTOJf,  D.  C,  Auffu^t  29, 184S 

Upton's  mil  arrangement  all  right.  We  must  send  wagons  and  a 
munition  to  Franklin  as  fast  as  they  arrive.  Meagher's  Brigade  order 
up  yesterday.  Fitzhugh  Lee  was,  it  is  said  on  good  authority,  in  Ale 
andria  on  Sunday  last  for  three  hours.     I  hear  nothing  from  Drainsvil 

H.  W.  Halleck,  General-in-Chitf, 

liajor-General  MjdOlellan,  Alexandria. 

To  this  McClellan  sends  the  second  of  the  dispatches  1 
refers  to,  as  follows.  There  are  two  telegrams  of  the  san 
date : — 

HKAD-QFARTEnP  AnilT  POTOMAO,  AttffUtt  2P,  18€S,  IS  V 

Your  telegram  received.  Do  you  wish  the  movement  of  Franklii 
Corps  to  continue?  He  is  without  reserve  ammunition,  and  witho 
transportation.  Geo.  B.  McClellan,  Major- General, 

Mfgor-General  H.  W.  Halleok,  General-in-Chitf. 
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Hkad-Quabtsbs  Axmt  PoroaiAo.  ) 

AuzjLKBSiA,  ViBonoA,  Auffutt  29, 18M,  12  x.  ) 

BiTe  ordered  most  of  the  12th  Pennsjlvania  Cavalrj  to  report  to  Gen- 
Bernard  for  scouting  duty  towards  Rockville,  Poolesville,  &c.    If 
yon  apprehend  a  raid  of  cavalry  on  yoar  side  of  river,  I  had  better  send 
A  "fcrigade  or  two  of  Sumner's    to  near  Tennallytown.    Would  it  meet 
yonr  views  to  post  rest  of  Sumner's  Corps  between  Arlington  and  Fort 
CToreoran,  where  they  can  either  support  Cox,  Franklin,  Ohdn  Bridge, 
evea  Tennallytown  ? 

Franklin  has  only  tea  thousand  to  eleven  thousand  ready  for  duty. 
E^/of  do  you  wish  the  force  to  advance  f 

Geo.  B.  MoClellan,  Major- General  U.  8.  Army. 
ICijor-General  Hallsok,  General-inrCfhief, 

Then  follows  the  telegram  of  1  p.  m.  : — 

IlKAD-QrARTBBS  NIAR  AlSXAKDUA,       ) 

Auffii4t29,i^2,lT,u.  f 

lamously  awiut  reply  to  my  last  dispatch  in  regard  to  Sumner.    Wis! . 

to  give  order  at  once.    Please  authorize  me  to  attach  new  regiments  per- 

lunenfly  to  my  old  brigades.    I  can  do  much  good  to  old  and  new  troops 

HI  that  way.    I  shall  endeavor  to  hold  a  line  in  advance  of  Forts  Allen 

^nd  Marah,  at  least  with  strong  advanced  guards.     I  wish  to  hold  the 

line  through  Prospect  Hill,  Marshall's,  Miner's,  and  Hall's  Hills.     This 

^ifl  give  ns  timely  warning.     Shall  I  do  cw  seem*  best  to  me  with  all  the 

^ps  in  this  vicinity,  including  Franklin^  who  I  really  think  ought  noty 

nnder  the  present  circumstances,  to  proceed  heyond  Anandalef 

Geo.  B.  McClellait,  Major- General, 
General  Halleok,  General- in- CJiief, 

It  certainly  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  these  dispatches 
*ny  indications  of  a  strong  desire  to  re-enforce  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  then  fighting  a  battle  in  his  front  and 
within  his  hearing,  but  under  another  commander.  They 
evmce  no  special  interest  in  the  result  of  that  battle,  or 
the  fete  of  that  army — the  army  for  which,  while  under 
Us  command,  he  had  expressed  so  much  affection,  and 
whose  defeat  he  afterwards  declared,  when  he  was  again 
at  its  head,  would  be  incomparably  more  disastrous  to  the 
nation  than  the  capture  of  Washington  itself.  We  find 
in  these  dispatches,  which  he  cites  in  his  own  vindica- 
tioD,  no  evidence  to  sustain  the  declaration  of  his  report, 
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that  from  the  moment  of  his  arrival  at  Alexandria  1 
''left  nothing  in  his  power  undone  to  forward  suppli< 
and  re-enforcements  to  General  Pope."  On  the  contnu^ 
they  seem  to  show  that  he  had  decided  to  do,  what  in 
telegram  of  the  same  date  he  had  suggested  to  the  Pres 
dent,  "letfve  Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,"  and  clevoi 
himself  exclusively  to  the  safety  of  Washington.*  E 
thinks  any  disposition  of  Franklin's  and  Sumner's  troo^ 
wise,  except  sending  them  forward  to  re-enforce  Poi> 
He  is  anxious  to  send  them  to  Upton's  Hill,  to  Chiu: 
Bridge,  to  Tennallytown,  to  Arlington,  and  Fort  Core-* 
ran — anywhere  and  everywhere  except  where  they  wen 
wanted  most,  and  where  alone  they  could  assist  in  ger 
ting  Pope  "out  of  his  scrape,"  and  in  saving  the  Arm. 
of  the  Potomac.  It  was  natural  and  proper  that  It 
should  give  attention  to  the  defence  of  Washington,  fo 
he  ha^as  General  HeUeck  says,  ''general  authority  ova 
all  the  troops"  that  were  defending  it.  But  his  speda 
duty  was  ' '  sending  out  troops  from  Alexandria  to  re-en 
force  Pope."  Why  did  he  give  so  much  attention  to  thi 
former,  and  so  little  to  the  latter  duty  ?  Why  was  it  thai 
from  the  time  of  his  landing  at  Alexandria,  not  anothe 
man  of  his  army  joined  Pope,  or  made  a  diversion  in  hi 
favor,  till  after  Pope  had  fallen  back  from  Manassas  anc 
fought  four  battles  without  the  aid  he  had  a  right  to  ex 
pect,  and  which  General  McClellan  was  repeatedly  am 
peremptorily  ordered  to  give  ? 
Those  of  McClellan' s  forces  which  had  reached  Alex 


♦  On  the  29th  he  had  telegraphed  to  the  President  as  follows : — 

I  am  clear  that  one  of  two  courses  should  be  adopted :  First,  to  concentrat 
all  our  available  forces  to  open  commuaications  with  Pope;  second,  to  leav 
Pope  to  get  out  of  his  scrape,  and  at  once  use  all  our  means  to  make  the  Capi 
tal  perfectlj  safe.  No  middle  ground  will  now  answer.  Tell  m^  what  jou  wial 
me  to  do,  and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  accomplish  it 

To  this  the  President  had  thus  replied : —  • 

WABinMGTOx,  Auffutt  29, 1862-4.  10  r  IL 

Tours  of  to-day  just  received.  I  think  your  first  alternative,  to  wit,  "  Xn 
concentrate  all  our  available  forces  to  open  communication  with  Pope,"  is  tb 
right  one,  but  I  wish  not  to  control  That  T  now  leave  to  General  Halleck,  aide< 
by  your  counsels.  A.  Lincoln. 

Major-General  McClellan 
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before  him,  or  were  there  before  his  arrival,  Stur- 
gpLB,  Kearney,  Hooker,  and  Heintzehnan,  had  all  gone 
fcNTward  and  joined  in  these  battles.  Why  could  not 
Fianklin — all  of  whose  movements  were  controlled  by 
JkfcClellan — do  as  much  with  him  as  his  brother  com- 
manders had  done  without  him  i 

The  first  thing  that  McClellan  did,  on  reaching  Alex- 
aoidria,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  to  send  forward 
taoops,  was  to  stop  those  actually  gohig !  In  his  dispatch 
of  August  27th,  nine  o'clock  p.  m.,  he  says  to  General 
lEalleck — "I  found  part  of  Cox's  command  under  orders 
iike  the  cars :  will  halt  it  with  Franklin  until  morn  • 
!"  And  Cox  never  went  out,  though  anxiously  ex- 
;pected  and  under  orders  to  move.  What  are  the  reasons 
^BLYea  by  McClellan  for  not  sending,  or  not  permitting 
IB'nmklin  to  go  1  On  the  27th,  at  quarter  past  eleven  p.  m., 
immediately  after  the  positive  order  was  issued  for  Frank- 
lin to  move  by  forced  marches  and  carry  three  or  four 
^ays*  provisions,  McClellan  says : — 

Fnnklu's  artillerj  has  no  horses  except  for  ifour  guns  without  cais- 
••M.  I  em  pick  up  no  cavalry.  ♦  ♦  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  force 
^iKnigh  in  land  to  form  a  connection  with  Pope,  whose  exact  position  we 
^  not  know. 

A  part  of  the  perplexity  he  seems  to  have  been  in  was 
i^Mioved  that  day  at  six  o'  clock  p.  m.  ,  when  he  received, 
«  he  says,  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  from  Pope  to  Halleck,  in 
▼hich  Pope  says :  "All  forces  now  sent  forward  should 
bftsentto  my  right  at  Gainesville." 

The  next  day,  at  one  o'clock  p.  31.,  he  telegraphs : — 

**I  have  been  doing  all  possible  to  hurry  artillerj  and  cavalry.    The 
BMKnent  Franklin  can  be  started  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  artillerj  he 


iktil 


go 


« 


Again,  at  forty  minutes  past  four  of  the  28th,  he  tele- 
graphs:— 

General  Franklin  is  with  me  here.  I  will  know  in  a  few  moments  tJie 
•wditloii  of  artillery  and  cavalry.  We  are  not  yet  in  a  condition  to 
ttOTe;  may  be  by  to-morrow  morning. 
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A  few  moments  later,  he  says : — 

Your  dispatch  received.  J^^either  Franklin's  nor  Sumner's  Corps  b 
now  in  a  condition  to  move  and  fight  a  battle.  It  would  be  a  sacrifice  to 
send  them  out  now  I  I  have  sent  aids  to  ascertain  the  condition  of  Ool* 
onel  Tyler ;  but  I  still  think  that  a  premature  movement  in  small  foree 
will  accomplish  nothing  but  the  destruction  of  the  troops  sent  out. 

The  small  force  (?)  to  which  he  refers  consisted,  as  here- 
tofore stated,  of  Sumner's  Corps  of  fourteen  thousand 
and  Franklin' s  of  eleven  thousand,  a  total  of  twenty-five 
thousand — not  going  to  fight  a  battle  by  itself,  but  to  re- 
enforce  an  army  already  engaged,  and  constituting  cer» 
tainly  a  handsome  re-enforcement  on  any  field.  Oi  the 
29th,  he  says : — 

Franklin  has  but  forty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  no  wagons  to  move 
more.  I  do  not  think  Franklin  is  in  a  condition  to  accomplish  unch  if 
ho  meets  strong  resistance.  I  should  not  have  moved  him  but  jbr  your 
pressing  orders  of  last  night. 

On  this  same  day : — 

Do  you  wish  the  movement  of  Franklin's  Corps  to  continie?  He  is 
without  reserve  ammunition  and  without  transportation. 

It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  Franklin  had  not  yet 
gone  beyond  Anandale — ^about  seven  miles — and  had,  as 
yet,  neither  come  upon  tlie  enemy,  nor  joined  the  army  4n 
front,  nor  gained  any  information  about  either.  If,  therb- 
fore,  his  movement  was  not  to  continue,  it  must  be  be- 
cause it  was  too  hazardous,  or  because  he  had  no  reserve 
ammunition  or  transportation. 

So,  it  seems,  it  was  General  McClellan'  s  judgment  that 
Franklin  could  not  be  sent,  as  soon  as  he  landed,  to  re- 
enforce  Pope — because,  first,  he  had  his  artillery  only 
partially  mounted  ;  second,  he  had  no  cavalry ;  third,  he 
had  but  forty  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  no  transporta- 
tion for  more.  The  subsequent  difiiculties  were,  that  he 
had  no  transportation  for  his  reserve  ammunition,  and 
was  too  weak  alone,  and  Sumner  ought  not  to  be  sent  to 
fcjupport  him,  as  i^  would  leave  the  Capital  unprotected ! 


« 
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It  is  fortunate  some  of  McClellan's  Corps  preceded  him 

fnym  the  Peninsula,  and  arrived  and  marched  before  he 

came  up.     For,  if  not,  two  of  the  corps  who  joined  Pope 

And  fought  under  him  would  have  been  halted  for  the 

teascns  that  stayed  Franklin.     Kearney  joined  without 

artillery,  and  Pope  ordered  two  batteries  to  be  given 

\im ;  Porter  had  but  forty  rounds  of  ammunition — Heint- 

zelman  joined  without  cavalry. 

Why,  may  it  be  asked,  were  '* neither  Sumner's  nor 
Franklin's  Corps  in  a  condition  to  move  and  fight  a  bat- 
tle?"   McClellan  had  been  told  that  in  embarking  his 
troops  he  must  see  they  were  supplied  with  ammunition, 
"as  they  might  have  to  fight  as  soon  as  they  landed." 
The  men  were  not  fatigued  by  hard  marches,  nor  ex- 
iia.Tisted  with  fighting  and  lack  of  food,  as  were  their 
Companions  in  front.     What  was  there  to  prevent  their 
going  to  re-enforce  them,  but  the  orders  and  pretexts  for 
delay  of  General  McClellan  ? 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  lack  of  transportation 
"^"as  at  the  bottom  of  the  alleged  difficulties.     Transpor- 
tation was  not  required  for  supplies,  for  the  men  were 
*^^dered  to  carry  their  food  with  them.     Is  it  not  strange 
^Itat,  in  view  of  the  emergency  of  the  case,  some  extraor- 
dinary means  were  not  resorted  to,  to  impress  horses  and 
'Wagons — ^if  none  existed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
'■"^in  the  cities  of  Alexandria,  Georgetown,  and  Washing- 
ton, where  there  was  an  abundance  of  both  ?    Such  things 
luive  been  done  even  in  this  war,  on  much  less  important 
Occasions  than  this  one. 

But  will  not  this  plea  seem  stranger  still  when  it  is 

found  that  there  was  no  need  of  pressing  any  private 

property  into  service — that  there  was  plenty  of  public 

transportation  on  hand?     Let   the    following    dispatch 

show: — 

Was  DxrABTUvNT,  Wasiiixoton,  D.  C,  Augtut  80, 1809. 

I  am  bj  no  means  satisfied  with  General  Franklin's  march  of  yester- 
^y,  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  lie  was  very  wrong  in 
stopping  at  Alexandria.  Moreover,  I  learned  last  night  that  the  Quarter- 
nuKter'B  Department  woald  have  given  him  plenty  of  transportation  if 
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he  had  applied  for  it  any  time  since  his  arrival  at  Alexandria.  He  kn^ 
the  importance  of  opening  commnnication  with  General  Pope^s  arm^ 
and  should  have  acted  more  promptly. 

H.  W.  Halleoe,  GeneraUin- Chief. 

M^jor-General  MoOlelijln,  Alexandria. 

But  most  strange  of  all  is,  that  General  McClellan  kne^ 
of  there  being  public  transportation  at  hand,  and  yet  di< 
not  use  it,  even  when  the  fate  of  a  campaign  depende< 
upon  it,  and  afterwards  assigned  the  want  of  it  as  th 
reason  for  not  obeying  his  orders  to  send  re-enforcemenb 
He  says,  in  his  dispatch  of  August  30,  to  General  Pope  :-^ 

The  quartermasters  here  (Alexandria)  said  there  was  none  disposabli 
The  difficulty  seems  to  consist  in  the  fact  (he  adds),  tliat  the  greater  pa] 
of  the  transportation  on  hand  at  Alexandria  and  Washington  has  bee 
needed  for  current  supplies  of  the  garrisons. 

The  inference  is  irresistible  that  General  McClellaD 
who  had  charge  of  every  thing  in  and  around  Alexan 
dria  and  Washington,  thought  it  was  better  that  th< 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  Pope,  should  not  be  re 
enforced,  and  be  defeated,  than  that  the  garrisons  shouh 
be  subjected  to  the  slightest  inconvenience  ! 

The  answer  of  General  Halleck  to  the  telegrams  of  Gen 
eral  McClellan,  in  which  the  latter  made  so  many  propo 
sitions  about  the  movements  of  Sumner's  Corps  and  th( 
disposition  of  Cox' s  force  and  the  other  troops  for  th< 
defence  of  Washington,  is  as  follows : — 

Wae  Dkpaktmknt,  WAsniNGTONf  D.  C,  Aufftmt  29, 1861 

Your  proposed  disposition  of  Sumner's  Corps  seems  to  me  judielouii 
Of  course  I  have  no  time  to  examine  into  details.  The  present  dange 
is  a  raid  upon  Washington  in  the  night-time.  Dispose  of  all  trooi)s  a 
you  deem  best.  I  want  Franklin's  Corps  to  go  far  enough  to  find  ou 
something  about  the  enemy.  Perhaps  he  may  get  such  information  a 
Anandale  as  to  prevent  his  going  further.  Otherwise,  he  will  push  oi 
towards  Fairfax.  Try  to  get  something  from  direction  of  Manassas  eithei 
by  telegrams  or  through  Franklin's  scouts.  Our  people  must  move  ai» 
tively  and  find  out  whore  the  enemy  is.     I  am  tired  of  guesses. 

n.  W.  Halleok,  Generalrin-Ch^f 

Mi^or-General  McClbli.an,  Alexandria. 
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It  18  in  this  dispatch  that  Greneral  McClellan  finds  his 
*nthority  to  halt  Franklin  at  Anandale.     Franklin  had 
b^n  repeatedly  ordered  to  join  Pope,  but  had  been  de- 
cayed by  McClellan,  who  evidently  did  not  intend  he 
should  get  beyond  his  control  if  possible. 

In  his  telegram  to  Halleck  of  one  o'clock  p.  m.  of  the 
29th,  he  asks  if  he  may  do  as  seems  to  him  best  with 
all  the  trooips  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  including 
Franklin — Franklin  being  still  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexan- 
dria. Halleck,  in  giving  him  authority  to  dispose  of  all 
troops  in  his  vicinity  evidently  refers  to  the  disposition 
to  be  made  of  those  for  the  forts  and  defences,  for  he  pro- 
ceeds to  say,  I  want  * '  Franklin' s  Corps  to  go  far  enough 
to  find  out  something  about  the  enemy."  Franklin's 
Corps  did  not  go  out  far  enougli  to  learn  any  thing  about 
the  enemy.  What  he  learned  he  picked  up  at  Anandale 
from  citizens,  and  probably  from  Banks's  wagon -train, 
vhich  passed  him  as  it  came  from  the  front,  which  it 
seems  it  was  able  to  do  with  safety  at  the  time  McClellan 
considered  it  too  hazardous  for  forty  thousand  men  to 
^OTe  to  the  front  to  join  the  army. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  this  matter  any  further,  and 
filiow,  as  might  easily  be  done,  how  similar  delays  were 
PJXDcured  with  respect  to  other  troops  which  might  have 
^en  sent  to  re-enforce  Pope.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that 
fc^xrty  thousand  men,  exclusive  of  Burnside'  s  force,  were 
^*^tis— as  it  seems  to  us  intentionally — withheld  from  Pope 
^t  the  time  he  was  engaged  in  holding  the  army  of  Lee  in 
<^lxeck. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  question  of  re-enforcmienU^ 
^^  now  remains  to  say  a  word  about  supplies^  which  Gen- 
^^*ml  McClellan  says  he  left  nothing  undone  to  forward  to 
^cpe. 

When  at  Fort  Monroe  he  telegraphed  (August  21st,  10. 
p.  M.) : — 

I  have  ample  supplies  of  cvmmunition  for  infantry  and  artillery,  and 
^*ill  have  it  np  in  time.    /  can  supply  any  d^iency  that  may  exist  in 
Oencral  Fope*s  army. 
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August  the  30th  (1.45  p.  m.),  General  Halleok  tele- 
graphed him : — 

Ammunition^  and  particulorlj  for  artillery,  mast  be  immediatelT  sent 
forward  to  Centreville  for  General  Pope. 

To  which  he  replied : —  ^ 

1  know  nothing  of  the  calibres  of  Pope^s  artillery.  All  I  can  do  is  to 
direct  my  ordnance  officer  to  load  up  all  the  wagons  sent  to  him. 

General  McClellan  might  have  very  easily  found  out 
those  calibres.  His  ordnance  officer  knew  those  of  the 
corps  of  his  own  array,  and  he  wAs  in  telegraphic  comma- 
oication  with  the  ordnance  officer  in  Washington,  where  a 
register  is  kept  of  all  the  batteries  in  service. 

What  was  his  course  with  respect  to  supplies  of  forage 
and  subsistence,  of  which  Pope' s  army  was  in  such  ex- 
treme need  ? 

He  directed  Franklin  to  say  to  Pope  he  would  send 
him  out  supplies  if  he,  Pope,  would  send  cavalry  to  es- 
cort them  out!  ''Such  a  request"  (says  Pope,  in  his 
dispatch  of  6  a.  m.,  August  30),  "  when  Alexandria  is  full 
of  troops,  and  I  fighting  the  enemy,  needs  no  comment." 

Tlie  Army  of  the  Potomac,  under  General  Pope,  was 
defeated  and  driven  back  upon  Washington.  But  it  had 
contested  every  inch  of  the  ground,  and  had  fought  every 
battle  with  a  gallantry  and  tenacious  courage  that  would 
have  insured  a  decisive  victory  if  it  had  been  properly 
and  promptly  supported.  It  was  not  broken,  either  in 
spirit  or  in  organization  ;  and  it  fell  back  upon  the  Capital 
prepared  to  renew  the  struggle  for  its  salvation. 

By  this  time,  however.  General  McClellan  had  become 
the  recognized  head  of  a  political  party  in  the  country, 
and  a  military  clique  in  the  army  ;  and  it  suited  the  pur- 
poses of  both  to  represent  the  defeat  of  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  as  due  to  the  fact  that  General  McClellan  was 
no  longer  at  its  head.  Tlie  progress  of  the  rebel  army, 
moreover,  up  the  Potomac,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
moving  upon  Baltimore  or  into  Pennsylvania,  had  created 
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H  state  of  feeling  throughout  the  country  and  in  Washing- 
ton eminently  favorable  to  the  designs  of  General  Mc- 
Clellan's  partisans;  and  upon  the  urgent  but  unjust  rep- 
tesentation  of  some  of  his  officers  that  the  army  would 
not  serve  under  any  other  commander,  General  Pope  was 
telieved,  and  General  McClellan  again  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  4th  of  September 
he  commenced  the  movement  into  Maryland  to  repel  the 
invading  rebel  forces. 

On  the  11th,  he  made  urgent  application  for  re-enforce- 
ments, asking  that  Colonel  Milet  be  withdrawn  from  Har- 
per's Ferry,  and  that  one  or  two  of  the  three  army  corps 
on  the  Potomac,  opposite  Washington,  be  at  once  sent  to 
join  him.     "Even  if  Washington  should  be  taken,"  he 
said,  "while  these  armies  are  confronting  each  other,  this 
W'ould  not  in  my  judgment  bear  comparison  with  the  ruin 
Mid  disaster  that  would  follow  a  single  defeat  of  this 
Mmy,"  although,  as  will  be  remembered,  when  that  army 
Was  under  Pope,  and  engaged  in  a  battle  which  might 
destroy  it,  he  had  said  (Aug.  27),  ''  I  think  we  should  ^r^i 
provide  for  the  defence  of  the  Capital."     General  Halleck 
replied  that  *'the  capture  of  Washington  would  throw 
them  back  six  months,  if  not  destroy  them,"  and  that  Miles 
could  not  join  him  until  communications  were  opened. 
On  the  14tli,  the  battle  of  South  Mountain  took  place,  the 
rebels  falling  back  to  the  Potomac ;  and  on  the  17th  the 
battle  of  Antietam  was  fought,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of 
the  rebel  forces,  although  no  pursuit  was  made,  and  they 
were  aUbwed,  during  the  night  and  the  whole  of  the  next 
day,  quietly  to  withdraw  their  shattered  forces  to  the 
other  side  of  the  Potomac.    The  losses  he  had  sustained 
and  the  disorganization  of  some  of  his  commands  were 
assigned  by  General  McClellan  as  his  reason  for  not  renew 
ing  the  attack,  although  the  corps  of  General  Fitz-John 
Porter  had  not  been  brought  into  action  at  all.     Orders 
were  issued,  however,  for  a  renewal  of  the  battle  on  the 
19th,  but  it  was  then  suddenly  discovered  that  the  enemy 
was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac.     General  McClellan 
did  not  feel  authorized  on  account  of  the  condition  of  hia 
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army  to  cross  in  pursuit,  and  on  the  23d  wrote  to  Waali- 
ington,  asking  for  re-enforcements,  renewing  the  applica- 
tion on  the  27th,  and  stating  his  purpose  to  he  to  hold  the 
army  where  it  was,  and  to  attack  the  enemy  should  ht 
cUtempt  to  recross  into  Maryland.  He  thought  that  only 
the  troops  necessary  to  garrison  Washington  should  be 
retained  there,  and  that  every  thing  else  availalfle  should 
be  sent  to  him.  If  re-enforced  and  allowed  to  take  his 
own  course,  he  said,  he  would  be  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  the  Capital. 

On  the  1st  of  Octob^  ,  President  Lincoln  visited  the 
army  and  made  careful  inquiry  into  its  strength  and  con- 
dition. On  the  6th,  he  issued  the  following  order  for  an 
immediate  advance : — 

WABKnroTOK,  p.  0^  October  6^  18flL 

I  am  instructed  to  telegraph  to  yon  as  follows :  The  President  direcU 
that  70a  cross  the  Potomac  and  give  battle  to  the  enemj,  or  drive  him 
soath.  Yonr  army  must  move  now,  while  the  roads  are  good.  If  jou 
cross  the  river  between  the  enemy  and  Washington,  and  cover  the  lattei 
by  your  operation,  you  can  be  re-enforced  with  thirty  thousand  men.  If 
you  move  up  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah  not  more  than  twelve  or  fif- 
teen thousand  can  be  sent  you.  The  President  advises  the  interior  line 
between  Washington  and  the  enemy,  but  does  not  order  it.  He  is  very 
desirous  that  your  army  move  as  soon  as  possible.  You  will  immediately 
report  what  line  you  adopt,  and  when  you  intend  to  cross  the  river :  also 
to  what  point  the  re-enforcements  are  to  be  sent.  It  is  necessary  that 
the  plan  of  your  operations  be  positively  determined  on,  before  orders 
are  given  for  building  bridges  and  repairing  railroads.  I  am  directed  to 
add,  that  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  General-in-Chief  fully  concur  with 
the  President  in  these  instructions. 

n.  W.  IIalleok,  Oenerdl-iT^Chitf. 

Major-General  McOlellan. 

On  receiving  this  order,  General  McClellan  inquired  as 
to  the  character  of  troops  that  would  be  sent  him,  and  as 
to  the  number  of  tents  at  command  of  the  army.  He  also 
called  for  very  large  quantities  of  shoes,  clothing,  and 
supplies,  and  said  that  without  these  the  army  could  not 
move.  On  the  11th,  the  rebel  General  Stuart,  with  a 
force  of  about  twenty  five  hundred  men,  made  a  raid  into 
Pennsylvania,  going  completely  round  our  army,  and 
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&\^riiiLg  all  the  arrangements  "by  which  General  Mc- 
Clellan  had  reported  that  his  capture  was  certain.     On  the 
13th,  in  consequence  of.  his  protracted  delays,  the  Presi- 
dent addressed  to  General  McClellan  the  following  letter : 

Exscurms  MAimoir,  TTABimraTOir,  October  18, 189S. 

Itfy  Drab  Sir  : — You  remember  my  speaking  to  you  of  what  I  called 
T'onr  over-cautiousness.  Are  you  not  over-cautious  when  you  assume  that 
yon  cannot  do  what  the  enemy  is  constantly  doing?  Should  you  not 
cla.im  to  be  at  least  his  equal  in  prowess,  and  act  upon  the  claim  ? 

-As  I  understand,  you  telegraphed  General  Ilalleck  that  you  cannot  sub- 

Ast  your  army  at  Winchester  unless  the  railroad  from  Haq)er's  Ferry  to 

tliat  point  be  put  in  working  order.    But  the  enemy  does  now  subsist  hia 

at  Winchester,  at  a  distance  nearly  twice  as  great  from  railroad 

LMportation  as  you  would  have  to  do  without  the  railroad  last  named. 

enow  wagons  from  Culpepper  Court-IIouse,  which  is  just  about  twice 

far  as  you  would  have  to  do  from  Harper's  Ferry.    He  is  certainly  not 

*xiore  than  half  as  well  provided  with  wagons  as  you  are.    I  certainly 

wlioold  be  pleased  for  you  to  have  the  advantage  of  the  railroad  from 

Harper's  Ferry  to  Winchester ;  but  it  wastes  all  the  remainder  of  autumn 

^  give  it  to  you,  and,  in  fact,  ignores  the  question  of  time,  which  cannot 

^nd  must  not  be  ignored. 

Agiun,  one  of  the  standard  maxims  of  war,  as  you  know,  is,  ^^  to  operate 
^pOQ  the  enemy's  communications  as  much  as  possible,  without  exposing 
your  own."  You  seem  to  act  as  if  this  applies  against  you,  but  cannot 
Hpplyin  yowr  favor.  Change  positions  with  the  enemy,  and  think  you 
flot  be  would  break  your  communication  with  Richmond  within  the  next 
tirenty-four  hours?  You  dread  his  going  into  Pennsylvania.  But  if  ho 
does  so  in  full  force,  he  gives  up  his  communications  to  you  absolutely, 
and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  and  ruin  him ;  if  he  does  so 
with  less  than  full  forr«,  fall  upon  and  beat  what  is  left  behind  all  the 
easier. 

Exclusive  of  the  water  line,  you  are  now  nearer  Kichmond-  than  the 
enemy  is,  by  the  route  that  you  can  and  he  mvst  take.  Why  can  you  not 
reach  there  before  him,  unless  you  admit  that  he  is  more  than  your  equal 
on  a  march  ?  His  route  is  the  arc  of  a  circle,  while  yours  is  the  chord. 
The  roads  are  as  good  on  yours  as  on  his. 

You  know  I  desired,  but  did  not  order,  you  to  cross  the  Potomac  below 
instead  of  above  the  Shenandoah  and  Blue  Ridge.  My  idea  was,  that 
this  would  at  once  menace  the  enemy's  communications,  which  I  would 
seize  if  he  would  permit.  If  he  should  move  northward,  I  would  follow 
him  closely,  holding  his  communications.  If  he  should  prevent  our 
seizing  his  communications,  and  move  toward  Richmond,  I  would  press 
closely  to  him,  fight  him  if  a  favorable  opportunity  should  present,  and  at 
least  try  to  beat  him  t-o  Richmond  on  the  inside  track.    I  say  "try"  if 
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we  neyer  tiy,  we  shall  never  succeed.    If  he  make  a  stand  at  Winoheafer, 
moviDg  neither  north  nor  sonth,  I  would  fight  him  there,  cm  the  idea  that 
if  we  cannot  beat  him  when  he  bears  the  wastage  of  coming  to  ua,  vc 
never  can  when  we  bear  the  wastage  of  going  to  him.    Thia  propoaitioD 
is  a  simple  tmth,  and  is  too  important  to  be  lost  right  of  for  a  BomeBt 
In  coming  to  ns,  he  tenders  us  an  advantage  which  we  ahoold  not  wafru 
We  should  not  so  operate  as  to  merely  drive  him  awaj.    As  we  mmt  best 
him  somewhere,  or  fail  finally,  wo  can  do  it,  if  at  dl,  eoier  near  to  » 
than  far  away.    If  we  cannot  beat  the  enemy  where  he  now  ia,  we  nenv 
can,  he  again  being  within  the  intrenciimenta  of  Richmond.    Beeonliv 
to  the  idea  of  going  to  Richmond  on  the  inside  track,  the  ftoility  of  up- 
plying  from  the  side  away  from  the  enemy  is  remarkable,  aa  it  w«%  t^ 
the  different  spokes  of  a  wheel,  extending  from  the  hab  towards  tha  lin, 
and  this  whether  you  move  directly  by  the  chord,  or  on  the  inaide  ut, 
hugging  the  Blue  Ridge  more  closely.    The  chord-line,  aa  yon  see,  eirtta 
you  by  Aldie,  Haymarket,  and  Fredericksburg,  and  yon  aee  how  tnm.— 
pikes,  railroads,  and  finally  the  Potomac  by  Aquia  Greek,  meet  yon  fl^ 
all  points  from  Washington.    The  same,  only  the  lines  lengthened  alittl^-i 
if  you  press  closer  to  the  Blue  Ridge  part  of  the  way.    The  gaps 
the  Blue  Ridge  I  understand  to  be  about  the  following  distances 
Harper's  Ferry,  to  wit:  Vestal's,  five  miles;  Gregory's,  thirteen;  ftucfc^ 
er's,  eighteen;  Ashby's,  twenty-eight;  Manassas,  thirty-eight;  Ckerter^ 
forty-five ;  and  Thornton's,  fifty-three.    I  should  think  it  preferable  M=* 
take  the  route  nearest  the  enemy,  disabling  him  to  make  an  importtfk  ^ 
move  without  your  knowledge,  and  compelling  him  to  keep  his  forcft^ 
together  for  dread  of  you.     The  gaps  would  enable  you  to  attack  if  Jo** 
should  wish.    For  a  great  part  of  the  way  you  would  be  practioilty^ 
between  the  enemy  and  both  Washington  and  Richmond,  enabling  ui  ^ 
spare  you  the  greatest  number  of  troops  from  here.    When,  at  length, 
running  to  Richmond  ahead  of  him  enables  him  to  move  this  way,  if  ^^ 
does  BO,  turn  and  attack  him  in  the  rear.    But  I  tliink  he  should  be 
engaged  long  before  such  point  is  reached.    It  is  all  easy  if  our  troop* 
march  as  well  as  the  enemy,  and  it  is  unmanly  to  say  they  cannot  do  t^ 

This  letter  is  in  no  sense  an  order. 

Yours,  truly,  A.  Lnrooii^- 

Mfyor-Generol  McClellan. 

For  over  a  fortnight  longer  General  McClellan  delay^ 
any  attempt  to  move  liis  army  in  obedience  to  tlie  Pr^^' 
dent' s  order.  He  spent  this  interval  in  complaints  of  ins-^' 
equate  supplies,  and  in  incessant  demands  for  re-enforc?^ 
ments  ;  and  on  the  21st  inquired  whether  it  was  still  ttl^ 
President's  "vvish  that  he  should  march  upon  the  enemy  a^ 
cmce,  or  await  the  arrival  of  fresh  horses.  He  was  told  id 
reply  that  the  order  of  the  6th  was  unchanged,  and  that 
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wMe  the  President  did  not  expect  impossibilities,  he  was 

"  very  anxious  that  all  this  good  weather  should  not  be 

Yrasted  in  inactivity."     General  McClellan  states  in  his 

report  that  he  inferred,  from  the  tenor  of  this  dispatch, 

that  it  was  left  to  his  own  judgment  whether  it  would  be 

safe  for  the  army  to  advance  or  not ;  and  he  accordingly 

fij^ed  upon  the  first  of  November  as  the  earliest  'date  at 

wlaich  the  forward  movemelnt  could  be  commenced.     On 

tlxc  25th  he  complained  to  the  Department  of  the  con 

dition  of  his  cavalry,  saying  that  the  horses  were  fatigued 

^Txd  greatly  troubled  with  sore  tongue  ;  whereupon  the 

I^x^dent  addressed  him  the  following  inquiry  : — 

War  Dbparticknt,  Wasoinotok,  October  25, 18C8L 

If  have  jost  read  your  dispatch  about  sore-tongue  and  fatigued  horses, 
ill  you  pardon  me  for  asking  what  the  horses  of  your  army  have  done 
oe  the  battle  of  Antietam  that  fatigues  any  thing  f 

A.  Lincoln. 

Tlie  Gteneral  replied  that  they  had  been  engaged  in 
'^^aking  reconnoissances,  scouting,  and  picketing ;  to  which 
^^lie  President  thus  rejoined  : — 

EzEOUTiTx  Maxsiok,  WASBiiCQTONf  October  2G,  18<)&. 

Yours  in  reply  to  mine  about  horses  received.  Of  course  you  know  the 
•'^cts  better  than  I.  Still,  two  considerations  remain :  Stuart's  cavalry 
^Xitmarched  ours,  having  certainly  done  more  marked  service  on  the  Pen- 
^^sula  and  everywhere  since.  Secondly :  will  not  a  movement  of  our 
'^nny  be  a  relief  to  the  cavalry,  compelling  the  enemy  to  concentrate  in- 
stead of  **  foraging  "  in  squads  everywhere  ?  But  I  am  so  rejoiced  to  learn 
^rom  your  dispatch  to  General  Halleck  that  you  began  crossing  the  river 
tJiis  morning.  A.  Lincoln. 

The  General  replied  in  a  long  dispatch,  rehearsing  in 
tletail  the  labors  performed  by  his  cavalry,  to  which  he 
thought  the  President  had  done  injustice.  This  note  eli- 
cited the  following  reply  : — 

ExaomriTS  Mansion,  WAsnuroTOK,  OcSober  26,  18G9L 

Tours  of  yesterday  received.    Most  certainly  I  intend  no  injustice  to 

any,  and  if  I  have  done  any  I  deeply  regret  it     To  be  told,  after  more 

than  five  weeks'  total  inaction  of  the  army,  and  during  which  period  we 

bad  sent  to  that  army  every  fresh  horse  we  possibly  could,  amounting  in 

tJ «»  vUole  to  seven  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighteen,  that  the  cavalry 
21 
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horses  were  too  much  fatigiicd  to  move,  presented  a  very  cheerless,  almost 
hopeless,  prospect  for  the  future,  and  it  may  have  forcei  something  of 
impatience  into  my  dispatches.  If  not  recruited  and  rested  then,  when 
eoald  they  ever  be  ?  I  suppose  the  river  is  rising,  and  I  am  glad  to  believe 
you  are  crossing.  A.  LiNooLai. 

The  General  next  started,  as  a  new  topic  of  discussion, 
the  extent  to  which  the  line  of  the  Potomac  slionld  "be 
guarded  after  he  left  it,  so  as  fo  cover  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania from  further  invasions.  He  thought  strong  gar- 
risons should  he  left  at  certain  points,  complained  that  his 
forces  were  inadequate,  and  made  some  suggestion  con- 
cerning the  position  of  the  rebel  army  under  Bragg,  which 
led  General  Halleck  in  reply  to  remind  him  that  Bragg 
was  four  hundred  miles  away,  while  Lee  was  but  twenty. 
On  the  27th  the  General  telegraphed  to  the  President  that 
it  was  necessary  to  **  fill  up  the  old  regiments  of  his  com- 
mand before  taking  them  again  into  action,"  to  which  the 
President  thus  replied  : — 

ExKcimTx  Maksion,  WASnnfOTON,  Octclbm'  ST,  i86S 
Tour  dispatch  of  three  p.  m.  to-day,  in  regard  to  filling  up  old  regimenti 

with  drafted  men,  is  received,  and  tlie  request  therein  shall  be  complied 
with  as  far  as  practicable.  And  now  I  ask  a  distinct  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Is  it  your  purpose  not  to  go  into  action  again  till  the  men  no^  heing 
drafted  in  the  States  are  incorporated  in  the  old  regiments?'' 

A.  Lnfcoijf. 

The  General,  in  reply,  explained  that  the  language  of 
the  dispatch,  which  was  prei)ared  by  one  of  his  aids,  had 
incorrectly  expressed  his  meaning,  and  that  he  should  not 
postj^one  the  adi:)ance  until  the  regiments  were  filled  by 
drafted  men.  The  army  was  gradually  crossed  over,  and 
on  the  5th  of  November  the  General  announced  to  the 
President  that  it  was  all  on  the  A^irginia  side.  Tliis  was 
just  a  mouth  after  the  order  to  cross  had  been  given — the 
enemy  meantime  having  tiiken  possession  of  all  the  strong 
points,  and  falling  back,  at  his  leisure,  towards  his  base 
of  operations.  These  unaccountable  delays  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  army  created  the  most  intense  dissatisfaction 
in  the  public  mind,  and  completely  exhausted  the  patience 
of  the  Government.    Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  Norem- 
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tn^j,  an  order  was  issued  relieving  General  McClellan  from 
tlx^  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  directing 
QKeneral  Bumside  to  take  his  place. 


TThus  closed  a  most  remarkable  chapter  in  the  history  of 
fclac  war.     For  over  fifteen  months  General  McClellan  had 
commanded  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  the  largest  and  most 
powerful  army  ever  marshalled  till  then  npon  this  con- 
Lijnent — consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
ncicn,  and  furnished,  in  lavish  profusion,  with  every  thing 
reciuisite  for  effective  service.     Throughout  the  whole  of 
t.liJs  long  period  that  army  had  been  restrained  by  its  com- 
mander from  attacking  the  enemy.  Except  in  tlie  single 
instance  of  Antietam,  where,  moreover,  there  was  no  pos- 
sihility  of  avoiding  an  engagement,  every  battle  which  it 
fought  was  on  the  defensive.     According  to  the  sworn 
testimony  of  his  own  commanders.  General  McClellan 
might  have  overwhelmed  the  rebel  forces  arrayed  against 
him  at  Manassas,  at  Yorktown,  after  Williamsburg,  Fair 
Oaks,  Malvern  Hill,  and  Antietam ;  but  on  every  one  of 
these  occasions  he  carefully  forbore  to  avail  himself  of  the 
superiority  of  his  position,  and  gave  the  enemy  ample 
time  to  prepare  for  more  complete  and  effective  resistance. 
It  is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  inquire  into  tlie 
causes  of  this  most  extraordinary  conduct  on  the  part  of 
a  commander  to  whom,  more  completely  than  to  any  other, 
were  intrusted  the  destinies  of  the  Nation  during  om^ 
of  the  most  critical  periods.     Whether  lie  acted  from 
animwite  disability,  or  ui)on  a  political  theory — whether 
he  intentionally  avoided  a  decisive  engagement  in  order 
to  accomplish  certain  political  results  which  he  and  his 
secret  advisers  deemed  desirable,  or  whether  he  was,  by 
the  native  constitution  of  his  mind,  unable  to  meet  the 
gigantic  responsibilities  of  liis  position  when  the  critical 
Dioment  of  trial  arrived,  are  points  which  the  public  and 
posterity  will  decide  from  an  unbiased  studj'-  of  the  evi- 
dence which  his  acts  and  his  words  afford.     As  the  record 
we  have  given  shows.  President  Lincoln  lost  no  oppor- 
''^ty  of  urging  upon  him  more  prompt  and  decisive 
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action,  while  in  no  instance  did  he  withhold  from  him  any 
aid  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Government  to  give. 
Nothing  can  show  more  clearly  the  disposition  of  the 
President  to  sustain  him  to  the  utmost,  and  to  protect  him 
from  the  rapidly  rising  tide  of  public  censure  and  discon- 
tent with  Ids  ruinous  and  inexplicable  delays,  than  the 
following  remarks  made  by  him  at  a  war  meeting  held  at 
Washington  on  the  6th  of  August,  after  the  retreat  to  the 
James  River,  and  just  before  the  withdrawal  of  the  army 
from  the  Peninsula : — 

Fkllow-Oitizews  : — I  believe  there  is  no  precedent  for  my  appearing 
before  jon  on  this  occasion,  bnt  it  is  also  true  that  there  is  no  precedent 
for  your  being  here  yourselves,  and  I  offer,  in  justification  of  myself  and 
of  you,  that,  upon  examination,  I  have  found  nothing  in  the  Constitution 
against  it.  I,  however,  have  an  impression  that  there  are  younger  gentle- 
men who  will  entertain  you  better,  and  better  address  your  understanding 
than  I  will  or  conld,  and  therefore  I  propose  but  to  detain  you  a  moment 
longer. 

I  am  very  little  inclined  on  any  occasion  to  say  any  thing  unless  I  hope 
to  produce  some  good  by  it.  The  only  thing  I  think  of  just  now  not 
likely  to  be  better  said  by  some  one  else,  is  a  matter  in  which  we  hAve 
heard  some  other  persons  blamed  for  what  I  did  myself.  Tliere  has  been 
a  very  wide-spread  attempt  to  have  a  quarrel  between  General  McClellan 
and  the  Secretary  of  War.  Now,  I  occupy  a  position  that  enables  me  Ut 
observe,  that  these  two  gentlemen  are  not  nearly  so  deep  in  the  quarrel  as 
some  pretending  to  be  their  friends.  General  McClellan's  attitude  is  such 
that,  in  the  very  selfishness  of  his  nature,  he  cannot  but  wish  to  be  suc- 
cessful, and  I  hope  he  will — and  the  Secretary  of  War  is  in  precisely  the 
same  situation.  If  the  military  commanders  in  the  field  cannot  bo  success- 
ful, not  only  the  Secretary  of  War,  but  myself,  for  the  time  being  the 
master  of  them  both,  cannot  but  be  failures.  I  know  General  McClellan 
wishes  to  be  successful,  and  I  know  he  does  not  wish  it  any  more  than  the 
Secretary  of  War  for  him,  and  both  of  them  together  no  mojo  than  I  wish 
it.  Sometimes  we  have  a  dispute  about  how  many  men  General  McClel- 
lan has  had,  and  those  who  would  disparage  him  say  that  he  has  had  a 
very  large  number,  and  those  who  would  disparage  the  Secretary  of  "War 
insist  that  General  McClellan  has  had  a  very  small  number.  The  basis 
for  this  is,  there  is  always  a  wide  difference,  and  on  this  occasion,  perhaps 
a  wider  one  than  usual,  between  the  grand  total  on  McClellan's  rolls  and 
the  men  actually  fit  for  duty ;  and  those  who  would  disparage  him  talk  of  the 
grand  total  on  paper,  and  those  who  would  disparage  the  Secretary  of  War 
talk  of  those  at  present  fit  for  duty.  General  McClellan  has  sometimes 
asked  for  things  that  the  Secretary  of  War  did  not  give  him.     Geueiol 
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HcCIellaii  is  not  to  blame  for  asking  what  he  wanted  and  needed,  and  Uie 

Secretary  of  War  is  not  to  blame  for  not  giving  when  he  had  none  to  give. 

And  I  say  here,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  Secretary  of  War  has  withheld  no 

one  thing  at  any  time  in  my  power  to  give  him.    I  have  no  accusation 

i^gain^t  him.    I  believe  he  is  a  brave  and  able  man,  and  I  stand  here,  as 

i^istice  requires  me  to  do,  to  take  upon  myself  what  has  been  charged  on 

the  Secretary  of  War,  as  withholding  from  him. 

I  htve  talked  longer  than  I  expected  to  do,  and  now  I  avail  myself  of 
nj  privilege  of  saying  no  more. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

GENERAL  CONDUCT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION  IN   1862 

&1TC0E88E8    IN    THE    SOCTUWEST. — ReOOONIZED    ObJEOTS    OF    THE   WaB.- 

Rklations  op  the  War  to  Slavekt. — Oub  Foreign  Relations.- 
Pboposed  Mediation  of  the  French  Emperor. — Reply  to  th 
French  Proposal. — Secretary  Seward's  Dispatch. — The  Pbis: 
dent's  Letter  to  Fernando  Wood. — Observance  of  the  Sabbati 

In  every  other  section  of  tlie  country,  except  in  East 
ern  Virginia,  the  military  operations  of  the  year  186 
were  marked  by  promptitude  and  vigor,  and  attended  b; 
success  to  the  National  arms.  Early  in  February,  a  lodg 
aiunt  had  been  effected  by  tlie  expedition  under  Genera 
Burnside  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina ;  and,  on  th 
19th  of  January,  the  victory  of  Mill  Springs  had  release 
Western  Kentucky  from  rebel  rule,  and  opened  a  pat 
lV>r  the  annies  of  the  Union  into  East  Tennessee.  Th 
President's  order  of  January  27th,  for  an  advance  of  a 
the  forces  of  the  Government  on  the  22d  of  February,  ha 
been  promptly  followed  by  tlie  capture  of  Forts  Henr 
and  Donelson  on  the  Cumberland  and  Tennessee  Riven 
which  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Bowling  Green,  the  surrei 
dcr  of  Nashville,  and  the  fall  of  Columbus,  the  rebel  strong 
hold  on  the  Mississippi.  Fort  Pulaski,  which  guarded  th 
entrance  to  Savannah,  was  taken,  after  eighteen  hours 
bombardment,  on  the  12tli  of  April,  and  the  whole  wes 
coast  of  Florida  had  been  occupied  by  our  forces.  B; 
the  skilful  strategy  of  General  Halleck,  commanding  th 
Western  Department,  seconded  by  the  vigorous  activit; 
of  General  Curtis,  the  rebel  commander  in  Missouri,  G^d 
ei-al  Price,  had  been  forced  to  retreat,  leaving  the  whol 
of  that  State  in  our  hands ;  and  he  was  badly  beaten  in  . 
.subsequent  engagement  at  Sugar  Creek  in  Arkansas.  Oj 
tlie  14th,  Island  No.  10,  commanding  the  passage  of  th< 
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inssjssippi,  was  taken  by  General  Pope ;  and,  on  the 
4th  of  Jnne,  Forts  Pillow  and  Randolph,  still  lower 
down,  were  occupied  by  our  forces.    On  the  6th,  the 
city  d  Memphis  was  surrendered  by  the  rebels.     Soon 
after  the  fall  of  Ifashville,  a  fonnidable  expedition  had 
ascended  the  Tennessee  River,  and,  being  joined  by  all 
the  available  Union  forces  in  that  vicinity,  the  whole, 
under  command  of  General  Ilalleck,  prepared  to  give 
battle  to  the  rebel  army,  wliich,  swelled  by  large  re- 
enforcements  from  every  quarter,  was  posted  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Corinth,  ninety  miles  east  of  Memphis,  intending 
by  a  sudden  attack  to  break  the  force  of  the  Union  army, 
which  was  sweeping  steadily  down  upon  them  from  the 
fit'ld  of  its  recent  conquests.     The  rebels  opened  the 
attack  with  great  fury  and  effect,  on  the  morning  of  the 
8^h  of  April,  at  Pittsburg  Landing,  three  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  Corinth.    The  fight  lasted  nearly  all  day,  the 
'^bels  having  decidedly  the  advantiige ;  but  in  their  final 
^^set  they  were  driven  back,  and  the  next  day  our  aniiy, 
^J^ngthened  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  General  Buell, 
^ouipleted  what  proved  to  be  a  signal  and  most  im- 
Poi"tant  victory.    When  news  of  it  reached  Washing- 
^^U,  President  Lincoln  issued  the  following  proclama- 
tion:— 

It  has  pleased  Alniightj  God  to  vouchsafe  signal  victories  to  the  land 
*^d  naval  forces  engaged  in  suppressing  an  internal  rebellion^  and  at  the 
^^Uxjc  time  to  avert  from  our  country  the  dangers  of  foreign  intervention 
wid  invasion. 

It  is  therefore  recommended  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  at 
their  next  weekly  assemblages  in  tlieir  accustomed  places  of  public  wor- 
ship which  shall  occur  after  the  notice  of  this  Proclamation  shall  have 
Wen  received,  they  especially  acknowledge  and  render  thanks  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  for  these  inestimable  blessings ;  that  they  then  and  there 
implore  spiritual  consolation  in  behalf  of  all  those  who  have  been  brought 
into  affliction  by  the  casualties  and  calamities  of  sedition  and  civil  war; 
and  that  they  reverently  invoke  the  Divine  guidance  for  our  nation al 
counsels,  to  the  end  that  they  may  speedily  result  in  the  restoration  of 
P^ace,  harmony,  and  unity  throughout  our  borders,  and  hasten  the  estab- 

*  ■   « 

"«>nment  of  fraternal  relations  among  all  the  countries  of  the  earth. 

In  witness  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  bet  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
^f  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
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Done  at  the  Oitj  of  Washington,  this  tenth  day  of  April,  in  t 

[l.  8.]    year  of  oar  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  siztj-ti* 

and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eightj-sixih. 

AbKAHAM  LiNOOUf. 

By  the  President : 

Wm.  n.  SswAKo,  Secretary  of  State, 

On  the  28th  of  May  the  rebels  evacuated  Corinth^  ai 
were  pushed  southward  by  our  pursuing  forces  for  son 
twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  General  Mitchell,  by 
daring  and  most  gallant  enterprise  in  the  latter  part  i 
April,  took  possession  of  Huntsville  in  Alabama. 
February  a  formidable  naval  expedition  had  been  fitt 
out  under  Commodore  Farragut  for  the  capture  of  Nc 
Orleans ;  and  on  the  18th  of  April  the  attack  comment 
upon  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  by  which  the  passa, 
of  the  Mississippi  below  the  city  is  guarded.  After  s 
days'  bombardment,  the  whole  fleet  passed  the  forts  < 
the  night  of  the  23d,  under  a  terrible  fire  from  both ;  ai 
on  the  26th  the  rebel  (General  Lovell,  who  had  comma] 
of  the  military  defences  of  the  city,  vrithdrew,  and  Coi 
modore  Farragut  took  possession  of  the  town,  which  ] 
retained  until  the  arrival  of  General  Butler  on  the  1st  < 
May,  who  thereupon  entered  upon  the  discharge  of  1 
duties  as  commander  of  that  Department. 

During  the  summer,  a  powerful  rebel  army,  und 
General  Bragg,  invaded  Kentucky  for  the  double  pn 
pose  of  obtaining  supplies  and  affording  a  rallying  poi 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  the  secession  sentiment  i 
the  State.  In  the  accomplishment  of  the  former  obje 
they  were  successful,  but  not  in  the  latter.  They  Ic 
more  while  in  the  State  from  desertions  than  they  gain^ 
by  recruits ;  and  after  a  battle  at  Perryville,  on  the  7 
of  October,  they  began  their  retreat.  On  the  6th  of  0 
tober  a  severe  battle  was  fought  at  Corinth,  from  which 
powerful  rebel  army  attempted  to  drive  our  troops  und 
General  Rosecrans,  but  they  were  repulsed  with  ve: 
heavy  losses,  and  the  campaign  in  Kentucky  and  Te 
nessee  was  virtually  at  an  end.  A  final  effort  of  tl 
enemy  in  that  region  led  to  a  severe  engagement  at  Mu 
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fpeesboro'  on  the  31st  of  December,  which  resulted  in 
the  defeat  of  the  rebel  forces,  and  in  relieving  Tennessee 
from  the  presence  of  the  rebel  armies. 

In  all  the  military  operations  of  this  year,  especial  care 
had  been  taken  by  the  generals  in  command  of  the  several 
departments,   acting  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
Goyemment^  to  cause  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  object  of  the  war  was  the  preservation  of  the  Union 
and  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Constitution. 
The  rebel  authorities,  both  civil  and  military,  lost  no 
opportunity  of  exciting  the  fears  and  resentments  of  the 
people  of  the  Southern  States,  by  ascribing  to  the  Nation- 
al Qovemment  designs  of  the  most  ruthless  and  implaca- 
ble hostility  to  their  institutions  and  their  persons.    It 
was  strenuously  represented  that  the  object  of  the  war 
was  to  rob  the  Southern  people  of  their  rights  and  their 
property,  and  especially  to  set  free  their  slaves.     The 
Qovemment  did  every  thing  in  its  power  to  allay  the 
apprehensions  and  hostilities  which  these  statements  were 
calculated  to  produce.     General  Garfield,  while  in  Ken- 
tncky,  just  before  the  victory  of  Mill  Springs,  issued  on 
fte  16th  of  January  an  address  to  the  citizens  of  that 
section  of  the  State,  exhorting  them  to  return  to  their 
^egiance  to  the  Federal  Government,  which  had  never 
nuide  itself  injuriously  felt  by  any  one  among  them,  and 
P^mising  them  full  protection  for  their  persons  and  their 
property,  and  full  reparation  for  any  wrongs  they  might 
We  sustained.    After  the  battle  of  Mill  Springs,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
issned  an  order  of  thanks  to  the  soldiers  engaged  in  it,  in 
which  he  again  announced  that  the  *' purpose  of  the  war 
was  to  attack,  pursue,  and  destroy  a  rebellious  enemy, 
and  to  deliver  the  country  from  danger  menaced  by 
traitors."      On  the    20th  of  November,   1861,   General 
Haileck,  commanding  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  on 
the  eve  of  the  advance  into  Tennessee,  issued  an  order 
enjoining  upon  the  troops  the  necessity  of  discipline  and 
of  order,  and  calling  on  them  to  prove  by  their  acts  that 
fhey  came  "to restore,  not  to  violate  the  Constitution  and 
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tlie  laws,"  and  that  tlie  people  of  the  South  under  Ik* 
flag  of  the  Union  should  ''enjoy  the  same  protection  a; 
life  and  property  as  in  former  days."  "It  does  no 
belong  to  the  military,"  said  this  order,  "to  decide  npoi 
the  relation  of  master  and  slave.  Such  questions  mustbi 
settled  by  the  civil  courts.  No  fugitive  slave  will,  there 
ft)re,  be  admitted  within  our  lines  or  cumps  except  whei 
specially  ordered  by  the  General  commanding."  *  S< 
also  General  Burnside,  when  about  to  land  on  the  soil  oi 
North  Carolina,  issued  an  order,  February  3d,  1862,  caB 
ing  upon  the  soldiers  of  his  army  to  remember  that  the 
were  there  "  to  support  the  Constitution  and  the  laws, 
put  down  rebellion,  and  to  protect  the  persons  and  pro 
erty  of  the  loyal  and  peaceable  citizens  of  the  Stat^ 
And  on  the  18th  of  the  same  montli,  after  Port  Henry  »^- 
Roanoke  Island  had  fallen  into  our  hands.  Commode: 
Goldsborough  and  General  Burnside  issued  a  joint  pr^^ 
lamation,  denouncing  as  false  and  slanderous  the  attend 
of  the  rebel  leaders  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  t- 
Southern  people  by  telling  them  of  "our  desire  to  S 
stroy  their  freedom,  demolish  their  property,  and  libera- 
their  slaves,"  and  declaring  that  the  Government  aske 
only  that  its  authority  might  be  recognized,  and  that  '*i 
no  way  or  manner  did  it  desire  to  interfere  with  the: 
laws,  constitutionally  established,  their  institutions  of  an 
Idnd  whatever,  their  property  of  any  sort,  or  their  usage 
in  any  respect."  And,  on  the  1st  of  March,  Genen 
Curtis,  in  Arkansas,  had  addressed  a  proclamation  to  tl] 

♦  In  regard  to  this  order,  wliich  was  afterwards  severely  criticised  in  Congref 
General  IlalJeck  wrote  the  following  letter  of  explanation : — 

IIkad-Quastki^  Dkpautment  or  tiik  Missousx,  > 
St.  Loris,  Veeemher  8,  ISCL  \ 

My  Dear  Coi.onkl:— Yours  of  the  4th  instant  is  just  received.  Order  No.  8  was.  In  inymli 
clearly  a  military  necessity.  Unauthorized  persons,  black  or  white,  free  or  slaves,  must  be  ke 
out  of  our  caTnp^  unhfts  we  are  willinjr  to  imbli^h  to  the  enemy  every  thing  we  do  or  intend 
do.    It  was  a  utilitary  and  not  vl  political  order. 

I  am  niady  to  carry  out  any  lawful  instructions  In  regard  to  fugitive  slaves  which  my  sup 
riors  may  dve  mo,  and  to  enforce  any  law  which  Contrress  may  pass.  But  I  cannot  make  la 
and  will  not  violate  it  You  know  my  private  opinion  on  the  policy  of  eonilscating  the  aim 
property  of  the  rebels  in  arms.  If  Congress  s-hall  pass  it.  you  may  be  certain  that  I  ahull  cnfor 
It.  Perhaps  my  policy  as  to  the  treatment  of  rebels  and  their  property  is  as  well  sot  out  bl  0 
dor  No.  \^,  issued  the  day  your  Kttor  was  written,  as  I  could  now  descrlbo  iL 

Hon.  ¥.  P.  Blair,  Wuahlnfiton. 
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people  of  that  State,  denouncing  as  false  ahd  calumnious 
the  statements  widely  circulated  oi  the  designs  and  sen- 
timents of  the  Union  armies,  and  declaring  that  they 
songht  only  "to  put  down  rebellion  by  making  war 
against  those  in  arms,  their  aiders  and  abettors" — and 
that  they  came  to  "vindicate  the  Constitution,  and  to 
preserve  and  perpetuate  civil  and  religious  liberty  under 
a  flag  that  was  embalmed  in  tlie  blood  of  our  Revolution- 
ary fathers."     In  all  this  the  Government  adhered,  with 
just  and  rigorous  fidelity,  to  the  principles  it  liad  adopt- 
ed for  its  conduct  at  the  outset  of  the  war ;  and  in  its 
anxiety  to  avoid  all  cause  of  complaint  and  all  appear- 
toce  of  justification  for  those  who  were  in  arms  against  its 
authoritjr,  it  incurred  the  distrust  and  even  the  denuncia- 
tion of  the  more  zealous  and  vehement  among  its  own 
fiiends  and  supporters  in  the  Northern  Stiites. 

On  the  22d  of  July,  in  order  to  secure  unity  of  action 
^naongthe  commanders  of  the  several  military  dej^artments, 
''iI>on  the  general  use  to  be  made  of  rebel  property,  the 
I^Tesident  directed  the  issue  of  the  folloAving  order : — 

Wab  DEPAxnfENT,  Wabhinotok,  July  22,  1869L 

^r$t.  Ordered  that  militarj  commanders  within  the  States  of  Virginia, 
■^onh  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
*ii^  Arkansas,  in  an  orderly  manner  seize  and  use  any  property,  real  or 
P^i'sonal,  which  may  be  necessary  or  convenient  for  their  several  com- 
**Uuids,  for  supplies,  or  for  other  military  purposes;  and  tliat  while  prop- 
^*^y  juay  be  destroyed  for  proper  military  objects,  none  sliall  bo  destroyed 
Ui  wa..tonness  or  malice. 

Second,  That  military  and  naval  commanders  shall  employ  as  laborers, 
"^i-thin  and  from  said  States,  so  many  persons  of  African  destjent  as  can 
l>e  advantageously  used  for  military  or  naval  purposes,  giving  them  reason- 
able wages  for  their  labor. 

ThircL  That,  as  to  both  property,  and  persons  of  African  descent, 
accounts  shaU  be  kept  sufficiently  accurate  and  in  detail  to  show  quan- 
tities and  amounts,  and  from  whom  both  property  and  such  persons  shall 
have  come,  as  a  basis  upon  which  compensation  can  be  made  in  proper 
cases;  and  the  several  departments  of  this  Government  shall  attend  to  and 
perfonn  their  appropriate  parts  towards  the  execution  of  those  orders. 

By  order  of  the  President : 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

And  on  the  25th  of  July  he  issued  the  following  procla- 
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malion,  warning  the  people  of  the  Southern  States  agamst 

persisting  in  their  rebellion,  under  the  penalties  prescribed 

by  the  confiscation  act  passed  by  Congress  at  its  preceding 

session : — 

By  order  qf  the  President  qf  the  United  States, 

▲  PROCLAMATION. 

In  pursuance  of  tlie  sixth  section  of  the  Act  of  Congress,  entitled  ^'  Ad 
Act  to  suppress  insurrection,  to  punish  treason  and  rebellion,  to  seize  and 
confiscate  the  property  of  rebels,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July 
17th,  18G2,  and  which  Act,  and  the  Joint  resolution  explanatory  thereof 
are  herewith  published,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United 
States,  do  hereby  proclaim  to  and  warn  all  persons  within  the  contem- 
plation of  said  sixth  section  to  cease  participating  in,  aiding,  countenan- 
cing, or  abetting  the  existing  rebellion,  or  any  rebellion,  against  the  Go7- 
ernment  of  the  United  States,  and  to  return  to  their  proper  allegiance  to 
the  United  States,  on  pain  of  the  forfeiture  and  seizures  as  within  and 
by  said  sixth  section  provided. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  bo  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twenty-fifth  day  of  July,  in  the 

r       -.  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two, 

and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventlL 

Abraham  Lq^ooln. 
By  the  President : 

William  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Our  relations  with  foreign  nations  during  the  year  1862 
continued  to  be  in  the  main  satisfactory.  The  President 
held  throughout,  in  all  his  intercourse  with  European 
powers,  the  same  firm  and  decided  language  in  regard  to 
the  rebellion  which  had  characterized  the  correspondence 
of  the  previous  year.  OurMinister  in  London,  with  vigi- 
lance and  ability,  pressed  upon  the  British  Government 
the  duty  of  preventing  the  rebel  authorities  from  building 
and  fitting  out  vessels  of  war  in  English  ports  to  prey 
upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  States;  but  in  every 
instance  these  remonstrances  were  without  practical  eflTect 
The  Government  could  never  be  convinced  that  the  evi- 
dence in  any  specific  case  was  sufficient  to  warrant  its 
interference,  and  thus  one  vessel  after  another  was  allowed 
to  leave  British  ports,  go  to  some  other  equally  neutral 
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locality  and  take  on  board  munitions  of  war,  and  enter 
upon  its  career  of  piracy  in  the  rebel  service.    As  early 
as  the  18th  of  February,  1862,  Mr.  Adams  had  called  the 
attention  of  Earl  Russell  to  the  fact  that  a  steam  gunbt  >at, 
afterwards  called  the  Oreto,  was  being  built  in  a  Liverpool 
ship-yard,  under  the  supervision  of  well-known  agents 
of  the  rebel  Government,  and  evidently  intended  for  the 
rebel  service.     The  Foreign  Secretary  replied  that  the 
vessel  was  intended  for  the  use  of  parties  in  Palermo, 
Sicily,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  she  wa» 
intended  for  any  service  hostile  to  the  United  States.    Mr. 
Adams  sent  evidence  to  show  that  the  claim  of  being 
designed  for  service  in  Sicily  was  a  mere  pretext;, but 
he  Med,  by  this  dispatch,  as  in  a  subsequent  personal 
conference  with  Earl  Russell  on  the  15th  of  April,  to  in- 
dnce  him  to  take  any  steps  for  her  detention.     She  sailed 
soon  after,  and  was  next  heard  of  at  the  British  "  neutral" 
port  of  Nassau,  where  she  was  seized  by  the  authorities 
at  the  instance  of  the  American  consul,  but  released  by 
the  same  authorities  on  the  arrival  of  Captain  Semmes  to 
take  command  of  her  as  a  Confederate  privateer.     In  Oc- 
toher  an  intercepted  letter  was  sent  to  Earl  Russell  by 
Mr.  Adams,  written  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the 
Confederate  Government,  to  a  person  in  England,  com- 
plaining that  he  had  not  followed  the  Oreto  on  her  de- 
parture from  England  and  taken  command  of  her,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  original  appointment.     In  June,  Mr. 
Adams  called  Earl  Russell's  attention  to  another  power- 
fill  war-steamer,  then  in  progress  of  construction  in  the 
ship-yard  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  evi- 
dently intended  for  the  rebel  service.     This  complaint 
went  through  the  usual  formalities,  was  referred  to  the 
"Lords  Commissioners  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury,"  who 
reported  in  due  time  that  they  could  discover  no  evidence 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  detention  of  the  vessel.     Soon 

* 

afterwards,  however,  evidence  was  produced  which  was 
sufficient  to  warrant  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Liverpool 
in  ordering  her  detention  ;  but  before  the  necessary  for- 
malities could  be  gone  through  with,  and  through  delays 
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caused,  as  Earl  Russell  afterwards  explained,  by  the 
"sudden  development  of  a  malady  of  the  Queen's  ad- 
vocate, totally  incapacitating  liim  for  the  transaction  of 
business,"  the  vessel,  whose  managers  were  duly  adver- 
tised of  every  thing  that  was  going  on,  slipped  out  of  port, 
took  on  board  an  armament  in  the  Azores,  and  entered 
the  rebel  service  as  a  privateer.  Our  Government  sub- 
sequently notified  the  British  Government  that  it  would 
be  held  responsible  for  all  the  damage  which  this  vessel, 
known  first  as  '^290,"  and  afterwards  as  the  Alabama, 
might  inflict  on  American  commerce. 

Discussions  were  had  upon  the  refusal  of  the  British 
authorities  to  permit  American  vessels  of  war  to  take  in 
coal  at  Nassau,  upon  the  systematic  attempts  of  British 
merchants  to  violate  our  blockade  of  Southern  ports,  and 
upon  the  recapture,  by  the  crew,  of  the  Emily  St.  Pierre, 
which  had  been  seized  in  attempting  to  run  the  blockade 
at  Charleston,  and  was  on  her  way  as  a  prize  to  the  port 
of  New  York.  The  British  Government  vindicated  her 
rescue  as  sanctioned  by  the  principles  of  international  law. 

The  only  incident  of  special  importance  which  occurred 
during  the  year  in  our  foreign  relations,  grew  out  of  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  the  French  to  secure 
a  joint  effort  at  mediation  between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rebel  authorities,  on  the  part  of 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  in  connection  with  his  own 
Government.  Rumors  of  sucli  an  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor  led  Mr.  Dayton  to  seek  an  interview  with 
tlie  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  6th  of  November, 
at  whicli  indications  of  such  a  purpose  were  apparent, 
nie  attempt  failed,  as  both  the  other  powers  consulted 
declined  to  join  in  any  such  action.  The  French  Govern- 
ment thereupon  determined  to  take  action  alone,  and  on 
tlie  9th  of  January,  18G3,  the  Foreign  Secretary  wrote  to 
the  French  Minister  at  Washington  a  dispatch,  declaring 
the  readiness  of  the  French  Emperor  to  do  any  thing  in 
his  power  which  might  tend  towards  the  termination  of 
the  war,  and  suggesting  that  '^  nothing  would  hinder  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  without  renouncing  the 
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advantages  which  it  believes  it  can  attain  hy  a  continua- 
tion of  the  war,  from  entering  upon  informal  conferences 
"With  the  Confederates  of  the  South,  in  case  they  should 
show  themselves  disposed  thereto."  The  specific  advan- 
tages of  such  a  conference,  and  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
to  be  brought  about,  were  thus  set  forth  in  this  dispatch  :— 

Bepresentatives  or  commissioners  of  the  two  parties  could  assemble  at 
Mch  pomt  as  it  should  be  deemed  proper  to  designate,  and  which  coald, 
fur  this  purpose,  be  declared  neutral.  Reciprocal  complaints  could  be 
examined  into  at  this  meeting.  In  place  of  the  accusations  which  North 
lodSonth  mutually  cast  upon  each  other  at  this  time,  would  be  substituted 
to  irgumentatiye  discussion  of  the  interests  which  divide  them.  They 
wonld  seek  out  by  means  of  well-ordered  and  profound  deliberations 
whether  these  interests  are  definitively  irreconcilable-7-whether  separation 
is  an  extreme  which  can  no  longer  be  avoided,  or  whether  the  memories 
f  oft  common  existence,  whether  the  ties  of  any  kind  which  have  made  of 
the  Xorth  and  of  the  South  one  sole  and  whole  Federative  State,  and  have 
borne  them  on  to  so  high  a  degree  of  prosperity,  are  not  more  powerful 
than  the  causes  which  have  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the  two  popula- 
tiuna.  A  negotiation,  the  object  of  which  would  be  thus  determinate, 
wonld  not  involve  any  of  the  objections  raised  against  the  diplomatic  in- 
terventions of  Europe,  and,  without  giving  birth  to  the  same  hopes  as  the 
immediate  conclusion  of  an  armistice,  would  exercise  a  happy  influence 
on  the  march  of  events. 

Why,  therefore,  should  not  a  combination  which  respects  all  the  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment! Persuaded  on  our  part  that  it  is  in  conformity  with  tlieir  true 
mterests,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  it  to  their  attention;  and,  not 
laving  sought  in  the  project  of  a  mediation  of  the  maritime  powers  of 
^Dfope  any  vain  display  of  influence,  we  would  applaud,  with  entire  free- 
dom from  all  susceptibility  of  self-esteem,  the  opening  of  a  negotiation 
*hich  wonld  invite  the  two  populations  to  discuss,  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  Europe,  the  solution  of  their  ditferences. 

The  reply  which  the  President  directed  to  he  made  to 
this  proposition  embraces  so  many  points  of  permanent 
interest  and  importance  in  connection  with  his  Adminis- 
tration, that  we  give  it  in  full.    It  was  as  follows : — 

DiPARTMKXT  or  Statk,  WAsmwoTox.  February  6,  1863. 

Bra: — ^The  intimation  gi^n  in  your  dispatch  of  January  15th,  that  1 
iDigbt  expect  a  special  visit  from  M.  Mercior,  has  been  realized,  lie  called 
on  the  8d  instant,  and  gave  me  a  copy  of  a  dispatch  whicii  he  had  just  then 
received  from  M.  Drouyn  de  Tllnys  under  the  date  of  the  9th  of  January. 
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I  havo  taken  the  President's  instmctions,  and  I  now  proceed  to  c^f« 
70a  his  views  upon  the  subject  in  question. 

It  has  been  considered  with  seriousness,  resulting  from  the  refleotion 
that  the  people  of  France  are  known  to  be  faultless  sharers  with  the 
American  nation  in  the  misfortunes  and  calamities  of  our  unhappy  eirO 
war ;  nor  do  we  on  this,  anj  more  than  on  other  occasions,  forget  the 
traditional  fnendship  of  the  two  countries,  which  we  unhesit-atingly  be- 
lieve has  inspired  the  counsels  that  M.  Drouyn  de  PHuys  has  imparted. 

He  says,  '^  the  Federal  Government  does  not  despair,  we  know,  of  giv- 
ing more  active  impulse  to  hostilities;'*  and  again  he  remarks,  *' the  pro- 
traction of  the  struggle,  in  a  word,  has  not  shaken  the  confidence  (of  thi 
Federal  Government)  in  the  definite  success  of  its  efforts." 

These  passages  seem  to  me  to  do  unintentional  injustice  to  the  language^ 
whether  confidential  or  public,  in  which  this  Government  has  constantly 
spoken  on  the  subject  of  the  war.  It  certainly  has  had  and  avowed  onl} 
one  purpose — ^a  determination  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  country. 
So  far  from  admitting  any  laxity  of  effort,  or  betraying  any  despondency, 
the  Government  has,  on  the  contrary,  borne  itself  cheerfully  in  all  vidasl* 
tudes,  with  unwavering  confidence  in  an  early  and  complete  triumph  of 
the  national  cause.  Now,  when  we  are,  in  a  manner,  invited  by  a  friendlj 
power  to  review  the  twenty-one  months'  history  of  the  conflict,  we  find 
no  occasion  to  abate  that  confidence.  Through  such  an  alternation  of 
victories  and  defeats  as  is  the  appointed  incident  of  every  war,  the  lane 
and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  have  steadily  advanced,  reol^mini 
from  the  insurgents  the  ports,  forts,  and  posts  which  they  had  treacher 
ously  seized  before  the  strife  actually  began,  and  even  before  it  was  seri 
ously  apprehended.  So  many  of  the  States  and  districts  which  the  insur 
ijents  included  in  tlie  field  of  their  projected  exclusive  slaveholdin^ 
dominions  have  already  been  re-established  under  the  flag  of  the  Union 
that  they  now  retain  only  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  Tezai 
with  half  of  Virginia,  half  of  North  Carolina,  two-thirds  of  Soath  Caro 
Una,  half  of  Mississippi,  and  one-third  respectively  of  Arkansas  an< 
Louisiana.  The  national  forces  hold  even  this  small  territory  in  dost 
blockade  and  siege. 

This  Government,  if  required,  does  not  hesitate  to  submit  its  achieve 
ments  to  the  tost  of  comparison ;  and  it  maintains  that  in  no  part  of  thi 
world,  and  in  no  times,  ancient  or  modern,  has  a  nation,  when  rendore< 
all  unready  for  combat  by  the  enjoyment  of  eighty  years  of  almost  un 
broken  peace,  so  quickly  awakened  at  the  alarm  of  sedition,  put  fortl 
energies  so  ^ngorous,  and  achieved  successes  so  signal  and  effective  a 
those  which  have  marked  the  progress  of  this  contest  on  the  part  of  th 
Union. 

M.  Drouyn  de  I'lluys,  I  fear,  has  taken  other  light  than  the  correspond 
ence  of  this  Government  for  his  guidance  in  ascertaining  it^  temper  an 
firmness.  lie  has  probably  read  of  divisions  of  sentiment  among  thos 
who  hold  Uiemselves  fort?,  as  organs  of  public  opinion  here,  and  lias  glvo 
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to  them  an  nndae  Importance.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  a  nation 
of  thirtj  miUions,  civilly  divided  into  forty-one  States  and  Territories, 
vhioh  cover  an  expanse  hardly  less  than  Europe ;  that  the  people  are  a 
jrtm  democracy,  exercising  everywhere  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech  and 
nffrage ;  that  a  great  crisis  necessarily  produces  vehcmeut  as  well  as  pro- 
foond  debate,  with  sharp  collisions  of  individual,  local,  and  sectional 
interestSt  sentiments,  and  ambitions ;  and  that  this  heat  of  controversy  is 
increeeed  by  the  intervention  of  speculations,  interests,  prejudices,  and 
pusioDs  from  every  other  part  of  the  civilized  world.  It  is,  however, 
throQgli  mch  debates  that  the  agreement  of  the  nation  upon  any  subject 
ii  habitually  attained,  its  resolutions  formed,  and  its  policy  established. 
While  there  has  been  much  difference  of  popular  opinion  and  favor 
ooQoeming  the  agents  who  shall  carry  on  the  war,  the  principles  oo 
vhich  it  shall  be  waged,  and  the  means  with  which  it  shall  be  pros- 
icoted,  M.  Dronyn  de  THuys  has  only  to  refer  to  the  statute-book  of 
GoDgrees  and  the  Executive  ordinances  to  learn  that  the  national  ac- 
tivitj  has  hitherto  been,  and  yet  is,  as  efficient  as  that  of  any  other 
nation,  whatever  its  form  of  government,  ever  was,  under  circumstances 
of  equally  grave  import  to  its  peace,  safety,  and  welfare.  Not  one  voice 
htt  been  raised  anywhere,  out  of  the  immediate  field  of  the  insurrection, 
IB  hiTor  of  foreign  intervention,  of  mediation/  of  arbitration,  or  of  com- 
promiae,  with  the  relinquishment  of  one  acre  of  the  national  domain,  or 
the  Murender  of  even  one  constitutional  franchise.  At  the  same  time,  it 
if  manifest  to  the  world  that  our  resources  are  yet  abundant,  and  our 
credit  adequate  to  the  existing  emergency. 

What  M.  Dronyn  de  PHuys  suggests  is,  that  this  Government  shall  ap- 
point commissioners  to  meet,  on  neutral  ground,  commissioners  of  tlio 
ionu^gents.     He  supposes  that  in  the  conferences  to  be  thus  held,  recipro- 
ttl  complaints  could  be  discussed,  and  in  place  of  the  accusations  which 
the  North  and  South  now  mutually  cost  upon  each  other,  the  conferees 
voold  be  engaged  with  discussions  of  the  interests  which  divide  them. 
Heaseomes,  further,  that  the  commissioners  would  seek,  by  means  of  well- 
wdered  and  profound  deliberation,  whether  these  interests  are  definitively 
ineooDcilable,  whether  separation  is  an  extreme  that  can  no  longer  be 
tfoided,  or  whether  the  memories  of  a  common  existence,  the  ties  of  every 
iiod  which  have  made  the  North  and  the  South  one  whole  Federative 
StatOj  and  have  borne  them  on  to  so  high  a  degree  of  prosperity,  are  not 
more  powerful  than  the  causes  which  have  placed  arms  in  the  hands  of  the 
two  populations. 

The  soggestion  is  not  an  extraordinary  one,  and  it  may  well  have  been 
thought  by  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  in  the  earnestnosji  of  his  benevo- 
lent desire  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  a  feasible  one.  But  when  M. 
Dronyn  de  THnys  shall  come  to  review  it  in  the  light  in  wliich  it  must 
Decssearily  be  examined  in  this  country,  I  think  he  can  liurdly  fail  to  per- 
eeive  that  it  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  a  proposition  that,  while  this 
Goremment  ia  engaged  in  suppressing  an  armed  insurrection,  with  the 
2S 
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purpose  of  maintaiiiing  the  constitntional  national  anthoritj, 
the  integrity  of  the  country,  it  shall  enter  into  diplomatic  diaooaaiQB 
the  insurgents  upon  the  questions  whether  that  authority  diall  not  be 
nounoed,  and  whether  the  country  shall  not  be  deliyered  oyer  to 
to  be  quickly  followed  by  ever-incneasing  anarchy. 

If  it  were  possible  for  the  Gk>yemment  of  the  United  States  to  oom- 
promise  the  national  authority  so  far  as  to  enter  into  such  debates,  it  im 
not  easy  to  perceive  what  good  results  could  be  obtained  by  them. 

The  commissioners  must  agree  in  recommending  either  that  the  Unkn 
shall  stand  or  that  it  shall  be  voluntarily  dissolved ;  or  else  they  must  lesve 
the  vital  question  unsettled,  to  abide  at  last  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  Tlie 
Government  has  not  shut  out  the  knowledge  of  the  present  tamper,  any 
more  than  of  the  past  purposes,  of  the  insurgents.  There  is  not  the  least 
ground  to  suppose  that  the  controlling  actors  would  be  persuaded  at  thia 
moment,  by  any  arguments  which  national  commisnonera  could  oflbr,  to 
forego  the  ambition  that  has  impelled  them  to  the  disloyal  podtkm  they 
are  occupying.  Any  commissioners  who  should  be  appointed  by  these 
actors,  or  through  their 'dictation  or  influence,  must  enter  the  comferenoa 
imbued  with  the  spirit  and  pledged  to  the  personal  fortunes  of  the  insor- 
gent  chiefs.  The  loyal  people  in  the  insurrectionary  Statea  woold  be  un- 
heard, and  any  offer  of  peace  by  thia  Government,  on  the  condition  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  Union,  must  necessarily  be  rc^jeoted. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  this  GoTemment  baa 
not  the  least  thought  of  relinquishing  the  trust  which  has  been  confided 
to  it  by  the  nation  under  the  most  solemn  of  all  political  sanctiona ;  and 
if  it  had  any  such  thought,  it  would  still  have  abundant  reason  to  know 
that  peace  proposed  at  the  cost  of  dissolution  would  be  immediately,  im- 
reservodly,  and  indignantly  rejected  by  the  American  people.  It  ia  a  great 
mistake  that  European  statesmen  make,  if  they  suppose  this  people  are 
demoralized.  Whatever,  in  the  case  of  an  insurrection,  the  people  of 
France,  or  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Switzerland,  or  of  the  Netherlands  would 
do  to  save  their  national  existence,  no  matter  how  the  strife  might  be  re- 
garded by  or  might  affect  foreign  nations,  just  so  much,  and  certainly  no 
less,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  do,  if  necessary  to  save  for  the  com- 
mon benefit  the  region  which  is  bounded  by  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic 
coasts,  and  by  the  shores  of  the  Gulfs  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Mexico,  together 
with  the  free  and  common  navigation  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Missouri,  Arkan- 
sas, Mississippi,  Ohio,  St.  Lawrence,  Hudson,  Delaware,  Potomac,  and 
other  natural  hifi^hways  by  which  this  land,  which  to  them  is  at  once  a 
land  of  inheritance  and  a  land  of  promise,  is  opened  and  watered.  Even 
II  the  agents  of  the  American  people  now  exercising  their  power  ahonld, 
through  fear  or  faction,  fall  below  this  height  of  the  national  virtue,  they 
would  be  speedily,  yet  constitutionally,  replaced  by  others  of  sterner 
character  and  patriotism. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  also,  that  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys  errs  in  hia 
description  of  the  parties  to  the  present  conflict.     We  have  here,  in  the 
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^olidoftl  seme,  no  North  and  Soath,  no  Northern  and  Soathem  States. 
W«  haye  an  insnrrectionarj part^r,  which  is  located  chiefly  upon  and  a^a- 
cexit  to  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  we  have,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  Icyal  people,  who  oonstitnte  not  only  Northern  States,  hut  also  Eastern, 
ICiddle,  Western,  and  Sonthem  States. 

I  hsre  on  many  occasions  heretofore  suhmitted  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment the  President's  views  of  the  interests,  and  the  ideas  more  effective 
for  the  time  than  even  interests,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  determi- 
BJilion  of  the  American  Government  and  people  to  maintain  the  Federal 
Union.  The  President  has  done  the  same  thing  in  his  Messages  and  other 
public  declarations.  I  refrain,  therefore,  from  reviewing  that  argument  in 
connection  with  the  existing  question. 

IL  Dronjn  de  THnys  draws  to  his  aid  the  conferences  which  took  place 
between  the  Colonies  and  Great  Britain  in  our  Revolutionary  War.  He 
'Will  allow  ns  to  assume  that  action  in  the  crisis  of  a  nation  must  accord 
"^th  its  necessities,  and  therefore  can  seldom  be  conformed  to  precedents. 
threat  Britain,  when  entering  on  the  negotiations,  had  manifestly  come  to 
entertain  donbts  of  her  ultimate  success ;  and  it  \h  certain  that  the  councils 
^  the  Colonies  could  not  fail  to  take  new  courage,  if  not  to  gain  other 
^vantage,  when  the  parent  State  compromised  so  far  as  to  treat  of  peace 
^^  the  terms  of  conceding  their  independence. 

It  is  true,  indeed,  that  peace  must  come  at  some  time,  and  that  con- 
^^fivencee  mnst  attend,  if  they  arc  not  allowed  to  precede  the  pacification. 
*  licre  is,  however,  a  better  form  for  such  conferences  than  the  one  which 
M.  Dronyn  de  I'Huys  suggests.  The  latter  would  be  palpably  in  deroga- 
^n  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  would  carry  no  weight, 
Wcanse  destitute  of  the  sanction  necessary  to  bind  either  the  disloyal  or 
t.lie  loyal  portions  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  of  the 
TJnited  States  furnishes  a  constitutional  forum  for  debates  between  the 
%lienated  parties.  Senators  and  representatives  from  the  loyal  portion 
of  the  people  are  there  already,  freely  empowered  to  confer ;  and  seats 
also  are  vacant,  and  inviting  senators  and  representatives  of  this  discon- 
tented party  who  may  be  constitutionally  sent  there  from  the  States  in- 
Tidved  in  the  insurrection.  Moreover,  the  conferences  which  can  thus  be 
lield  in  Congress  have  this  great  advantage  over  any  that  could  be  organ- 
iied  upon  the  plan  of  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Kuys,  namely,  that  the  Congress,  if 
it  were  thought  wise,  could  call  a  national  convention  to  adopt  its  recom- 
mendations, and  give  them  all  the  solemnity  and  binding  force  of  organic 
law.  Such  conferences  between  the  alienated  parties  may  be  said  to  have 
already  begun.  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri 
— States  which  are  claimed  by  the  insurgents — are  already  represented  in 
Congrena,  and  submitting  with  perfect  freedom  and  in  a  proper  spirit 
their  advice  upon  the  course  best  calculated  to  bring  about,  in  the  shortest 
time,  a  firm,  lasting,  and  honorable  peace.  Representatives  have  bem 
aent  also  from  Louisiana,  and  others  are  understocd  to  be  coming  from 
Arkansas. 
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There  is  a  preponderating  argument  in  favor  of  the  Congreftsional  fom 
of  conference  over  that  which  is  suggested  by  M.  Drouyn  de  rilaj& 
namely,  that  while  an  accessidn  to  the  latter  would  bring  this  Govern 
ment  into  a  concurrence  with  the  insurgents  in  disregarding  and  setting 
aside  an  important'  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stateii,  and  m 
would  be  of  i)emicious  example,  the  Congressional  conference,  on  thi 
contrary,  preserves  and  gives  new  strength  to  that  sacred  writing  whid 
roust  continue  through  future  ages  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Republic 

You  will  be  at  liberty  to  read  this  dispatch  to  M.  Drouyn  de  rHuyi 
and  to  give  him  a  copy  if  he  shall  desire  it. 

To  the  end  that  you  may  be  informed  of  the  whole  case,  I  transmit  i 
copy  of  M.  Drouyn  de  THuys^s  dispatch. 

I  am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

William  H.  Sxwabd. 

The  effect  of  this  dispatch  was  very  marked.  It  put  ai 
end  to  all  talk  of  foreign  intervention  in  any  form,  and 
met  the  cordial  and  even  enthusiastic  approbation  of  the 
people  throughout  the  country.  Its  closing  suggestions, 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Southern  States  could  resume 
their  old  relations  to  the  Federal  Government,  were  re* 
garded  as  significant  indications  of  the  policy  the  Ad- 
ministration was  inclined  to  pursne  whenever  the  ques 
tion  of  restoration  should  become  practical ;  and  while 
they  were  somewhat  sharply  assailed  in  some  quarters, 
they  commanded  the  general  assent  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people. 

The  subject  of  appointing  commissioners  to  confer  with 
the  authorities  of  the  rebel  Confederacy  had  been  dis- 
cussed, before  the  appearance  of  this  correspondence,  in 
the  Northern  States.  It  had  emanated  from  the  party 
most  openly  in  hostility  to  the  Administration,  and  those 
men  in  that  party  who  had  been  most  distinctly  opposed 
to  any  measures  of  coercion,  or  any  resort  to  force  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming  the  rebellion.  It  was  represented 
by  these  persons  that  the  civil  authorities  of  the  Confed- 
eracy were  restrained  from  abandoning  the  contest  only 
by  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  the  Government  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  doing  so  Avithout  undue  humiliation 
and  dishonor ;  and  in  December,  Hon.  Fernando  Wood, 
of  New  York,  wrote  to  the  President,  informing  him  thai 
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Ite^  had  reason  to  believe  the  Southern  States  would  **  send 
nejpresentatives  to  the  next  Congress,  provided  a  full  and 
general  amnesty  should  permit  them  to  do  so,"  and  ask- 
ing the  appointment  of  commissioners  to  ascertain  the 
tmth  of  these  assurances. 

To  this  request  the  President  made  the  following  re- 


ExBCunrs  Makuoh,  Wasbihqtoit,  Deeembtr  12, 1868. 

Bon.  Febnando  Wood  : 

^T  Dear  Sib  : — Tour  letter  of  the  8th,  with  the  accompaQying  note  of 
Amxne  date,  was  received  yesterday. 

The  most  important  paragraph  in  the  letter,  as  I  consider,  is  in  these 
^•"ords:  "On  the  25th  of  November  last  I  was  advised  by  an  authority 
^laich  I  deemed  likely  to  be  well  informed,  as  well  as  reliable  and  tmth- 
^^il,  that  the  Soathem  States  wonld  send  representatives  to  the  next  Con- 
provided  that  a  fall  and  general  amnesty  should  permit  them  to  do 
L  No  guarantee  or  terms  were  asked  for  other  than  the  amnesty  re- 
^^^rred  to." 

I  strongly  suspect  your  information  will  prove  to  be  groundless ;  never- 
^^^eless,  I  thank  you  for  communicating  it  to  me.  Understanding  the 
l^lirase  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted — "  the  Southern  States  would  send 
^^presentatives  to  the  next  Congress  ^' — ^to  be  substantially  the  same  as 
^kat  "the  people  of  the  Southern  States  would  cease  resistance,  and  would 
^inangnrate,  submit  to,  and  maintain  the  national  authority  within  the 
^mits  of  such  States,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,*^  I  say 
that  in  such  case  the  war  wonld  cease  on  the  part  of  the  United  States; 
Had  that  if  within  a  reasonable  time  **  a  full  and  general  amnesty"  were 
necessary  to  such  end,  it  would  not  be  withheld. 

I  do  not  think  it  would  be  proper  now  to  communicate  this,  formally 
f>r  informally,  to  the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  My  belief  is  that 
they  already  know  it;  and  when  they  choose,  if  ever,  they  can  commu- 
nicate with  me  unequivocally.  Nor  do  I  think  it  proper  now  to  suspend 
military  operations  to  try  angr  experiment  of  negotiation. 

I  should  nevertheless  receive,  with  great  pleasure,  the  exact  informa- 
tion you  now  have,  and  also  such  other  as  you  may  in  any  way  obtain. 
8nch  information  might  be  more  valuable  before  the  1st  of  January  thar 
afterwards. 

While  there  is  nothing  in  this  letter  which  I  shall  dread  to  see  in  his- 
tory, it  is,  perhaps,  better  for  the  present  that  its  existence  should  not 
become  public.  I  therefore  have  to  request  tliat  you  will  regard  it  as 
ronfidentiaL     Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LiXOOLN. 

The  intimation  in  this  letter  that  information  concerning 
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the  alleged  willingness  of  the  rebels  to  resume  their  alle- 
giance, ''might  be  more  valuable  before  the  Ist  of  Jan 
nary  than  afterwards,''  had  reference  to  the  Bmancipatioi] 
Proclamation,  which  he  proposed  to  issue  on  that  day, 
unless  the  offer  of  his  preliminary  proclamation  should 
be  accepted.  That  proclamation  had  been  issued  on  the 
22d  of  September,  and  the  sense  of  responsibility  undei 
which  this  step  was  taken,  was  clearly  indicated  in  the 
following  remarks  made  by  the  President  on  the  evening 
of  the  24th  of  that  month,  in  acknowledging  the  compii 
ment  of  a  serenade  at  the  Executive  Mansion : — 

'  Fellow-Citizbns  : — I  appear  before  jou  to  do  little  more  than  acknowl 
edge  the  courtesy  yoa  pay  me,  and  to  thank  you  for  it.  I  have  not  beei 
distinctly  informed  why  it  is  that  on  this  occasion  yon  appear  to  do  mt 
this  honor,  thongh  I  suppose  it  is  because  of  the  proclamation.  What 
did,  I  did  after  a  very  full  deliberation,  and  under  a  very  heavy  and  sol 
cmn  sense  of  responsibility.  I  can  only  trust  in  God  I  have  made  no  mia 
take.  I  shall  make  no  attempt  on  this  occasion  to  sustain  what  I  havt 
done  or  said  by  any  comment.  It  is  now  for  the  country  and  the  worI< 
to  pass  judgment,  and  may  be  take  action  upon  it.  I  will  say  no  mor 
upon  this  subject.  In  my  position  I  am  environed  with  difficulties.  Ye 
they  are  scarcely  so  great  as  the  difficulties  of  those  who,  upon  the  battle 
field,  are  endeavoring  to  purchase  with  their  blood  and  their  lives  the  fu 
turo  happiness  and  prosperity  of  tliis  country.  Let  us  never  forget  them 
On  the  14th  and  17th  days  of  this  present  month  there  have  been  battle 
bravely,  skilfully,  and  successfully  fought.  We  do  uot  yet  know  the  par 
ticulars.  Let  us  be  sure  that,  in  giving  praise  to  certain  individuals,  w 
do  no  injustice  to  others.  I  only  ask  you,  at  the  conclusion  of  these  fe^ 
remarks,  to  give  three  hearty  cheers  to  all  good  and  brave  officers  an< 
men  who  fought  those  successful  battles. 

In  November  the  President  published  the  following 
order  regarding  the  observance  of  the  day  of  rest,  anc 
the  vice  of  profanity,  in  the  army  and  navy : — 

ExxciTTiTS  Mansion,  W^abbwotok,  J^^ovetnber  IS,  1868. 

The  President,  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy,  desires  an^ 
enjoins  the  orderly  observance  of  the  Sabbath  by  the  officers  and  men  fc 
the  military  and  naval  service.  The  importance  for  man  and  beast  of  th 
preset  ibed  weekly  rest,  the  sacred  rights  of  Christian  soldiers  and  sailon 
a  becoming  deference  to  the  best  sentiment  of  a  Christian  people,  and 
due  re'gard  for  the  Divine  will,  demand  that  Sunday  labor  in  the  army  an* 
navy  be  reduced  to  the  measure  of  strict  necessity. 
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^6  diflclpliiie  and  character  of  the  National  forces  should  not  suffer. 

the  canse  they  defend  be  imperilled,  by  the  profanation  of  the  day  or 

of  the  Most  High.     *' At  this  time  of  pablic  distress,"  adapting  the 

^r<K^  of  Washington  in  1776,  **  men  may  find  enough  to  do  in  the  service 

oC  ^3K)d  and  their  country,  without  abandoning  themselves  to  vice  and  im- 

fSioralitj."    The  first  general  order  issued  by  the  Father  of  his  Country, 

aider  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  indicates  the  spirit  in  which  oiur 

institutions  were  founded,  and  should  ever  be  defended.     "  The  general 

Hopes  and  trusts  that  every  oflicer  and  man  will  endeavor  to  live  and  act 

aa  becomes  a  Ohristian  soldier  defending  the  dearest  rights  and  liberties 

oflusoomitry.'' 

A.  LiNooijr. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THK  COKGKESSIONAL  SESSION  OF  1862-* 63.— MESSAGE  OF  THR 
PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  ACTION  OF  THE  SESSION. 

The  Pbssident^s  Message. — Abe  the  IIebel  States  Aj^ieks? — Turn 
TisioN  FOR  A  Draft. — Message  on  the  Finanobs  and  Oubbxnot. 
Admission  of  TTestebn  Yibginia.— Close  of  tide  Sbbsion. 


The  third  session  of  the  Thirty-seventh  Congress  open* 
on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1862 — the  supporters  of  th* 
Administration  having  a  large  majority  in  both  branches. 
The  general  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  progress-- 
made  in  quelling  the  rebellion,  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
following  Message  of  President  Lincoln,  which  was  sent 
in  to  Congress  at  the  beginning  of  the  session : — 

FelloiO'  Citizens  qf  the  Senate  and  Htmee  of  Representatives : — 

Since  your  last  annual  assembling,  another  year  of  health  and  boantifbi 
harvests  has  passed,  and  while  it  has  not  pleased  the  Almighty  to  blen 
as  with  the  return  of  peace/  we  can  but  press  on,  guided  by  the  best  li^t 
He  gives  us,  trusting  that,  in  His  own  good  time  and  wise  way,  all  will 
be  well. 

The  correspondence,  touching  foreign  affairs,  which  lias  taken  place 
during  the  last  year,  is  herewith  submitted,  in  virtual  compliance  with  a 
request  to  that  effect  made  by  the  House  of  Representatives  near  the  close 
of  the  last  session  of  Congress.  If  the  condition  of  our  relations  with 
other  nations  is  loss  gratifying  than  it  has  usually  been  at  former  periods, 
it  is  certinly  more  satisfactory  than  a  nation  so  unhappily  distract^  as 
we  are  might  reasonably  have  apprehended.  In  the  month  of  June  last 
there  were  some  grounds  to  expect  that  the  maritime  Powers,  which,  at 
the  beginning  of  our  domestic  difficulties,  so  unwisely  and  unncessarily, 
u  we  think,  recognized  the  insurgents  as  a  belligerent,  would  soon  recede 
from  that  position,  which  has  proved  only  less  injurious  to  themselves 
than  to  our  own  country.  But  the  temporary  reverses  which  afterwards 
befell  the  National  arms,  and  which  were  exaggerated  by  our  own 
disloyal  citizens  abroad,  have  hitherto  delayed  that  act  of  simple  jas* 
ti^e. 

The  civil  war  which  has  so  radically  changed  for  the  moment  the  oocu- 
pulions  and  habits  of  the  American  people,  has  necessarily  disturbed  tho 
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locial  condition,  and  affected  very  deeply  the  prosperity  of  tlie  nations 

with  wliich  we  have  carried  on  a  commerce  that  has  been  steadily  in- 

erea$iiig  ihronghont  a  period  of  half  a  centary.    It  has,  at  the  same  time, 

excited  political  ambitions  and  apprehensions  which  have  produced  a  pro- 

foond  agitation  throughout  the  civilized  world.     In  this  unusual  agitation 

we  have  forborne  from  taking  part  in  any  controversy  between  foreign 

States,  and  between  parties  or  factions  in  such  States.     We  have  attempt- 

^  DO  propagandism,  and  acknowledged  no  revolution.     But  we  have  left 

U>  every  nation  the  exclusive  conduct  and  management  of  its  own  affairs. 

Oar  straggle  has  been,  of  course,  contemplated  by  foreign  nations  with 

■"^ference  less  to  its  own  merits  than  to  its  supposed  and  often  exaggerated 

effects  and  consequences  resulting  to  those  nations  themselves.     Never- 

^^lesa,  complaint  on  the  part  of  this  Government,  even  of  it  were  just, 

'^'cold  certainly  be  unwise. 

The  treaty  with  Great  Britain  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade 
■*«8been  put  into  oporat-ion  with  a  good  prospect  of  complete  success.  It 
**  an  occasion  of  special  pleasure  to  acknowledge  that  the  execution  of  it 
^**ithe  part  of  Her  Migesty's  Government  has  been  marked  with  a  jealous 
^"^^spect  for  the  authority  of  the  United  States  and  the  rights  of  tlieir  moial 
^^  loyal  citizens. 

The  convention  with  Ilanover  for  the  abolition  of  the  stade  dues 
•^as  been  carried  into  full  effect,  under  the  act  of  Congress  for  that  pnr- 
t^oae. 

A  blockade  of  three  thousand  miles  of  sea-coast  could  not  be  established 
^nd  vigorously  enforced,  in  a  season  of  great  commercial  activity  like  the 
present,  without  committing  occasional  mistakes,  and  inflicting  uninten- 
tional injuries  upon  foreign  nations  and  their  subjects. 

A  civil  war  occurring  in  a  country  where  foreigners  reside  and  carry 
on  trade  under  treaty  stipulations  is  necessarily  fruitful  of  complaints  of 
the  violation  of  neutral  rights.  '  All  such  collisions  tend  to  excite  misap- 
prehensions, and  possibly  to  produce  mutual  reclamations  between  nations 
which  have  a  common  interest  in  preserving  peace  and  friendship.  In 
clear  cases  of  these  kinds  I  have,  so  far  as  possible,  heard  and  redreaned 
complaints  which  have  been  presented  by  friendly  Powers.  There  is  s*ill, 
however,  a  large  and  an  augmenting  number  of  doubtful  cases,  upon 
which  the  Government  is  unable  to  agree  with  the  Governments  whose 
protection  is  demanded  by  the  claimants.  There  are,  moreover,  many 
OMCS  in  which  the  United  States,  or  their  citizens,  suffer  wrongs  from  the 
naval  or  military  authorities  of  foreign  nations,  which  the  Governments 
of  these  States  are  not  at  once  prepared  to  redress.  I  have  proposed  to 
lome  of  the  foreign  States  thus  interested  mutual  conventions  to  examine 
Old  adjust  such  complaints.  This  proposition  has  been  made  especially 
to  Great  Britain,  to  France,  to  Spain,  and  to  Prussia.  In  each  case  it  hai» 
been  kindly  received,  but  has  not  yet  been  formally  adopted. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  recommend  an  appropriation  in  behalf  of  the 
f'wnen  of  the  Norwegian  bark  Admiral  P.  Tordenskiold,  which  vessel 
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was  in  May,  1861,  prevonted  hj  the  commander  of  the  blockading  forc^ 
off  Charleston  from  leaving  that  port  with  cargo,  notwithstanding  a 
ilar  privilege  had,  shortly  before,  been  granted  to  an  Engiish  veaaeL 
have  directed  the  Secretary  of  State  to  canse  the  papers  in  the  case  to 
communicated  to  the  proper  committees. 

Applications  have  been  made  to  me  by  many  free  Americans  of 
descent  to  favor  their  emigration,  with  a  view  to  sach  colonization  as 
contemplated  in  recent  acts  of  Congress.    Other  parties,  at  home 
abroad — some  from  interested  motives,  others  npon  patriotio  cond< 
tions,  and  still  others  Influenced  by  philaDthropio  sentiments — ^have 
gested  similar  measures ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  of  the  Spai^^ 
ish- American  Republics  have  protested  against  the  sending  of  sacli  od^^ 
nies  to  their  respective  territories.    Under  these  oiroumstonces,  I  haV"^ 
declined  to  move  any  such  colony  to  any  State  without  first  obtaining 
consent  of  its  Government,  with  an  agreement  on  its  part  to  receive 
protect  such  emigrants  in  all  the  rights  of  freemen ;  and  I  have  at 
same  time  offered  to  the  several  States  situated  within  the  troplcfl, 
having  colonies  there,  to  negotiate  with  them,  subject  to  the  advice 
consent  of  the  Senate,  to  favor  the  voluntary  emigration  of  persona  of 
doss  t :  I  \eir  respective  territories,  upon  conditions  which  shall  be  eqaaL»i»- 
just,  one  humane.    Liberia  and  Hayti  are,  as  yet,  the  only  countries  tof^ 
which  colonists  of  African  descent  from  here  could  go  with  certainty  of 
being  received  and  adopteu  «^  citizens;  and  I  regret  to  say  such  persons* 
contemplating  colonization,  do  not  seem  so  willing  to  migrate  to  thos^ 
countries  as  to  some  others,  nor  so  willing  as  I  think  their  interest  de 
mands.     I  believe,   however,   opinion   among  them  in  this  respect  im 
improving;  ancl  that  ere  long  there  will  be  an  augmented  and  considera* 
ble  migration  to  both  these  countries  from  tlie  United  States. 

The  new  commercial  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey  has  been  carried  into  execution. 

A  commercial  and  consular  treaty  has  been  negotiated,  subject  to  the 
Senate^s  consent^  with  Liberia ;  and  a  similar  negotiation  is  now  pending 
wi:  h  the  Republic  of  Hayti.  A  considerable  improvement  of  the  national 
coLimerce  is  expected  to  result  from  these  measures. 

Our  relations  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Rnsaa, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  Rome,  and 
the  other  European  States  remain  undisturbed.  Very  favorable  rela- 
tions also  continue  to  be  maintained  with  Turkey,  Morocco,  China,  and 
Japan. 

During  the  last  year  there  has  not  only  been  no  change  of  our  previous 
velations  with  the  Independent  States  of  our  own  continent,  but  more 
fi'iendly  sentiments'  than  have  heretofore  existed  are  believed  to  be  en 
tertained  by  these  neighbors,  whose  safety  and  progress  are  so  intimately 
connected  with  our  own.  This  statement  especially  applies  to  Mexico, 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  Honduras,  Peru,  and  Chili. 

The  commission  under  the  convention  with  the  Republic  c:f  New  Gra 
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lAfda  doeed  its  session  without  having  audited  and  passed  upon  all  the 
rj^aima  which  were  submitted  to  it.  A  proposition  is  pending  to  revive 
bL«  oonvention,  that  it  be  able  to  do  more  complete  justice.  The  joint 
CMnmission  between  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica 
.^n  completed  its  labors  and  submitted  its  report. 

I  have  favored  the  project  for  connecting  the  United  States  with  £n- 
c»pe  by  an  Atlantic  telegraph,  and  a  similar  project  to  extend  the  tele- 
raraph  from  San  Francisco  to  connect  by  a  Pacific  telegraph  with  the  line 
w  hich  is  being  extended  across  the  Russian  Empire. 

The  Territories  of  the  United  States,  with  unimportant  exceptions, 
UBve  remained  undisturbed  by  the  civil  war;  and  they  are  exhibiting 
^och  evidence  of  prosperity  as  justifies  an  expectation  that  some  of  tliem 
vill  soon  be  in  a  condition  to  be  organized  as  States,  and  be  constitotion- 
kHy  admitted  into  the  Federal  Union. 

The  immense  mineral  resources  of  some  of  those  Territories  ought  to 
^«  developed  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Every  step  in  that  direction  would 
^ave  a  tendency  to  improve  the  revenues  of  the  Government  and  dimin- 
oh  the  burdens  of  the  people.  It  is  worthy  of  your  serious  cousidera- 
»loa  whether  some  extraordinary  measures  to  promote  that  end  cannot 
^^  adopted.  The  means  which  suggests  itself  as  most  likely  to  be  effec- 
^ve,  18  a  scientific  exploration  of  the  mineral  regions  in  those  Territories, 
^rith  a  view  to  the  publication  of  its  results  at  home  and  in  foreign  coun- 
Uries — results  which  cannot  fail  to  be  auspicious. 

llie  condition  of  the  finances  will  claim  your  most  diligent  considera- 
Uon.  The  vast  expenditures  incident  to  the  military  and  naval  opera- 
MaooA  required  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  have  been  hitherto 
met  with  a  promptitude  and  certainty  unusual  in  similar  circumstances; 
and  the  public  credit  has  been  fully  maintained.  The  continuance  of  the 
war,  however,  and  the  increased  disbursements  made  necessary  by  the 
augmented  forces  now  in  the  field,  demand  your  best  reflections  as  to  the 
best  modes  of  providing  the  necessary  revenue,  without  injury  to  busi- 
ness, and  with  the  least  possible  burdens  upon  labor. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  by  the  banks,  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  your  last  session,  made  large  issues  of  United  States  notes 
nnavoidable.  In  no  other  way  could  the  payment  of  the  troops  and  the 
aatisfaetion  of  other  just  demands,  be  so  economically  or  so  well  provided 
for.  The  judicious  legislation  of  Congress,  securing  the  receivability  of 
these  notes  for  loans  and  internal  duties,  and  making  them  a  legal  tender 
for  other  debts,  has  made  them  a  universal  currency,  and  has  satisfied, 
partially  at  least,  and  for  the  time,  the  long  felt  want  of  a  uniform  circu- 
lating medinm,  saving  thereby  to  the  people  immense  sums  in  discounts 
and  exchanges. 

A  return  to  specie  payments,  however,  at  the  earliest  period  (compati- 
ble with  due  regard  to  all  interests  concerned,  should  ever  be  kept  in 
new.  Fluctuations  in  the  value  of  currency  are  2ilways  injurious,  and 
to  reduco  these  fluctuations  to  the  lowest  possible  point  will  always  be  a 
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leading  purpose  in  wise  legislation.    Convertibility,  prompt  and  certahi 
convertibility  into  coin,  is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  tB^ 
surest  safeguard  against  them ;  and  it  is  extremely  doubtfhl  whether  ^ 
circulation  of  United  States  notes,  payable  in  coin,  and  sufficiently  }arS^ 
for  the  wants  of  tlie  people,  can  be  permanently,  usefully,  and  saf^^ 
maintained. 

Is  there,  then,  any  other  mode  in  which  the  necessary  proviaon  f^' 
the  public  wants  can  be  made,  and  the  great  advantages  of  a  aafe  bS^* 
onifonn  currency  secured? 

I  know  of  none  which  promises  so  certain  results,  and  is,  at  the 
Ume,  so  unobjectionable  as  the  organization  of  banking  associations, 
der  a  general  act  of  Congress,  well  guarded  in  its  provisions.     To  so 
associations  the  Government  might  furnish   circulating  notes,   on  its 
security  of  United  States  bonds  deposited  in  the  Treasury.    These 
prepared  under  the  supervision  of  proper  officers,  being  uniform  in 
pearance  and  security,  and  convertible  always  into  coin,  would  at 
protect  labor  against  the  evils  of  a  vicious  currency,  and  facilitate  ooin^ 
merce  by  cheap  and  safe  exchanges. 

A  moderate  reservation  from  the  interest  on  the  bonds  would  compen.-' 
sate  the  United  States  for  the  preparation  and  distribution  of  the  noteSy 
and  a  general  supervision  of  the  system,  and  would  lighten  the  burden 
of  that  part  of  the  public  debt  employee'  as  securities.  The  public  credit;^ 
moreover,  would  bo  greatly  improved,  and  the  negotiation  of  new  loans* 
greatly  facilitated  by  the  steady  market  demand  for  Government  bondf* 
which  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  system  would  create. 

It  is  an  additional  recommendation  of  the  measure,  of  considerablo 
weight,  in  my  judgment,  that  it  would  reconcile  as  far  as  possible  afl 
existing  interests,  by  the  opportunity  offered  to  existing  institutions  to 
reorganize  under  the  act,  substituting  only  the  secured  uniform  national 
circulation  for  the  local  and  various  circulation,  secured  and  unsecured, 
now  issued  by  them. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury,  from  all  sources,  including  loans,  and 
balance  from  the  preceding  year,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  on  the  80th 
of  June,  1802,  were  $583,885,247.60,  of  which  sum  $49,056,397.62  were 
derived  from  customs;  $1,795,331.73  from  the  direct  tax;  from  public 
lands,  $152,203.77;  from  miscellaneous  sources,  $931,787.64;  from  loans 
in  all  forms,  $529,692,460.50.  Jhe  remainder,  $2,257,065.80,  was  the 
balance  from  last  year. 

The  disbursements  during  the  same  period  were  for  Congressional, 
Executive,  and  Judicial  purposes,  $5,939,009.29 ;  for  foreign  intercourse, 
$1,339,710.35 ;  for  miscellaneous  expenses,  including  the  mints,  loans, 
post-office  deficiencies,  collection  of  revenue,  and  otlier  like  charges, 
$14,129,771.50;  for  expenses  under  the  Interior  Department,  $8,102,- 
985.52 ;  under  the  War  Department,  $394,868,407.36 ;  under  the  Navy 
Department,  $42,074,569.69;  for  interest  on  public  debt,  $18,190,324.45; 
and  for  payment  of  public  debt,  including  reimbursement  of  temporary 
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ID,  lod  redemptions,  $96,090,922.09 ;  making  an  aggregate  of  $570,- 
1,700^,  and  leaving  a  balance  in  the  Treasury  on  tlie  1st  day  of  July, 
ea,  of  $13,048,546.81. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  snm  of  $96,096,922.09,  expended  for 
imborsements  and  redemption  of  public  debt,  being  included  also  in 
b  loans  made,  may  be  properly  deducted,  both  from  receipts  and  expen- 
nrea^  leaving  the  actual  receipts  for  the  year  $487,788,824.97,  and  the 
peoditnres,  $474,744,778.16. 

Other  information  on  the  subject  of  the  finances  will  be  found  in  the 
pwt  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury^  to  whose  statements  and  views 
nrite  your  most  candid  and  considerate  attention. 
Tlie  reports  of  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  of  the  Navy  are  herewith 
iDsmitted.  These  reports,  though  lengthy,  are  scarcely  more  than 
ief  abstracts  of  the  very  numerous  and  extensive  transactions  and 
lentions  conducted  through  those  Departments.  Nor  could  I  give  a 
immary  of  them  here,  upon  any  principle  which  would  admit  of  ite 
apg  much  shorter  than  the  reports  themselves.  I  therefore  content 
yself  with  laying  the  reports  before  you,  and  asking  your  attention  tc 

MB. 

It  gives  me  pleasure  to  report  a  decided  improvement  in  the  financial 
ndition  of  the  Post-Office  Department,  as  compared  with  several  pro- 
ding  years.  The  receipts  for  the  fiscal  year  1861  amounted  to 
^,296.40,  which  embraced  the  revenue  from  all  the  States  of  the 
Jon  for  three-quarters  of  that  year.  Notwithstanding  the  cessation 
revenne  from  the  so-called  seceded  States  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
i  increase  of  the  correspondence  of  the  loyal  States  has  been  suffi- 
Dt  to  produce  a  revenue  during  the  same  year  of  $8,299,820.90, 
Dg  only  $50,000  less  than  was  derived  from  all  the  States  of  the 
bn  during  the  previous  year.  The  expenditures  show  a  still  more 
orable  result  The  amount  expended  in  1861  was  $13,606,759.11. 
rthe  last  year  the  amount  has  been  reduced  to  $11,125,364.18,  i<how- 
a  decrease  of  about  $2,481,000  in  the  expenditures  as  compared  with 
preceding  year,  and  about  $8,750,000  as  compared  with  the  fiscal  >ear 
10.  The  deficiency  in  the  Department  for  the  previous  year  was 
551,966.98.  For  the  last  fiscal  year  it  was  reduced  to  $2,112,814.57. 
sse  favorable  results  are  in  part  owing  to  the  cessation  of  mail  service 
he  insnrrectionary  States,  and  in  part  to  a  careful  review  of  all  expen- 
irea  in  that  department  in  the  interest  of  economy.  The  efficiency 
the  postal  service,  it  is  believed,  has  also  been  mucli  improved.  The 
icmaster-General  has  also  opened  a  correspondence,  through  the  Db 
tmcnt  of  State,  with  foreign  Governments,  proposing  a  convention  ot 
ital  representatives  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying  the  rates  of  foreign 
itage,  and  to  expedite  the  foreign  mails.  This  proposition,  equally  ini 
iant  to  our  adopted  citizens  and  to  the  commercial  interests  of  thi^ 
intry,  has  been  favorably  entertained  and  agree.,  to  by  all  tlie  Govern- 
iote  from  whom  replies  have  been  received. 
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I  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  snggestions  of  the  Postnuurier- 
General  \u  liia  report  respecting  the  farther  le^slation  required,  in  hi* 
opinion,  for  tlie  benefit  of  the  postal  service. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  reports  as  follows  in  regard  to  the  pnblie 
lands : — 

T])e  pnblie  lands  have  ceased  to  be  a  source  of  revenue.  Prom  the 
1st  July,  1801,  to  the  80th  September,  1862,  the  entire  cash  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  lands  were  $187,476.26 — a  sum  much  less  than  the  expeosef 
of  our  land  system  during  the  same  period.  The  homestead  law,  which 
will  take  cflect  on  the  Ist  of  January  next,  olfers  such  inducements  to 
settlers  that  sales  for  cash  cannot  be  expected,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
meet  tliu  expense  of  the  General  Land  Office,  and  the  cost  of  surveying 
and  bringing  the  land  into  market. 

The  discrepancy  between  the  sum  here  stated  as  arising  from  the 
sales  of  the  public  lands,  and  the  sum  derived  from  the  same  source  ai 
reported  from  the  Treasury  Department,  arises,  as  I  understand,  from 
the  fact  that  the  periods  of  time,  though  apparently,  were  not  really 
coincident  at  the  beginning-point — the  Treasury  report  including  a  con- 
siderable sum  now'  which  had  previously  been  reported  from  the  inte- 
rior— sufficiently  large  to  greatly  overreach  the  sum  derived  from  the 
three  months  now  reported  upon  by  the  Interior,  and  not  by  the 
Treasury. 

The  Indian  tribes  upon  our  frontiers  have,  during  the  past  year,  mani- 
fested a  spirit  of  insubordination,  and,  at  several  points,  have  engaged  in 
open  hostilities  against  the  white  settlements  in  their  vicinity.  The 
tribes  occupying  the  Indian  country  south  of  Kansas  renounced  their 
allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  entered  into  treaties  with  the  insur- 
gents. Those  who  remained  loyal  to  the  United  States  were  driven  from 
the  country.  The  chief  of  the  Cherokees  has  visited  this  city  for  the 
purpose  of  restoring  the  former  relations  of  the  tribe  with  the  United 
States.  Ho  alleges  that  they  were  constrained,  by  superior  force,  to  en- 
ter into  treaties  with  the  insurgents,  and  tliat  the  United  States  neg- 
lected to  furnish  the  protection  which  their  treaty  stipulations  required. 

In  the  month  of  August  last,  the  Sioux  Indians  in  Minnesota  attacked 
the  settlement  in  their  vicinity  with  extreme  ferocity,  killing,  indiscrimi- 
nately, men,  women,  and  children.  This  attack  was  wholly  unexpected, 
and  therefore  no  means  of  defence  had  been  provided.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  less  than  eight  hundred  persons  were  killed  by  the  Indiana,  and 
a  large  amount  of  property  was  destroyed.  How  this  outbreak  was  in- 
duced is  not  definitely  known,  and  suspicions,  which  may  be  unjust,  need 
not  be  stated.  Information  was  received  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  from 
different  sources,  about  the  time  hostilities  were  commenced,  that  a  si 
multaneous  attack  was  to  be  made  upon  the  white  settlements  by  all  the 
*.ribes  between  tlie  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Tho 
State  of  Minnesota  has  suffered  great  injury  from  tliis  Indian  war.  A 
lan;o  portion  of  her  territory  has  been  depopulated,  and  a  severe  los* 
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b«8  been  sastalned  by  the  destruction  of  property.    The  people  of  that 

Sute  manifest  much  anxiety  for  the  removal  of  the  tribes  beyond  the 

limits  of  the  State  as  a  guarantee  against  future  hostilities.     The  Com- 

numoner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  furnish  full  details.     I  submit  for  your 

especial  consideration  whether  our  Indian  system  shall  not  be  remodelled. 

Many  wise  and  good  men  have  impressed  me  with  the  belief  that  this  can 

W  frofitably  done. 

( SQbmit  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  commissioners,  which  shows 
tiie  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  enterprise  of  constructing  the 
Pacific  Railroad.  And  this  suggests  the  earliest  completion  of  this  road, 
ind  also  the  favorable  action  of  Congress  upon  the  projects  now  pending 
before  them  for  enlarging  the  capacities  of  the  great  canals  in  New  York 
and  niinois,  as  being  of  vital  and  rapidly  increasing  importance  to  the 
whole  nation,  and  especially  to  the  vast  interior  region  hereinafter  to  be 
noticed  at  some  greater  length.  I  purpose  ha\ing  prepared  and  laid  be- 
fcre  Ton  at  an  early  day  some  interesting  and  valuable  statistical  informa- 
tion upon  this  subject.  The  military  and  commercial  importance  of 
enlarging  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  and  improving  the  Illinois 
Birer,  is  presented  in  the  report  of  Colonel  Webster  to  the  Secretary  of 
War,  and  now  transmitted  to  Congress.  I  respectfully  ask  attention  to  it. 
To  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  the  15th  of  May 
Ust,  I  have  caused  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
to  be  organized. 

Tbe  Commissioner  informs  me  that  within  the  period  of  a  few  months 
fliis  department  has  established  an  extensive  system  of  correspondence 
and  exchanges,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  which  promises  to  effect  highly 
beneficial  results  in  the  development  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  recent 
feaprovements  in  agriculture,  in  the  introduction  of  new  products,  and  in 
the  collection  of  the  agricultural  statistics  of  the  different  States.  Also, 
^4t  it  will  soon  be  prepared  to  distribute  largely  seeds,  cereals,  plants, 
*nd  cnttings,  and  has  already  published  and  liberally  diffused  much  valu- 
*»We  information  in  anticipation  of  a  more  elaborate  report,  which  will  in 
dae  time  be  furnished,  embracing  some  valuable  tests  in  chemical  science 
now  in  progress  in  the  laboratory. 

The  creation  of  this  department  was  for  the  more  immediate  benefit 

^^  a  large  class  of  our  most  valuable  fellow-citizens ;  and  I  trust  that  the 

"^ral  basis  upon  which  it  has  been  organized  will  not  only  meet  your 

approbation,  but  that  it  will  realize,  at  no  distant  day,  all  the  fondest 

•'^ticipations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends,  and  become  the  fruitful  source 

•'  advantage  to  all  our  people. 

On  the  22d  day  of  September  last,  a  proclamation  was  issued  by  the 
"^^^ecutive,  a  copy  of  which  is  herewith  submitted. 

Id  accordance  with  tbe  purpose  expressed  in  the  second  paragraph  of 
J^*t  paper,  I  now  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  what  may  be  called 
^^mpensated  emancipation.^^ 
A  nation  may  be  said  to  consist  of  its  territory,  its  people,  and  its  lawn 
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The  territory  is  the  only  part  which  is  of  certain  darahility.  '*  One  i^ner- 
ation  posseth  away,  and  another  generation  cometh,  hut  the  earth  ahideth 
forever."  It  is  of  tlie  first  importance  to  duly  consider  and  estimate  thin 
ever-enduring  part.  That  portion  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  owned 
and  inhabited  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  well  adapted  to  the 
home  of  one  national  family,  and  it  is  not  well  ada])ted  for  two  or  more 
Its  vast  extent,  and  its  variety  of  climate  and  productions,  are  of  advan- 
tage in  this  age  for  one  people,  whatever  they  might  have  been  in  former 
ages.  Steam,  telegraphs,  and  intelligence  have  brought  these  to  be  an 
advantageous  combination  for  one  united  people. 

In  the  Inaugural  Address  I  briefly  pointed  out  the  total  inadoquacj  of 
disunion  as  a  remedy  for  the  diflferences  between  the  people  of  the  two 
sections.  I  did  so  in  language  which  I  cannot  improve,  and  which,  there- 
fore, I  beg  to  repeat ; — 

"  One  section  of  our  country  believes  slavery  is  right,  and  ought  to  be 
extended;  while  the  other  believes  it  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be 
extended.  This  is  the  only  substantial  dispute.  The  fugitive  slave  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  law  for  the  suppression  of  the  foreign  slave- 
trade,  are  each  as  well  enforced,  perhaps,  as  any  law  can  ever  be  in  a 
community  where  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  imperfectly  supports  the 
law  itself.  The  great  body  of  the  people  abide  by  the  dry  legal  obligation 
in  both  cases,  and  a  few  break  over  in  euch.  This,  I  think,  cannot  be 
cured ;  and  it  would  bo  worse,  in  both  cases,  after  the  separation  of  the 
sections  than  before.  The  foreign  slave-trade,  now  imperfectly  suppressed, 
would  be  ultimately  revived  without  restriction  in  one  section;  while 
fugitive  slaves,  now  only  partially  surrendered,  would  not  be  surrendered 
at  all  by  the  other. 

"Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate.  Wo  cannot  remove  our 
respec^tive  sections  from  each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  between 
them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be  divorced,  and  go  out  of  the  presence 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other ;  but  the  ditfercnt  parts  of  our  coun- 
try cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain  face  to  face ;  and  intercourse, 
either  amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between  them.  Is  it  possible, 
then,  to  make  that  intercourse  more  advantageous  or  more  satisfactory 
after  separation  than  before  ?  Can  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  fnends 
can  make  laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced  between  aliens 
than  laws  can  amonji  friends?  Suppose  you  jro  to  war,  you  cannot  fight 
always;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides,  and  no  gain  on  either, 
you  cease  tigliting,  the  identical  old  questions,  as  to  terms  of  intercourse, 
are  again  upon  you." 

There  is  no  line,  straight  or  crooked,  suitable  for  a  national  boundary, 
upon  which  to  divide.  Trace  through,  from  east  to  west,  upon  the  Hne 
between  the  free  and  slave  country,  and  we  shall  find  a  little  more  than 
one-third  of  its  length  are  rivers,  easy  to  be  crossed,  and  populated,  or 
soon  to  be  populated,  thickly  upon  both  sides;  while  nearly  all  its  re 
maining  length  are  merely  surveyors'  lines,  over  which  peoi>le  may  walk 
back  and  forth  without  any  consciousness  of  their  presence.  No  part  of 
(his  line  can  be  made  any  more  difficult  to  ])ass  by  writing  it  down  tm 
paper  or  parchment  as  a  national  boundary.     The  fact  of  separation,  if  it 
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«Wttes,  gives  up,  oa  the  part  of  the  seceding  section,  the  fugitive  slave 
c^nse,  along  with  all  other  constitutional  obligati(»ns  upon  the  section 
weeded  from,  while  I  should  expect  no  treaty  stipulation  would  ever  be 
viade  to  take  its  place. 

But  there  is  another  diflSculty.     The  great  interior  region,  bounded  east 
\)j  tlie  Alleghauies,  north  by  the  British  dominions,  west  by  the  Kooky 
HoQQiains,  and  south  by  the  line  along  which  tlie  culture  of  corn  and 
eotton  meets,  and  which  includes  part  of  Virginia,  part  of  Tonncsscc,  all 
of  Kentucky,    Oliio,    Indiana,    Michigan,    Wisconsin,   Illinois,   Missouri, 
Kansas,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  and  the  Territories  of  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and 
part  of  Colorado,  already  has  above  ten  millions  of  people,  and  will  have 
fifty  millions  within  fifty  years,  if  not  prevented  by  any  political  folly  or 
mistake.    It  contains  more  than  one-third  of  the  country  owned  by  the 
United  States — certainly  more  than  one  million  of  square  miles.     Once 
half  .IS  populous  as  Massachusetts  already  is.  it  would  have  more  than 
serentT-five  millions  of  people.     A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that,  terri- 
*5rialljr  speaking,  it  is  the  great  body  of  the  Republic.     The  other  parts 
are  but  marginal  borders  to  it,  the  magnificent  region  sloping  west  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific  being  the  deepest,  and  also  the  richest 
in  undeveloped  resources.    In  the  production  of  provisions,  grains,  grasses, 
and  all  which  proceed  from  them,  this  great  interior  region  is  naturally 
nne  of  the  most  important  of  the  world.     Ascertain  from  the  statistics  the 
small  propoition  of  the  region  which  has  as  yet  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation, and  also  the  large  and  rapidly  increasing  amount  of  its  products, 
Md  we  shall  be  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  the  prospect  pre 
KDted.    And  yet  this  region  has  no  sea-coast — touches  no  ocean  any- 
vliere.    As  part  of  one  nation,  its  peojile  now  find,  and  may  forever  find, 
'heir  way  to  Europe  by  New  York,  to  South  America  and  Africa  by  New 
Orieana,  and  to  Asia  by  San  Francisco.     But  separate  our  common  coun- 
try Into  two  nations,  as  designed  by  the  ])rcscnt  rebellion,  and  every  man 
of  tliis  great  interior  region  is  thereby  cut  olf  from  some  one  or  more  of 
these  outlets,  not  perhaps  by  a  physical  barrier,  but  by  embarrassing  and 
onerous  trade  regulations. 

And  this  is  true,  wherever  a  dividing  or  boundary  line  may  be  fixed. 
^^  it  between  the  now  free  and  slave  country,  or  i)lace  it  south  of 
Kentnoky,  or  north  of  Ohio,  and  still  the  truth  remains  that  none  south 
of  it  can  trade  to  any  port  or  place  north  of  it,  and  none  north  of  it  can 
t^e  to  any  port  or  place  soutli  of  it,  except  upon  terms  dictated  by  a 
GoTeruraent  foreign  to  them.  Tlieso  outlets,  east,  west,  and  south,  are 
ittdigpensablo  to  the  well-being  of  the  peoj)le  inhabiting  and  to  inhabit 
"•is  vast  interior  region.  "Which  of  the  three  may  be  the  best  is  no 
piX)per  question.  All  are  better  than  either,  and  all  of  right  belong 
to  that  people  and  to  their  successors  forever.  True  to  themsehes, 
^7  will  not  ask  where  a  line  of  separation  shall  be,  but  will  vow 
'athex  that  there  shall  be  no  such  line.  Xor  are  the  marginal  regions 
*^  interested  in  these  communications  to  and  through  them  to  the  greiii 
23 
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ontside  world.  They  too,  and  each  of  them,  must  have  access  to  tills 
Egypt  of  the  West,  without  paying  toll  at  the  crossing  of  any  natfonal 
boundary. 

Our  national  strife  springs  not  from  our  permanent  part ;  not  from  the 
land  we  inhabit ;  not  from  our  national  homestead.  There  is  no  pOR^ible 
severing  of  this,  but  would  multiply  and  not  mitigate  evils  among  us.  In 
all  its  adaptations  and  aptitudes  it  demands  union  and  abhors  separation. 
In  fact,  it  would  ere  long  force  reunion,  however  much  of  blood  and 
treasure  the  separation  might  have  cost. 

Our  strife  pertains  to  ourselves — to  the  passing  generations  of  men ; 
and  it  can,  without  convulsion,  bo  hushed  forever  with  the  passing  of  one 
generation. 

In  this  view,  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  following  resolution  and 
articles  amendatory  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States : — 

Resolved  Jyy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemble  (two-thirds  of  both  Houses  con 
curring),  Tliat  the  following  articles  be  proposed  to  the  Legislatures  (or 
Conventions)  of  the  several  States  as  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  all  or  any  of  whicli  articles,  when  ratified  by  three 
fourths  of  the  said  Legislatures  (or  Conventions),  to  be  valid  as  part  or 
parts  of  the  said  Constitution,  viz. : — 

Article. — ^Every  State,  wherein  slavery  now  exists,  which  shall  abolish 
the  same  therein  at  any  time  or  times  before  the  first  day  of  January,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  and  nine  hundred,  shall  receive  com- 
pensation from  the  United  States  as  follows,  to  wit : 

The  President  of  the  United  States  shall  deliver  to  every  such  State 

bonds  of  the  United  States,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of per  cent 

])er  annum,  to  an  amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  sura  of for  each 

slave  shown  to  have  been  tlicrein  by  the  eighth  census  of  the  United 
States,  said  bonds  to  be  delivered  to  such  State  by  instalments,  or  in  one 
parcel,  at  the  completion  of  the  abolishment,  accordingly  as  the  same 
shall  hare  been  gradual,  or  at  one  time,  within  such  State;  and  interest 
shall  begin  to  run  upon  any  such  bond  only  from  the  proper  time  of  its 
delivery  as  aforesaid.  Any  State  having  received  bonds  as  aforesiiid,  and 
afterwards  reintroducing  or  tolerating  slavery  therein,  shall  refund  to  the 
United  States  the  bonds  so  received,  or  the  value  thereof,  and  all  interest 
oaid  thereon. 

Ar.TicLE. — All  slaves  who  shall  have  enjoyed  actual  treedom  by  the 
chances  of  the  war,  at  any  time  before  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  hhidl  bo 
forever  free;  but  all  owners  of  such,  who  shall  not  have  been  disloyal, 
shall  be  compensated  for  them  at  the  same  rates  as  is  provided  for  States 
adopting  abolishment  of  slavery,  but  in  such  way  that  no  slave  sliall  be 
twice  accounted  for. 

Article. — Congress  may  appropriate  money,  and  otherwise  provide 
for  colonizing  free  colored  persons,  with  their  own  consent,  at  any  place 
or  places  without  the  United  States. 

I  beg  indulgence  to  discuss  these  proposed  articles  at  some  length. 
Without  slavery  the  rebellion  could  never  have  existed ;  without  slavery 
It  could  not  continue. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  Union  there  is  great  diversity  of  sent?  vcai 
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*nd  of  policy  in  regard  to  slavery  and  the  African  race  amon^t  ns 

Some  would  perpetuate  slavery;  some  would  abolish  it  suddenly,  and 

"^thont  compensation ;  some  would  abolish  it  gradually,  and  with  com- 

peniation;   some  would  remove  the   freed  people  from   us,  and   some 

^onld  retain  them  with  us:  and  there  are  yet  other  minor  diversities. 

Becaose  of  these  diversities  wo  waste  much  strength  among  ourselves. 

Br  mutual  concession  we  should  harmonize   and  act  together.     This 

would  be  compromise ;  but  it  would  be  compromise  among  the  friends, 

and  not  with  the  enemies  of  the  Union.     These  articles  are  intended  to 

embody  a  plan  of  each  mutual  concessions.    If  the  plan  shall  be  adopted, 

it  is  assomed  that  emancipation  will  follow  in  at  least  several  of  the 

States. 

Asto  the  first  article,  the  main  points  are:  first,  the  emancipation; 
wcondly,  the  length  of  time  for  consummating  it — thirty-seven  years; 
and,  thirdly,  the  compensation. 

The  emancipation  will  be  unsatisfactory  to  the  advocates  of  perpetual 
davery;  but  the  length  of  time  should  greatly  mitigate  their  dissatisfac- 
tion.  The  time  spares  both  races  from  the  evils  of  sudden  derangement 
—in  fact,  from  the  necessity  of  any  derangement;  while  most  of  those 
whose  habitual  course  of  thought  will  be  disturbed  by  the  measure  will 
lj»ve  passed  away  before  its  consummation.     They  will  never  see  it. 
Another  class  will  hail  the  prospect  of  emancipation,  but  will  deprecate 
the  length  of  time.     They  will  feel  that  it  gives  too  little  to  the  now  liv- 
ing slaves.    But  it  really  gives  them  much.    It  saves  them  from  the  vagrant 
destitntion  which  must  largely  attend  immediate  emancipation  in  localitiei 
where  their  numbers  are  very  great ;  and  it  gives  the  inspiring  assurance 
that  their  posterity  shall  be  free  forever.     The  plan  leaves  to  each  Stato 
<*oosing  to  act  under  it,  to  abolish  slavery  now,  or  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
^fy,  or  at  any  intermediate  time,  or  by  degrees,  extending  over  the  whole 
w  any  part  of  the  period  ;  and  it  obliges  no  two  States  to  proceed  alike. 
It  abo  provides  for  compensation,  and  generally  the  mode  of  making  it. 
This,  it  would  seem,  must  further  mitigate  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  whu 
^vor  perpetual  slavery,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  to  receive  tho 
^mpensation.    Doubtless  some  of  those  who  are  to  pay  and  not  receive 
^  object.    Yet  the  measure  is  both  just  and  economical.     In  a  certain 
•^se  the  liberation  of  slaves  is  the  destruction  of  property — property 
'Vqnired  by  descent  or  by  purchase,  the  same  as  any  other  proi)erty.     It 
^%  no  less  true  for  having  been  often  said,  that  the  people  of  tho  South  are 
•lot  more  responsible  for  the  original  introduction  of  this  property  than 
Hre  the  people  of  the  North ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  how  unhesitat- 
Itigly  we  all  use  cotton  and  sugar,  and  share  the  profits  of  dealing  in  them, 
^t  may  not  be  quite  safe  to  say  that  the  South  has  been  more  re^.pon- 
^ble  than  the  North  for  its  continuance.     If,  then,  for  a  common  <>])jec( 
t.1118  property  is  to  be  sacrificed  is  it  not  just  that  it  be  done  at  a  commou 
oharge  ? 

And  if  with  less  money,  oi  money  more  easily  paid,  we  can  preserve 
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the  benefits  of  the  Union  by  this  means  than  we  can  by  the  war  alone,  !• 
it  not  also  economical  to  do  it?    Let  us  consider  it,  then.    Let  us  ascer- 
tain the  sum  we  have  expended  in  the  war  since  compensated  emancipation 
was  proposed  last  March,  and  consider  whether,  if  that  measore  had  been 
promptly  accepted  by  even  some  of  the  slaye  States,  the  same  anm  wonld 
not  have  done  more  to  close  the  war  tlian  has  been  otherwise  done.    If 
so,  the  measure  would  save  money,  and,  in  that  view,  would  be  a  prudent 
and  economical  measure.     Certainly  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pay  something  as 
it  is  pay  nothing ;  but  it  is  easier  to  pay  a  large  sum  than  it  is  to  pay  a 
larger  one.    And  it  is  easier  to  pay  any  sum  when  we  are  able,  than  it  is 
to  pay  it  before  we  are  able.    The  war  requires  large  sums,  and  requires 
thorn  at  once.     The  aggregate  sum  necessary  for  compensated  emanci[«a- 
lion  of  course  would  be  large.     But  it  would  require  no  ready  cash,  nor 
the  bonds  even,  any  faster  than  the  emancipation  progresses.    Tliis  might 
r.ot,  and  probably  would  not,  close  before  the  end  of  the  thirty-seven 
years.    At  that  time  we  shall  probably  have  a  hundred  millions  of  people 
to  share  the  burden,  instead  of  thirty-one  millions,  as  now.    And  not  only 
HO,  but  the  increase  of  our  population  may  be  expected  to  continne  for  s 
long  time  after  that  period  as  rapidly  as  before ;  because  our  territory  will 
uot  have  become  full.    I  do  no  state  this  inconsiderately. 

At  the  same  ratio  of  increase  which  we  have  maintained,  on  an  average 
from  our  first  national  census,  in  1700,  until  that  of  1860,  we  should,  in 
1900,  have  a  population  of  one  hundred  and  three  million  two  hundred 
and  eight  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifteen.  And  why  may  we  not  con 
tinue  that  ratio — far  beyond  that  period  ?  Our  abundant  room — our  bix>ad 
national  homestead — is  our  ample  resource.  Were  our  territory  as  limited 
.••.s  are  the  Britisli  Isles,  very  certainly  our  population  could  not  exi>and  as 
^tated.  Instead  of  receiving  tlio  foreign  born  as  now,  we  should  be  com- 
pelled to  send  part  of  the  native  born  away.  But  such  is  not  our  condi- 
tion. We  have  two  million  nine  hundred  and  sixty-three  thousand 
S'[uare  miles.  Europe  has  three  million  and  eight  hundred  thousand, 
v\  itli  a  poi)ulation  averaging  seventy-three  and  one-third  persons  to  the 
r^iuare  mile.  Why  may  not  our  country  at  some  time  average  as  many? 
Is  it  less  fertile?  Has  it  more  waste  surface,  by  mountains,  rivers,  lakes, 
deserts,  or  otlier  causes?  Is  it  inferior  to  Euroi)e  in  any  natural  advan- 
tage? If  then  we  are,  at  some  time,  to  be  as  populous  as  Europe,  how 
f^oon  ?  As  to  when  tljis  may  be,  we  can  judge  by  the  past  and  the  present; 
i:s  to  when  it  will  be,  if  ever,  depends  much  on  whether  wo  maintain  the 
I^nion.  k^overal  of  our  States  are  already  above  the  average  of  Euri»pe — 
seventy-three  and  a  tliird  to  the  square  mile.  Massachusetts  one  hundred 
nnd  fifty-seven  ;  Rhode  Island  one  hundred  and  thirty-three ;  Connecticut 
ninety-nine;  New  York  nnd  Xew  Jersey,  each  eigljty.  Also  two  other 
great  States,  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  are  not  far  below,  the  former  having 
sixty-tliree  and  the  latter  fifty-nine.  The  States  already  above  the 
Kurupean  average,  except  New  York,  have  increased  in  as  rapid  a  ratio. 
fcin  3e  ;>assing  that  point,  as  ever  before  ;  while  no  one  of  them  is  equal  to 
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•oine  other  parts  of  our  country  m  natural  capacity  for  sustaining  a  dense 
lopalation. 

Taking  the  nation  in  the  aggregate,  and  wo  find  its  population  and  rat^o 
of  increaae,  for  the  sevei-al  decennial  periods,  to  be  as  follows  — 

1799 3,929,827 

1800 5,305,937  35.02  per  cent  ratio  of  increase. 

1810 7,239,8U  86.45  "  "  *' 

1820 9,638,131  33.13  "  "  " 

1830 12,866,020  33.49  "  "  " 

1840 17,069,453  32.67  "  "  ** 

1850 23,191,876  35.87  **  "  " 

X860 81,443,790  35.58  "  "  " 

This  shows  an  average  decennial  increase  of  34,60  per  cent,  in  popula- 
tion through  the  seventy  years,  from  our  first  to  our  last  census  yet  taker 
It  i«  seen  that  the  ratio  of  increase,  at  no  one  of  these  two  periods,  is 
either  two  per  cent,  below  or  two  per  cent,  above  the  average ;  thus  show- 
ing how  inflexible,  and  consequently  how  reliable,  the  law  of  increase  in 
our  ca^e  is.     Assuming  that  it  will  continue,  it  gives  the  following  re- 
sults:— 

1870 42,323,341 

1880 50,967,216 

1890 76,677,872 

1900 103,208,415 

1910 138,918,526 

1020 186,984,335 

1930 251,680,914 

These  figures  show  that  our  country  may  be  as  populous  as  Europe  now 
•8  »t  some  point  between  1920  and  1930— say  about  1925 — our  territory, 
2t  leventy-tliree  and  a  third  persons  to  the  square  mile,  being  of  capacity 
^  contain  two  hundred  and  seventeen  million  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
^  thousand. 

*Vnd  we  will  reach  this,  too,  if  we  do  not  ourselves  relinquish  the  chance, 

y  the  folly  and  evils  of  disunion,  or  by  long  and  exhausting  wars  spring- 

'^S  from  the  only  great  element  of  national  discord  among  us.     While  it 

^not  be  foreseen  exactly  how  mucli  one  huge  example  of  secesr>ion, 

"tJeding  lesser  ones  indefinitely,  would  retard  population,  civilization,  and 

/**^«perity,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  extent  of  it  would  be  very  great  and 

^jurious. 

He  proposed  emancipation  would  shorten  the  war,  perpetuate  peace, 
'^^^ure  Uiis  increase  of  population,  and  proportionately  the  wealth  of  the 
^^tmtry.  With  these  we  should  pay  all  the  emancipation  would  cost, 
^*^*5ctberwith  our  other  debt,  easier  than  we  should  pay  our  other  debt  witli- 
**^tit  If  we  had  allowed  our  old  national  debt  to  run  at  six  per  cent,  per 
^'»num,  simple  interest,  from  the  end  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle  until 
^•^-dRT,  without  paying  anything  on  either  principal  or  interest,  each  man 
^f  us  would  owe  less  upon  that  debt  now  than  each  man  owed  upon  it 
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ilien ;  and  this  because  our  increase  of  men,  througb  the  whole  )  driocl, 
has  been  greater  than  six  per  cent. ;  has  run  faster  than  the  interest  upon 
tlie  debt.  Thus,  time  alone  relieves  a  debtor  nation,  so  long  as  its  popn- 
lation  increases  faster  than  unpaid  interest  accumulates  on  its  debt. 

This  fact  would  be  no  excuse  for  delaying  payment  of  what  is  justly 
due ;  but  it  shows  the  great  importance  of  time  in  this  connection — the 
great  advantage  of  a  policy  by  which  we  shall  not  have  to  pay  until  we 
number  a  hundred  millions,  what,  by  a  diiferent  policy,  we  would  have  to 
now,  when  we  number  but  thirty-one  millions.  In  a  word,  it  shows  that 
8  dollar  will  be  much  harder  to  pay  for  the  war  than  will  be  a  dollar  for  the 
emancipation  on  the  proposed  x>lan.  And  then  the  latter  wiU  cost  no 
blood,  no  precious  life.     It  will  be  a  saving  of  both. 

As  to  the  second  article,  I  think  it  would  be  impracticable  to  return  to 
bondage  the  class  of  persons  therein  contemplated.  Some  of  them,  doubt- 
less, in  the  property  sense,  belong  to  loyal  owners;  and  hence  proviiuon 
is  made  in  this  article  for  compensating  such. 

The  third  article  relates  to  the  future  of  the  freed  people.  It  does  not 
oblige,  but  merely  authorizes  Congress  to  aid  in  colonizing  such  as  may 
consent.  This  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  objectionable  on  the  one  hand  or 
on  the  other,  insomuch  as  it  comes  to  nothing  unless  by  the  mutual  con 
sent  of  the  people  to  be  deported,  and  the  American  voters,  through  then 
representatives  in  Congress. 

I  cannot  make  it  better  known  than  it  already  is,  that  I  strongly  favor 
colonization.  And  yet  I  wish  to  say  there  is  an  objection  urged  against 
free  colored  persons  remaining  in  the  country  which  is  largely  imaginary, 
if  not  sometimes  malicious. 

It  is  insisted  that  their  presence  would  injure  and  displace  white  labor 
and  white  laborers.  If  there  ever  could  be  a  proper  time  for  mere  catch 
arguments,  that  time  surely  is  not  now.  In  times  like  the  present  men 
should  utter  nothing  for  which  they  would  not  willingly  be  responsible 
through  time  and  in  eternity.  Is  it  true,  then,  tliat  colored  people  can 
displace  any  more  white  labor  by  being  free  than  by  remiuning  slaves  ? 
If  they  stay  in  their  old  places,  they  jostle  no  white  laborers ;  if  they  leave 
their  old  places,  they  leave  them  open  to  white  laborers.  Logically,  there 
is  neither  more  nor  less  of  it.  Emancipation,  oven  without  deportation, 
would  probably  enhance  the  wages  of  white  labor,  and,  very  surely,  would 
not  reduce  them.  Thus  the  customary  amount  of  labor  would  still  have 
to  be  performed — the  freed  people  would  surely  not  do  more  than  their 
old  proi)ortion  of  it,  and  very  probably  for  a  time  would  do  less,  leaving 
an  increased  part  to  white  laborers,  bringing  their  labor  into  greater 
demand,  and  consequently  enhancing  the  wages  of  it.  With  deportation, 
even  to  a  limited  extent,  enhanced  wages  to  white  labor  is  matliematicaUy 
certain.  Labor  is  like  any  other  c()mmo<lity  in  the  market — increase  the 
demand  for  it  and  you  increase  the  price  of  it.  Reduce  the  supply  of 
black  labor,  by  colonizing  the  black  laborer  out  of  the  country,  and  by 
precisely  so  much  you  Increase  the  demand  for  and  wages  of  white  Iftbor. 
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But  it  ib  dreaded  that  the  freed  people  will  Kwarin  forth  and  coxet  the 
wliole  land!  Are  thej  not  already  in  the  land?  Will  liberation  make 
them  any  more  numerous  ?  Etjually  distributed  among  the  whites  of  the 
vhole  country,  and  there  would  be  bat  one  colored  to  seven  whites. 
Cwild  the  one,  in  any  way,  greatly  disturb  the  seven?  There  are  many 
ootomunities  now  having  more  than  one  free  colored  person  to  seven 
whites;  and  this,  without  any  api)arent  consciousness  of  evil  from  it. 
The  District  of  Columbia  and  the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  are 
allin  this  condition.  The  District  has  more  than  one  free  colored  to  six 
whites:  and  yet,  in  its  frequent  petitions  to  Congress,  I  believe  it  has 
ne?er  presented  the  presence  of  free  colored  persons  as  on©  of  its  griev- 
ances. Hut  why  should  emancipation  South  send  the  freed  people  North? 
People  of  any  color  seldom  run  unless  there  be  something  to  run  from 
Heretoiore  colored  people  to  some  extent  have  fled  North  from  bondage ; 
and  now,  perhafts,  from  bondage  and  destitutiott.  But  if  gradual  eman- 
cipation and  deportation  be  adopted,  they  will  have  neither  to  flee  from. 
Their  old  masters  will  give  them  wages  at  least  until  new  laborers  can  be 
procured,  and  the  freedraen  in  turn  will  gladly  give  their  labor  for  the 
wages  till  new  homes  can  be  found  for  them  in  congenial  climes  and  with 
people  of  their  own  blood  and  race.  This  proposition  can  be  trusted  on 
the  mutual  interests  involved.  And  in  any  event,  cannot  the  North  de- 
cide for  itself  whether  to  receive  thein  ? 

Again,  as  practice  proves  more  than  theory,  in  any  case,  has  there  been 
tny  irruption  of  colored  people  northwai'd  because  of  the  abolishment 
ufdavery  in  this  District  last  spring? 

Vhat  I  have  sjiid  of  the  proportion  of  free  colored  persons  to  the 
'whites  in  the  District  is  from  the  census  of  1860,  having  no  reference  to 
persons  called  contrabands,  nor  to  those  made  free  by  the  act  of  Congress 
abolishing  slavery  here. 

The  plan  consisting  of  these  articles  is  recommended,  not  but  that  a 
Restoration  of  national  authority  would  be  accepted  without  its  adoption. 
Kor  will  the  war,  nor  prot'cedinps  under  the  i^roclaniation  of  Septem- 
ber 22,  1862,  be  stayed  because  of  the  recommendation  of  this  jdan.     Its 
timely  adoption,  I  doubt  not,  would  bring  restoration,  and  thereby  stay 
both. 

And,  notwithstanding  this  plan,  the  recommendation  that  Congress 
provide  by  law  for  compensating  any  State  which  may  adopt  emancipa* 
tioD  before  this  plan  shall  have  been  acted  upon,  is  liereby  earnestly  re- 
newed. Such  would  be  only  an  advanced  part  of  the  plan,  and  the  same 
tfgiiments  apply  to  both. 

This  plan  is  recommended  as  a  means,  not  in  exclusion  of,  but  addi- 
tional to,  all  others  for  restoring  and  preserving  the  national  authority 
throughout  the  Union.  The  subject  is  presented  exclusively  in  its  eco- 
nomical aspect.  The  plan  would,  I  am  confident,  secure  peace  mt)re 
speedily,  and  maintain  it  more  permanently,  than  can  bo  done  by  force 
done;  while  all  it  would  cost,  considering  amountSi  and  manner  of  pay 
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ment,  and  times  of  i)ayinent,  would  be  easier  paid  than  will  be  the  ad 
tional  cost  of  the  war,  if  wo  solely  rely  upon  force.  It  is  much — ▼< 
much — that  it  would  cost  no  blood  at  all. 

The  plan  is  proposed  as  X)ermanent  constitutional  law.  It  cannot  \ 
come  such,  without  the  concurrence  of,  first,  tv^^o-thirds  of  Congress,  ai 
afterwards  three-fourths  of  the  States.  The  requisite  three-fourths  of  ti 
States  will  necessarily  include  seven  of  the  slave  States.  Their  concn 
rcnce,  if  obtained,  will  give  assurance  of  their  severally  adopting  cma 
cipation,  at  no  very  distant  day,  upon  the  new  constitutional  terms.  Th 
assurance  would  end  the  struggle  now,  and  save  the  Union  forever. 

I  do  not  forget  the  gravity  which  should  characterize  a  paper  addresM 
to  the  Congress  of  the  nation  by  the  Chief  Slagistrato  of  the  nation.  N« 
do  I  forget  that  some  of  you  are  my  seniors ;  nor  that  many  of  you  ha^ 
nicire  experience  than  I  in  the  conduct  of  public  affairs.  Yet  I  trust  tha 
m  view  of  the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  me,  you  will  perceive  i 
want  of  respect  to  yourselves  in  any  undue  earnestness  I  may  seem  1 
display. 

Is  it  doubted,  then,  that  the  plan  I  propose,  if  adopted,  would  short4 
the  war,  and  thus  lessen  its  expenditure  of  money  and  of  blood?  Is 
doubted  that  it  would  restore  the  national  authority  and  national  pro 
pcrity,  and  perpetuate  both  indefinitely  ?  Is  it  doubted  that  we  here- 
Congress  and  Executive — can  secure  its  adoption?  Will  not  the  go< 
people  respond  to  a  united  and  earnest  appeal  from  us?  Can  we,  a 
they,  by  any  other  means,  so  certainly  or  so  speedily  assure  these  vil 
objects?  AVe  can  succeed  only  by  concert.  It  is  not  *^  Can  any  of  us  im 
gino  better?"  but  "Can  we  all  do  better?"  Object  whatsoever  is  possib! 
still  the  question  recurs,  *'  Can  we  do  better?"  The  dogmas  of  the  qui 
past  are  inadequate  to  the  stormy  present.  Tlio  occasion  is  piled  lii; 
vvitli  ditiicultv,  and  we  must  rise  with  tlio  occasion.  As  our  case  is  ne 
SO  we  must  think  anew,  and  act  anew.  We  must  disinthrall  oui'^elv( 
and  then  we  shall  save  our  country. 

Fellow-citizens,  we  cannot  escape  history.  We  of  this  Congress  ai 
This  Administration  will  be  remembered  in  spite  of  ourselves.  No  p< 
sonal  si<,'nificance  or  insignificance  can  spare  one  or  another  of  us.  T 
ricry  trial  tlirough  which  we  pass  will  light  us  down  in  honor  or  dishon 
to  the  latest  generation.  We  say  that  we  are  for  the  Union.  The  woi 
'vill  not  forget  that  we  say  this.  We  know  how  to  save  the  Union.  T 
world  knows  we  do  know  how  to  save  it.  We — even  we  here — hold  t 
power  and  bear  the  responsibility.  In  giving  freedom  to  the  slave  we  f 
sure  freedom  to  the  free — honorable  alike  in  what  we  give  and  what  ^ 
preserve.  We  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last  best  hope  of  cart 
Other  means  may  succeed  ;  tliis  could  not,  cannot  fail.  The  way  is  plai 
peaceful,  generous,  just — a  way  which,  if  followed,  the  world  will  forev 
applaud,  and  God  must  forever  bless.  Abkaham   Lincoln, 
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At  the  very  ontset  of  the  session,  resolutions  were  in- 
trodneed  by  the  opponents  of  the  Administration,  censur- 
ing, in  strong  terms,  its  arrest  of  individuals  in  tlie  loyal 
States,  suspected  of  giving,  or  intending  to  give,  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  rebellion.    These  arrests  were  denounced 
as  ntterly  unwarranted  by  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States,  and  as  involving  the  subversion  of  the 
public  liberties.     In  the  Senate,  the  general  subject  was 
discussed  in  a  debate,  commencing  on  the  8th  of  Decem- 
ber, the  opponents  of  the  Administration  setting  forth 
veiy  folly  and  very  strongly  their  opinion  of  the  unjusti- 
fiable nature  of  this  action,  and  its  friends  vindicating  it, 
as  made  absolutely  necessary  by  the  -emergencies  of  the 
case.    Every  department  of  the  Government,  and  every 
section  of  the  country,  were  filled  at  the  outset  of  the  war 
with  men  actively  engaged  in  doing  the  work  of  spies 
and  informers  for  the  rebel  authorities ;  and  it  was  known 
that,  in  repeated  instances,  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the 
Government  had  been  betrayed  and  defeated   by  these 
aiders  and  abettors  of  treason.    It  became  absolutely 
necessary,  not  for  purposes  of  punishment,  but  of  preven 
tion,  to  arrest  these  men  in  the  injurious  and  perhaps 
fetal  action  they  were  preparing  to  take ;  and  on  this 
ground  the  action  of  the  Government  was  vindicated  and 
justified  by  the  Senate.     On  the  8th  of  December,  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  a  bill  was  introduced,  declaring 
the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  haheas  corpus  to  liave  been 
required  by  the  public  safety  ;  confirming  and  declaring 
valid  all  arrests    and  imprisonments,   by  whomsoever 
niade  or  caused  to  be  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
President ;  and  indemnifying  the  President,  secretaries, 
heads  of  departments,  and  all  persons  who  have  been 
concerned  in  making  such  arrests,  or  in  doing  or  advising 
any  such  acts,  and  making  void  all  prosecutions  and  pro- 
ceedings whatever  against  them  in  relation  to  the  matters 
ia  question.     It  also  authorized  the  President,  during  the 
existence  of  the  war,  to  declare  the  suspension  of  the  writ 
^'('habeas  ccrrpus^  "at  such  times,  and  in  such  places, 
and  with  regard  to  such  persons,  as  in  his  judgnvmt  the 
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public  safety  may  require."    This  bill  was  x>assed,  receiv- 
ing ninety  votes  in  its  favor,  and  forty-live  iigainst  it.    It 
was  taken  up  in  the  Senate  on  the  22(1  of  December,  and 
after  a  discussion  of  several  days,  a  new  bill  was  substi- 
tuted and  passed ;  ayes  33,  noes  7.    This  was  taken  up 
in  the  House  on  the  18th  of  February,  and  the  substitute 
of  the  Senate  was  rejected.    This  led  to  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  conference,  wliich  recommended  tha^X 
the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendments,  and  that  the  biXi? 
substantially  as  it  came  from  the  House,  be  passed.   TliJa 
report  was  agreed  to  after  long  debate,  and  the  bill  th'W-i* 
became  a  law. 

The  relations  in  which  the  rebel  States  were  placed 
their  acts  of  secession  towards  the  General  Govemme 
became  a  topic  of  discusion  in  the  House  of  Represent 
tJves,  in  a  debate  which  arose  on  the  8th  of  January,  up< 
an  item  in  the  Appropriation  BiU,  limiting  the  amount 
be  paid  to  certain  commissioners  to  the  amount  that  miglit  ^ 
be  collected  from  taxes  in  the  insurrectionary  States.    Mr*'- 
Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  pronounced  the  opinion  tha^-^ 
the  Constitution  did  not  embrace  a  State  that  was  in  arni^ 
against  tlie  Government  of  the  United  States.   He  maintain- 
ed tliat  those  States  held  towards  us  the  position  of  alien 
en(nnies — that  every  obligation  existing  between  them  and 
us  had  been  annulled,  and  that  with  regard  to  all  the 
Soutliern  States  in  rebellion,  the  Constitution  has  no  bind- 
ing force  and  no  application.     This  position  was  very 
strongly  controverted  hj  men  of  both  parties.     Those  who 
were  not  in  full  sympathy  with  the  Administration  opposed 
it,  because  it  denied  to  the  Southern  people  the  protection 
of  the  Constitution  ;  while  many  Republicans  regarded  it 
as  a  virtual  acknowledgment  of  the  validity  and  actual 
force  of  the  ordinances  of  secession  passed  by  the  Rebel 
Stat(^s.      Mr.  Thomas,  of  Massachusetts,  expressed  the 
sentiment  of  the  latter  class  very  clearly  when  he  said 
that  one  object  of  the  bill  under  discussion  was  to  impose 
a  tax  upon  States  in  rebellion — that  our  only  authority 
tbr  so  doing  was  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States— 
and  that  we  could  only  do  it  on  the  ground  that  the  author- 
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Ity  of  tLe  Government  over  those  States  is  just  as  valid 
How  as  it  was  before  the  acts  of  secession  were  passed, 
and  that  every  one  of  those  acts  is  utterly  null  and  void. 
Uo  vote  was  taken  which  declared  directly  the  opinion 
of  the  House  on  the  theoretical  question  thus  involved. 

The  employment  of  negroes  as  soldiers  was  subjected  to 
fi  vigorous  discussion,  started  on  the  27th  of  January,  by 
Ml  amendment  offered  to  a  pending  bill  by  Mr.  Stevens,, 
directing  the  President  to  raise,  ann,  and  equip  as  many 
"Volunteers  of  African  descent  as  he  might  deem  useful, 
'or  such  term  of  service  as  he  might  think  proper,  not 
^^ceeding  five  years — ^to  be  officered  by  white  or  black 
J>«r8ons,  in  the  President's  discretion — slaves  to  be  accopt- 
^^  as  well  as  freemen.     The  members  from  the  Border 
States  opposed  this  proposition  with  great  earnestness,  as 
'^^rtain  to  do  great  harm  to  the  Union  cause  among  their  con- 
stituents, by  arousing  prejudices  which,  whether  reason- 
able or  not,  were  very  strong,  and  against  which  argument 
"^vould  be  found  utterly  unavailing.     Mr.  Crittenden,  of 
Kentucky,  objected  to  it  mainly  because  it  would  convert 
the  war  against  the  rebellion  into  a  servile  war,  and  es- 
tablish abolition  as  the  main  end  for  which  the  war  was 
carried  on.     Mr.  Sedgwick,  of  New  York,  vindicated  th(^ 
policy  suggested,  as  having  been  dictated  rather  by  neces- 
sity than  choice.     He  pointed  out  the  various  steps  by 
which  the  President,  as  the  responsible  head  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, had -endeavored  to  prosecute  the  war  success- 
fuUy  without  interfering  with  slavery,  and  showed  also 
how  the  refusal  of  the  Rebel  States  to  return  to  their 
allogiance  had  compelled  him  to  advance,  step  by  step, 
to  the  moj^  rigorous  and  effective  policy  which  had  now 
become  inevitable.     After  considerable  further  discussion, 
the  bill,  embodying  substantially  the  amendment  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  was  passed ;  ayes  83,  noes  54.     On  reaching  the 
Senate  it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs, 
which,  on  the  12th  of  February,  reported  against  its  pas- 
sage, on  the  ground  that  the  autherity  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  confer  upon  the  President  was  already  sufficient- 
ly ;]p:anted  in  the  act  of  the  previous  session,  approved 
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July  17,  1862,  which  authorized  the  President  to  emplo 
ill  any  military  or  naval  service  for  which  they  might  1 
found  competent,  persons  of  African  descent. 

One  of  the  most  important  acts  of  the  session  was  thj 
which  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  national  force  b; 
enrolling  and  drafting  the  militia  of  the  whole  country- 
each  State  being  required  to  contribute  its  quota  in  tk 
ratio  of  its  population,  and  the  whole  force,  when  raised 
to  be  under  tlie  control  of  the  President.  Some  measoi 
of  the  kind  seemed  to  have  been  rendered  absolutely  n 
cessary  by  the  revival  of  party  spirit  throughout  the  loy 
States,  and  by  the  active  and  effective  efforts  made  1 
the  Democratic  party,  emboldened  by  the  results  of  tl 
fall  elections  of  1862,  to  discourage  and  prevent  volunte€ 
ing.  So  successful  had  they  been  in  this  work,  that  tl 
Grovernment  seemed  likely  to  fail  in  its  efforts  to  rai 
men  for  another  campaign ;  and  it  was  to  avert  this  threa 
ening  evil  that  the  bill  in  question  was  brought  forwai 
for  the  action  of  Congress.  It  encountered  a  violent  resis 
ance  from  the  opposition  party,  and  especially  from  tho 
members  whose  sympatliies  with  the  secessionists  we 
the  moat  distinctly  marked.  But  after  the  rejection  < 
numerous  amendments,  more  or  less  affecting  its  charabt 
and  force,  it  was  passed  in  the  Senate,  and  taken  up  i 
the  23d  of  February  in  tlie  House,  where  it  encounter* 
a  similar  ordeal.  It  contained  various  provisions  f 
exempting  from  service  persons  upon  whom  others  we 
most  directly  and  entirely  dependent  for  support- — such 
the  only  son  of  a  widow,  the  only  son  of  aged  and  infir 
parents  who  relied  upon  liim  for  a  maintenance,  &c. 
allowed  drafted  persons  to  procure  substitutes ;  and, 
cover  the  cases  in  which  the  prices  of  substitutes  mig 
become  exorbitant,  it  also  provided  that  upon  payme 
of  three  hundred  dollars  the  Government  itself  wou 
procure  a  substitute,  and  release  the  person  drafted  fro 
service.  The  bill  was  passed  in  the  House,  with  son 
amendments,  by  a  vote  of  115  to  49 ;  and  the  amendmen 
being  concurred  in  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  became  a  lai 

One  section  of  this  act  required  the  President  to  issi 
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^  proclamation  ofTering  au  amnesty  to  deserters,  and  lie 
ttMSoidingly  issued  it,  in  the  following  words : — 

A  PROCLAMATION. 
By  the  President  of  th^  United  States  of  America. 

Executive  Maxsiom,  Wa9Uixcton,  March.  10, 1S83. 

Inpnranance  of  the  twenty-sixtli  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  entitled 
*'AnActfor  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  National  Forces,  and  for  other 
pnrposes,"  approved  on  the  third  of  March,  in  the  year  one  thousand  eight 
iiBodredaQd  sixty-three,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President,  and  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  anny  and  navy  of  the  L^nited  States,  do  hereby  order  and 
command  that  all  soldiers  enlisted  or  drafted  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  now  absent  from  their  regiments  without  leave,  shall  forthwith 
retorn  to  their  respective  regiments ;  and  I  do  hereby  declare  and  pro- 
claim that  all  soldiers  now  absent  from  their  respective  regiments  without 
ittTe,  who  shall,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  1868,  report  thcm- 
*lv«s  at  any  rendezvous  designated  by  tlie  General  Orders  of  the  War 
I^^partment,  No.  58,  hereto  annexed,  may  be  restored  to  their  respective 
^igimciita  without  punishment,  except  the  forfeiture  of  pay  and  allow- 
•Mea  during  their  absence ;  and  all  who  do  not  return  within  the  time 
ibove  specified  shall  be  arrested  as  deserters,  and  punished  as  the  law 
provides. 

And  whereas  evil-disposed  and  disloyal  persons,  at  sundry  places,  have 
enticed  and  procured  soldiers  to  desert  and  absent  tliemselves  from  their 
^ment.'S  thereby  weakening  the  strength  of  the  armies,  and  i>rolonging 
t'le  war,  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  and  cruelly  exposing  the 
fallant  and  faithful  soldiers  remaining  in  tlio  ranks  to  increased  hardships 
and  dangers : 

1  do  therefore  call  upon  all  patriotic  and  faithful  citizens  to  oppose  and 
i^jt  the  aforementioned  dangerous  and  treasonable  crimes,  and  aid  in 
i^itoring  to  their  regiments  all  soldiers  absent  without  leave,  and  assist 
w  the  execution  of  the  act  of  Congress  for  ''  Enrolling  and  calling  out  the 
National  Forces,  and  for  other  purposes,"  and   to  support  the  proper 
Mthorities  in  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  olTenders  against  said 
art,  and  aid  in  suppressing  the  insurrection  and  the  rebellion. 
In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  liand. 
Done  ut  the  City  of  Washington,  this  tenth  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventh. 

Abrauam  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

Edwin  M,  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

Tlie  finances  of  tlie  country  enlisted  a  good  deal  of 
uttention  during  this  session.     It  was  necessary  to  pro- 
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^'ide  in  some  way  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  alfi 
for  a  currency  ;  and  two  bills  were  accordingly  introduce 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  session  relating  to  these  two  sul 
jects.  The  Financial  Bill,  as  finally  passed  by  botl 
Houses,  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  fa 
borrow  and  issue  bonds  for  nine  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  at  not  more  than  six  per  cent,  interest,  ani 
payable  at  a  time  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fort; 
years.  It  also  authorized  the  Secretary  to  issue  treasux 
notes  to  the  amount  of  four  hundred  millions  of  dollar 
bearing  interest,  and  also  notes  not  bearing  interest  to  il 
amount  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollar 
While  this  bill  Was  pending,  a  joint  resolution  w- 
passed  by  both  Houses,  authorizing  the  issuing  of  trea. 
ury  notes  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  millions  C 
dollars,  to  meet  the  immediate  wants  of  the  soldiers  an 
sailors  in  the  service. 

The  President  announced  that  he  had  signed  this  resc 
lution,  in  the  following 

MESSAGE. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Hepresentatives : — 

I  have  signed  the  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the  immediate  pa] 
inent  of  the  arnij  and  navy  of  the  United  States,  passed  by  the  Houf 
of  Representatives  on  the  14th,  and  hy  the  Senate  on  the  15th  ins 
Tlie  joint  resolution  is  a  simple  authority,  amounting,  however,  under  tt 
existing  circumstances,  to  a  direction  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  1 
make  an  additional  issue  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  Unit€ 
States  notes,  if  so  much  money  is  needed,  for  the  payment  of  the  arm 
and  navy.  My  approval  is  given  in  order  that  every  possible  facility  mi 
be  attbrded  for  the  prompt  discharge  of  all  arrears  of  pay  due  to  our  so 
diers  and  our  sailors. 

While  giving  this  approval,  however,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  express  xr 
sincere  regret  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  authorize  so  large  f 
additional  issue  of  United  States  notes,  when  this  circulation,  and  that  < 
the  suspended  banks  together,  have  become  already  so  redundant  as  1 
increase  prices  beyond  real  values,  thereby  augmenting  the  cost  of  livin 
to  the  injury  of  labor,  and  the  cost  of  supplies — to  the  injury  of  the  who 
country.  It  seems  very  plain  that  continued  issues  of  United  States  note 
without  any  check  to  the  issues  uf  suspended  banks,  and  without  adequa 
provision  for  the  raising  of  money  by  loans,  and  for  funding  the  issues,  i 
dM  to  keep  them  within  duo  limits,  must  soon  produce  disastrous  cons 
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qpences;  and  this  matter  appears  to  me  so  important  that  I  feel  bonnd  to 
avail  n)y8elf  <»f  this  occasion  to  ask  the  special  att<jntion  of  Congress  to  it 
That  Congress  has  power  to  regulate  the  cnrrency  of  the  country  can 
liudly  admit  of  doubt,  and  that  a  judicious  measure  to  prevent  the  dete- 
rioration of  this  cnrrency,  by  a  reasonable  taxation  of  bank  circulation 
or  othorwiae,  is  needed,  seems  equally  clear.  Independently  of  this  g<in- 
eral  consideration,  it  would  be  niyust  to  the  peoi>le  at  large  to  exempt 
Ittnks  enjoying  the  special  privilege  of  circulation,  from  their  just  propor- 
tion of  the  public  burdens. 

In  order  to  raise  money  by  way  of  loans  most  easily  and  cheaply,  it  is 
clearly  necessary  to  give  every  possible  support  to  the  public  credit.     To 
that  end,  a  uniform  currency,  in  which  taxes,  subscriptions,  loans,  and  all 
other  ordinary  public  dues  may  be  paid,  is  almost  if  not  quite  indispensa- 
Ue.  Such  a  cnrrency  can  bo  furnished  by  banking  associations  authorize<l 
nnder  a  general  act  of  Congress,  as  suggested  in  my  message  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  session.     The  securing  of  this  circulation  by  the  pledge 
of  the  United  States  bonds,  as  herein  suggested,  would  still  further  facili- 
tate loans,  by  increasing  the  present  and  causing  a  future  demand  for 
■och  bonds. 

In  view  of  the  actnal  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Government,  and 
of  the  greater  embarrassment  sure  to  come  if  the  necessary  means  of  re- 
lief be  not  afforded,  I  feel  that  I  should  not  perform  my  duty  by  a  simiile 
•nnouncement  of  my  approval  of  the  joint  resolution,  which  proposes 
relief  only  by  increasing  the  circulation,  without  expressing  my  earnest 
desire  that  measures,  such  in  substance  as  that  I  have  just  referred  to,  may 
recvive  the  early  sanction  of  Congress.    By  such  measures,  in  my  oi)inion, 
will  payment  be  most  certainly  secured,  not  only  to  the  army  and  navy, 
hnttoall  honest  creditors  of  the  Government,  and  satisfactory  provision 

"lade  for  future  demands  on  the  Treasury. 

Abuadam  Lincoln. 

The  second  bill — that  to  provide  a  national  currency, 
secured  by  a  pledge  of  United  States  stocks,  and  to  provide 
for  the  circulation  and  redemption  thereof,  was  passed  in 
the  Senate — ayes  twenty-three,  noes  twenty-one ;  and  in 
the  House,  ayes  seventy-eight,  noes  sixty-four — under 
the  twofold  conviction  that  so  long  as  the  war  continued 
the  country  must  have  a  large  supply  of  paper  money, 
and  that  it  was  also  highly  desirable  that  this  money 
should  be  national  in  its  character,  and  rest  on  the  faith 
of  the  Government  as  its  security. 

Another  act  of  importance,  passed  by  Congress  at  this 
s*^8sion,  was  the  admission  of  West  Viiginia  into  the 
l-nion.    The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  declares 
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that  no  new  State  shall  be  fonned  within  the  jurisdictioi 
of  any  State  without  the  consent  of  the  legislature  of  tin 
State  concerned,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.  The  mail 
question  on  which  the  admission  of  the  new  State  turned, 
therefore,  was  whether  that  State  had  been  formed  with 
the  consent  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia.  The  facts  of 
the  case  were  these :  In  the  ^vinter  of  1860-61,  the  Legis- 
lature of  Virginia,  convened  in  extra  session,  had  called 
a  convention,  to  be  held  on  the  14tU  of  February,  1861. 
at  Richmond,  to  decide  on  the  question  of  secession.  A 
vote  was  also  to  be  taken,  when  the  delegates  to  this  cox: 
vention  should  be  elected,  to  decide  whether  an  ordinano 
of  secession,  if  passed  by  the  convention,  should  be  r^ 
ferred  back  to  the  people  ;  and  this  was  decided  in  tfci 
affirmative,  by  a  majority  of  nearty  sixty  thousand.  T\M 
convention  met,  and  an  ordinance  of  secession  was  passed 
and  referred  to  the  people,  at  an  election  to  be  held  on  Hl 
fourth  Tuesday  of  May.  Without  waiting  for  this  vote 
the  authorities  of  the  State  levied  war  against  the  TJnitec 
States,  joined  the  Rebel  Confederacy,  and  invited  tht 
Confederate  armies  to  occupy  portions  of  their  territory. 
A  convention  of  nearlj^  five  hundred  delegates,  chosen  ii 
Western  AMrginia  under  a  popular  call,  met  early  in  May, 
declared  the  ordinance  of  secession  null  and  void,  and 
called  another  convention  of  delegates  from  all  the  coun- 
ties of  Virginia,  to  be  held  at  AVheeling,  on  the  lltt 
o'i  June,  in  case  the  secession  ordinance  should  be  rati- 
fied by  the  popular  vote.  It  was  so  ratified,  and  the 
convention  met.  It  proceeded  on  the  assumption  thai 
the  officers  of  the  old  Government  of  the  State  had  va- 
cated  their  offices  hy  joining  the  rebellion ;  and  it  ac- 
cordingly proceeded  to  fill  them,  and  to  reoi-gauize  th€ 
Government  of  the  whole  State.  On  the  20tli  of  August 
the  convention  passed  an  ordinance  to  '*  provide  for  the 
formation  of  a  new  State  out  of  a  portion  of  the  territory 
of  this  State."  Under  that  ordinance,  delegates  wew 
r4ected  to  a  convention  which  met  at  Wheeling,  Novembei 
20th,  and  proceeded  to  draft  a  Constitution  for  the  Stat€ 
of  West  Virginia,  as  the  new  State  was  named,  whicl] 
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was  Bnbmitted  to  the  people  of  West  Virginia  in  April, 
1888,  and  by  them  ratified  —  eighteen  thousand  eight 
Imiidred  and  sixty -two  voting  in  favor  of  it,  and  five  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  against  it.  The  Legislatuj'e  of  Virginia, 
the  members  of  which  were  elected  by  authority  of  the 
Wheeling  Convention  of  June  11th,  met,  in  extra  session, 
ciDed  by  the  Governor  appointed  by  that  convention,  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1862,  and  passed  an  act  giving  its  consent 
to  the  formation  of  the  new  State,  and  making  application 
to  Congress  for  its  admission  into  the  Union.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  Congress,  therefore,  was  whether 
the  legislature  which  met  at  Wheeling  on  tlie  11th  of  June 
was  "the  Legislature  of  Virginia,"  and  thus  competent 
to  give  its  consent  to  the  formation  of  a  new  State  within 
the  State  of  Virginia.  The  bill  for  admitting  it^  notwith- 
rtanding  the  opposition  of  several  leading  and  influential 
Bepablicans,  was  passed  in  the  House — ayes  ninety-six, 
noes  fifty-five.  It  passed  in  the  Senate  without  debate, 
and  wag  approved  by  the  President  on  the  31st  of  Decem 
ber,  1862,  and  on  the  20th  of  April,  1863,  the  Prc^sident 
issued  the  following  proclamation  for  the  admission  of  the 
new  State  :— 

Whereoij  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  the  Slst  day  of  December  hist, 
^Sute  of  West  Virginia  was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  United  States  of 
^loericft,  and  was  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
<*iginil  States  iii  all  respects  whatever,  upon  the  condition  that  certain 
Ainges  should  be  duly  made  in  the  proposed  Constitution  for  that  State. 

And  vkereasj  proof  of  a  compliance  with  that  condition,  as  required  by 
^  lecood  section  of  the  act  aforesaid,  has  been  submitted  to  me : 

^ow,  therefore,  be  it  knoi^  n  that  L  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby,  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  Congress  aforesaid, 
Man  and  proclaim  that  the  said  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force 
^  and  after  sixty  days  from  the  date  hereof. 

I&  vitnesa  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
^  the  Uuted  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twentieth  day  of  April, 
in  the  year  of  our  Ix)rd  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
[i^s.]       toree,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the 
eighty-seventh.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

^y  tfc«  Prewdeof 

WiLUAM  H.  Ssw AJiD,  Secretary  of  State, 
U 
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A  bill  was  brought  forward  In  the  Senate  for  discussion 
on  tlie  29tli  of  January,  proposing  a  grant  of  money  to  aid 
in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  State  of  Missouri.    It 
gave  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  debate,  some  Senators  doubt- 
ing whether  Congress  had  any  constitutional  right  to  make 
such  an  appropriation,  and  a  marked  difference  of  opiuioD, 
moreover,  growing  up  as  to  the  propriety  of  gradual  or 
immediate  emancipation  in  tliat  State.    Mr.  Sumner,  Mr. 
Wilson,  and  several  others,  insisted  that  the  aid  proposed 
should  be  granted  only  on  condition  that  emancipation 
should  be  immediate  ;  while  the  Senators  from  Missouri 
thought  tliat  the  State  would  be  much  more  certain  to 
provide  for  getting  rid  of  slavery  if  the  time  were  ex- 
tended to  twenty -three  years,  as  the  bill  proposed,  than 
if  she  were  required  to  set  free  all  her  slaves  at  once. 
The  Senators  from  the  slave  States  generally  opposed  the 
measure,  on  the  ground  that  Congress  had  no  authority 
under  the  Constitution  to  appropriate  any  portion  of  the 
public  money  for  such  a  purpose.    The  bill  was  finally 
passed  in  the  Senate,  but  it  failed  to  pass  the  House. 

Two  members  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Louisiana 
were  admitted  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
under  circumstances  which  made  that  action  of  considef  • 
able  importance.     Immediately  after  the  occupation  o' 
New  Orleans  by  tlie  National  forces  under  General  But' 
ler,  the  President  had  appointed  General  Shepley  military 
governor  of  the  State  of  Louisiana.     The  rebel   forced 
were  driven  out  from  the  City  of  New  Orleans,  and  som^ 
of  the  adjoining  parishes  ;  and  when,  during  the  ensuing 
summer,  tlie  people  were  invited  to  resume  their  allegianc*^ 
to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  over  sixty  thou^ 
sand  came  forward,  took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  wer^ 
admitted  to  their  rights  as  citizens.     On  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber, General  Shephy,  acting  as  military  governor  of  tht^ 
State,  ordered  an  election  for  members  of  Congress  in  tht^ 
two  districts  into  which  the  City  of  New  Orleans  is  divi 
ded — ea(^li  district  embracing  also  some  of  the  adjoining' 
parishes.     In  one  of  these  districts,  B.  F.  Flanders  was- 
elected,  receiving  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy 
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votes,  and  all  others  two  hundred  and  seventy -three ;  and 
m  the  other,  Michael  Hahn  was  elected,  receiving  twc 
Bionsand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine  votes  out  of  five 
thousand  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  the  whole  number 
nst  A  committee  of  the  House,  to  which  the  applica- 
tioii  of  these  gentlemen  for  admission  to  their  seats  had 
been  referred,  reported,  on  the  9th  of  Februaiy,  in  favor 
of  their  claim.  It  was  represented  in  tliis  report  that  the 
requirements  of  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Louisiana 
had  in  all  respects  been  complied  with,  the  only  question 
being  whether  a  military  governor,  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  could  properlj'^  and  riglit- 
fiilly  perform  the  functions  of  the  civil  governor  of  the 
Slate.  The  committee  held  that  he  could,  and  cited  a  de- 
daon  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  not  only 
recognizing  the  power  of  the  President  to  appoint  a  mili- 
taiy  governor,  but  also  recognizing  both  liis  civil  and 
oiUtary  functions  as  of  full  validity  and  binding  obliga- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintained  that  repre- 
switatives  can  be  elected  to  the  Federal  Legislature  onlj' 
in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  State  Legislature,  or  of  aD 
let  of  the  Federal  Congress.  In  this  case  neither  of  thesis 
requirements  had  been  fulfilled.  The  House,  however, 
admitted  both  these  gentlemen  to  their  seats,  by  a  vote  of 
ninety-two  to  forty-four. 

Before  adjourning.  Congress  passed  an  act,  approved 
on  the  3d  of  March,  authorizing  the  President,  ''in  all 
domestic  and  foreign  wars,"  to  issue  to  private  armed 
ves»?ls  of  the  United  States  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal 
-^d  authority  to  temiinate  at  the  end  of  three  years 
from  the  date  of  the  act.  Resolutions  were  also  adopted 
in  hoth  Houses,  protesting  against  every  proposition  of 
foreign  interference,  by  proffers  of  mediation  or  other- 
wise, as  '*  unreasonable  and  inadmissibk,"  and  declaring 
the  "  unalterable  purpose  of  tlie  United  States  to  prose- 
cute the  war  until  the  rebellion  shall  be  overcome." 
These  resolutions,  offered  by  Mr.  Sumner,  received  in  the 
Senate  thirty-one  votes  in  their  favor,  wliile  but  live 
were  cast  against  them,  and  in  the  House  one  hundred 
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and  three  were  given  for  their  passage,  and  twenty-eigM 
against  it. 

The  session  closed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1863.  Its  pro- 
ceedings had  been  marked  by  the  same  thorough  and 
fixed  determination  to  carry  on  the  war,  by  the  use  rf 
the  most  vigorous  and  effective  measures  for  the  suppro- 
sion  of  the  rebeUion,  and  by  the  same  full  and  prompt 
support  of  the  President,  which  had  characterized  the 
piPCt^ding  Congress. 

While  some  members  of  the  Administration  poilyi 
becoming  impatient  of  the  delays  which  seemed  to  maii 
the  progress  of  the  war,  were  inclined  to  censure  tb' 
caution  of  the  President,  and  to  insist  upon  bolder  aw 
more  sweeping  assaults  upon  the  i)ersons  and  propert 
of  the  people  of  the  Rebel  States,  and  e8i)ecially  upo 
the  institution  of  slavery — and  while,  on  the  other  hani 
its  more  oi)en  opponents  denounced  every  thing  111 
severity,  as  calculated  to  exasi)erate  the  South  and  pp 
long  the  war,  the  great  body  of  the  members,  like  tl 
great  body  of  the  i)eople,  manifested  a  steady  and  fin 
reliance  on  the  patriotic  purpose  and  the  calm  sagadt 
evinced  by  the  President  in  Ms  conduct  of  public  affaar 
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ilD   COXFOST  TO    THE    ReBELS. — EzEOUTIVE     OrDER   ABOUT   ArRSSTS. 
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COXPLITED. 

At  the  very  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  Administra- 

Son  was  compelled  to  face  one  of  the  most  formidable 

of  the  many  difficulties  which   have    embaiTassed    its 

Wion.    Long  before  the  issue  had  been  distinctly  made 

V  the  rebels  in  the  Southern  States,  while,  under  the 

protecting  toleration  of  Mr.  Buchanan's  Administration, 

the  conspirators  were   making   preparations   for  aimed 

Resistance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  evi- 

dencf^  were  not  wanting  that  they  relied  upon  the  active* 

co-operation  of  men  and  parties  in  tlie  Northern  States, 

Whose  political  sympathies  had  always  been  in  harmonj' 

With  their  principles  and  their  action.     As  early  as  in 

January,    1861,  while   the    rebels  were    diligently  and 

actively  collecting  arms  and  other  munitions  of  war,  by 

purchase  in  the  Northern  States,  for  the  contest  on  which 

they  had  resolved,  Fernando  Wood,  then  Maj'^or  of  New 

York,  had  apologized  to  Senator  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  for 

the  seizure  by  the  police  of  New  York  of  ''  arms  intended 

for  and  consigned  to  the  State  of  Georgia,"  and  had 

assured  him  that  ''if  he  had  the  power,  he  should  sum- 

'^w^y  punish  the  authors  of  this  illegal  and  unjustifiable 
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seizure  of  private  property."     The  departments  at  Wash- 
ington, the  army  and  the  navy,  all  places  of  responsi- 
bility and  trust  under  the  Government,  and  all  depart- 
ments of  civil  and  political  activity  in  the  Northern 
States,  were  found  to  be  largely  filled  by  persons  in 
active  sympathy  with  the  secession  movement,  and  readj 
at  all  times  to  give  it  all  the  aid  and  comfort  in  their 
power.     Upon  the  advent  of  the  new  Administration,    j 
and  when  active  measures  began  to  be  taken  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  rebellion,  the  Government  found  its  plans 
betrayed  and  its  movements  thwarted  at  every  turn. 
Prominent  presses  and  politicians,  moreover,  throughout 
the  countiy,  began,  by. active  hostility,  to  indicate  their 


sympathy  with  those  who  sought,  under  cover  of  oppo* 
sition  to  the  Administration,  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment, and  it  became  speedily  manifest  that  there  was  strf * 
ficieut  of  treasonable  sentiment  throughout  the  North.  t*> 
paralyze  the  authorities  in  their  efforts,  aided  only  by  tb® 
ordinary  machinery  of  the  law,  to  crush  the  secessi^^'* 
movement. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  was  deemed  necessary  t^ 
resort  to  tlie  exercise  of  the  extraorS.inarj''  powers  wi^^ 
which,  in  extraordinary  emergencies,   the  Coiistituti<^^ 
had  clothed  the  Government.     That  instrument  had  pr^' 
vided  tliat  "  th<^  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpi^^ 
should  not  bo  snspt^nded,  unless  when,  in  cases  of  reb^-*^' 
lion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  might  require  it."     ;^J 
necessary  implication,  whenever,  in  such  cases  either  CT  ^ 
rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  did  require  it,  tl^  ^ 
privilege  of  that  writ  might  be  suspended  ;   and,  fror^ 
the  very  necessity  of  the  case,  the  Government  whic^ 
was  charged  with  the  care  of  the  public  safety,  was  em.  ' 
powered  to  judge  when  the  contingency  should  occui^- 
riie  only  question  that  remained  was,  which  department 
of  the  Government  was  to  meet  this  responsibility.     IT 
the  act  was  one  of  legislation,  it  could  only  be  performecJ 
by  Congress  and  the  President ;  if  it  was  in  its  nature^ 
execativ(»,  then  it  might  be  perfomied,  the  emergency  re- 
quiring it,  by  the  President  alone.     The  pressing  emer- 
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gency  of  the  case,  moreover,  went  far  towards  dictating  the 
decision.  Congress  had  adjourned  on  the  4th  of  March, 
tnd  could  not  be  again  assembled  for  some  months; 
and  infinite  and,  perhaps  fatal  mischief  might  be  done 
daring  the  interval,  if  the  Northern  allies  of  the  rebellion 
were  allowed  with  impunity  to  prosecute  their  plans. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations,  the  Presi- 
isBt,  in  his  proclamation  of  the  3d  of  May,  1861,  direct- 
ing the  commander  of  the  forces  of  the  United  States  on 
the  Florida  coast  to  permit  no  person  to  exercise  any 
authority  upon  the  islands  of  Key  West,  the  Tortugas, 
and  Santa  Rosa,  which  might  be  inconsistent  with  the 
aathority  of  the  United  States,  also  authorized  him,  "if 
he  should  find  it  necessary,  to  suspend  the  writ  of  JiabedS 
corpus^  and  to  remove  from  the  vicijiity  of  the  United 
States  fortresses  all  dangerous  or  suspected  persons." 
This  was   the  first  act  of   the  Administration  in  that 
direction ;  but  it  was  very  soon  found  necessary  to  resort 
to  the  exercise  of  the  same  powers  in  other  sections  of  the 
i^ountry.    On  the  25th  of  May,  John  Merryman,  a  resi- 
dent of  Hayfield,  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland,  known 
by  the  Government  to  be  in  communication  with  the 
rebels,   and  to  be  giving  them  aid  and  comfort,   was 
arrested  and  imprisoned  in  Fort  McHenry,  then  com- 
manded by  General  Cadwallader.    On  the  same  day  he 
forwarded  a  petition  to  Roger  B.  Taney,  Chief- Justice  of 
the  United  States,  reciting  the  circumstances  of  his  arrest, 
and  praying  for  the  issue  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
The  writ  was  forthwith  issued,  and  General  Cadwallader 
was  ordered  to  bring  the  body  of  Merryman  before  the 
Chief-Justice  on  the  27th.     On  that  day  Colonel  Lee  pre- 
sented a  written  communication  from  General  Cadwalla- 
der, stating  that  Merryman  had  been  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  his  custody  by  officers  acting  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  charged  with  various  acts  of 
treason :  with  holding  a  commission  as  lieutenant  in  a 
company  avowing  its  purpose  of  armed  hostility  against 
the  Government,  and  with  having  made  often  and  unre- 
served declarations  of  his  association  with  this  arme^. 
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force,  and  of  his  readiness  to  co-operate  with  those  en- 
gaged in  the  present  rebellion  against  the  GovemmeBt 
of  the  United  States.     The  General  added,  that  he  was 
"  duly  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  suspend  tlie  writ  of  habeas  oorpiis  for  the  public 
safety ;"  and  that,  while  he  fully  appreciated  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  trust,  he  was  also  instructed  "that,  in  tunes 
of  civil  strife,  errors,  if  any,  should  be  on  the  side  ol 
safety  to  the  country."     The  commanding  General  ac- 
cordingly declined    to    obey   the  writ,   whereupon    ao 
attachment  was  forthwith  issued  against  liim  for  con- 
tempt of  court,  made  returnable  at  noon  on  the  next  day. 
On  that  day,  the  marshal  charged  with  serving  the  at- 
tachment made  return  that  he  was  not  admitted  within- 
the  fortress,  and  had  consequently  been  unable  to  serv» 
the  writ.     The  Chief- Justice,  thereupon,  read  an  opiniom 
that  the  President  could  not  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  nor  authorize  any  military  officer  to  do  so,  and. 
that  a  military  officer  had  no  right  to  arrest  any  person, 
not  subject  to  the  rules  and  articles  of  war,  for  an  oflfence 
against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  except  in  aid  of 
the  judicial  autliority,  and  subject  to  its  control.      The 
Chief  Justice  stated  further,  that  the  marshal  had  the 
power  to  summon  out  the  posse  comltatus  to  enforce  the 
service  of  the  Avrit,  but  as  it  was  apparent  that  it  would 
be  resisted  by  a  force  notoriously  superior,  the  Court 
could  do  nothing  further  in  the  premises. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  another  writ  was  issued  by  Judge 
Giles,  of  Baltimore,  to  Major  Morris,  of  the  United  States 
Artillery,  at  Fort  McIIemy,  who,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
14th,  refused  to  obey  the  writ,  because,  at  the  time  it  was 
issued,  and  for  two  weeks  previous,  the  City  of  Balti- 
more had  been  completely  under  the  control  of  the  rebel 
authorities.  United  States  soldiers  had  been  murdered  in 
the  streets,  the  intention  to  capture  that  fort  had  been 
openly  proclaimed,  and  the  legislature  of  the  State  was 
at  that  moment  debating  tin?  question  of  making  war 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  All  this,  in 
his  judgment,  constituted  a  case  of  rebellion,  and  afford- 
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ed  safficient  legal  cause  for  suspending  the  writ  of  habeas 
corptu.  Similar  cases  arose,  and  were  disposed  of  in  a 
nmilar  manner,  in  other  sections  of  tlie  country. 

The  Governor  of  Virginia  had  proposed  to  Mr.  G. 
Hdncken,  of  New  Yorlc,  the  agent  of  the  New  York  and 
Yi^nia  Steamship  Company,  payment  for  two  steamers 
of  that  line,  the  Yorktown  and  Jamestown,  which  lie  had 
Kizedforthe  rebel  service,  an  acceptance  of  which  proffer, 
Mr.  Heincken  was  informed,  would  be  treated  as  an  act 
of  treason  to  the  Government;  and  on  his  application, 
Mr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  gave  him  the  follow- 
ing reasons  for  this  decision  : — 

An  insurrection  has  broken  out  in  several  of  the  States  of  this  Union, 

indading  Virginia,  designed  to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the  United 

Sutes.    The  execntive  anthorities  of  that  State  are  parties  to  that  insnr- 

netioo,  and  so  are  public  enemies.    Their  action  in  seizing  or  buying 

vnds  to  be  employed  in  executing  that  design,  is  not  merely  without 

iQthority  of  law,  but  is  treason.     It  is  treason  for  any  person  to  give 

tid  and  comfort  to  public  enemies.     To  sell  vessels  to  them  which  it  is 

tbir  purpose  to  use  as  ships  of  war,  is  to  give  them  aid  and  comfort.    To 

receive  money  from  them  in  payment  for  vessels  which  they  have  seized 

for  those  purposes,  would  be  to  attempt  to  convert  the  unlawful  seizure 

into  a  sale,  and  would  subject  the  party  so  offending  to  the  pains  and 

ptulties  of  treason,  and  the  Grovemment  would  not  hesitate  to  bring  the 

"fliender  to  punishment. 

These  acts  and  decisions  of  the  Government  were  velie- 
mently  assailed  by  the  party  opponents  of  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  led  to  the  most  violent  and  intemperate 
assaults  upon  the  Government  in  many  of  the  public 
prints.  Some  of  these  journals  were  refused  the  privi- 
lege of  the  public  mails,  the  Government  not  holding 
itself  under  any  obligation  to  aid  in  circulating  assaults 
upon  its  own  authority,  and  stringent  restrictions  were 
placed  upon  the  transmission  of  intelligence  by  telegraph. 
On  the  5th  of  July,  1862,  Attorney-Genei-al  Bates  trans 
nutted  to  the  President  an  elaborate  opinion,  prepared  at 
Ws  request,  upon  his  power  to  make  arrests  of  persona 
known  to  have  criminal  complicity  with  the  insurgents, 
or  against  whom  tlien^  is  probable  cause  foi-  suspicion 
of  sn^h  criminal  complicity,  and  also  upon  his  right  to 
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refase  to  obey  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  case  of  such 
arrests.  The  Attorney- General  discussed  the  subject  at 
considerable  length,  and  reached  a  conclusion  favorable 
to  the  action  of  the  Government.  From  that  time  for- 
ward the  Government  exerted,  with  vigor  and  energy,  all 
the  power  thus  placed  in  its  hands  to  prevent  the  rebel- 
lion from  receiving  aid  from  those  in  sympathy  with  its 
objects  in  the  Northern  States.  A  large  number  of 
persons,  believed  to  be  in  complicity  with  the  insurgents, 
were  placed  in  arrest,  but  were  released  upon  taking  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  Baltimore  con- 
tinued for  some  time  to  be  the  head-quarters  of  conspira- 
cies and  movements  of  various  kinds  in  aid  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  the  an^ests  were  consequently  more  numerous 
there  than  elsewhen^  Indeed,  very  strenuous  efforts 
were  made  throughout  the  summer  to  induce  some  action 
on  the  part  of  the  legislature  which  woold  place  the  State 
in  alliance  with  the  Rebel  Confederacy,  and  it  was  confi- 
dently believed  that  an  ordinance  looking  to  this  end 
would  be  passed  at  the  extra  seosion  which  was  convened 
for  the  17th  of  September ;  but  on  the  16th,  nine  secession 
members  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  with  the  officers  of 
both  houses,  were  arrested  by  General  McClellan,  then 
in  command  of  the  army,  who  expressed  his  full  appro- 
bation of  the  proceedings,  and  the  session  was  not  held. 

The  President  at  the  time  gave  the  following  statement 
of  his  views  in  regard  to  these  arrests  : — 

The  public  safety  renders  it  necessary  that  the  grounds  of  these  arrests 
should  at  present  be  withheld,  but  at  the  i)roper  time  they  will  be  made 
public.  Of  one  thing  the  people  of  Maryland  may  rest  assured,  that  no 
arrest  has  been  made,  or  will  be  made,  not  based  on  substantial  and  nn 
mistakable  complicity  with  those  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  In  no  case  has  an  arrest  been  made  on  mero 
suspicion,  or  through  personal  or  partisan  animosities ;  but  in  all  cases 
the  Government  is  in  possession  of  tangible  and  unmistakable  evidence, 
which  will,  when  made  public,  bo  satisfiictory  to  every  loyal  citizen. 

Arrests  continued  to  be  made  under  authority  of  the 
State  Depaitment,  not  without  complaint,  certainly,  from 
Inrge  numbers  of  the  people,  but  with  the  general  acqui- 
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t?«cence  of  the  whole  community,  and  beyond  all  question 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  Government  and  the  coun- 
try. On  the  14th  of  February,  1862,  an  order  was  issued 
on  the  subject,  which  transferred  control  of  the  whole 
matter  to  the  War  Department.  The  circumstances  which 
had  made  these  aiTests  necessary  are  stated  with  eo  much 
clearness  and  force  in  that  order,  that  we  insert  it  at 
length,  as  follows : — 

KXEOUTIVE   0BDEB8   IN   KELATION   TO   STATE   PBI80NEBS. 

War  DKPAETMKirr,  T^AsniNGTON,  February  14. 

Tne  breakini^  oat  of  a  formidable  insarrection,  based  on  a  conflict  of 
political  idea.%  being  an  event  without  precedent  in  the  United  States, 
was  necessarily  attended  by  great  confusion  and  perplexity  of  the  public 
mind.  Disloyalty,  before  unsuspected,  suddenly  became  bold,  and  treason 
astonished  the  world  by  bringing  at  once  into  tlic  field  military  forces 
raperior  in  numbers  to  tlie  standing  army  of  the  United  States. 

Every  department  of  tlie  Government  was  paralyzed  by  treason.  De- 
fection appeared  in  the  Senate,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the 
Cabinet,  in  the  Federal  Courts;  ministers  and  consuls  returned  from 
foreign  countries  to  enter  the  insurrectionary  councils,  or  land  or  naval 
forces;  commanding  and  other  oflilcers  of  the  anny  and  in  the  navy  bo- 
trayod  the  councils  or  deserted  their  posts  for  commands  in  the  insurgent 
forces.  Treason  was  flagrant  in  the  revenue  and  in  the  post-oflice  service, 
as  well  as  in  the  Territorial  governments  and  in  the  Indian  reserves. 

Not  only  governors,  judges,  legislators,  and  ministerial  ofticers  in  tho 
States,  but  oven  whole  States,  rushed,  one  after  another,  with  apparent 
niianiniity,  into  rebellion.  The  Capital  was  besieged,  and  its  connection 
M\\\i  all  the  States  cut  off. 

Even  in  the  portions  of  the  country  which  were  most  loyal,  political 
Cuinbinations  and  secret  societies  were  formed,  furthering  the  work  ol 
disunion,  while,  from  motives  of  disloyalty  or  cupidity,  or  from  excited 
|»:issions  or  perverted  sympathies,  individuals  were  found  furnishing  men, 
money,  and  materials  of  war  and  supplies  to  the  insurgents'  military  and 
naval  forces.  Armies,  ships,  fortifications,  navy  yards,  arsenals,  military 
posts  and  garrisons,  one  after  another,  were  betrayed  or  abandoned  to  the 
insurgents. 

Congress  had  not  anticipated  and  so  had  not  provided  for  the  emergency. 
The  municipal  authorities  were  powerless  and  inactive.  The  judicial  ma- 
chinery seemed  as  if  it  had  been  designed  not  to  sustain  the  Government, 
but  to  embarrass  and  betray  it. 

Foreign  intervention,  openly  invited  and  industriously  instigated  by  the 
Hl»ert(>r6  of  the  insurrection,  bociime  imminent,  and  has  only  Icon  pre- 
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veuted  by  the  practice  of  strict  and  impartial  justice,  with  the  most  perfaoi 
uiuderation  in  our  intercourse  with  nations. 

The  public  mind  was  alarmed  and  apprehensive,  though  fortnnatelj 
not  distracted  or  disheartened.  It  seemed  to  be  doubtful  whether  the 
Federal  Government,  which  one  year  before  had  been  thought  a  model 
worthy  of  universal  acceptance,  hod  indeed  the  ability  to  defend  and 
maintain  it#elf. 

Some  reverses,  which  perhaps  were  unavoidable,  suffered  by  newly 
levied  and  inefficient  forces,  discouraged  the  loyal,  and  gave  new  hopes 
to  the  insurgents.  Voluntary  enlistments  seemed  about  to  cease,  auil 
desertions  commenced.  Parties  speculated  upon  the  question  whether 
conscription  had  not  become  necessary  to  fill  up  the  armies  of  the  United 
States. 

In  this  emergency  the  President  felt  it  his  duty  to  employ  with  energy 
tlie  extraordinary  powers  which  the  Constitution  confides  to  him  in  cases 
of  insurrection.  He  called  into  the  field  such  military  and  naval  forcesi, 
unauthorized  by  the  existing  laws,  as  seemed  necessary.  He  directed 
measures  to  prevent  the  use  of  the  post-office  for  treasonable  correspond- 
ence. He  subjected  passengers  to  and  from  foreign  countries  to  new 
passport  regulations,  and  he  instituted  a  blockade,  suspended  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  various  places,  and  caused  persons  who  were  represented 
to  him  as  being  or  about  to  engage  in  disloyal  or  treasonable  practices  to 
be  arrested  by  special  civil  as  well  as  military  agencies,  and  detained  in 
military  custody,  when  necessary,  to  prevent  them  and  deter  otliers  fraiu 
such  practices.  Examinations  of  such  cases  were  instituted,  and  some  uf 
the  persons  so  arrested  have  been  discharged  from  time  to  time,  under 
circumstances  or  upon  conditions  compatible,  as  was  thought,  with  the 
public  safety. 

Meantime  a  favorable  change  of  public  o])inion  has  occurred.  The  line 
between  loyalty  and  disloyalty  is  plainly  defined;  the  whole  structure  of 
the  Government  is  firm  and  stable;  apprehensions  of  public  danger  and 
facilities  for  treasonable  practices  have  diminished  with  the  passions  which 
prompted  heedless  persons  to  adopt  them.  The  insurrection  is  believed 
to  have  culminated  and  to  be  declining. 

The  President,  in  view  of  these  facts,  and  anxious  to  favor  a  return  n» 
the  normal  course  of  the  Administration,  as  far  as  regard  for  the  public 
welfare  will  allow,  directs  that  all  political  prisoners  or  stjite  prisoners 
now  held  in  military  custody,  be  released  on  their  subscribing  to  a  parole 
engaging  them  to  render  no  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  in  hostility  lu 
the  United  States. 

The  Secretary  of  War  will,  however,  at  his  discretion,  except  from  tJic 
effect  of  this  order  any  persons  detained  as  spies  in  the  service  of  the  in- 
surgents, or  others  whose  release  at  the  present  moment  may  be  deemed 
•uoompatiMe  with  the  public  safety. 

To  all  persons  who  shall  be  so  released,  and  who  shall  keep  their  parole. 
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the  President  grants  au  amnesty  for  any  past  offences  of  treason  or  dis- 
'ovaltv  which  thev  nmv  have  committed. 

Extraordinary  arrests  will  hereafter  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
military  authorities  alone. 

• 

By  order  of  the  President : 

Eownf  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

On  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  a  commission  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  War  Department,  consisting  of  Major- 
General  l)ix  and  Hon.  Edwards  Pierrepont,  of  New 
York,  to  examine  into  the  cases  of  the  state  prisoners 
then  remaining  in  custody,  and  to  determine  whether,  in 
view  of  the  public  safety  and  the  existing  rebellion,  they 
should  be  discharged,  or  remain  in  arrest,  or  be  remitted 
to  the  civil  tribunals  for  trial.  These  gentlemen  entered 
at  once  upon  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  a  large 
number  of  prisoners  were  released  from  custody  on  taking 
the  oath  of  allegiance.  Wherever  the  public  safety 
seemed  to  require  it,  however,  arrests  continued  to  be 
made — the  President,  in  every  instance,  assuming  all  the 
responsibility  of  these  acts,  and  throwing  himself  upon 
the  courts  and  tlie  judgment  of  the  country  for  his  vindi- 
cation. But  the  President  himself  had  not  up  to  this  time 
directed  any  general  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
carpuSy  or  given  any  public  notice  of  the  rules  by  which 
the  Government  would  be  guided  in  its  action  upon  cases 
that  might  arise.  It  was  left  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
decide  in  what  instances  and  for  what  causes  arrests  should 
be  made,  and  the  privilege  of  the  writ  should  be  sus- 
pended. In  some  of  the  courts  into  which  these  cases 
were  brought,  the  ground  was  accordingly  taken  tliat, 
although  the  President  might  have  authority  under  the 
Constitution,  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  should  require  it,  to  suspend  the  writ,  he 
could  not  delegate  that  authority  to  any  subordinate.  To 
meet  this  view,  therefore,  the  President,  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1.862,  issued  the  following 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereof  it  haa  been  necessary  to  call  into  service,  not  only  volunteers, 
Mt  also  portions  of  the  militia  of  the  States  by  draft,  in  order  to  suppress 
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the  insurrection  existing  in  the  United  States,  and  disloyal  persons  are 
not  adequately  restrained  by  tlie  ordinary  processes  of  law  from  hindering 
this  measure,  and  from  giving  aid  and  comfort  in  various  ways  to  Uie  in- 
surrection : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  ordered — 

First,  That  during  the  existing  insurrection,  and  as  a  necessary  measure 
for  suppressing  the  same,  all  rebels  and  insurgents,  their  aiders  and  abettors, 
within  tlie  United  States,  and  all  persons  discouraging  volunteer  enlist 
ments,  resisting  military  drafts,  or  guilty  of  any  disloyal  practice  atifording 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  rebels  against  the  authority  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  subject  to  martial  law,  and  liable  to  trial  and  punishment  by 
courts-martial  or  military  commission. 

Second,  That  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  in  respect  to  all 
persons  arrested,  or  who  are  now,  or  hereafter  during  the  rebellion  shaU 
be,  imprisoned  in  any  fort,  camp,  arsenal,  military  prison,  or  other  plaoe 
of  confinement,  by  any  military  authority,  or  by  the  sentence  of  any 
court-martial  or  military  commission. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal,  and  caused 

the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  afUxed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  twenty-fourth  day  of 

September,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hun- 

[L.  s.]        dred  and  sixty-two,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 

States  the  eighty -seventh. 

Absauam  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

William  IT.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 

This  proclamation  was  accompanied  "by  orders  from  the 
War  Department  appointing  a  Provost-Marslial-Geneml, 
whose  head-quarters  were  to  be  at  Washington,  with 
special  provost-marshals,  one  or  more  in  each  State, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  arresting  deserters  and  disloyal 
persons,  and  of  inquiring  into  treasonable  practices 
throughout  the  country.  The}''  were  authorized  to  call 
upon  either  the  civil  or  military  authority  for  aid  in  the 
discharge  of  their  duties,  and  were  required  to  report  to 
the  department  at  Washington.  The  creation  of  this  new 
department  had  been  made  necessary  T)y  the  increased 
activity  of  the  enemies  of  the  Government  throughout  the 
North,  and  by  the  degree  of  success  which  had  attended 
their  efforts.  Prompted  partly  by  merely  political  and 
partisan  motives,  but  in  many  instances  by  thorough  sym- 
pathy with  the  secession  movement,  active  political  lead- 
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era  had  set  in  vigorous  motion  very  extensive  machinery 
for  the  advancement  of  their  designs.  "Peace-meetings " 
were  held  in  every  section  of  the  Northern  States,  at  which 
the  action  of  the  Government  was  most  vehemently  as- 
sailed, the  objects  of  the  war  were  misrepresented,  and  its 
pposecution  denounced,  and  special  efforts  made  to  prevent 
enlistments,  to  promote  desertions,  and  in  every  way  to 
cripple  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  subdue  the  rebel- 
lion by  foice  of  aims.  The  vigorous  action  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, however,  in  aiTesting  men  conspicuous  in  these 
disloyal  practices,  had  created  a  salutary  reaction  in  the 
public  mind,  and  had  so  far  relieved  the  Administration 
from  apprehension  as  to  warrant  the  promulgation  of  th*- 
following  order : — 

Wae  Depastmxnt,  Washucotox,  Kovemher  22, 184S. 

Ordered — 1.  That  all  persons  now  in  militarj  custody,  wlio  liave  been 
trreffted  fcr  discouraging  volunteer  enlistments,  opposing  tJie  draft,  or  for 
\)therwise  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy,  in  States  where  the  draft 
has  been  made,  or  the  qnolA  of  volunteers  and  militia  lias  been  furnished, 
Rh&ll  be  discharged  from  further  military  restraint. 

2.  The  persons  who,  by  the  authority  of  the  military  commander  or 
governor  in  rebel  States,  have  been  arrested  and  sent  from  sucli  Stato  foi 
disloyalty  or  hostility  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  are 
now  in  military  custody,  may  also  be  discJiarged  upon  giving  their  parol© 
to  do  no  act  of  h,>stility  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  nor 
render  aid  to  its  .-Liemies.  But  all  such  persons  shall  remain  sulgect  to 
military  surveilinnce  and  liable  to  arrest  on  breach  of  their  jiarole.  And 
if  any  such  perwins  shall  prefer  to  leave  the  loyal  States  on  conditio'n  of 
their  not  retnniing  again  during  the  war,  or  until  special  leave  for  that 
purpose  be  obtained  from  the  President,  then  such  persims  shall,  at  his 
option,  be  released  and  depart  from  the  United  States,  or  be  conveyed 
beyond  the  military  lines  of  the  United  States  forces. 

8.  Tliis  order  shall  not  operate  to  diseliarge  any  person  who  has  been  in 
arms  against  the  Government,  or  by  force  and  arms  Jias  resisted  or  at- 
teiokpied  to  resist  the  draft,  nor  relieve  any  person  from  liability  to  trial 
Vid  punishment  by  civil  tribunals,  or  by  court-martial  or  military  commis- 
•ion,  who  may  be  amenable  to  such  tribunals  for  offences  committed. 

By  crder  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

E.  D.  TowN'SEXD,  Assistant  Adjutant- General, 

During  the  succeeding  winter,  while  Congress  was  in 
session,  public  sentiment  was  comparatively  at  rest  on  tlds 
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subject.  Congress  had  enacted  a  law,  sanctioning  the 
action  of  the  President  in  suspending  the  writ  of  habeoM 
corpus^  and  clothing  him  with  full  authority  to  check  and 
punish  all  attempts  to  defeat  the  efforts  of  the  Goyernment 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  After  the  adjournment, 
however,  when  the  political  activity  of  the  country  was 
transferred  from  the  Capital  to  the  people  in  their  respec- 
tive localities,  the  party  agitation  was  revived,  and  public 
meetings  were  again  held  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  the 
Gtovemraent,  and  to  protest  against  the  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  One  of  the  most  active  of  these  advo- 
cates of  peace  with  the  Rebel  Confederacy  was  Hon.  C.  L. 
Vallandigham,  a  member  of  Congress  from  Ohio,  who  had 
steadily  opposed  all  measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  throughout  the  session.  After  the  adjournment  he 
made  a  political  canvass  of  his  district,  and  in  a  speech  at 
Mount  Vernon,  on  the  1st  of  May,  he  denounced  the  Gov 
ernment  at  Washington  as  aiming,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  not  to  restore  the  Union,  but  to  crush  out  liberty  and 
establish  a  despotism.  He  declared  that  the  war  was 
wag(5d  for  the  freedom  of  the  blacks  and  the  enslaving  of 
the  whites — ttiat  the  Government  could  have  had  peace 
long  before  if  it  had  desired  it — that  the  mediation  of 
France  ought  to  have  been  accepted,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  deliberately  rejected  propositions  by  which  the 
Southern  States  6ould  have  been  brought  back  to  the 
Union.  He  also  denounced  an  order,  No.  38,  issued  by 
General  Burnside,  in  command  of  the  department,  forbid- 
ding certain  disloyal  practices,  and  giving  notice  that  per- 
sons declaring  sympathy  for  the  enemy  would  be  arrested 
for  trial,  proclaimed  his  intention  to  disobey  it,  and  called 
on  the  people  who  heard  him  to  resist  and  defeat  its  exe- 
cution. 

For  this  speech  Mr.  Vallandigham  was  arrested,  by  order 
of  General  Burnside,  on  the  4th  of  May,  and  ordered  for 
trial  before  a  court-martial  at  Cincinnati.  On  the  5th,  he 
applied,  through  his  counsel,  Senator  Pugh,  to  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corjm^. 
In  reply  to  this  application,  a  letter  was  read  from  Greii* 
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eral  Btunside,  setting  forth  the  consMerationB  whi 
led  him  to  make  the  arrest,  and  Vallandigham's 
i^as  then  heard  in  a  very  long  argnment  on 
Judge  Stewart  pronounced  his  decision,  reusing  tl 
on  the  .ground  that  the  action  of  General  Bumsl 
iMcessary  for  the  public  safety.  "  The  legality  oil 
*QBt,"  said  the  jndge,  "  depends  upon  the  extenfl 
neeesedty  for  making  it,  and  that  waa  to  be  determl 
the  military  commander."     And  he  adds — 

l[«n  should  know  and  Uj  the  trnth  to  heart,  tlut  thore 
flmdoet  not  involTing  overt  treason,  and  not  therefore  subject  q 
Mat  at  ncfa,  which,  nevertlieless,  implicii  morai  gDilt,  and  u 
K^mt  the  conntrr.    Those  who  lire  under  the  protection  aad  I 
Ueamma  of  onr  b«nignant  Oovemment,  mnat  learn  tint  tJic.y  c, 
id  'Vitals  with  impanitj.    If  thc^  clierish  hatred  and  hostilitjl 
^iz-e  its  Bubrersion,  let  them  withdraw  from  ita  jariadiction,  a: 
Ulo^rihip  and  protection  of  those  witli  whom  tliey  are  in  syni 
1»y  rematn  with  ub,  while  they  are  not  of  ns,  they  mnet  bo 
nch  a  conrae  of  dealing  as  the  great  law  of  aelf-preaervation 
*b3  vill  enforce.    And  let  them  not  complain  if  the  atringcDt  dl 
BJlitaiy  necesai^  ahonld  iind  them  to  be  tho  legitimate  s 
i^on,    I  have  no  fear  that  the  recognition  of  thia  doctrine  wfl 
■>  "arliitrary  tiiTaaion  of  the  personal  secnrity,  or  personal  libeiM 
•*'**«n.     It  ia  rare  indeed  tli:it  a  cliarge  of  dialoyalty  will  bel 
™>fficient  gronnda.    Bnt  if  there  aboiild  be  an  oecoaioiinl  t 
•^  **ccnrTence  ia  not  to  be  pnt  in  competition  with  the  prcBorvaiB 
■••tloa;  and  I  confesa  I  am  but  little  moved  by  the  eloqaent  u 
J*****  who,  while  they  indignantly  denonnce  violation  of  personl 
''*^^  with  no  horror  npon  a  deapotiam  as  onmitigated  i 
•*«r  witnessed. 

The  military  commission,  before  which  Vallaii 
**«  ordered  for  trial,  met  on  the  6th,  found  him  gl 
'^  principal  offences  charged,  and  sentenced  hiil 
Pl*ioed  in  close  confinement  in  some  fortress  of  tltJ 
States,  to  be  designated  by  the  commanding  ofiicel 
*^>artment  Major-GJeneral  Bumside  approved  ft 
^Uoe,  and  designated  Fort  Warren,  in  Boeton  Hal 
''*«  place  of  confinement.  Tlie  Preaidpnt  m?d:' 
?^t«ioe  by  directing  that,  instead  of  being  irap| 
*«^-  "Valhmdigham  should  be  sent  within  the  ret 
**^  ahonld  not  return  to  the  United  States  until  i 
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tenninatioii  of  the  war.  Thissentenoewaaatonoecarr 
into  execution. 

The  arrest,  trial,  and  sentence  of  Hr.  Yallandigh 
created  a  good  deal  of  excitement  throughout  the  count 
The  opponents  of  the  Administration  treated  it  as  a  c 
of  martyrdom,  and  held  public  meetings  for  the  purp 
of  denouncing  the  action  of  the  GK>yemment  as  tyranni 
and  highly  dangerous  to  the  public  liberties.  One  of  i 
earliest  of  these  demonstrations  was  held  at  Albany,  ISfS 
on  the  16th  of  May,  at  which  Hon.  Erastns  Coming  j 
sided,  and  to  which  GK>y emor  Seymour  addressed  a  lett 
expressing  in  the  strongest  terms  his  condemnation  of  I 
course  pursued  by  the  GK>yemment  *^  If  this  prooec 
ing,"  s^d  he,  speaking  of  the  arrest  of  Yallandigham,  * 
approved  by  the  Gtovemment,  and  E»nc1ioned  by  t 
X)eople,  it  is  not  merely  a  step  towards  reyolution— it 
reyolution.  It  will  not  only  lead  to  military  despotifim 
it  establishes  military  despotism.  In  this  aspect  it  mi 
be  accepted,  or  in  tUs  aspect  rejected.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Ti 
I)eople  of  this  country  now  wait  with  the  deepest  amde 
the  decision  of  the  Administration  upon  these  acts.  Ha 
ing  given  it  a  generous  support  in  the  conduct  of  the  wb 
we  pause  to  see  what  kind  of  a  government  it  is  for  whi( 
we  are  asked  to  pour  out  our  blood  and  our  treaisnr 
The  action  of  the  Administration  will  determine,  in  tl 
minds  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  loyi 
States,  whether  this  war  is  waged  to  put  down  rebellk 
at  the  South,  or  destroy  free  institutions  at  the  North. 
The  resolutions  which  were  adopted  at  this  meetin 
pledged  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  to  the  preeei 
vation  of  the  Union,  but  condemned  in  strong  terms  tt 
whole  system  of  arbitrary  arrests,  and  the  suspension  c 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

A  copy  of  these  resolutions  was  forwarded  by  the  "p 
siding  officer  to  President  Lincoln,  who  sent  the  foUo 
ing  letter  in  reply : — 

Exwumrv  Maxixoii,  WAomraroi^  tFlMM  It,  U^ 
Eon.  Erabtus  Oorkinq  and  othbrs  : 

OentUmen: — Yoar  letter  of  May  19,  enclosing  the  resolations  oih^ 
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lie  meetinK  held  at  Albtm;,  N.  7^  oa  tlie  16th  of  the  Bome 
received  several  da;s  ago. 

The  resolutloiia,  aa  I  nnderatond  tbem,  are  resulrablu  into  t' 
tiuDB :  first,  the  expression  of  a  parpoBe  to  suHtiiii  the  cause  (if 
*o  ucure  peace  throngh  Tictory,  and  to  support  tlie  Adiiiii- 
•rery  constitutional  and  lawful  measure  to  suppress  the  rebel 
*Mondl]>,  a  declaration  of  censure  upon  the  AdiiiiDistriitl( 
"OnconstitntioDal  action,  such  as  the  making  of  military  urn 
'CJb*  two  propositions  a  third  ia  deduced,  which  is,  that  the 
composing  the  meeting  are  resolved  on  doing  tlieir  part  t< 
ccuamon  Ooverninent  and  country,  desgiiCe  the  foil;  or 
tbey  may  conceive,  of  any  Administration.     This  positioi 
patriotic,  and  as  such  I  thank  the  niectin);  and  coDgratnlate  thel 
it.      Hy  oirn  purpose  is  the  same,  so  that  tiju  meeting  and  n 
eomisoD  otyect,and  can  have  no  ditTerence,  except  in  the  cljoiul 
or  mcainres  for  effecting  that  object 

A.nd  here  I  ought  to  close  this  paper,  and  would  close  it.  if  I 
no  apprehendon  that  more  injurious  consequences  tli an  ai 
■tntaJL  to  myself  might  follow  the  censures  systematica  1)'  ci^ 
dt^ng  what,  in   my  view  of  duty,  I  could  not  forbear.     T 
proxiaita  to  Bnpport  me  in  every  constitutionul  and  lawful  u 
pr*«s»  the  rebellion,  and  I  have  not  knowingly  employed,  n 
'^y  employ  any  other.    But  the  meeting,  by  their  re^i 
ud.   ojgue  that  oertdn  military  arrests,  and  proceedings  fulloJ 
■""^^lioh  I  am  ultimately  responsible,  aro  nnconstituUonal.    I  I 
"*  *l.«rt.     Tlie  resolutions  quota  from  tlie  Conatitntiun  the  i 
•ta^^an,  and  also  the  limiting  safeguards  and  guarantees  tber... 
*"'  tile  citizen  on  trial  for  treason,  and  on  his  being  held  to  i 
**P'*-^J,  or  otherwise  infumons  crimes,  and,  in  criminal  prosecH 
right    to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  aa  impartial  jury.     Thej  F 
retoXv-e  "that  these  safeguards  of  the  rights  of  the  citi 
P'*'<Sj3jiona  of  arbitrary  power  were  intended  more  eipecinlhj  ij 
'*'*■«>«  in  times  of  civil  commotion."  I 

^*^<1,  apparently  to  demonstrate  the  proposition,  the  reaolul 
"•<■-  :  "They  were  secured  substantially  to  the  English  people  I 
"  I*«"«itr»cted  civil  war,  and  were  adopted  into  our  Constitolf 
,  Omm  ^jf  (jjg  Revolution,"  Would  not  the  demonstratirjn  linve  If 
^  "•  ^«ald  have  been  truly  said  that  these  safeguards  had  b 
"■Ppl'od  during  the  civil  ware  and  during  our  Bevolutiot, 
'o^^^  the  one  and  at  the  tU»«  of  ^o  other  t  I,  too,  am  devotcdl| 
'f'**-  oivil  war,  and  h^ora  civil  war,  and  at  all  times,  "o 
*•■  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  publio  safety  may  require  "I 
^•ion.  The  rewlntions  proceed  to  tell  na  that  these  safegael 
^""^l  the  test  of  seventy-six  years"  of  trial,  under  oni  rejiublici 
^''"^^  nroomstaDCM  which  show  that,  while  they  constitute  u 
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tion  of  all  free  goyernment,  they  are  the  elements  of  the  endnring  ata- 
bility  of  the  Republic."  No  one  denies  that  they  have  so  stood  the  test 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  rebellion,  if  we  except  a  oertain  occnr- 
rence  at  New  Orleans ;  nor  does  any  one  qnestion  that  they  will  stand 
the  same  test  much  longer  after  the  rebellion  doses.  But  these  proyisiQns 
of  the  Constitution  have  no  application  to  the  case  we  have  in  hand,  be- 
cause the  arrests  complained  of  were  not  made  for  treason — that  is,  not 
for  the  treason  defined  in  the  Constitution,  and  upon  conyiction  of  which 
the  punishment  is  death — nor  yet  were  they  made  to  hold  persons 
to  answer  for  any  capital  or  otherwise  infamous  crimes ;  nor  were  the 
proceedings  following,  in  any  constitutional  or  legal  sense,  "  criminal 
prosecutions."  The  arrests  were  made  on  totally  different  grounds,  and 
the  proceedings  following  accorded  with  the  grounds  of  the  arrest.  Let 
us  consider  the  real  case  with  which  we  are  dealing,  and  apply  to  it  the 
parts  of  the  Oonstitution  plainly  made  for  such  cases. 

Prior  to  my  installation  here,  it  had  been  inculcated  that  any  State  had 
a  lawful  right  to  secede  from  the  National  Union,  and  that  it  would  be 
expedient  to  exercise  the  right  whenever  the  devotees  of  the  doctrine 
should  fail  to  elect  a  President  to  their  own  liking.  I  was  elected  con- 
trary to  their  liking,  and  accordingly,  so  far  as  it  was  legally  possible, 
they  had  taken  seven  States  out  of  the  Union,  had  seized  many  of  the 
United  States  forts,  and  had  fired  upon  the  United  States  flag,  all  before 
I  was  inaugurated,  and,  of  course,  before  I  had  done  any  official  act  what- 
ever. The  rebellion  thus  began  soon  ran  into  the  present  civil  war ; 
and,  in  certain  respects,  it  began  on  very  unequal  terms  between  the  par- 
ties. The  insurgents  had  been  preparing  for  it  more  than  thirty  years, 
while  the  Government  had  taken  no  steps  to  resist  them.  The  former 
had  carefully  considered  all  the  means  which  could  be  turned  to  their 
account.  It  undoubtedly  was  a  well-pondered  reliance  with  them  that, 
in  their  own  unrestricted  efforts  to  destroy  Union,  Constitution,  and  law 
altogether,  the  Government  would,  in  great  degree,  be  restrained  by  the 
same  Constitution  and  law  from  arresting  their  progress.  Their  sympa- 
thizers pervaded  all  departments  of  the  Government,  and  nearly  all  com- 
munities of  the  people.  From  this  material,  under  cover  of  "  liberty  of 
speech,"  ** liberty  of  the  press,"  and  "habeas  corpus,"  they  hoped  to 
keep  on  foot  among  us  a  most  efficient  corps  of  spies,  informers,  suppliera, 
and  aiders  and  abettors  of  their  cause  in  a  thousand  ways.  They  knew 
that  in  times  such  as  they  were  inaugurating,  by  the  Constitution  itself 
the  "habeas  corpus"  might  be  suspended;  but  they  also  knew  they  had 
friends  who  would  make  a  question  as  to  w?io  was  to  suspend  it :  mean- 
while, their  spies  and  others  might  remain  at  large  to  help  on  their  cause. 
Or  if,  as  has  happened,  the  Executive  should  suspend  the  writ,  without 
ruinous  waste  of  time,  instances  of  arresting  innocent  persons  might  occur, 
as  are  always  likely  to  occur  in  such  cases,  and  then  a  clamor  could  be 
raised  in  regard  to  this  which  might  be,  at  least,  of  some  service  to  the 
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insurgent  cause.  It  needed  no  very  keen  perception  to  discover  this  part 
of  the  enemy's  programme,  so  soon  as,  by  opening  hostilities,  their  ma- 
cliinery  was  pat  fairly  in  motion.  Yet,  thoronghly  imbued  with  a  rev- 
erence for  the  guaranteed  rights  of  individuals,  I  was  slow  to  adopt  the 
strong  measures  which  by  degrees  I  have  been  forced  to  regard  as  being 
within  the  exceptions  of  the  Constitution,  and  as  indispensable  to  the 
pnblio  safety.  Nothing  is  better  known  to  history  than  that  courts  of 
jiutice  are  utterly  incompetent  to  such  cases.  Oivil  courts  are  organized 
chiefly  for  trials  of  individuals,  or,  at  most,  a  few  individuals  acting  in 
concert,  and  this  in  quiet  times,  and  on  charges  of  crimes  well  defined  in 
the  law.  Even  in  times  of  peace,  bands  of  horse-thieves  and  robbers  fre- 
quently grow  too  numerous  and  powerful  for  the  ordinary  courts  of  jus- 
tice. But  what  comparison,  in  numbers,  have  such  bands  ever  borne  to 
the  insurgent  synipathizers  even  in  many  of  the  loyal  States  ?  Again,  a 
jury  too  frequently  has  at  least  one  member  more  ready  to  hang  the 
panel  than  to  hang  the  traitor.  And  yet,  again,  he  who  dissuades  one 
man  from  volunteering,  or  induces  one  soldier  to  desert,  weakens  the 
Union  cause  as  much  as  he  who  kills  a  Union  soldier  in  battle.  Tet  this 
dissuasion  or  inducement  may  be  so  conducted  as  to  be  no  defined  crime 
of  which  any  civil  court  would  take  cognizance. 

Ours  is  a  case  of  rebellion — so  called  by  the  resolution  before  me— in 
fact,  a  clear,  flagrant,  and  gigantic  case  of  rebellion ;  and  the  provision 
of  the  Constitution  that  *^  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  carpus  shall 
not  be  suspended  unless  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  pub- 
lic safety  may  require  it,"  is  the  provision  which  specially  applies  to  our 
present  case.  This  provision  plainly  attests  the  understanding  of  those 
who  made  the  Constitution,  that  ordinary  courts  of  justice  are  inadequate 
to  ^ cases  of  rebellion** — attests  their  purpose  that,  in  such  cases,  men 
may  be  held  in  custody  whom  the  courts,  acting  on  ordinary  rules,  would 
discharge.  Habeas  carpus  does  not  discharge  men  who  are  proved  to  be 
guilty  of  defined  crime ;  and  its  suspension  is  allowed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion on  purpose  that  men  may  be  arrested  and  held  who  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  guilty  of  defined  crime,  *^  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  public  safety  may  require  it."  This  is  precisely  our  present  case — a 
case  of  rebellion,  wherein  the  public  safety  daes  require  the  suspension. 
Indeed,  arrests  by  process  of  courts,  and  arrests  in  cases  of  rebellion,  do 
not  proceed  altogether  upon  the  same  basis.  The  former  is  directed  at 
the  small  percentage  of  ordinary  and  continuous  perpetration  of  crime ; 
while  the  latter  is  directed  at  sudden  and  extensive  uprisings  against  the 
Government,  which  at  most  will  succeed  or  fail  in  no  great  length  of 
time.  In  the  latter  case  arrests  are  made,  not  so  much  for  what  has 
been  done  as  for  what  probably  would  be  done.  The  latter  is  more  for 
the  preventive  and  less  for  the  vindictive  than  the  former.  In  such  cases 
the  purposes  of  men  are  much  more  easily  understood  than  in  cases  of 
ordinary  crime.    The  man  who  stands  by  and  says  nothing,  when  the 
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peril  of  his  Grovernment  is  discussed,  cannot  be  misunderstood.  If  not 
hindered,  he  is  sure  to  help  the  enemy;  much  more,  if  he  talks  ambigu- 
ously— talks  for  his  country  with  "huts,"  and  "ifs,"  and  "ands."  Of 
how  little  value  the  constitutional  provisions  I  have  quoted  will  be  «'en- 
dered,  if  arrests  shall  never  be  made  until  defined  crimes  shall  have  boen 
committed,  may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  notable  examples.  General  John 
0.  Breckinridge,  General  Robert  E.  Eee,  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston, 
General  John  B.  Magrnder,  General  William  B.  Preston,  General  Simon 
6.  Bnckner,  and  Oommodore  Franklin  Buchanan,  now  occupying  the  very 
highest  places  in  the  rebel  war  service,  were  all  within  the  power  of  the 
Government  since  the  rebellion  began,  and  were  nearly  as  well  known  to 
be  traitors  then  as  now.  Unquestionably,  if  we  had  seized  and  held 
them,  the  insurgent  cause  would  be  much  weaker.  But  no  one  of  them 
had  then  committed  any  crime  defined  in  the  law.  Every  one  of  them, 
if  arrested,  would  have  been  discharged  on  habeas  carpus,  were  the  writ 
allowed  to  operate.  In  view  of  these  and  similar  cases,  I  think  the  time 
not  unlikely  to  come  when  I  shall  be  blamed  for  having  made  too  few 
arrests  rather  than  too  many. 

By  the  third  resolution,  the  meeting  indicate  their  opinion  that  militarj 
arrests  may  be  constitutional  in  localities  where  rebellion  actually  exists, 
but  that  such  arrests  are  unconstitutional  in  localities  where  rebellion  oi 
insurrection  does  not  actually  exist.  They  insist  that  such  arrests  shall 
not  bo  made  "  outside  of  the  lines  of  necessary  military  occupation  and 
the  scenes  of  insurrection."  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  Constitution  itself 
makes  no  such  distinction,  I  am  unable  to  believe  that  there  is  any  such 
constitutional  distinction.  I  concede  that  the  class  of  arrests  complained 
of  can  be  constitutional  only  when,  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the 
public  safety  may  require  them ;  and  I  insist  that  in  such  cases  they  are 
constitutional  wherever  the  public  safety  does  require  them ;  as  well  in 
places  to  which  they  may  prevent  the  rebellion  extending  as  in  those 
where  it  may  be  already  prevailing ;  as  well  where  they  may  restrain  mis- 
chievous interference  with  the  raising  and  supplying  of  armies  to  sup- 
press the  rebellion,  as  where  the  rebellion  may  actually  be ;  as  well 
where  they  may  restr^n  the  enticing  men  out  of  the  army,  as  wliere 
they  would  prevent  mutiny  in  the  army;  equally  constitutional  at  all 
places  where  they  will  conduce  to  the  public  safety,  as  against  the  dan- 
gers of  rebellion  or  invasion.  Take  the  particular  case  mentioned  ly  the 
meeting.  It  i^  asserted,  in  substance,  that  Mr.  Yallandigham  was,  by  a 
military  commander,  seized  and  tried  "  for  no  other  reason  than  words 
addressed  to  a  public  meeting,  in  criticism  of  the  course  of  the  Admin- 
istration, and  in  condemnation  of  the  military  orders  of  the  general." 
Kow,  if  there  be  no  mistake  about  this ;  tf  this  assertion  is  the  truth  and 
the  whole  truth ;  if  there  was  no  other  reason  for  the  arrest,  then  I  con- 
cede that  the  arrest  was  wrong.  But  the  arrest,  as  I  understand,  was 
made  for  a  very  diflferent  reason.    Mr.  Vallandigham  avows  his  hostility  to 
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the  wftT  on  the  part  of  the  Union;  &nd  his  arrest  mas  mnde  bl 
was  laboring,  trith  ftome  effect,  to  prarent  the  rusing  of  troo)l 
ounrags  desertions  from  the  arm; ;  and  to  leave  tlio 
OB  adequate  military  force  to  suppress  it.  lie  vaa  uot  arrcateiB 
he  wu  damaging  the  political  prospects  of  the  AdminiHl 
■onal  interests  of  the  commanding  genera],  but  because  li 
the  army,  npon  the  existence  and  vigor  of  which  the  life  of  ti 
depends.  Ho  wm  warring  npon  the  military,  and  thia  gave 
«oiiBtitutional  jorisdiction  to  lay  hands  upon  lilni.  If  Mr.  Vallil 
iras  not  damaging  the  military  power  of  the  country,  tbcn  til 
less  made  on  mistake  of  fact,  wliicb  I  would  bo  glad  to  c 
0ona,ble  Mtiafoctory  evidence. 

I  understand  the  meeting,  whose  rcsolutiona  I  am  considerin(jl 
^Tor  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  b;  military  force— by  a 
experience  has  shown  that  armius  cannot  be  maintained  unl 
sliaU.  be  punished  by  the  severe  penalty  of  death.     Tiie  case 
tlie  law  and  the  Constitution  sanction,  this  panislunent.    Must  I 
^mple-raiQded  soldier  boy  who  deserts,  while  I  must  not  touch  ■ 
»  wilj  agitator  who  induces  him  to  desert  I     This  is  none  the  le\ 
Ods  when  effected  by  getting  a  father,  or  brother,  or  friend,  ii 
xnetting,  and  there  working  opon  his  feelings  till  he  is  pi 
.    «rxiu  Oie  soldier  bo;  that  be  is  fighting  in  a  bad  cause,  fo 
Adaiinirtration  of  a  oontemptible  Government,  too  weak  U> 
poiiih  bim  if  he  shall  desert.    I  think  that  in  sach  a  case  tc 
*8ltitor  and  save  the  boj  is  not  only  constitu^onal,  bat  wit 

If  I  be  wrong  on  this  question  of  constitutional  power,  my  I 
"I  bdiering  that  certain  proceedings  are  conatitutional  when,  i 
'^btffioi)  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  roqaires  theni,  which 
"tt  ooDstitutional  when,  in  the  absence  of  rebellion  or  invHsio 
Uc  Hfety  does  net  require  them ;  in  other  words,  that  the  Cui 
Qot,  ia  its  application,  in  all  respects  the  same,  in  coses  of  re 
■xxviBOn  involving  the  publio  safety,  as  it  is  in  time  <if  profou 
**»d  public  security.     The  Constitution  itself  makes  the  distin 
I  ou  DO  more  be  persuade  that  the  Government  can  consl 
^^ike  u  strong  measnros  in  time  of  rebellion,  because  it  can 
ftiMtha  samB  could  not  be  lawfully  token  in  timo  of  peace,  ll| 
^  ptrraaded  that  a  partionlar  drug  is  not  good  modicii 
^Aoanisitoanbeshownnottobe  good  food  for  a  well  one.    Nor  J 
^  appTeoiata  the  danger  apprehended  by  the  meeting  that  til 
^^■n  people  will,  by  means  of  military  arrests  during  the  rebelH 
^  ri|ht  of  public  discussion,  the  libort;  of  speech  and  the  [P 
l»w  of  tvidenoe,  trial  by  jury,  and  habeiu  eorpiu,  throughout 
<"*•  PSMrinl  futifre,  whidi  I  tmst  lies  before  them,  any  moi 
■U^loMieve  that  a  man  oooUl  cjutract  so  strong  an  .ippetitc 
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during  temporary  illness  as  to  persist  in  feeding  upon  them  da 
remainder  of  his  healthful  life. 

In  giving  the  resolutions  that  earnest  consideration  which  joii 
of  me,  I  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  the  meeting  speak  as 
crats.'*  Nor  can  I,  with  fall  respect  for  their  -  known  intelligw 
the  fairly  presumed  deliberation  with  which  they  prepared  thi 
Intlons,  be  permitted  to  suppose  that  this  occurred  by  acciden 
any  way  other  than  that  they  preferred  to  designate  themselves 
oorats"  rather  than  '^  American  citizens.''  In  this  time  of  : 
peril,  I  would  have  preferred  to  meet  yon  on  a  level  one  step  higl 
any  party  platform ;  because  I  am  sure  that,  from  such  more  < 
position,  wo  could  do  better  battle  for  the  country  we  all  love  1 
possibly  can  from  those  lower  ones  where,  from  the  force  of  hi 
prejudices  of  the  past,  and  selfish  hopes  of  the  future,  we  are  but 
pend  much  of  our  ingenuity  and  strength  in  finding  fault  with  and 
blows  at  each  other.  But,  since  you  have  denied  me  this,  I  wil 
thankful,  for  the  country's  sake,  that  not  all  Democrats  have  c 
He  on  whose  discretionary  judgment  Mr.  Yallandigham  was  arree 
tried  is  a  Democrat,  having  no  old  party  affinity  with  me ;  and  th 
who  rejected  the  constitutional  view  expressed  in  these  resolut 
refusing  to  discharge  Mr.  Yallandigham  on  haibeas  c&rpv^  is  a  D 
of  better  days  than  these,  having  received  his  judicial  mantle  at  tb 
of  President  Jackson.  And  still  more,  of  all  those  Democrats  i 
nobly  exposing  their  lives  and  shedding  their  blood  on  the  battle 
have  learned  that  many  approve  the  course  taken  with  Mr.  Yd 
ham,  while  I  haye  not  heard  of  a  single  one  condemning  it.  1 
assert  that  there  are  none  such.  And  the  name  of  Jackson  r€ 
incident  of  pertinent  history :  After  the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  an 
the  fact  that  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been  concluded  was  well  ki 
the  city,  but  before  official  knowledge  of  it  had  arrived,  General 
still  maintained  martial  or  military  law.  Now  that  it  could  be  i 
war  was  over,  the  clamor  against  martial  law,  which  had  existi 
the  first,  grew  more  furious.  Among  other  things,  a  Mr.  Louiall 
lished  a  denunciatory  newspaper  article.  General  Jackson  arrest 
A  lawyer  by  the  name  of  Morrel  procured  the  United  States  Juc 
to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  to  relive  Mr.  J  '  jiallier.  Genen 
son  arrested  both  the  lawyer  and  the  judge.  A  Mr.  Hollander  v 
to  say  of  some  part  of  the  matter  that  "it  was  a  dirty  trick." 
Jackson  arrested  him.  When  the  officer  undertook  to  serve  the 
habeas  corpus,  General  Jackson  took  it  from  him,  and  sent  hii 
with  a  copy.  Holding  the  judge  in  custody  a  few  days,  the  ' 
sent  him  beyond  the  limits  of  his  encampment,  and  set  him  at 
with  an  order  to  remain  till  the  ratification  of  peace  should  be  n 
announced,  or  until  the  British  should  have  left  the  Southern  co 
day  or  two  more  elapsed,  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  of  peace  wi 
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Ivlr  unonnoed,  tnd  tb«  Jndge  and  ethan  vers  fblljr  liberated, 
diji  mora,  and  the  Jadge  called  Geaer&l  Jaokaon  into  coart  ftnd  Sn 
11,000  for  having  arrested  him  and  tho  othora  named.  The  Generl 
llMSM,and  tli«re  the  matter  rested  for  nearlj  thirtj  yean,  wLt 
pM  nAinded  principal  and  iatereat.  The  late  Senator  Doughis,  t 
tin  HooM  of  RapreHntatires,  took  a  leading  part  in  thu  ,lob;i| 
vUdi  the  congtitntional  qnestion  waa  much  diacuBMd.  1  mn  i 
{WKltouyirhom  thejoarnals  would  obow  to  have  voted  for  tbu  u 

It  mij'  be  remarked :  First,  that  ire  liad  the  same  Oonstitittion  t 
Hnr;  Moondly,  that  we  then  had  a  oaaa  of  invasion,  and  nov 
MNef  rebellion ;  and,  thirdlj,  tlmt  the  permonant  right  of  -ibc  paM 
pilitiB  diicQuton,  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  ti'i^ 
lUUvof  evidence,  and  the  hahaat  eorpiu,  suffered  no  detrlii 
•nr  by  that  conduct  of  General  Jackaon,  or  ita  aabsequent  aj: 
Ai  Amariean  Gongrese. 

ioi  yet,  let  me  aay  that,  in  my  own  discretion,  I  do  not  kDo^ 
Ivogld  have  ordered  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Vallandigham.    While  1 1 
••lift  the  reeponsibility  from  myself,  I  hold  that,  as  a  generul  r 
Mmtuder  in  the  field  is  the  better  judge  of  the  necessity  h  htiv 
■■Iv  sue.     Of  oourie,  I  mast  practise  a  general  directory  aud   i 
fnet  in  the  matter. 

One  of  the  reaolntiona  expresses  the  opinion  of  the  meetltig  thai 
''vyvrestB  wiU  have  the  effect  to  divide  and  distract  thoss  w 
HUited  in  enppreasing  the  rebellion,  and  I  am  specifically  culleil 
^lAuffi  Ur.  Vallandigham.     I  regard  this  as,  at  least,  a  :~i 
Moitlw  ezpedienoy  of  exordsing  a  constitutional  power  w 
iIMl   In  response  to  snoh  appeal,  I  have  to  say,  it  gave  mi 
Ihsned  that  Ur.  Vallandigham  hod  been  arrested— that  is, !  woa  I 
""•tthera  should  have  seemed  to  be  a  necessity  for  arresting  hiit 
■Utit  irill  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  discharge  him  so  soon 
■■>rmeuia,  believe  the  publio  safety  will  not  suffer  by  it.    1 
IH  w  the  war  progresBea,  it  appears  to  uie,  opinion  and  t- 
'**«io  great  oonflision  at  first,  take  abspe  and   fall  into  mure  r 
™*<Uell^  lO  that  the  neoesMtj  for  strong  dealing  with  thtm   gral 
™*iiM.    I  have  every  reason  to  desire  that  it  should  ceaae  alto^'l 
■Ulirfrom  the  least  ia  my  regard  for  the  opinions  and  winb^'s  i 
.    ^Qk*  the  meetJng  at  Albany,  declare  their  purpose  to  iiu» 
Wffnnent  in  every  constitDtional  and  lawful  measure  to  supji 
'■wlion.    Still,  I  mnat  oonUnne  to  do  so  mooh  as  may  seem  t 
I     IPind  by  the  pnblio  safety.  A.  Li« 

Similar  meetings  were  held  in  New  York,  Fbiladell 
ud  other  citieB  and  towna  of  the  North,  and,  on  tluT 
of  June,  a  State  Oonvention  of  the  Democratic  partjl 
&e)d  at  Colnmbos,  Ohio,  for  the  nomination  of  Stat  J 
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cers.    Mr.  Yallandighain  was,  at  that  conyentioii,  iDad< 
the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor,  receiving,  on  tlM 
first  ballot,  four  hundred  and  forty-eight  votes  out  of  four 
hundred  and  sixty-one,  the  whole  number  cast    Senator 
Pugh  was  nominated  for  Lieutenant-Governor,  and  reso- 
lutions were  adopted  protesting  against  President  Lin- 
coln's emancipation  proclamation;  condemning  martud 
law  in  loyal*  States,  where  war  does  not  exist ;  denoun- 
cing the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  Tiaheas  corpus  ;  protest- 
ing very  strongly  against  the  banishment  of  Vallandig- 
ham,  and  calling  on  the  President  to  restore  him  to  lu8 
rights ;  declaring  that  they  would  hail  with  delight  the 
desire  of  the  seceded  States  to  return  to  their  all^iance, 
and  that  they  would  co-operate  with  the  citizens  of  thoea 
States  in  measures  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

A  committee  of  the  convention  visited  Washingtom 
and  on  the  26th  of  June  presented  to  the  President  th* 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  convention^  and  urged  tiW 
immediate  recall  and  restoration  of  Mr.  Yallandighanij 
their  candidate  for  Governor.  To  this.  President  lincolis 
made  the  following  reply : — 

Washikotok,  Jfwu  29, 1961 

Gentlemen  : — The  resolutions  of  the  Ohio  Democratic  State  Conven 
tion,  which  you  present  me,  together  with  your  introductory  and  clonn( 
remarks,  being  in  position  and  argument  mainly  the  same  as  the  reaola 
tions  ot  the  Democratic  meeting  at  Albany,  New  York,  I  refer  you  to  m; 
response  to  the  latter  as  meeting  most  of  the  points  in  the  former. 

This  response  you  evidently  used  in  preparing  your  remarks,  and  I  de 
sire  no  more  than  that  it  be  used  with  accuracy.  In  a  single  reading  of  you 
remarks,  I  only  discovered  one  inaccuracy  in  matter  which  I  suppose  yo 
took  from  that  paper.  It  is  where  you  say,  **  The  undersigned  are  unabl 
to  agree  with  you  in  the  opinion  you  have  expressed  that  the  Gonstitu 
tion  is  different  in  time  of  insurrection  or  invasion  from  what  it  is  in  tim 
of  peace  and  public  security." 

A  recurrence  to  the  paper  will  show  you  that  I  have  not  ezpresse 
the  opinion  you  suppose.  I  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Coiitftitntio: 
is  different  in  its  application  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion^  involvinj 
the  public  safety,  from  what  it  is  in  times  of  profound  peace  and  paUi 
security  ;  and  this  opinion  I  adhere  to,  simply  because  by  the  Ck)nstitu 
tion  itself  things  may  be  done  in  the  one  case  which  may  not  be  done  u 
the  other. 
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I  (fistike  to  waste  a  word  on  a  merely  personal  point,  bnt  I  mnst  re- 
ipectfoDj  assure  you  that  you  will  find  yourselves  at  fault  should  you 
«w  seek  for  evidence  to  prove  your  assumption  that  I  "opposed  in 
teoflsions  before  the  people  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  war.'' 

YoQ  lay:  ** Expunge  from  the  Constitution  this  limitation  upon  the 
fower  of  Congress  to  suspend  the  writ  of  Juibeas  eorpiUj  and  yet  the 
otter  gntranteee  of  personal  liberty  would  remain  unchanged."  Doubt- 
kn^  if  this  clause  of  the  Oonstitution,  improperly  called,  as  I  think,  a 
finitetion  upon  the  power  of  Congress,  were  expunged,  the  other  guar- 
ateei  would  remain  the  same ;  but  the  question  is,  not  how  those  guar- 
ateei  would  stand  with  that  clause  out  of  the  Constitution,  but  how  they 
itand  with  that  clause  remaining  in  it,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
iDTohrbg  the  public  safety.  If  the  liberty  could  be  indulged  in  expun- 
giag  that  clause,  letter  and  spirit,  Ireally  think  the  constitutional  argu- 
Bnt  would  be  with  you. 

Mj  general  view  on  this  question  was  stated  in  the  Albany  response, 
ad  hence  I  do  not  state  it  now.  I  only  add  that,  as  seems  to  me,  the 
benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  the  great  means  through  which 
the  gosrantees  of  personal  liberty  are  conserved  and  made  available  in 
file  bst  resort ;  and  corroborative  of  this  view  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Yal- 
Wighsm,  in  the  very  case  in  question,  under  the  advice  of  able  law- 
yen^  law  not  where  else  to  go  but  to  the  habeas  corpus.  But  by  the 
OoDfltitation  the  benefit  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpti^  itself  may  be  sus-' 
pended,  when,  in  case  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may 
wqnireit. 

Toa  ssk,  in  substance,  whether  I  really  claim  that  I  may  override  all 
tbe  goaranteed  rights  of  individuals,  on  the  plea  of  conserving  the  public 
•fefcr— when  I  may  choose  to  say  the  public  safety  requires  it.  This 
<IQegtion,  divested  of  the  phraseology  calculated  to  represent  mo  as 
■draggling  for  an  arbitrary  personal  prerogative,  is  either  simply  a 
<IQeetioQ  uiho  shall  decide,  or  an  afiirmation  that  nobody  shaU  decide, 
vhat  the  public  safety  does  require  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion, 
the  Constitution  contemplates  the  question  as  likely  to  occur  for  de- 
d&on,  but  it  does  not  expressly  declare  who  is  to  decide  it.  By  neces- 
>V7  implication,  when  rebellion  or  invasion  comes,  the  decision  is  to  be 
iQAde  from  time  to  time ;  and  I  think  the  man  whom,  for  the  time,  the 
people  have,  under  the  Constitution,  made  the  commander-in-chief  of 
^^  army  and  navy,  is  the  man  who  holds  the  power  and  bears  the 
fe^nsibility  of  making  it.  If  he  uses  the  power  justly,  the  same 
P^ple  will  probably  justify  him ;  if  he  abuses  it,  he  is  in  their  hands  to 
be  dealt  with  by  all  the  modes  they  have  reserved  to  themselves  in  the 
ConrtitatioiL 

"Hie  earnestness  with  which  you  insist  that  persons  can  only,  in  times 
^rebellion,  be  lawfully  dealt  with  in  accordance  with  the  rules  for 
^"^al  trials  and  punishments  in  times  of  peace,  induces  me  to  add  a 
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word  to  what  I  said  on  that  point  in  tho  Albany  response.  Ton  old 
that  men  may,  if  they  choose,  embarrass  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  eoi 
bat  a  giant  rebellion,  and  then  be  dealt  with  only  in  tarn  as  if  thai 
were  no  rebellion.  The  Oonstitution  itself  rejects  this  view.  The  nfl 
tary  arrests  and  detentions  which  have  been  made,  indnding  those  d 
Mr.  Yallandigham,  which  are  not  different  in  principle  from  the  etiNI 
have  been  for  preoentiony  and  not  for  puninhtnerU — as  i^junctionB  to  itq 
injury,  as  proceedings  to  keep  the  peace — and  hence,  like  proeeedhigt  i 
such  oases  and  for  like  reasons,  they  have  not  been  accompanied  vtt 
indictments,  or  trial  by  juries,  nor  in  a  single  case  by  any  pnnishiMrt 
whatever  beyond  what  is  purely  incidental  to  the  prevention.  Vm 
original  sentence  of  imprisonment  in  Mr.  Yallandigham's  case  was  tf 
prevent  iigary  to  the  military  service  only,  and  the  modificaticn  of  K 
was  made  as  a  less  disagreeable  mode  to  him  of  securing  the  same  pit* 
vention. 

I  am  unable  to  perceive  an  insult  to  Ohio  in  the  case  of  Mr.  YaDn- 
digham.  Quite  surely  nothing  of  this  sort  was  or  is  intended.  I  v# 
whoUy  unaware  tliat  2i£r.  Yallandigham  was,  at  the  time  of  his  arrail^i 
caudidate  for  the  Democratic  nomination  of  Governor,  until  so  infomtf 
by  your  reading  to  me  the  resolutions  of  the  convention.  I  am  gratflil 
to  the  State  of  Ohio  for  many  things,  especially  for  the  brave  solditfl 
and  officers  she  has  given  in  the  present  national  trial  to  the  armieaol 
the  Union. 

You  claim,  as  I  understand,  that  according  to  my  own  position  in  tfcl 
Albany  response,  Mr.  Yallandigham  should  be  released ;  and :  this  ba 
cause,  OS  you  claim,  he  has  not  damaged  the  military  service  by  discouf 
aging  enlistments,  encouraging  desertions,  or  otherwise ;  and  that  if  h 
had,  he  should  have  been  turned  over  to  the  civil  authorities  under  it 
recent  acts  of  Congress.  I  certainly  do  not  know  that  Mr.  Yallandighai 
has  specifically  and  by  direct  language  advised  against  enlistments  as 
in  favor  of  desertions  and  resistance  to  drafting.  We  all  know  thi 
combinations,  armed  in  some  instances,  to  resist  the  arrest  of  desb~tex 
began  several  months  ago ;  that  more  recently  the  like  has  a]>peared 
resistance  to  the  enrolment  preparatory  to  a  draft;  and  that  quite 
number  of  assassinations  have  occurred  from  the  same  animus.  The 
had  to  be  met  'by  military  force,  and  this  again  has  led  to  bloodshed  ai 
death.  And  now,  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  more  weighty  ai 
enduring  than  any  which  is  merely  official,  I  solemnly  declare  my  beli 
that  this  hindrance  of  the  military,  including  maiming  and  murder,  ia  di 
to  the  cause  in  which  Mr.  Yallandigham  has  been  engaged,  in  a  great 
degree  than  to  any  other  cause ;  and  it  is  due  to  him  personally  in 
greater  degree  than  to  any  other  man. 

These  things  have  been  notorious,  known  to  all,  and  of  oonree  knoi 
to  Mr.  Yallandigham.  Periiaps  I  would  not  bo  wrong  to  say  tbi 
originated  with  his  especial  friends  and  adherents.    With  perfect  knon 
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ll|i  of  tbem,  be  has  freqneattj,  if  not  conatantl}',  made  SfieethesI 
OtapMa  and  before  popolor  assemblies;  and  if  it  con  be  ehoi 
irith  thcie  things  staring  him  in  tbe  face,  he  bos  ever  uttered  a  ■< 
nhkt  or  oonnsel  agsinst  them,  it  will  be  n  fact  greatly  ib  hia  Tnl 
vfahme,  and  of  which,  as  ^et,  lam  total);  ignorant,  Wlien  it  inknol 
httliB  whole  harden  of  his  speeches  has  been  to  stir  apmen  against  T 
imtntioD  of  tbe  war,  and  that  in  tbe  midst  of  res: 
Mtbsra  known  in  anj  inetance  to  connsci  againtit  socb  i 
VBttoimposrible  torepet  tbeinf(?refii:o  that  be  kar  cornselloi'  di'- - 
hknr  of  it, 

"  inih  sll  thia  befbre  their  e^es,  the  convention  jon  repre^ont  lil 
mdaated  Jtx.  Yalludigham  for  tiovornor  of  Ohio,  and  both  ther  iF 
^bi*e  declared  tbe  parpose  to  sustain  the  National  Union  tij  nil  cl 
rifaUma]  means ;  bnt,  of  oonrse,  tbo]'  and  jon,  in  i 
^■rMlTes  to  decide  what  are  constitntionnl  means,  and,  tinlike  I 
ttiarmeeting,  yon  omit  to  state  or  intimate  that,  in  your  upinion,! 
■irii  a  oonstitational  means  of  saving  the  Union  against  arebellil 
■  (MB  to  Intimate  that  ;oq  are  conedoas  of  an  existing  rebellion 
k^ftogrcM  with  tha  avowed  object  of  destroying  that  very  Union 
%t  ■me  time,  yoar  nominee  for  Governor,  in  whose  liehalf  yo\i  npp J 
kben  to  yon,  and  to  the  world,  to  declare  against  the  ni 

II  nppress  the  rebellion.    Tonr  own  attitade,  thoretbr 
JMtlioii,  resistance  to  tbe  draft,  and  tbo  lilie,  because  it  teaches  thi 
Md  tndine  to  desert  and  to  escape  tbe  draft  to  believe  it  h  jcm 

|W  to  protect  them,  and  to  hope  that  yon  will  become  strong  enougtl 

liso. 

vJUtsr  a  short  personal  interconrse  with  yon,  gentlemen  of  tliti  c 

ribl^  I  cannot  eay  I  think  yon  desire  this  effect  to  foiiuw  your  ; 

hll  assure  yon  that  both  friends  and  enemies  of  the  Union  look  apol 

hftii  light.    It  is  a  sabstantial  hope,  and,  by  conscqnence,  ,'k 

Avith  to  the  enemy.    If  it  is  a  false  hope,  and  one  wbicli  yon  n 

fflmlj  <Iispel,  I  will  make  the  way  exceedingly  easy.    I  ttend   < 

l^lMtM  of  this  letter,  in  order  that  yon,  or  a  mi\jority,  may,  if  I 

itM^lndorse  yonr  names  upon  one  of  them,  and  retnmit  tbusindorl 

lU^  with  the  nnderetnnding  that  those  signing  are  thereby  coiur 

kfte  following  propositions,  and  to  nothing  else : — 

^  TbMi  there  is  now  rebellion  in  the  United  States,  the  ob.jcc 

|Mri^  of  which  1>  to  destroy  the  National  Union;  and  that,  ir 

kUtn,  an  army  and  navy  are  constitntional  means  foi'  suppressing  t 

Mion. 

A  ^Mt  no  one  of  yon  will  do  any  thing  which,  in  his  own  jndgma 

|l  tend  to  hinder  the  increase,  or  favor  the  decreaao,  c 

IrfKcy  of  the  army  and  na^7,  while  engaged  in  the  effort  to  snppil 

III  rebellion;  and, — 
fr  Hut  each  of  yon  will,  in  his  sphere,  do  all  be  can  to  have  t 
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offioers,  soldiers,  an4  seamen  of  the  army  and  navy,  while  engaged  in 
effort  to  suppress  the  rebellion,  paid,  fed,  clad,  and  otherwise  wdi  p 
yided  for  and  supported. 

And  with  the  further  understanding  that  upon  receiving  the  kt 
and  names  thus  indorsed,  I  wiU  cause  them  to  be  published,  whi 
publication  shall  be,  within  itself,  a  revocation  of  the  order  in  relation 
Mr.  Yallandigham. 

It  will  not  escape  observation  that  I  consent  to  the  release  of  1 

Yallandigham  upon  terms  not  embracing  any  pledge  from  him  or  fro 

others  as  to  what  he  will  or  will  not  do.    I  do  this  because  ho  is  n 

present  to  speak  for  himself^  or  to  authorize  others  to  speak  for  Ub 

and  hence  I  shall  expect  that  on  returning  he  would  not  put  himM 

practically  in  antagonism  with  the  position  of  his  friends. .   But  I  do 

chiefly  because  I  thereby  prevail  on  other  influential  gentlemen  of  Oh 

to  so  define  their  position  as  to  be  of  immense  value  to  the  anny-4hi 

more  than  compensating  for  the  consequences  of  any  mistake  in  aUowii 

Mr.  Yallandigham  to  return,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  public  safety  w: 

not  have  suffered  by  it.    Still,  in  regard  to  Mr.  Yallandigham  and  a 

others,  I  must  hereafter,  as  heretofore,  do  so  much  as  the  public  senii 

may  seem  to  require. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  respectfriUy  yours,  dec, 

A.  LiKooui. 

The  canYass  throughout  the  summer  was  very  animatec 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  opponents  of  the  Administratio 
in  Ohio,  as  elsewhere  throughout  the  country,  made  thi 
matter  of  arbitrary  arrests  a  very  prominent  point  of  attacl 
Special  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that,  instead  of  actin 
directly  and  upon  his  own  responsibility  in  these  caaei 
the  President  left  them  to  the  discretion  of  military  con 
manders  in  the  several  departments.  This  was  held  to  li 
in  violation  of  the  law  of  Congress  which  authorized  ti 
President  to  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  but  n« 
to  delegate  that  high  prerogative.  To  meet  this  objectio: 
therefore,  and  also  in  order  to  establish  a  uniform  mo( 
of  action  on  the  subject,  the  President  issued  the  followii 

PROCLAMATION. 

WhereoB^  the  Oonstitution  of  the  United  States  has  ordained  that  "  T 
privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  shall  not  be  suspended,  unle 
when  in  cases  of  rebellion  or  invasion,  the  public  safety  may  ruquire  i 
and,  whereas,  a  rebellion  was  existing  on  the  3d  day  of  March,  1863,  whi 
ro])ellion  is  still  eT^sting;  and,  whereas,  by  a  statute  which  was  approT< 
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on  that  dftj,  it  was  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Honse  of  RepresentatiyeB 
of  the  United  States,-  in  Congress  assembled,  that  dnring  the  present  in* 
•orroction  the  President  of  the  United  States,  whenever,  in  his  judgment, 
the  pablic  safety  may  require,  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the 
writ  of  hibfoa  carpus  in  any  case  throughout  the  United  States,  or  any 
put  thereof;  and,  whereas,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  the  public 
aefety  does  require  that  the  privilege  of  the  said  writ  shall  now  be  sus- 
pended throughout  the  United  States  in  cases  where,  by  the  authority  of 
Am  Fl^dent  of  the  United  States,  military,  naval,  and  civil  officers  of  the 
United  States,  or  any  of  them,  hold  persons  under  their  command  or  in 
their  custody,  either  as  prisoners  of  war,  spies,  or  aiders  or  abettors  of  the 
emmj,  or  officers,  soldiers,  or  seamen  enrolled,  drafted,  or  mustered,  or 
olisted  in,  or  belonging  to  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
oris  deserters  therefrom,  or  otherwise  amenable  to  military  law,  or  to 
the  rales  and  articles  of  war,  or  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  the 
imBtarj  or  naval  services  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  or  for  resisting  the  draft,  or  for  any  other  offence  against  the  military 
or Daval  service:  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  make  known  to  all  whom  it  may  con- 
Mm,  that  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  throughout 
tbe  United  States  in  the  several  cases  before  mentioned,  and  that  this  sus- 
pttmon  will  continue  throughout  the  duration  of  the  said  rebellion,  or 
Bntil  this  Proclamation  shall,  by  a  subsequent  one,  to  be  issued  by  the 
Pendent  of  the  United  States,  be  modified  and  revoked.     And  I  do  here- 
in require  all  magistrates,  attorneys,   and  other  civil  officers  within 
^  United  States,  and  all  officers  and  others  in  the  military  and  naval 
wnioes  of  the  United  States,  to  take  distinct  notice  of  this  suspension  and 
fS^  it  full  effect,  and  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  conduct  and 
Sovem  themselves  accordingly,  and  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution 
<>f  the  United  States  and  the  laws  of  Congress  in  such  cases  made  and 
I^vided. 

In  testimony  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  b^  affixed,  this  fifteenth  day  of  September,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -throe,  and  of  the 

^pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty- eighth. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
Bj the  President: 

Wh.  H.  Skward,  Secretary  of  State, 

The  act  passed  by  Congress  "  for  enrolling  and  calling 
out  the  national  forces,"  commonly  called  the  Conscrip- 
tion Act,  provided  that  all  able-bodied  male  citizens,  and 
persons  of  foreign  birth  who  had  declared  their  intention 
to  become  citizens,  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  forty- 
five,  were  liable  to  be  called  into  service.    The  strenuous 
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efforts  made  by  the  enemies  of  the  Administration  to  aronse 
the  hostility  of  the  people  against  its  general  policy,  had 
proved  so  far  snccessfal  as  greatly  to  discourage  volun- 
teer enlistments ;  and  the  Government  was  thus  compelled 
to  resort  to  the  extraordinary  powers  conferred  u])on  it 
by  this  act.  Questions  had  been  raised  as  to  the  liability 
of  foreigners  to  be  drafted  under  this  law ;  and  in  order 
to  settle  this  point,  the  President,  on  the  8th  of  May,  issued, 
the  following  proclamation. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

PROCLAMATION. 

WTiereas^  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  its  last  session, 
a  law,  entitled  "  An  Act  for  enrolling  and  calling  ont  the  national  foi 
and  for  other  purposes,"  which  was  approved  on  the  8d  day  of 
last;  and 

Whereas^  it  is  recited  in  the  said  act  that  there  now  exists  in  the  Unii^*^ 
States  an  insurrection  and  rebellion  against  the  authority  thereof,  and  '^ 
is,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  duty  of  the  Govon^ 
ment  to  suppress  insubordination  and  rebellion,  to  guarantee  to  eac)i  Stat^ 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  to  preserve  the  public  tranquillitj 
and 

Whereas^  for  these  high  purposes,  a  military  force  is  indispensable,  tc^ 
raise  and  support  wliich  all  persons  ought  willingly  to  contribute ;  and 

Whereas,  no  service  can  be  more  praiseworthy  and  honorable  than 
that  which  is  rendered  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
Union,  and  the  consequent  preservation  of  free  government ;  and 

Whereas,  for  the  reasons  thus  recited  it  was  enacted  by  the  said  stat- 
ute that  all  able-bodied  male  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  person* 
of  foreign  birth  who  shall  have  declared  on  oath  their  intentions  to  become 
citizens  under  and  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  thereof,  between  the  ages  of 
twenty  and  forty-five  years,  with  certain  exemptions  not  necessary  to  be 
here  mentioned,  are  declared  to  constitute  the  National  forces,  and  shall 
bo  liable  to  perform  military  duty  in  the  service  of  the  United  States, 
when  called  out  by  the  President  for  that  purpose ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  claimed,  on  and  in  behalf  of  persons  of  foreign  birth,  with- 
in the  ages  specified  in  said  act,  who  have  heretofore  declared  on  oath  their 
intentions  to  become  citizens  under  and  in  pursuance  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  who  have  not  exercised  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  any 
other  political  franchise  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  of 
the  States  thereof,  that  they  are  not  absolutely  precluded  by  their  afore- 
said declaration  of  intention  from  renouncing  their  purpose  -o  become 
dtijsens;  ard  that,  on  the  contrary,  such  persons,  under  treaties  and  ths 
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W  of  nations,  rotam  a  right  to  renounce  that  purpose,  and  to  forego 
the  privilege  of  citizenship  and  residence  within  the  United  States,  under 
the  obligations  imposed  by  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress : 

Now,  therefore,  to  avoid  all  misapprehensions  concerning  the  liability  of 
persons  concerned  to  perform  the  service  required  by  such  enactment,  and 
to  ^V6  it  full  effect,  I  do  hereby  order  and  proclaim  that  no  plea  of  alien- 
age will  be  received,  or  allowed  to  exempt  from  the  obligations  imposed 
bj  the  aforesaid  act  of  Congress  any  person  of  foreign  birth  who  shall 
have  declared  on  oath  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  laws  thereof,  and  who  shall  be  found  within  the  United 
States  at  any  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  present  insurrection  and 
rebellion,  at  or  after  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  sixty-five  days  from  the 
date  of  this  proclamation ;  nor  shall  any  such  plea  of  alienage  be  allowed 
in  favor  of  any  such  person  who  has  so,  as  aforesaid,  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  have  exercised  at 
anytime  the  right  of  suffrage,  or  any  other  political  franchise  within  the 
Unite<l  States,  under  tlio  laws  thereof,  or  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the 
aeveral  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  seal 
«f  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  tins  8th  day  of  May,  in  the  year  of  our 
r,    1     Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- three,  and  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  United  States  the  eighty-seventn. 

Abbaham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President :  • 

ViixiAM  n.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 

It  was  sntsequently  ordered  that  the  draft  should  take 
plac^  in  July,  and  public  proclamation  was  made  of  the 
number  which  each  State  would  be  required  to  furnish. 
EnrolUng  officers  had  been  appointed  for  the  several  dis- 
tricts of  all  the  States,  and,  all  the  names  being  placed  in 
*  wheel,  the  number  required  were  to  be  publicly  drawn, 
^der  such  regulations  as  were  considered  necessary  to 
insure  equal  and  exact  justice.  Very  great  pains  had 
^n taken  by  the  opponents  of  the  Administration  to  excite 
^um  against  that  clause  of  tlie  law  which  fixed  the  price 
of  exemption  from  service  under  the  draft  at  three  hundred 
dollars.  It  was  represented  that  this  clause  was  for  the 
^ial  benefit  of  the  rich,  who  could  easily  pay  the  sum 
Quired  ;  while  poor  men  who  could  not  pay  it  would  be 
^napelled,  at  whatever  hardships  to  themselves  and  their 

fiwuilies,  to  enter  the  amiy.    The  draft  was  commenced  in 
20 
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the  C\ty  of  New  York  on  Saturday,  July  llth,  and  w; 
conducted  quietly  and  successfully  during  that  day.  C 
Sunday  plots  were  formed  and  combinations  entered  in 
to  resist  it ;  and  no  sooner  was  it  resumed  on  Mondi 
morning,  July  13,  than  a  sudden  and  foimidable  attac 
was  made  by  an  armed  mob  upon  the  office  in  one  of  fl 
districts ;  the  wheel  was  destroyed,  the  lists  scattered,  an 
the  building  set  on  fire.  The  excitement  spread  throng 
the  city.  Crowds  gathered  everywhere,  with  no  appare] 
common  object ;  but  during  the  day  the  movement  seei 
ed  to  be  controlled  by  leaders  in  two  general  direction 
The  first  was  an  attack  upon  the  negroes ;  the  second  i 
assault  upon  every  one  who  was  supposed  to  be  in  ai 
way  concerned  in  the  draft,  or  prominently  identifie 
officially  or  otherwise,  with  the  Administration  or  the  B 
publican  party.  Unfortunately,  the  militia  regiments  < 
the  city  had  been  sent  to  Pennsylvania  to  withstand  tl 
rebel  invasion ;  and  the  only  guardians  left  for  the  pub! 
peace  were  the  regular  police  and  a  few  hundred  soldi€ 
who  garrisoned  the  forts.  Both  behaved  with  the  greats 
vigor  and  fidelity,  but  they  were  too  few  to  protect  t 
dozen  miles  between  the  extremities  of  the  city.  The  mo 
dispersed  in  one  quarter,  would  reassemble  at  anotli( 
and  for  four  days  the  city  seemed  given  up  to  their  contn 
The  outrages  committed  during  this  time  were  numero 
and  aggravated.  Negroes  were  assaulted,  beaten  to  deal 
mutilated,  and  hung  ;  building  after  building  was  sack 
and  burned ;  gangs  of  desperadoes  patrolled  the  streei 
levying  contributions,  and  ordering  places  of  business 
be  closed.  A  Colored  Orphan  Asylum,  sheltering  soi 
hundreds  of  children,  was  sacked  and  burned.  Afl 
the  first  day,  the  riot,  which  was  at  first  directed  agaii 
the  draft,  took  a  new  turn.  The  entire  mass  of  scoundr 
ism  in  the  city  seemed  to  have  been  let  loose  for  ind 
criminate  plunder.  Women,  half-grown  boys,  and  ch 
dren,  were  foremost  in  the  work  of  robbery,  and  no  m 
felt  safe  from  attack.  The  police  force  did  their  du 
manfully,  aided  at  first  by  the  few  troops  at  the  dispoj 
of  the  authorities,  and  subsequently  by  the  regiments  w' 
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began  to  return  from  Pennsylvania.  In  the  street-fights 
which  occurred,  many  of  the  defenders  of  law  and  order 
lost  their  lives,  while  a  far  larger  number  of  the  rioters 
were  killed.  The  bands  of  rioters  were  finally  dispersed, 
and  the  peace  of  the  city  was  restored. 

During  these  occurrences  the  draft  was  necessarily  sus- 
pended; and  on  the  3d  of  August,  Governor  Seymour 
addressed  a  long  letter  to  the  President,  asking  that  fur- 
ther proceedings  under  the  draft  might  be  postponed  until 
it  should  be  seen  whether  the  number  required  froln  the 
State  of  New  York  could  not  be  raised  by  volunteering, 
and  also  until  the  constitutionality  of  the  law  could  be 
tested  in  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country.  The 
Governor  pointed  out  an  alleged  injustice  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law,  by  which,  in  four  districts  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  a  far  higher  quota  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation was  required  than  in  the  other  districts  of  the  State ; 
and  this  was  urged  as  an  additional  reason  for  postponing 
the  further  execution  of  the  law. 

To  this  appeal  the  President,  on  the  7th  of  August, 
BMde  the  following  reply : — 

EXKCUTIYB  MxHSIONf  WABniNQTOK,  Auffust  7,  186S. 

HaEicellency  Horatio  Seymour, 

Governor  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. : 

Your  commnnication  of  the  3d  inst.  has  been  received  and  attentively 
considered.  I  cannot  consent  to  susi)end  the  draft  in  New  York,  as  yon 
request,  because,  among  other  reasons,  time  is  too  important.  By  the 
^res  you  send,  which  I  presume  are  correct,  the  twelve  districts  repre- 
Mnted  fall  in  two  classes  of  eight  and  four  respectively. 

Tlie  disparity  of  the  quotas  for  the  draft  in  ihese  two  classes  is  certainly 
^striking,  being  the  difference  between  an  average  of  2,200  in  one 
^^  and  4,864  in  the  other.  Assuming  that  the  districts  are  equal,  one 
to  another,  in  entire  population,  as  required  by  the  plan  on  which  they 
were  made,  this  disparity  is  such  as  to  require  attention.  Much  of  it, 
nowover,  I  suppose  will  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  so  many  more 
Pcwong  fit  for  soldiers  are  in  the  city  than  are  in  the  country,  who  have 
too  recently  arrived  from  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  from  Europe 
to  be  either  included  in  the  census  of  18C0,  or  to  have  voted  in  1862. 
otul,  malting  due  allowance  for  this,  I  am  yet  unwilling  to  stand  upon  it 
•8  an  entirely  gufficient  explanation  of  the  great  disparity.    I  shall  direct 
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tho  draft  to  proceed  in  all  the  districts,  drawing,  however,  at  f 

each  of  the  four  districts — to  wit,  the  Second,  Fourth,  Sixth,  and 

only,  2,200  being  the  average  quota  of  the  other  class.    After  this 

those  four  districts,  and  also  the  Seventeenth  and  Twenty-ninth, 

carefully  re-enrolled;  and,  if  you  please,  agents  of  yours  maj 

every  step  of  the  process.    Any  deficiency  which  may  appear  by 

enrolment  will  be  supplied  by  a  special  draft  for  that  object,  alio 

credit  for  volunteers  who  may  be  obtained  from  these  districts  res 

during  the  interval ;  and  at  all  points,  so  far  as  consistent  with 

convenience,  due  credits  shall  be  given  for  volunteers,  and  yoi: 

Icncy  shall  be  notified  of  the  time  fixed  for  commencing  a  draft 

district. 

I  do  not  object  to  abide  a  decision  of  the  United  States  Supren 

or  of  tho  Judges  thereof,  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  draft 

fact,  I  should  be  willing  to  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  it.    But 

consent  to  lose  the  time  while  it  is  being  obtained.     We  are  co 

with  an  enemy  who,  as  I  understand,  drives  every  able-bodied 

can  reach  into  his  ranks,  very  much  as  a  butcher  drives  bullocl 

slaughter-pen.    No  time  is  wasted,  no  argument  is  used.    This 

an  army  which  will  soon  turn  upon  our  now  victorious  soldiers  a 

tho  field,  if  they  shall  not  be  sustained  by  recruits  as  they  shoul 

produces  an  army  with  a  rapidity  not  to  be  matched  on  our  side,  i 

waste  time  to  re-experiment  with  the  volunteer  system,  alread] 

by  Congress,  and  palpably,  in  fact,  so  far  exhausted  as  to  be  ina 

and  then  more  time  to  obtain  a  Court  decision  as  to  whether  a  la 

stitutional  which  requires  a  part  of  those  not  now  in  the  service 

the  aid  of  those  who  are  already  in  it ;  and  still  more  time  to  d 

with  absolute  certainty  that  we  got  tliose  who  are  to  go  in  the 

legal  proportion  to  those  who  are  not  to  go.     !My  purpose  is  to  I 

action  just  and  constitutional,  and  yet  practical,  in  performing  tL 

tant  duty  with  which  I  am  charged,  of  maintaining  the  unity  and 

principles  of  our  common  country. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Li: 

On  the  8th  Governor  Seymour  replied,  reassert? 
unfairness  and  injustice  of  the  enrohnents,  and  exp 
his  regret  at  the  President' s  refusal  to  postpone  th( 
He  also  sent  a  voluminous  statement,  prepared  by- 
Advocate  Waterbury,  designed  to  sustain  the  posi 
had  previously  assumed.  To  this  the  President  tl 
plied : — 
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Enamn  UiKiiDs,  WuiuhotO'  ,  Avgua  U 

BS»E«eIIencj  HoDATio  SBTaorn, 

Governor  of  New  York : 

Toot*  of  the  Sth,  with  Judgc-Advocnto  General  Waterbury's  rcpl 
tB  rweiTed  to-day. 

Aiiiiig  jOQ  to  remember  that  I  consider  time  as  lioing  rerj  importil 
brtbto  the  general  cause  of  Die  country-  ond  to  tlio  soldiers  in  tlje  tklil 
%to  remind  jou  that  I  waited,  at  jour  request,  from  tlie  Ist  u; 
tt  inst.,  to  receiA-e  jour  coimunnicatJOD  dated  the  Sd.    In  \'k\ 
pirt  length,  and  the  known  time  nrd  aiiparent  care  taken  in  its  |irtpJ 
Ifao,  I  did  not  donbt  that  it  contained  yonr  fnll  case  ea  jou  desiredl 
|Meat  it    It  contained  the  figures  for  twelve  districts,  om 
itter  DinetceD,  aa  I  suppose,  because  you  found  nothing  to  coiiip!.:iin.i): 
plkm.    I  answered  accordingly.    In  doing  so  I  laid  down  tlio  yrh 
^Fhicb  I  purpose  adlicring,  wliicli  is  to  proceed  with  tlie  dral'i,  a 
■■•  time  employing  infallihlo  menus  to  avoid  any  great  wrong.      ... 
k communication  received  to-dny  you  send  figures  for  twenty-tight  J 
Kh,  inclnding  the  twelve  sent  before,  and  still  omitting  three,  fur  whl 
WppoH  the  enrolments  are  not  jot  received.    Jn  looking  over  tl 
|pt  of  twenty- eight  districts,  Ifind  that  the  quotoa  for  siitoen  of  tl 
mn  S,DOO  and  below  2,700,  while,  of  tlio  rest,  sii  are  above  2,' 
pare  below  2,000.    Applying  the  princii>le  to  these  new  facts,  'J 
MBerenth  Districts  must  be  added  to  the  foar  in  which  the  quoins  1i^ 

fcJ  been  reduced  to  2,200  for  the  first  draft;  and  with  these  f| 
mast  be  added  to  those  to  he  rc-cnrollod.     The  correct  t:uso 
iBitand:  the  qootaa  of  the  Second,  Fourtli,  Fifth,  Siith,  SeveniL, 
n^t^  Districts  lizcd  at  2,200  for  tlie  Unt  draft.     The  Provost'Murs| 
l|Bml  informs  me  that  the  drawing  is  already  completed  in 
•Wh,  SoTentcenth,  Eigliteenth,  Twenty-second,  Twenty -fourth,  Tnei. 
fclli.  Twenty-seventh,  Twenty-eighth,  Twenty -ninth,  and  Thirtii;th  fl 
MdL    Id  the  others,  except  the  three  outstanding,  the  drikwing  will 
Md*  open  tiie  quotas  as  now  fixed.    After  the  first  draft,  tlie  Secol 
fcttth,  Fiftli,  Sirtli,  Seventh,  Eighth,  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  Twi 
In  Twenty-fifth,  Twenty-ninth,  and  Thirty-first  will  be  enrolled  fur  I 
Ippw,  and  in  the  manner  stated  in  my  letter  of  the  7th  inst.    Tlio  siil 
ipdrle  will  be  applied  to  the  now  ontstanding  districts  when  they  sll 
P*i  fa.    No  part  of  my  former  letter  is  repudiated  by  reason  i 
P*|TMtited  in  this,  or  for  any  other  cause. 
P  Yonr  obedient  servant, 

[: .  A.  LiBi;.. 

He  draft  in  New  York  was  resumed  on  the  I9th  of 
|n^  and  aa  ample  preparations  had  been  made  for  tl 
tcmration  of  the  public  peace,  it  encouuUred  no  fuitl| 
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opposition.  In  every  oth,er  part  of  the  country  the  p 
ceedings  were  conducted  and  completed  without  res: 
ance. 

Some  difficulty  "was  experienced  in  Chicago,  and  i 
Mayor  and  Comptroller  of  that  city  addressed  the  Pn 
dent  on  the  subject  of  alleged  frauds  in  the  enrolme 
and  received  the  following  dispatch  in  reply : — 

WABUDiaTos,  Av{pMt  97, 19 

F.  0.  SnERMAN,  Major ;  J.  S.  IIays,  Comptroller : 

Yours  of  the  24th,  in  relation  to  the  draft,  is  received.  It  seems  to 
the  Government  here  will  be  overwhelmed  if  it  undertakes  to  cond 
these  matters  with  the  authorities  of  cities  and  counties.  They  mxut 
conducted  with  the  Governors  of  States,  who  will,  of  course,  rcpres 
their  cities  and  counties.  Meanwhile,  you  need  not  be  uneasy  until ; 
again  hear  from  here.  A.  Lmoou 

Subsequently,  in  reply  to  further  representations  on  1 
subject,  the  same  gentlemen  received  the  following : — 

WASimraTOV,  Septtmhtr  %  181 

Yours  of  August  29th  just  received.  I  suppose  it  was  intended  by  C 
gress  that  this  Government  should  execute  the  act  in  question  with 
dependence  upon  any  other  Government,  State,  City,  or  County.  It 
however,  within  the  range  of  practical  conveniecce  to  confer  with 
Governments  of  States,  while  it  is  quite  beyond  that  range  to  have  c 
respondence  on  tlie  subject  with  counties  and  cities.  They  are  too  i 
merous.  As  instances,  I  have  corresponded  with  Governor  Seymour,  \ 
not  with  Mayor  Opdyke;  with  Governor  Curtin,  but  not  witli  Maj 
Henry.  A.  LiNcour. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


to  Battlkb  at  Fredehicksburo. — Rerel  Raid  isto  Pesssvlva: 

BmuLTB  at  GeTTIBBURO.— ViCKSBITJtn  AND  PojtT   IIfCSOS  CaITUP.1 

Ptbmo  Runicisoa. — The  Phesidest's  Speech.  — Tjian-ksj 
YictoEiBs, — Battle  of  CiLATTAKooaA. — Thasksoiviso  Frocwma'J 

The  military  events  of  1863,  though  of  very  great  I 
portonce,  are  much  leas  cloaely  connected  with  tlie  diB 
lelion  of  the  President  than  thoae  which  occnrreq 
1882 ;  we  shall  not  attempt,  therefore,  to  narrate  thei 
.imcli  in  detail.    When  General  Burnaide  succeeded  ( 
Oal  McClellan  in  command  of  the  Army  of  the  Potonl 
Wthe  7th  of  November,  1862,  that  army  was  at  Waril 
ton,  the  rebel  forces  falling  back  before  it  towards  rI 
Mmi.    Deeming  it  impossible  to  force  the  enemy  t 
■(lecisiTe  battle,  and  unsafe  to  follow  him  to  Hichmond 
-lline  which  must  make  it  very  difficult  to  keep  up  I 
■Wnmnnicationa,  General  Burnaide,  on  the  IStli.  turB 
Mb  army  towarda  Fredericksburg — marching  on  the  ncT 
.wnk  of  the  Rappahannock,  intending  to  cross  the  riJ 
hkfi  posseasion  of  Fredericksburg,  and  march  upon  RB 
Kwnd  from  that  point.    The  advance  division,  under  G 
«al  Sumner,    arrived  opposite  Fredericksburg  i 
l&th  ;  but  a  pontoon  train,  which  had  been  ordered  i 
*a8  expected  to  be  there  at  the  same  time,  Itad  not  cJ 
■^-Bo  that  crossing  at  the  moment  was  impossible, 
toay  that  thus  became  unavoidable  enable<l  General  I 
to  bring  up  a  strong  force  from  the  rebel  army,  and  pos  J 
Wmaelf  of  the  heights  of  Fredericksburg.     On  the  j 
of  the  10th  of  December,  General  Bnmside  threw  a  hril 
rfpontoons  across  the  river,  and  the  next  day  construJ 
tour  bridges,  under  cover  of  a  terrific  bombardmentl 
tbe  town.     On  the  11th  and  12th  his  army  waa  crosi 
vrer,  and  on  the  13th  attacked  the  enemy — General  Sa 
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ner  commanding  in  front,  and  General  Franklin  havii 
command  of  a  powerful  flanldng  movement  against  tl 
rebel  right.  The  rebels,  however,  were  too  strongly  pes 
ed  to  be  dislodged.  Our  forces  suffered  sevei-ely,  ai 
were  nnable  to  advance.  On  the  night  of  the  15th,  the 
were  therefore  withdrawn  to  the  opposite  bank  of  tl 
river.  Our  losses  in  this  engagement  were  one  thousan 
one  hundred  and  tliirty-eight  killed,  nine  thousand  oi 
hundred  and  five  wounded,  two  thousand  and  sevent 
eight  missing ;  total,  twelve  thousand  three  hundred  as 
twenty-one. 

The  army  remained  quiet  until  the  20th  of  Januar 
when  General  Burnside  again  issued  orders  for  an  a< 
vance,  intending  to  cross  the  river  some  six  or  eight  milt 
above  Fredericksburg,  and  make  a  flank  attack  upon  tl 
left  wing  of  the  rebel  army.  The  whole  army  was  move 
to  the  place  of  crossing  early  in  the  morning,  but  a  heav 
storm  on  the  preceding  night  had  so  damaged  the  roa( 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  bring  up  artillery  and  pontooi 
with  the  promptness  essential  to  success.  On  the  24tl 
General  Burnside  was  relieved  from  command  of  tl 
Army  of  the  Potomac,  and  General  Hooker  appointed  : 
his  place.  Three  months  were  passed  in  inaction,  tl 
season  forbidding  any  movement ;  but  on  the  27th  ( 
April,  General  Hooker  pushed  three  divisions  of  his  anr 
to  Kelley's  Ford,  twenty-five  miles  above  Fredericksbur 
and  by  the  30tli  had  crossed  the  river,  and  turning  sout 
had  reached  Chancellorsville — five  or  six  miles  southwe 
of  that  town.  A  strong  cavalry  force,  under  Gener 
Stoneman,  had  been  sent  to  cut  the  railroad  in  the  rear  < 
the  rebel  army,  so  as  to  prevent  their  n^cei  ving  re-enforc 
ments  from  Richmond — Genei'al  Hooki^r's  design  beii 
to  attack  the  enemy  in  fiank  and  rear.  The  other  di^ 
sions  of  his  army  had  crossed  and  joined  his  main  for 
at  Chancellorsville,  General  Sedgwick,  with  one  divisi< 
only,  being  left  opposite  Fredericksburg.  On  the  2d  < 
May,  the  left  wing  of  the  rebel  army,  under  General  Jac' 
son,  attacked  our  right,  and  gained  a  decided  advantaj 
of  position,  which  was  recovered,  however,  before  tl 
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day  closed.    The  action  was  renewed  next  day,  and  the 
advantage  remained  with  the  enemy.    General  Sedgwick, 
meantime,  had  crossed  the  river  and  occupied  the  heights 
of  Fredericksburg,  but  was  driven  from  them  and  com- 
pelled to  retreat  on  the  niglit  of  tlie  4th.     On  the  morning 
of  the  5th  a  heavy  rain-storm  set  in,  and  in  the  night  of 
that  day  General  Hooker  withdrew  liis  army  to  the  north 
hank  of  the  Rappahannock,  having  lost  not  far  from 
eighteen  thousand  men  in  the  movement. 

loth  armies  remained  inactive  until  the  9th  of  June, 
TV  lien  it  was  discovered  that  tlie  rebel  forces  under  Lee  were 
leaving  their  position  near  Fredericksburg  and  moving 
noTthwest,  through  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah.     On 
(tke  13th  the  rebel  General  Ewell,  with  a  heavy  force,  at- 
ta-cked  our  advance  post  of  seven  thousand  men  at  Win- 
clxcster  under  General  Milroy,  and  not  only  compelled 
liixn  to  retreat,  but  pursued  him  so  closely  as  to  convert 
liie  retreat  into  a  rout ;  and  on  the  14th  of  June  the  rebel 
arX-my  began  to  cross  the  Potomac  and  advanced  upon 
S^agerstown,  Marj'land,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  in- 
v^^iiing  Pennsylvania.     The  movement  created  the  most 
ixi.'tense  excitement  throughout  the  country.     President 
E-aincoln  issued  a  proclamation  calling  for  one  hundred 
tlxousand  militia  from  the  States  most  directly  menaced, 
serve  for  six  months,  and  New  York  was  summoned 
send  twenty  thousand  also.    On  the  27th  the  main  body 
'"•^  the  rebel  army  crossed  the  Potomac  at  Williamsport, 
^►xid  General  Lee  took  up  his  head-quarters  at  Hagerstown. 
Meantime,  as  soon  as  the  movement  of  the  rebel  forces 
frcm  Fredericksburg  was  discovered,  our  army  had  broken 
"^1)  its  encampment  and  marched  northward,  on  a  line 
xiearly  parallel  with  that  of  the  enemy,  and  on  the  27th, 
tbe  same  day  that  the  rebels  reached  Hagerstown,  the 
head-quarters  of  our  army  were  a^  Fr(*derick  City — our 
whole  force  being  thus  interposed  between  the  rebels  and 
^th  Baltimore  and  Washington,  and  prepared  to  follow 
them  into  Pennsylvania.     On  that  day  General  Hooker 
^as  relieved  from  command  of  the  army,  which  was  con- 
ferred upon  General  Meade,  who  at  once  ordered  au  ud- 
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vance  into  Pennsylvania  in  the  general  direction  of  BL 
risburg-iowards  which  the  enemy  was  rapidly  advanci 
in  force.  On  the  1st  of  July  our  advanced  corps,  1 
First  and  Eleventh,  under  Generals  Reynolds  and  Howa 
came  in  contact  with  tlie  enemy,  strongly  posted  near  1 
town  of  Gettysburg,  and,  attacking  at  once,  fought  an 
decisive  battle  ;  the  enemy  being  so  far  superior  in  nu 
bers  as  io  compel  General  Howard,  who  was  in  comma 
at  the  time,  to  fall  back  to  Cemetery  Hill  and  wait : 
re-enforcements.  During  the  night  all  the  corps  of  c 
army  were  concentrated  and  the  next  day  posted  arou 
that  point.  The  Eleventh  Corps  retained  its  position 
the  Cemetery  ridge  :  the  First  Corps  was  on  the  right 
the  Eleventh,  on  a  knoll,  connecting  with  the  ridge  c 
tending  to  the  south  and  east,  on  which  the  Second  Coi 
was  placed.  The  right  of  the  Twelfth  Corps  rested  or 
small  stream.  The  Second  and  Third  Corps  were  post 
on  the  left  of  the  Eleventh,  on  the  prolongation  of  Cen 
tery  ridge.  The  Fifth  was  held  in  reserve  until  the  sum 
of  the  Sixth,  at  2  p.  m.  on  the  2d,  after  a  march  of  thirl 
two  miles  in  seventeen  hours,  when  the  Fifth  was  order 
to  the  extreme  left  and  the  Sixth  placed  in  reserve. 

At  about  3  o'clock  the  battle  was  opened  by  a  trem( 
dous  onset  of  the  enemy,  whose  troops  were  mass 
along  a  ridge  a  mile  or  so  in  our  front,  upon  the  Tlii 
Corps,  which  formed  our  extreme  left,  and  which  met  t 
shock  with  heroic  firmness,  until  it  was  supported  by  t 
Third  and  Fifth.  General  Sickles,  who  commanded  t 
Third  Corps,  was  severely  wounded  early  in  the  acti( 
and  General  Birney,  who  succeeded  to  the  commai 
though  urged  to  fall  back,  was  enabled,  by  the  help  of  t 
First  and  Sixth  Corps,  to  hold  his  ground,  and  at  abc 
sunset  the  enemy  retired  in  confusion.  Another  assa- 
was  made  on  our  left  during  the  evening,  which  was  a 
repulsed.  On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  a  spirited  assault  "W 
made  upon  the  right  of  our  line,  but  without  succee 
and  at  one  p.  m.  the  enemy  opened  an  artillery  fire  up 
our  centre,  and  left  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-fi 
guns,  which  continued  for  over  two  hours,  without  rep 
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from  our  side,  when  it  was  followed  by  a  heavy  assault 
of  infantry,  directed  mainly  against  the  Second  Corps, 
and  repelled  with  firmness  and  success  by  that  corps, 
Bupported  by  Stannard's  Brigade  of  the  First  Corps. 
This  repulse  of  the  centre  terminated  the  battle.    On 
flie  morning  of  the  4th,  a  reconnoissance  showed  that  the 
enemy  had  withdrawn  his  left  flank,  maintaining  his  posi- 
tion in  front  of  our  left,  with  the  apparent  purpose  of  form- 
ing a  new  line  of  attack ;  but  the  next  morning  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  was  in  full  retreat.    The  Sixth  Corps, 
with  all  disposable  cavalry,  were  at  once  sent  in  pursuit ; 
but  ascertaining  that  the  enemy  had  availed  himself  of 
very  strong  passes  which  could  be  held  by  a  small  force, 
General  Meade  determined  to  pursue  by  a  flank  move- 
ment, and  after  burying  the  dead  and  succoring  the 
wounded,  the  whole  army  was  put  in  motion  for  the 
Potomac.     On  the  12th  it  arrived  in  front  of  the  enemy, 
strongly  posted  on  the  heights  in  advance  of  Williams- 
port    The  next  day  was  devoted  to  an  examination  of 
the  position  ;  but  on  advancing  for  an  attack  on  the  14th, 
Jt  Was  discovered  that  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  cross- 
^g  by  the  bridge  at  Falling  Waters  and  the  ford  at 
W'iUiamsport.    The  pursuit  was  continued  still  further, 
^^t  the  enemy,  though  greatly  harassed  and  subjected  to 
®^Vere  losses,  succeeded  in  gaining  the  line  of  the  Rapi- 
^^,  and  our  forces  again  occupied  their  old  position  on 
*^e  Rappahannock. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  day  celebrated 
*^^it)ughout  the  country  as  the  anniversary  of  the  Deo- 
^^J^tion  of  Independence,  the  President  issued  the  fol- 

WASimvQTON,  JvXy  4, 10.80  ▲.  ml 

Tbe  President  annonnces  to  the  country  that  news  from  the  Army  of 
^^^  Potomac,  np  to  10  p.  m.  of  the  Sd,  is  such  as  to  cover  that  army  with 
j*^©  highest  honor;  to  promise  a  great  success  to  the  cause  of  the  Union, 
to  claim  the  condolence  of  all  for  the  many  gallant  fallen ;  and  that 


^^^  this  he  especially  desires  that  on  this  day,  ITe,  whose  will,  not  ours, 
^**o^d  ever  be  done,  be  everywhere  remembered  and  reverenced  witli 
^^x>foimde8t  gratitude.  A.  Lixooln. 

The  result  of  this  battle — one  of  the  severest  and  most 
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sanguinary  of  the  war — was  of  the  utmost  importance. 
It  drove  the  rebels  back  from  their  intended  invasion  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,   and   compelled   them  to 
evacuate  the  upper  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan-- 
doah,  leaving  in  our  hands  nearly  fourteen  thousand  pris- 
oners, and  twenty-five  thousand  small  arms  collected  on 
the  battle-field.  Our  own  losses  were  very  severe,  amoant- 
ing  to  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-four  killed, 
thirteen  thousand  seven  hundred  and  nine  wounded,  and 
six  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty -three  missing— in  aU 
twenty-three  thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-six. 

During  the  ensuing  season,  a  piece  of  ground,  seventeen 
and  a  half  acres  in  extent,  adjoining  the  town  cemeteryj 
and  foiTOing  an  important  part  of  the  battle-field,  was ' 
purchased  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be  used  as  a 
national  burying-ground  for  the  loyal  soldiers  who  feU 
in  that  great  engagement.     It  was  dedicated,  with  soleioi^ 
and  impressive  ceremonies,  on  the  19th  of  Novemb^^i 
18G3,  the  President  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  being  i^ 
attendance,  and  a  very  large  and  imposing  military  di^ 
play  adding  grace  and  dignity  to  the  occasion.    Ha^ 
Edward  Everett  delivered  the  formal  addi'ess,  and  Pre^^ 
dent  Lincoln  made  the  following  remarks  : — 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fatliers  brought  forth  upon  th  ^ 
continent  a  new  nation,  conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  prop^ 
osition  that  all  men  are  created  equal.     Now  we  are  engaged  in  a  greap- 
civil  wiir,  testing  whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived  and  sc^ 
dedicated,  can  long  endure.     AVe  are  met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  tha0 
war.     We  have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  lidd  as  a  final  resting^ 
])lace  fur  tliose  \\  lio  here  gave  tlieir  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.     It 
is  altogether  lilting  and  i)roj)er  that  we  should  do  this.     But  in  r.  larger 
dense  we  cannot  dedicate,  we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.     The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  con- 
secrated it  far  above  our  power  to  add  or  detract.     The  world  will  little 
note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what 
tlioy  did  here.     It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  liere  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  foughc  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced.    It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the  great  task  remain- 
ing  before  us,  that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
to  that  cause  f»)r  which  tliey  gave  the  hiiit  full  measure  of  devotion;  that 
v^o  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  bliall  not  have  died  in  vain;  tLat 
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lis  nation,  nnder  God,  shell  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  1 
ivmont  of  tho  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  ahall  notp< 
rcoD  tho  earth. 

The  other  great  military  achievement  of  the  year  -J 
the  capture  of  Port  Hudson  and  Vicksburg,  and  I 
opening  of  the  Mississippi  River  throughout  its  enl 
length  to  the  commerce  of  the  L'nited  States.  Generall 
P.  Banks,  who  succeeded  General  Butler  iu  commandT 
the  military  department  of  Louisiana,  reached  New  I 
Itms,  sus^ined  by  a  fonuidable  expedition  from  ] 
York,  and  assumed  command  on  the  16th  of  Deceml| 
1883,  and  at  once  took  possession  of  Baton  Koug< 
Uie  2l8t^  an  expedition  under  General  W.  T.  ShenJ 
■tilted  from  Memphis,  passed  down  tho  Mississippi! 

t mouth  of  the  Yazoo,  some  ten  miles  above  VicksbJ 
on  the  26th  ascended  that  river,  landed,  and  cJ 
■aiced  an  attack  upon  the  town  from  the  rear.  SevT 
^bting  continued  for  three  days,  during  which  time  J 
tnay  pushed  within  two  miles  of  the  city  ;  but  on  I 
Wth  they  were  repulsed  with  heavy  loss.  On  the  2 
Junary,  General  McClernand  arrived  and  took  cJ 
■wd,  and  the  attack  upon  Vicksburg  was  for  the  til 
tbandoned  as  hopeless.  Tlie  capture  of  Arkansas  PtT 
however,  relieved  tlie  failure  in  some  degree.  On  fB 
liwy  2d,  General  Grant  liaviiig  been  pnt  in  conimaM 
the  attack  upon  Vicksburg  was  renewed.  Various  pm 
Were  undertaken,  now  to  get  in  the  rear  of  the  place  throiT 
wyous,  and  now  to  cut  a  canal  across  a  bend  of  the  J 
li«ippi,  and  thus  command  the  river  above  and  belJ 
^  th«e  failing,  vessels  weft  boldly  run  by  the  reB 
•lltteries ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  April,  General  GrB 
QiosBed  the  river  at  Bruinsburg,  sixty-five  miles  bell 
yitkflburg,  and  immediately  advanced  upon  Port  ' 

I,  vhere  he  was  opposed  by  the  rebel  General  BJ 
I,  vho  was  defeated,  with  a  loss  in  killed,  wound! 

I  prisoners,  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  men. 

ind  Gulf,  ten  miles  above  Bruinsburg,  the  enemy  ll 
.  to  erect  strong  fortifications.     These  had 

I  upon  by  our  gunboats  a  few  days  before,  unl 
■  of  which  the  fleet  had  run  past.     Grant  havi 
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now  gained  the  rear  of  this  strong  post,  Admiral ! 
two  days  after  the  fight  at  Port  Gibson,  retur 
Grand  Gulf  and  found  it  abandoned.  Grant' e 
then  inarched  upward  towards  Vicksburg,  and  ( 
12th  of  May  encountered  the  enemy  again  at  Rajf 
not  far  from  Jackson,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  '. 
sippi,  and  again  defeated  them  with  a  loss  of  eigh 
dred.  Two  days  after.  May  14,  they  were  oppose 
corps  of  the  enemy  under  General  Joseph  K  Joh 
formerly  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Confe 
army,  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  t 
partment  of  the  Mississippi.  Johnston  was  defeate 
the  city  of  Jackson  fell  into  our  hands,  with  sev 
pieces  of  artillery  and  large  stores  of  supplies, 
then  turned  to  the  west,  directly  upon  the  rear  of  ' 
burg.  General  Pemberton,  the  commander  at  that 
advanced  with  the  hope  of  checking  him,  but  w 
feated,  on  the  16th,  at  Baker's  Creek,  losing  four 
sand  meji,  and  twenty-nine  pieces  of  artillery.  ( 
next  day  the  same  force  was  encountered  and  defej 
Big  Black  River  Bridge,  ten  miles  from  Vicksburg 
a  loss  of  two  thousand  six  hundred  men,  and  sev 
pieces  of  artillery.  On  the  18th,  Vicksburg  was  c 
invested,  and  the  enemy  were  shut  up  within  their  ^ 
which  were  found  to  be  very  strong.  An  attei 
carry  them  by  storm- was  unsuccessful,  and  regula 
was  at  once  laid  to  the  city  by  the  land  forces,  th 
boats  in  the  river  co-operating.  Our  approaches 
pushed  forward  witli  vigorous  perseverance? ;  our  i 
in  spite  of  the  most  strenuous  opposition  of  the  g£ 
under  General  Pemberton,  draAving  nearer  ever 
and  the  gunboats  in  the  river  keeping  up  an  almo: 
stant  bombardment.  The  enemy,  it  was  known 
greatly  straitened  by  want  of  supplies  and  an 
tion,  and  their  only  hope  of  relief  was  that  G 
Johnston  would  be  able  to  collect  an  army  suffic 
raise  the  siege  by  attacking  Grant  in  his  rear.  TIj 
been  so  strongly  defended  that  a  force  of  fifty  the 
men  would  have  been  required  to  make  the  attemp 
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witli  any  hope  of  success,  and  Johnston  was  not  able  to 
concentrate  half  of  that  number.     General  Pemberton, 
therefore,  proposed  to  surrender  Vicksburg  on  tlie  morn- 
ing of  the  4th  of  July,  on  condition  that  his  troops  should 
l)e  permitted  to  march  out.     Grant  refused,  demanding  an 
aWute  surrender  of  the  garrison  as  prisoners  of  war. 
Upon  consultation  with  his  officers,  Pemberton  acceded 
to  these  terms.    By  this  surrender  about  thirty-one  thou- 
sand prisoners,  two  hundred  and  twenty  cannon,  and 
seventy  thousand  stand  of  small  anus  fell  into  our  hands. 
The  prisoners  were  at  once  released  on  parole.      The 
«itire  loss  of  the  enemy  during  the  campaign  which  was 
thTis  closed  by  the  surrender  of  Vicksburg,  was  nearly 
forty  thousand  ;  ours  was  not  far  from  seven  thousand. 

The  capture  of  Vicksburg  was  immediately  followed 
by  that  of  Port  Hudson,  which  was  surrendered  on  the 
8th  of  July  to  General  Banks,  together  with  about  seven 
thousand  prisoners,  fifty  cannon,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  small  arms.    The  whole  course  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  its  source  to  its  mouth,  was  thus  opened,  and  the 
Confederacy  virtually  separated  into  two  parts,  neither 
capable  of  rendering  any  effective  assistance  to  the  other. 
The  great  victories,  by  which  the  Fourth  of  July  had 
r     been  so  signally  and  so  gloriously  commemorated,  called 
k    forth  the  most  enthusiastic  rejoicings  in  every  section  of 
tbe  country.    Public  meetings  were  held  in  nearly  all  the 
^ties  and  principal  towns,  at  which  eloquent  speeches 
^nd  earnest  resolutions  expressed  the  joy  of  the  people, 
^^i  testified  their  unflinching  purpose  to  prosecute  the 
^w  until  the  rebellion  should  be  extinguished.     A  large 
^^Dcourse  of  the  citizens  of  Washington,  preceded  by  a 
'^and  of  music,  visited  the  residence  of  the  President,  and 
^^  members  of  his  Cabinet — giving  them,  in  succession, 
^*^e  honors  of  a  serenade — which  the  President  acknowl- 
edged in  the  following  remarks : — 

-*  *ixow-CiTizKN8 : — ^I  am  very  glad  indeed  to  see  you  to-night,  and  yet 

^''Ul  not  say  I  thank  you,  for  this  call ;  but  I  do  most  sincerely  thank 

^Jtnighty  God  for  the  occasion  on  which  you  have  called.     How  long 

ifl  it? — eighty  odd  years  since,  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  for  the  first 


j 
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time,  in  tlie  history  of  the  world,  a  nation,  by  its  representatives,  assem- 
bled and  declared  as  a  self-evident  truth,  "that  all  men  are  created 
equal."     Tliat  was  the  birthday  of  the  United  States  of  America.    Sinco 
then  the  Fourth  of  July  has  had  several  very  peculiar  recognitions.    The 
two  men  most  distinguished  in  the  framing  and  support  of  the  Declara- 
tion were  Thomas  Jeiferson  and  John  Adams — the  one  having  penned 
it,  and  the  other  sustained  it  the  most  forcibly  in  debate — the  only  two 
of  the  fifty-five  who  signed  it,  and  were  elected  Presidents  of  the  United 
States.     Precisely  fifty  years  after  they  put  their  hands  to  the  paper,  it 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  both  from  this  stage  of  action.    Tliis  wu 
indeed  an  extraordinary  and  remarkable  event  in  our  history.    Another 
President,  five  years  after,  was  called  from  this  stage  of  existence  o» 
the  same  day  and  month  of  the  year;  and  now  on  this  last  Fourth  of 
July,  just  passed,  when  we  have  a  gigantic  rebellion,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  is  an  effort  to  overthrow  tlie  principle  that  all  men  were  created 
equal,  we  have  the  surrender  of  a  most  powerful  position  and  army  on 
that  very  day.     And  not  only  so,  but  in  a  succession  of  battles  in  Peoa- 
sylvania,  near  to  us,  througli   three   days,  bo  rapidly  fought  that  thej 
might  be  called  one  great  battle,  on  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  the 
month  of  July ;  and  on  the  fourth  the  cohorts  of  those  who  oppoiei 
the  Declaration  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  "turned  tail "  and nffl. 
[Long-continued  cheers.]     Gentlemen,  this  is  a  glorious  theme,  and  the 
occasion  for  a  speech,  but  I  ain  not  prepared  to  make  one  worthy  of  the 
occasion.    I  would  like  to  speak  in  terms  of  praise  due  to  the  many  brave 
oflicors  and  soldiers  who  have  fought  in  the  cause  of  the  Union  andlibe^ 
ties  of  their  country  from  the  beginning  of  the  war.     These  are  trying 
occivsions,  not  only  in  success,  but  for  the  want  of  success.    Ididiketo 
mention  the  name  of  one  single  officer,  lest  I  might  do  wrong  to  those  I 
miglil  forget.     Recent  events  bring  up  glorious  names,  and  particalarlj 
prominent  ones;  but  these  I  will  not  mention.     Having  said  this  much,! 
will  now  take  the  music. 

■ 

The  President,  a  few  days  afterwards,  wrote  to  Greneral  i 
Grant  the  following  letter : — 

ExKcmTE  Mansion,  Wasuinotow,  Juljf  ll,18tt 
•  Major-General  Grant  : 

My  Dkak  General: — I  do  not  remember  that  you  and  I  ever  met pe^ 

son.'illy.     I  write  this  now  as  a  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  almo* 

inestimable  service  you  liave  done  the  country.     I  write  to  say  a  word 

further.    When  you  tirst  reached  the  vicinity  of  Vicksburg,  I  thought  fott 

slionld  do  what  you  finally  did — march  the  troops  across  the  neck,  ml 

the  batteries  with  the  transports,  and  thus  go  below ;  and  I  never  had 

any  faith^  except  a  general  hope  that  you  knew  better  than  I,  that  the 

Yazoo  Pass  expedition,  and  the  like,  could  succeed.    When  you  got  below, 

and  took  Port  Gibson,  Grand  Gulf,  and  vicinity,  I  thought  you  shoultl  go 
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^im  the  river  and  join  General  Bonks,  and  when  you  turned  nortliward, 
^iit  of  the  Big  Black,  I  feared  it  was  a  mistake.  I  now  wish  to  make  tlic 
penonal  acknowledgment,  that  you  were  right  and  I  was  wrong. 

Yours,  truly, 

A.  LiKOOLN. 

These  victories,  together  with  others,  both  nnmerous 
and  important,  which  were  achieved  in  other  sections  of 
ttie  country,  gave  such  strong  grounds  of  encouragement 
and  hope  for  the  speedy  overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  that, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  the  President  issued  the  following 
proclamation  for  a  day  of  National  Thanksgiving  :— 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
A  PROCLAMATION. 
It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  hearken  to  the  supplications  and 
I      pnjm  of  an  afflicted  people,  and  to  vouchsafe  to  the  Army  and  the 
,      Ha?j  of  the  United  States,  on  the  land  and  on  the  sea,  victories  so  signal 
iBd  80  effective  as  to  furnish  reasonable  grounds  for  augmented  confi- 
dence that  the  Union  of  these  States  will  be  maintained,  tlieir  Constitu- 
^  preserved,  and  their  peace  and  prosperity  permanently  secured ;  but 
tJ^we  Tictories  have  been  accorded,  not  without  sacrifice  of  life,  limb, 
•Dd  liberty,  incurred  by  brave,  patriotic,  and  loyal  citizens.i  Domestic 
•Action,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  follows  in  the  train  of  these  fear- 
^  bereavements.    It  is  meet  and  right  to  recognize  and  confess  the  pros 
**ce  of  the  Almighty  Father,  and  the  power  of  Ilis  hand,  equally  in 
'b«8e  triumphs  and  these  sorrows. 

«ow,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I  do  set  apart  Thursday,  the  sixth 

^y  of  August  next,  to  be  observed  as  a  day  for  National  Thanksgiving, 

r'^aise,  and  prayer;  and  I  invite  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  assera- 

**  on  that  occasion  in  their  customary  places  of  worship,  and  in  the 

^^  approved  by  their  own  conscience,  render  the  homage  due  to  the 

rj^e  M^esty,  for  the  wonderful  things  He  has  done  in  the  Nation's 

^**al^  and  invoke  the  influence  of  His  Holy  Spirit,  to  subdue  the  anger 

^ich  has  produced,  and  so  long  sustained  a  needless  and  crael  rebellion ; 

"^  change  the  hearts  of  the  insurgents ;  to  guide  the  counsels  of  the  Qtov- 

^Uient  with  wisdom  adequate  to  so  great  a  national  emergency,  and  to 

^^  with  tender  care  and  consolation,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 

*  Our  land,  aU  those  who,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  marches,  voyages, 
"^^^a,  and  sieges,  have  been  brought  to  suffer  in  mind,  body,  or  estate, 
^Q  finally,  to  lead  the  whole  nation,  through  paths  of  repentance  and 

*  ^mission  to  the  Divine  will,  back  to  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  union 
•^  fi'atemal  peace. 

*ii^  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the  ■oal 
the  United  States  to  be  afilxed. 
27 
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swelled  by  the  estimated  losses  of  our  cavalry  to  ab 
sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one.  The  re 
General  immediately  sent  Longstreet  against  Barnsi 
who  was  at  Knoxville,  while  he  established  his  m 
force  again  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chattanooga. 
October,  General  Rosecrans  was  superseded  by  Gene 
Grant.  On  November  23d,  having  been  re-enforced 
General  Sherman  from  Vicksburg,  General  Grant  mo^^ 
his  army  to  the  attack,  and  on  the  25th  the  whole  of 
range  of  heights  known  as  Missionary  Ridge,  held 
Bragg,  was  carried  by  our  troops  after  a  desperate  str 
gle,  and  the  enemy  completely  routed.  This  was  a  v 
severe  ^^ngagement,  and  our  loss  was  estimated  at  ab 
four  thousand.  Generals  Thomas  and  Hooker  pus] 
the  rebel  forces  back  into  Georgia,  and  Granger  i 
Sherman  were  sent  into  East  Tennessee  to  relieve  Bi] 
side,  and  raise  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  which  was  pres 
by  Longstreet,  who,  failing  in  this  attempt,  soon  a 
retreated  towards  Virginia. 

Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  these  movements 
President  issued  the  following  recommendation : — 

Exsovnrs  Mansion,  Wabhinoton,  D.  C,  December  T,  II 

Reliable  information  being  received  that  the  insurgent  force  is  retr 
ing  from  East  Tennessee,  under  circumstances  rendering  it  probable 
the  Union  forces  cannot  hereafter  be  dislodged  from  that  important  i 
tion ;  and  esteeming  this  to  be  of  high  national  consequence,  I  rec 
mend  that  all  loyal  people  do,  on  receipt  of  this  information,  assembl 
their  places  of  worship,  and  render  special  homage  and  gratitude  to 
mighty  God  for  this  great  advancement  of  the  national  cause. 

A.  Lincol; 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  President  had  issued  the 
lowing  proclamation,  recommending  the  observance  of 
last  Thursday  of  November  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving 

PROOLAMATION. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  year  that  is  drawing  towards  its  close  has  been  filled  with 
blessings  of  fruitful  fields  and  healthful  skies.  To  these  bounties,  wl 
are  so  constantly  enjoyed  that  we  are  prone  to  forgot  the  source  from  w] 
they  come,  others  have  been  added  which  are  of  so  extraordinary  a 
ture  that  they  cannot  fail  to  penetrate  and  soften  even  the  heart  wl 
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is  habitoanj  insensible  to  the  ever- watchful  i)royideace  of  Almighty 

God.      In  the  midst  of  a  civil  war  of  nneqaalled  magnitude  and  severity, 

whieli  has  sometimes  seemed  to  invite  and  provoke  the  aggressions  of 

foreign  States,  peace  has  been  preserved  with  all  nations,  order  has  been 

maintained,  the  laws  have  been  respected  and  obeyed,  and  harmony  has 

prevailed  everywhere  except  in  the  theatre  of  military  conflict,  while 

Hiat  theatre  has  been  greatly  contracted  by  the  advancing  armies  and 

navies  of  the  Union.    The  needful  diversion  of  wealth  and  strength  from 

the  fields  of  peacefnl  industry  to  the  national  defence,  has  not  arrested 

flke  plongh,  the  shnttle,  or  the  ship.    The  axe  has  enlarged  the  borders  of 

our  settlements,  and  the  mines,  as  well  of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the  precious 

metals,  have  yielded  even  more  abundantly  than  heretofore.    Population 

has  steadily  increased,  notwithstanding  the  waste  that  has  been  made  in 

the  camp,  the  siege,  and  the  battle-field ;  and  the  country,  rejoicing  in 

the  consciousness  of  augmented  strength  and  vigor,  is  permitted  to  expect 

a  oontinoance  of  years,  with  large  increase  of  freedom. 

^o  hnman  connsel  hath  devised,  nor  hath  any  mortal  hand  worked  out 
^I'^so  great  things.  They  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  the  Most  High  God, 
vho,  while  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for  our  sins,  hath  nevertheless  re- 
"D^mbered  mercy. 

It  has  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that  they  should  be  solemnly, 
reverently,  and  gratefully  acknowledged,  as  with  one  heart  and  voice, 
by  the  whole  American  people.    I  do,  therefore,  iilVite  my  fellow-citizens 
in  every  part  of  the  United  States,  and  also  those  who  are  at  sea,  and 
*^08e  who  are  sojourning  in  foreign  lands,  to  set  apart  and  observe 
^^  last  Thursday  of  November  next  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer 
to  our  beneficent  Father,  who  dwelleth  in  the  heavens.    And  I  recom- 
mend to  them  that,  while  offering  up  the  ascriptions  justly  due  to  Him 
for  such  singular  deliverances  and  blessings,  they  do  also,  with  humble 
Penitence  for  our  national  perverseness  and  disobedience,  commend  to  His 
tender  care  all  those  who  have  become  widows,  orphans,  mourners,  or 
•'^erers  in  the  lamentable  civil  strife  in  which  we  are  unavoidably  en- 
8*(!«cl,  and  fervently  implore  the  interposition  of  the  Ahnighty  hand  to 
^*tl  the  wounds  of  the  nation,  and  to  restore  it,  as  soon  as  may  be  con- 
''stent  with  the  divine  purposes,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace,  harmony, 
tfinquiUity,  and  union. 

In   testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  caused  the 
<«al  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
l>one  at  the  City  of  Washington,  tliis  third  day  of  October,  in  the  year 
of  onr  Lord   one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three, 
b^  a.]      and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
eighth. 
P  ABbaham  Linooln. 

'^r  the  President : 

^iLUAM  H.  Skward,  Secretary  of  State, 
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swelled  by  the  estimated  losses  of  our  cavalry  to  abo 
sixteen  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty-one.    The 


General  immediately  sent  Longstreet  against  Burnsid^a 
who  was  at  Knoxville,  while  he  established  his  maiiz- 
force  again  in  the  neighborhood  of  Chattanooga,  til 
October,  General  Rosecrans  was  superseded  by  Genei 
Grant.  On  November  23d,  having  been  re-enforced  b; 
General  Sherman  from  Vicksburg,  General  Grant  mov< 

his  army  to  the  attack,  and  on  the  25th  the  whole  of  th - 

range  of  heights  known  as  Missionary  Bidge,  held  b — 
Bragg,  was  carried  by  our  troops  after  a  desperate 
gle,  and  the  enemy  completely  routed.    This  was  a  vei 
severe  *^ngagement,  and  our  loss  was  estimated  at  aboi 
four  thousand,     Gtenerals  Thomas  and  Hooker  push( 
the  rebel  forces  back  into  Georgia,  and  Granger  ani 
Sherman  were  sent  into  East  Tennessee  to  relieve  Bui 
side,  and  raise  the  siege  of  Knoxville,  which  was  pressei^ 
by  Longstreet,  who,  failing  in  this  attempt,  soon  afteiK 
retreated  towards  Virginia. 
Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  these  movements  th^ 

President  issued  the  following  recommendation : — 

« 

EzxcnrrmB  Maicbioic,  WAsniNoroif,  D.  C,  Dtctmber  T,  KMBL 

Reliable  information  being  received  that  the  insurgent  force  is  retreat-^^ 
ing  from  East  Tennessee,  under  circumstances  rendering  it  probable  tha'  — 
the  Union  forces  cannot  hereafter  be  dislodged  from  that  important  posi- 
tion ;  and  esteeming  this  to  be  of  high  national  consequence,  I  recom— 
mend  that  all  loyal  people  do,  on  receipt  of  this  information,  assemble  9W^ 
their  places  of  worship,  and  render  special  homage  and  gratitude  to  Al^ — 
mighty  God  for  this  great  advancement  of  the  national  cause. 

A.  Lincoln. 

On  the  3d  of  October,  the  President  had  issued  the  fol — 
lowing  proclamation,  recommending  the  observance  of  th 
last  Thursday  of  November  as  a  day  of  Thanksgiving : — 

PROOLAMATION. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  year  that  is  drawing  towards  its  close  has  been  filled  with  the 
blessings  of  fruitful  fields  and  healthful  skies.  To  these  bounties,  which 
are  so  constantly  enjoyed  that  we  are  prone  to  forget  the  source  from  wbicl< 
they  come,  others  have  been  added  which  are  of  so  extraordinary  a  na- 
ture that  they  cannot  fail  to  penetrate  and  soften  even  tho  heart  whico 
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babitnall^  ioaenuble  to  the  evcr-wotchfiil  {irovideaco  of  Alml 
od.     In  tlie  midst  of  s  civil  war  of  uaequallcd  inngnitode  anil  s< 
rbich  hoa  aometitnos  seemed  to  inrite  and   provolvo  tlie  oggressio 
breisn  States,  p<uice  has  been  preserved  with  all  Dationa,  order  Las 
muntained,  the  laws  hare  been  respected  and  obeyed,  and  harmuul 
prevailed   everywhere  except  in  the   tlieutre  of  militivry  conlliKt,   \ 
fiiat  theatre  has  been  greatly  contracted  by  the  advancing  i 
ftavies  of  the  Union.    The  needful  diversion  of  noalth  and  strengthi 
tb«  fields  of  peacefnl  industry  to  the  national  defence,  has  not  a 
Su  plough,  the  shuttle,  or  the  ahip.     The  aie  lias  enlarged  the  bordil 
nr  settlements,  and  the  mines,  as  well  of  iron  and  uual  as  of  the  prtT 
■tUU,  have  yielded  even  more  abundantly  than  horetoforo.     Puirafl 
hu  steadily  increoMd,  notwitliataoding  the  waste  that  has  been  ii 
^  cuip,  the  siege,  and  the  battle-field ;  and  the  coutitf}-,  r^i>i> 
"•  ceDicionsness  of  augmented  strength  and  vigor,  is  permitted  to 
t  eonliDQance  of  years,  n-ith  large  inorcase  of  freedom. 

Ho  li>unan  connsel  hatli  devised,  nor  hath  any  mortal  hand  workel 
''^^B  (Teat  things.  They  are  the  gracious  gifts  of  the  Uost  UigliV 
*"<*•  vhile  dealing  with  us  in  anger  for  our  sins,  hath  neverthelel 
■"Mbered  mercy.  W 

't  bu  seemed  to  me  fit  and  proper  that  they  should  be  solel 
'*'^renl]y,  and  gratefully  acknowledged,  as  with  one  heart  and  | 
V  tlie  whole  American- people.    I  do,  therefore,  iil\-ile  myfellow-c 
"  •very  part  of  the  United  States,  and  also  those  who  are  at  m 
^^  who  ore  sqjonming  in  foreign  lands,  to  set  apart  and  oil 
"  last  Tliursday  of  November  nest  an  a  day  of  thankBgiving  and  j^ 
tiX^r  beneficent  Father,  who  dwulletb  in  the  heavens.     An 
■•d  to  tliem  that,  while  offering  up  the  ascriptii>na  justly  due  ti 
fct  »iich  singular  deliverances  and  blessings,  lliey  dii  also,  with  hil 
PKltenee  for  our  national  perversencss  and  iliaohedieiice,  commend  IT 
tuder  care  all  those  wlin  have  become  widows,  orphans,  in 
■fcreninthe  lamentable  civil  strife  in  which  we  are  unaviiidnbl| 
Pfed,  and  fervently  implore-  the  interposition  of  the  Almighty  !i 
W  the  wounds  of  tlie  nation,  and  tn  restore  it,  as  soon  as  may  b<l 
ihent  witli  the  divine  purposes,  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  peace,  haril 
touqnillity,  and  union. 

In  testimony  whereof^  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand,  and  c 
"si  of  tliB  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  It  the  City  of  Washington,  tliis  third  day  of  October,  ij 

of  our  Lord  one  titousand  eight  hundred  and  siity-l 

(i.  ■.]     and  of  the  iudependeuce  of  the  United  States  the  e 
eighth, 

ABiuaau  Li.N'ool 

"7  theprerident: 

VuxULX  H.  Bkvaxd,  Seeretary  e/ State. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

POLITICAL  MOVEMENTS  IN  MISSOURI.— THE  STATE  ELECTIONS  OF 
/  1863. 

GxNXiLiL  Fbbmont  IN  Missousi. — The  Pbksident's  Litter  to  Gknsbal 

HUMTEa.-'EUANOIPATION     IN    MlSSOUBI. — ^APPOINTMENT    OF     QkNZBAL 

SonoFiBLD. — Tub  Pbesident  and  the  Mibsouri  Radicals. — ^Tm  Pres- 
ident TO  THE  Missouri  Committee. — The  President  akd  General 
SonoFiELD. — The  President  and  the  CnuROHES.—  Letter  to  iLuvoia 
— ^TiiB  Eleotions  of  1863. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  Missoori  had  been  somewliSL^. 
peculiar,  from  the  very  outbreak  of  the  rebellion, 
the  outset  the  Executive  Department  of  the  State  Go" 
ernment  was  in  the  hands  of  men  in  full  sjonpathy  wi 
the  secession  cause,  who,  under  pretence  of  protects 
the  State  from  domestic  violence,  were  organizing 
forces  for  active  co-operation  with  the  rebel  movemei 
On  the  30th  of  July,  1861,  the  State  Convention,  orij 
nally  called  by  Governor  Jackson,  for  the  purpose 
taking  Missouri  out  of  the  Union,   but  to  which  tl:^ 
people  had  elected  a  large  majority  of  Union  men,  d< 
clared  all  the  Executive  offices  of  the  State  vacant,  b^*^ 
reason  of  the  treasonable  conduct  of  the  incumbents,  an^^ 
appointed  a  Provisional  Government,  of  wliich  the  Hon. 
H.  R.  Gamble  was  at  the  head.     He  at  once  took  meas 
ures  to  maintain  the  national  authority  within  the  State. 
He  ordered  the  troops  belonging  to  the  rebel  Confederacy*^ 
to  withdraw  from  it,  and  called  upon  all  the  citizens  oi 
the  State  to  organize  for  its  defence,  and  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  peace  within  its  borders.     He  also  issued  a  proc- 
lamation, framed  in  accordance  with  the  following  sug- 
gestions from  Wasliington : — 

WAAuiNOTOir,  Auffu§i  8,  186L 

To  His  Excellency  Gov.  Gamble,  Governor  of  Missouri : 

In  reply  to  your  message,  addressed  to  the  President,  I  am  directed  to 
to  say,  that  if,  by  a  proclamation,  you  promise  security  to  citizens  in 
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KIZ.SI,  wbo  Tolontarilj  retara  to  tlii^ir  slltiglauce,  aotl  bciliavc  i 

tnd  loyal  luon,  titie  Government  nil)  cause  the  promise  tn  Li>  rebpcl 

'SiuoN  Oaubbox,  Secretary  0/  ■ 

Two  daya  after  tliis,  Governor  Jackson,  rcturniiigB 
Richmond,  dwlared  the  State  to  be  no  longer  one 
United  States ;  and  on  the  2d  of  Novfmln-r,  \\,e  lei 
■     tare,  enninioned  by  liim  as  GovL-rnor,  ratilitd  a  coti« 
by  which  certain  commissiouei's,    on    both  sides,  f 
■pted  tliat  MisBOuri  sliould  join  the  robel  ConfedoB 
Thfl  State   aathority  was   thus  divided— two   ]>c 
cluming  to  wield  the  Executive    autliorlty,    and  I 
bodiea,  also,  claiming  to  represent  the  po])u]ur 
one  adhering  to  the  Union,  and  the  other  to  tlie  Ool 
Macy  in  organized  rebellion  against  it.    This  utaf 
ftiags  naturally  led  to  wide-spread  dibordt']',  and  i 
ill  the  evilB  of  civil  war  into  every  section  and  neigl 
•wod  of  the  State. 

To  these  evils  were  gradually  added  others, 
wit  of  a  division  of  sentiment,  which  afterwaids  riJ 
into  sharp  hostility,   among  the  friends  of  tliu 
within  the  State.      One  of  the  earliest  causi'S  > 
diaseflsion  was  the  action  and  removal  of  Gtiierall 
mont,  who  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  to  take  command  c 
Western  Department,  on  the  2Ctli  of  July,  1861. 
3l8t  of  August  he  issued  a  proclamation,  declarind 
Wcumatancea,  in  hia  judgment,   of  sufficient  urgB 
•Widered  it  necessary  that  "the  Commanding  GenerB 
'™  Department  should  assume  the  administrativi 
of  the  State,"  thus  superseding  entii*ely  the  anthnriB 
Ite  civil  rulers.     He  also  proclaimed  the  whole  St  J 
w  Under  martial  law,  declared  that  all  persons  1 
"ifliarmsin  their  hands,  within  the  designated  linl 
4e  Department,  should  be  tried  by  court-martial,  1 
immd  guilty,  shot ;   and  confiscated  the  property! 
*nuuicipated  the  slaves  of  "all  persons  who  shoul 
piored  to  have  taken  an  active  jiart  with  the  enemil 
tile  United 'States."     This  latter  clause,  transcendini 
intiiority  fx)nfened  by  the  Confiscation  Act  uf  Con  J 
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was  subsequently  modified  by  order  of  the  Presidmit 

the  United  States.* 

On  the  14th  of  October,  after  a  personal  inspection  • 
affairs  in  that  Department  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  i 
order  was  issued  from  the  War  Department,  in  effe 
censuring  General  Fremont  for  haying  expended  vei 
large  sums  of  the  public  money,  through  agencs  of  hi 
own  appointment,  and  not  responsible  to  the  Goyeni 
ment ;  requiring  all  contracts  and  disbursements  to  b 
made  by  the  proper  officers  of  the  army ;  directing  th 
discontinuance  of  the  extensive  field  works  which  the  Q&l 
eral  was  erecting  around  St.  Louis  and  Jefferson  City,  an 
also  the  barracks  in  construction  around  his  head-qoa 
ters  ;  and  also  notifying  him  that  the  officers  to  whom  1 
had  issued  commissions  would  not  be  paid  until  tbo 
commissions  should  have  been  approved  by  the  Pro 
dent.  On  the  1st  of  November,  General  Fremont  € 
tered  into  an  agreement  with  General  Sterling  Pri< 
commanding  the  rebel  forces  in  Missouri,  by  which  e^ 
party  stipulated  that  no  further  arrests  of  citizens  shai 
be  made  on  either  side"  for  the  expression  of  politi 
opinions,  and  releasing  all  who  were  then  in  custody" 
such  charges. 

On  the  2d  of  November,  General  Fremont  was  relie^^ 
from  his  command  in  the  Western  Department,  in  coip 
»quence  of  his  action  in  the  matters  above  referred  to,  - 
command  devolving  on  General  Hunter,  to  whom, 
soon  as  a  change  in  the  command  of  the  Department  h 
been  decided  on,  the  President  had  addressed  the  folio 
ing  letter : — 

WAsnnroTON,  October  94, 188 

Sib: — Th©  command  of  the  Department  of  the  West  having  devoli 
upon  yon,  I  propose  to  offer  you  a  few  suggestions^  knowing  liow  haza 
OQS  it  is  to  bind  down  a  distant  commander  in  the  field  to  specific  linei 
operation,  as  so  much  always  depends  on  the  knowledge  of  localities  j 
paBBing  events.  It  is  intended,  therefore,  to  leave  considerable  mti 
for  the  e;  orcise  of  your  judgment  and  discretion. 

The  Tnain  rebel  army  (Price's)  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  beHeTec 
liav«)  passed  Dade  County  in  full  retreat  upon  Northwestern  ArkaDi 

*  See  page  208. 
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W?ing  ICiflsonri  almost  free  from  the  enemy,  excepting  in  the  southeast 

part  of  the  State.     Assuming  this  hasis  of  fact,  it  seems  desiral  le — as  jou 

ti«  not  iikelj  to  overtake  Price,  and  are  in  danger  of  making  too  long  a 

Bne  from  your  own  base  of  supplies  and  re-enforcements — that  you  should 

^ew  up  the  pursuit,  halt  your  main  army,  divide  it  into  two  corps  of 

obeerration,  one  occupying  Sedalia  and  the  other  Holla,   the  present 

tanaini  of  railroads,  then  recruit  the  condition  of  both  corps  by  re- 

Mtablisbing  and  improving  their  discipline  and  instruction,  perfecting 

thdr  dothing  and  equipments,  and  providing  less  uncomfortable  quarters. 

Of  course,  both  railroads  must  be  guarded  and  kept  open,  judiciously 

emplojing  just  so  much  force  as  is  necessary  for  this.    From  these  two 

points,  Sedalia  and  Holla,  and  especially  in  judicious  co-operation  with 

Lue  on  the  Kansas  border,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  concentrate,  and 

Npel  any  army  of  the  enemy  returning  on  Missouri  on  the  southwest. 

As  it  is  not  probable  any  such  attempt  to  return  will  be  made  before  or 

dnrimg  the  approaching  cold  weather,  before  spring  the  people  of  Missouri 

viQ  be  in  no  favorable  mood  for  renewing  for  next  year  the  troubles 

which  have  so  much  afHicted  and  impoverished  them  during  this. 

If  joa  take  this  line  of  policy,  and  if,  as  I  anticipate,  you  will  see  no 

[        •amy  in  great  force  approaching,  you  will  have  a  surplus  force  which  you 

*>n  withdraw  from  those  points, 'and  direct  to  others,  as  may  be  needed 

[~~tho  railroads  furnishing  ready  means  of  re-enforcing  those  main  points, 

"Occasion  requires. 

doubtless  local  uprisinj^s  for  a  time  will  continue  to  occur,  but  those 

^^li  be  met  by  detachments  of  local  forces  of  our  own,  and  will  ere  long 

'•'^  oat  of  themselves. 

^hile,  as  stated  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  a  large  discretion  must 

*^  sod  is  left  with  yourself,  I  feel  sure  that  an  indefinite  pursuit  of  Price, 

^  an  attempt  by  this  long  and  circuitous  route  to  reach  Memphis,  will  be 

^^taustive  beyond  endurance,  and  will  end  in  the  loss  of  the  whole  force 

^'^gaged  in  it.     Your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lincoln. 

"*^«  Gommander  of  the  Department  of  the  West. 

General  Hunter' s  first  act  was  to  repudiate  the  agree- 
^*i«nt  of  General  Fremont  with  General  Price,  and,  on 
^e  18th  of  November,  General  Halleck  arrived  as  his 
**ixcce8sor. 

The  action  of  General  Fremont  had  given  rise  to  very 

serious  complaints  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Missouri ; 

^Jid  these,  in  turn,  had  led  to  strong  demonstrations  on  his 

^half.    His  removal  was  made  the  occasion  for  public 

'"iftnifestations  of  sympathy  for  him,  and  of  censure  for  the 

Government.    An  address  was  presented  to  him.  signed 
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by  large  numbers  of  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis,  those  of 
Grerman  birth  largely  predominating,  in  which  his  removal 
was  ascribed  to  jealousy  of  his  popularity,  and  to  the  feet 
that  his  policy  in  regard  to  emancipation  was  in  advance 
of  the  Government  at  Washington.  *' You  have  risen," 
said  this  address,  ' '  too  fast  in  popular  favor.  The  policy 
announced  in  your  proclamation,  although  hailed  as  a 
political  and  military  necessity,  furnished  your  ambitionB 
rivals  and  enemies  with  a  cruel  weapon  for  your  intended 
destruction.  The  harbingers  of  truth  will  ever  be  crucified 
by  the  Pharisees.  We  cannot  be  deceived  by  shallow 
and  flimsy  pi'etexts,  by  unfounded  and  slanderous  reports. 
We  entertain  no  doubt  of  your  ability  to  speedily  con- 
found and  silence  your  traducers.  The  day  of  reckoning 
is  not  far  distant,  and  the  people  will  take  care  that  the 
schemes  of  your  opponents  shall,  in  the  end,  be  signally 
defeated."  The  General  accepted  these  tributes  to  his 
merits,  and  these  denunciations  of  the  Government,  with 
grateful  acknowledgments,  saying  that  the  kind  and  affec- 
tionate demonstrations  which  greeted  him,  cheered  and 
strengthened  his  confidence — *'my  confidence,"  he  said, 
^ '  already  somewhat  wavering,  in  our  republican  institu- 
tions." 

The  sharp  personal  discussions  to  which  this  incident 
gave  rise,  were  made  still  more  bitter,  by  denunciations 
of  General  Halleck's  course  in  excluding,  for  military 
reasons,  which  have  been  already  noticed,*  fugitive  slaves 
from  our  lines,  and  by  the  contest  that  soon  came  up  in 
the  State  Convention,  on  the  general  subject  of  emancipa- 
tion. On  the  7th  of  June,  1862,  a  bUl  was  introduced 
into  the  convention  by  Judge  Breckinridge,  of  St.  Louis, 
for  gradual  emancipation,  framed  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  President's  Message.  By  the 
combined  votes  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  eman- 
cipation in  any  form,  and  those  who  were  opposed  to  the 
President's  plan  of  gradual  emancipation,  this  bill  was 
summarily  laid  on  the  table.  But  on  the  13th,  the  subject 
was  again  brought  up  by  a  message  from  Governor 

See  page  330. 
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Gamble,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  Congress  had 
"pasBed  a  resolution,  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
tecommendation,  declaring  that  ''the  United  States  ought 
to  co-operate  with  any  State  wliich  might  adopt  a  gradual 
emancipation  of  slavery,  giving  to  such  State,  at  its  dis- 
cretion, compensation  for  the  inconvenience,  public  and 
private,  caused  by  such  a  change  of  system."     This  mes- 
Mge  was  referred  to  a  special  committee,  which  reported 
resolutions,  recognizing  the  generous  spirit  of  this  pro- 
posal, but  declining  to  take  any  action  upon  it.    These 
resolutions  were  adopted,  and  on  the  16th  a  Mass  Con- 
vention of  Emancipationists,  consisting  of  one  hundred 
Attd  ninety-five  delegates  from  twenty -five  counties,  met  at 
Jefferson  City,  and  passed  resolutions,  declaring  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  next  General  Assembly  to  pass  laws  giving  efiect 
to  a  gradual  system  of  emancipation  on  the  basis  proposed. 
At  the  State  election,  in  the  following  November,  the 
question  of  emancipation  was  the  leading  theme  of  con- 
troversy.   Throughout  the  State  the  canvass  turned  upon 
this  issue,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  decided  majority 
«f  the  Assembly  favorable  to  emancipation.     But  the  di- 
vision in  the  ranks  of  this  party  still  continued,  and  gave 
rise  to  very  heated  and  bitter  contests,  especially  in  St. 
I^>Tiis.     During  the  summer,  the  main  rebel  amiy  having 
l^>^en  driven  from  the  State,  and  the  Union  army  being  of 
^^cessity  in  the  main  withdrawn  to  other  fields,  the  State 
^a«  overrun  by  reckless  bands  of  rebel  guerrillas,  who 
^^tbed  and  plundered  Union  citizens,  and  created  very 
S^^'eat  alarm  among  the  people.     In  consequence  of  these 
^'^xtrages.  Governor  Gamble  ordered  the  organization  of 
*^e  entire  militia  of  the  State,  and  authorized  General 
^oliofield  to  call  into  active  service  such  portions  of  it  as 
^*^^ight  be  needed  to  put  down  marauders,  and  defend  peace 
^•^le  and  loyal  citizens.    The  organization  was  effected 
''^^th  great  promptness,  and  the  State  militia  became  a 
Powerful  auxiliary  of  the  National  forces,  and  cleared  all 
^"^ctions  of  the  State  of  the  lawless  bands  which  had  in- 
flicted so  much  injuiy  and  committed  so  many  outrages. 
On  the  19th  of  September,  the  States  of  Missouri,  Kan 
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sas,  and  Arkansas  were  formed  into  a  militarj  distrid; 
of  which  the  command  was  assigned  to  General  Corti^ 
who  was  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  friends  of  im- 
mediate emancipation  and  the  supporters  of  General 
Fremont  in  his  differences  with  the  Government  He  haA 
control  of  the  National  forces  in  his  district,  but  Governor 
Gamble  did  not  give  him  command  of  the  State  militia. 

The  differences  of  political  sentiment  between  the  two 
sections  of  the  Union  men  of  the  State  came  thus  to  be 
represented,  to  some  extent,  by  two  organized  militaiy 
forces ;  and  the  contest  between  their  respective  partisaoi 
continued  to  be  waged  with  increasing  bitterness,  greaflj 
to  the  embarrassment  of  the  Government  at  Washington, 
and  to  the  weakening  of  the  Union  cause.    This  continaed ' 
until  the  spring  of  1863,  when  the  President  remoTBd 
General  Curtis  from  his  command,  and  appointed  Gtenenl 
Schofield  in  his  place.    This  gave  rise  to  very  vehement 
remonstrances  and  protests,  to  one  of  which,  sent  by  teb* 
graph,  the  President  made  the  following  reply  : — 

Tour  dispatch  of  to-daj  is  just  received.    It  is  very  paiafol  to  me  tbi^ 

you,  in  Missouri,  cannot,  or  will  not,  settle  your  factional  quarrel  amoo| 

yourselves.     I  have  been  tormented  with  it  beyond  endurance,  for  raonth»i 

by  both  sides.     Neither  side  pays  the  least  respect  to  my  appeals  to  J^ 

reason.     I  am  now  compelled  to  take  liold  of  the  case. 

•  A.  Linool5* 

To  General  Schofield  liimself,  the  President  soon  aft^ 
addressed  the  following  letter : — 

ExicimyE  MAjnioNf  WAftsnroTow,  May  t7, 181^ 

General  J.  M.  Schofibld  : 

Dear  Sir  ; — Having  removed  General  Curtis  and  assigned  you  to  tt 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  I  think  it  may  be  of  sonT 
advantage  to  me  to  state  to  you  why  I  did  it.  I  did  not  remove  Genen 
Curtis  because  of  my  full  conviction  that  he  had  done  wrong  by  commL 
sion  or  omission.  I  did  it  because  of  a  conviction  in  my  mind  tliat  tli 
Union  men  of  Missouri,  constituting,  wlien  united,  a  vast  majority  of  in 
people,  have  entered  into  a  pestilent,  factious  quarrel,  among  themselvc 
General  Curtis,  perhaps  not  of  choice,  being  the  liead  of  one  faction,  an 
Governor  Gamble  that  of  the  other.  After  months  of  labor  to  reconcil 
the  diflScnlty,  it  seemed  to  grow  worse  and  worse,  until  I  felt  it  my  dnt 
to  break  it  up  somehow,  and  as  I  could  not  remove  Governor  Gamble, 
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■d  to  remoTe  Oeneral  Cnrtia.    Now  that  jon  are  in  tlic  position. 
m  to  nndo  nothing  morel;  becnusa  Gonoral  Curtis  or  Oovcrmir 
id  it,  but  to  exerciMyoDr  own  judgment,  ani  do  right  for  the  jui 
NML     Let  jour  militarj  measures  be  strong  enoagh  toruiiul  th^i 
Bdk««p  the  p^ace,  and  not  so  strong  sa  to  unnecessarily  harass  and  I 
■oata  th«  peojile.     It  is  a  difficult  raU,  and  so  mucJi  greater  v 
konor  if  70U  perform  it  well.    If  liotb  factions,  or  nuitliur,  slitiU  a 
JOB,  jon  will  probably  be  about  riglit.     Dcware  of  being  tssuUod  byl 
nd  prtind  bj  the  other.  Yours  truly,  A.  LihoolI 

This  action  gave  Bpecial  dissatisEaction  to  the  mora  r 
bil  Unionista  of  the  State.  They  had  been  anxioua 
ilwe  the  Proviaional  Government,  of  whicli  Govurl 
,  Ganble  was  the  executive  liead,  set  aside  by  Uie  NaticT 
l;ntltority,  and  the  control  of  the  State  vested  i;i  a  JUiliM 
pflcTemor  clothed  witli  the  authcrity  which  General  I 
[Boat  had  assumed  to  exercise  by  his  proclamation  I 
t  August  Slat,  1861;  —  and  the  Germans  enlisted  in  F 
f-MDrement  had  made  very  ui^ent  demands  for  the  restJ 
;lloB  of  (Jeneral  Fremont  himself.  Several  deputatiB 
;  Tinted  Washington,  for  the  purpose  of  representing  t» 
Tiews  and  wishes  to  the  President — though  they  byB 
Vttms  restricted  their  efforts  at  reform  to  matters  witf 
fteir  own  State,  but  insisted  upon  sundry  changes  in  I 
Cklunet,  upon  the  dismiesal  of  General  Halleck  from  I 
potation  of  Commander  of  the  Annies  of  the  United  Stal 
■114  npon  other  matters  of  equal  magnitude  and  imjT 
luice. 

The  following  report  of  President  Lincoln's  repl^l 
iiesc  various  requests  was  made  by  a  member  of  a  cl 
Biittee  appointed  at  a  mass  meeting,  composed  inainl^ 
SormaitB,  and  held  at  St.  Ix>ui3  on  tlie  lOtli  of  Mm 
■Uhongh  made  by  a  person  opposed  to  the  Presidel 
•■tion,  it  probably  gives  a  snbstantially  correct  atateni 
4t  his  remarks : — 

^  wiKL  Eiou  Pketobioub,  Tbbodors  OLssArass,  R.  E.  HuMBAtTB,  1 

fiDmnfKr: — During  a  profossioonl  visit  to  Washington  City,  1 1 
jIMtd  to  the  Prendent  of  tlie  United  States,  in  compliance  with  ynul 
;Autioni,  ■  copy  of  the  resolutions  ailoptod  in  moss  iiiaetiDg  at  St. 
'■the  lOthof  May,  1803,  andlruqiie^tcd  areply  to  thesng^cestionstl 
The  Prendent.  after  a  ooreful  and  lond  reading  uf  tlie 
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report  of  proceedings,  saw  proper  to  enter  into  a  conversatioii  of  tw« 
hours*  duration,  in  the  course  of  which  most  of  the  topics  embraced  n 
the  resolutions  and  other  subjects  were  discussed. 

As  mj  share  in  the  conversation  is  of  secondary  importance,  I  prc^XM 
to  omit  it  entirely  in  this  report,  and,  avoiding  details,  to  commnnicateto 
you  the  substance  of  noteworthy  remarks  made  by  the  President 

1.  The  President  said  that  it  may  be  a  misfortune  for  the  nation  thath% 
was  elected  President.  But,  having  been  elected  by  the  people,  he  meant 
to  be  President,  and  perform  his  duty  according  to  hu  best  understanding; 
if  be  had  to  die  for  it.  No  General  will  be  removed,  nor  will  any  chaogie 
in  the  Cabinet  be  made,  to  suit  the  views  or  wishes  of  any  particolar 
party,  faction,  or  set  of  men.  General  Halleck  is  not  guilty  of  the  chtr;gi80 
made  against  him,  most  of  which  arise  from  misapprehension  or  ignonnee 
of  those  who  prefer  them. 

2.  The  President  said  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Generals 
John  G.  Fremont,  B.  F.  Butler,  and  F.  Sigel  are  *'  systematically  kept  oat 
of  command,"  as  stated  in  the  fourth  resolution;  that,  on  the  contrary, 
ho  fully  appreciated  the  merits  of  the  gentlemen  named ;  that  by  their 
own  actions  they  had  placed  themselves  in  the  positions  which  they  oce«- 
pied ;  that  he  was  not  only  willing,  but  anxious  to  place  them  again  in 
conmiand  as  soon  as  he  could  find  spheres  of  action  for  them,  witbont 
doing  injustice  to  others,  but  that  at  present  he  **  had  more  pegs  tluui 
holes  to  put  them  in.** 

8.  As  to  the  want  of  unity,  the  President,  without  admitting  such  to  be 
the  case,  intimated  that  each  member  of  the  Cabinet  was  responabl* 
mainly  for  the  manner  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  "his  particular  depart- 
ment ;  that  there  was  no  centralization  of  responsibility  for  the  action  oi 
thp  Cabinet  anywhere,  except  in  the  President  himself. 

4.  The  dissensions  between  Union  men  in  Missouri  are  due  solely  to  • 
factious  spirit,  which  is  exceedingly  reprehensible.  The  two  parties 
**  ought  to  have  their  heads  knocked  together."  ** Either  would  rathe*" 
see  the  defeat  of  their  adversary  than  that  of  Jefferson  Davis."  To  tb»« 
spirit  of  faction  is  to  be  ascribed  the  failure  of  the  legislature  to  el^ 
senators  and  the  defeat  of  the  Missouri  Aid  Bill  in  Congress,  the  passa^ 
of  which  the  President  strongly  desired. 

The  President  said  that  the  Union  men  in  Missouri  who  are  in  favor  ^ 
gradual  emancipation  represented  his  views  better  t  lan  those  who  ar^     , 
favor  of  immediate  emancipation.     In  explanation  of  his  views  on  ^^^ 
subject,  the  President  said  that  in  his  speeclies  he  had  frequently  usecJ 
an  illustration,  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  an  excrescence  on  the  !>*% 
of  his  neck,  the  removal  of  which,  in  one  operation^  would  result  in    '^'^ 
death  of  the  patient,  while  *' tinkering  it  off  by  degrees"  would  pres^ 
life.     Although  sorely  tempted,  I  did  not  reply  with  the  illustration  of 
dog  whose  tail  was  amputated  by  inches,  but  confined  myself  to 
ments.     The  President  announced  clearly  that,  as  far  as  he  was  at  pre 
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idraefl,  the  radicals  in  Missouri  had  no  right  to  consider  themselves  tlie 
vxi^nents  of  his  views  on  the  subject  of  emancipation  in  that  State. 

5.  General  Curtis  was  not  relieved  on  account  of  any  wrong  act  or  great 
mistake  committed  by  him.  The  system  of  Provost-Marshals,  established 
by  birn  throughout  the  State,  gave  rise  to  violent  complaint.  That  the 
Pnodent  had  thought  at  one  time  to  appoint  General  Fremont  in  his 
flaee;  that  at  another  time  he  had  thought  of  appointing  General  Mo- 
Dowdl,  whom  he  characterized  as  a  good  and  loyal  though  very  unfortu- 
ute  aoldier ;  and  that,  at  last,  General  Schofield  was  appointed,  with  a 
tiew,  if  possible,  to  reconcile  and  satisfy  the  two  factions  in  Missouri. 
fl6  has  instructions  not  to  interfere  with  either  party,  but  to  confine  him- 
lelf  to  his  military  duties.  I  assure  you,  gentlemen,  that  our  side  was  as 
My  presented  as  the  occasion  permitted.  At  the  close  of  the  conversa- 
tioD,  the  President  remarked  that  there  was  evidently  a  "  serious  misunder- 
Muding  ^*  springing  up  between  him  and  the  Germans  of  St.  Louis,  which 
b«  would  like  to  see  removed.  Observing  to  him  that  the  difference  of 
qpimon  related  to  facts,  men,  and  measures,  I  withdrew. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  &c., 

Jambs  Taussig. 

On  the  1st  of  July  the  State  Convention,  in  session  at 
Jefferson  City,  passed  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
declaring  that  slavery  should  cease  to  exist  in  Missouri 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1870,  with  certain  specified  exceptions. 
This,  however,  was  by  no  means  accepted  as  a  final  dis- 
positiolh  of  the  matter.     The  demand  was  made  for  imme- 
diate emancipation,  and  Governor  Gatiible  and  the  mem- 
l^ra  of  the  Provisional  Govei'nment  Avho  had  favored  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  State  Convention,  were  denounced 
*8  the  advocates  of  slavery  and  allies  of  the  rebellion.    In 
the  early  part  of  August  a  baud  of  rebel  guerrillas  made 
*  i^d  into  the  town  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  and  butchered 
^^  cold  blood  over  two  hundred  unarmed  citizens  of  the 
place.    This  brutal  act  aroused  the  most  intense  excite- 
^^nt  in  the  adjoining  State  of  Missouri,  of  which  the  op- 
PoiiPnts  of  the  Provisional  Government  took  advantage 
^  throw  upon  it  and  General  Schofield,  who  had  command 
^f  the  State  militia  as  well  as  of  the  National  forces,  the 
*^ponsibility  of  having  permitted  this  massacre  to  take 
Wace. 

-A  Mass  Convention  was  held  at  Jeflerson  City  on  the  2d 
^^  September,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  denoun- 
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cing  the  military  policy  pursued  in  the  State  and  the  del- 
egation of  military  powers  to  the  Provisional  Government 
A  committee  of  one  from  each  county  was  appointed  to 
visit  Washington   and  lay  their  grievances  before  the 
President ;  and  arrangements  were  also  made  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  to  orgam'ze  aod 
anp  the  loyal  men  of  the  State,  and,  in  the  event  of  not  ob- 
taining relief,  to  call  on  the  people  in  their  sovereign  capa- 
city  to  ''take  such  measures  of  redress  as  the  emergency 
might  require."    In  the  latter  part  of  September  the  com- 
mittee  appointed  by  this  convention  visited  Washington 
and  had  an  interview  with  the  President  on  the  30th,  in 
which  they  represented  Governor  Gamble  and  Geneml 
Schofield  as  in  virtual  alliance  with  the  rebels,  and  de- 
manded the  removal  of  the  latter  as  an  act  of  justice  to 
the  loyal  and  anti- slavery  men  of  the  State.     The  com- 
mittee visited  several  of  the  Northern  cities,  and  held 
public  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  enlisting  public  senti- 
ment in  their  support.    At  these  meetings  it  was  claim©^ 
that  the  radical  emancipation  party  was  the  only  obo 
which  represented  the  loyalty  of  Missouri,  and  President 
Lincoln  was  very  strongly  censured  for  "  closing  his  e^^ 
to  the  just,  loyal,  and  patriotic  demands  of  the  radi^^^ 
party,  while  he  indorsed  the  disloyal  and  oppressive  d^ 
mands  of  Governor  Gamble,  General  Schofield,  and  th^^ 
adherents." 

On  the  5th  of  October  President  Lincoln  made  to  it^^ 
representations  and  requests  of  the  committee  the  foUo'^ 
ing  reply : — 

KxiounTB  Makbioh,  Wasiiinotox,  October  6, 19fl^- 

Eon.  Charles  Drake  and  others,  Committee : 

Gentlej^en  : — Your  original  address,  presented  on  the  30th  nit.,  at^ 
the  four  supplementary  ones  presented  on  the  8d  inst.,  have  been  cajT^ 
fully  considered.  I  hope*  you  will  regard  the  other  duties  claiming  rt^ 
attention,  together  with  the  great  length  and  importance  of  these  doc^ 
ments,  as  constituting  a  sufficient  apology  for  not  having  respond^^ 
sooner. 

These  papers,  framed  for  a  common  object,  consist  of  the  things  d^ 
m.iuded^  and  the  reasons  for  demanding  them. 

The  th'ngs  demanded  are — 
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Tint.  Thnt  Gunernl  Schofield  shall  be  rclicvui],  mid  General  Butfer 
PMotod  as  CoihninTiiler  of  the  Military  Department  of  Mi)WOUj-i. 
Btemd.  'fiiat  tlic  system  of  cjirulled  militia  in  Missouri  may  lie  I 
},  uul  National  forceii  be  aubstituteil  for  it ;  aad 

Tkird.  That  at  eluctiuns,  persons  may  not  be  allowed  to  vote  wi 
M  entitled  by  taw  to  do  so. 

AnoDg  the  reanons  given,  enongh  of  Buffering  and  wrong  to  UnB 
IB  is  certainly,  and  I  suppose  truly,  stnteil.  Yet  the  wliole 
pnented,  fails  to  conrinee  me  that  General  Sehofl^ld,  or  the  enrol| 
Alu,  it  responsible  for  tliat  suffering  and  wrong.  The  whole  c 
H|l^ed  on  B  inpre  charitable,  atid,  as  I  think,  a  more  rational  ll 
rMMi.  r 

Waire  iu  eivil  war.  In  such  cases  there  ahvay^  is  a  main  qnestiJ 
brt  m  this  ciMC  tliat  (jnestion  is  a  perplexing  coniponnd — Vii 
itntj.  It  thua  becomes  a  question  not  of  two  sides  merely,  bnt  ufl 
Iwtfonr  sides,  even  among  those  who  are  for  the  Union,  miyir.g  nutliiT 
tfltuw  who  ore  against  it.  Thns,  thosewho  are  for  the  L'liion  leilh,  I 
MwUkeut  glatery ;  those  for  it  xoiihoat,  but  not  xcith;  those  fur  it  ul 
MwiAmt,  but  prefer  it  mitk;  and  tliose  for  it  tcUh  or  without,  but  |il 
IfritiBitAouf. 

Among  these,  again.  Is  s  subdivision  of  those  who  arc  for  gnidual,  ll 
^kt  iatmtdiaU,  and  those  who  aro  for  immediaU,  but  not  fm'  gradm 
■ttHtion  of  slavery. 

iltiicasy  to  conceive  that  all  these  shades  of  opinion,  .ind  vvi 
■V  be  rincerely  cntertdned  by  honest  and  truthful  men.     Vet,  all  befl 
■the  Union,  by  reason  of  tlieae  difTerenres  each  will  prefer  a  difforr 
■•Tof  nustiiining  the  Union,     At  onne,  sineorily  is  (in.-?iioned,  and  i 
Rrs  ire  assaile<l.     Actual  war  eomin;;,  blnod  grows  Itol.  iind  bloodi 
Vdsd.    Thuii)rht  is  forced  fi'om  old  ohannds  into  confuMoii.    Dcr^eptl 
*w«di  and  thrives.     Confidence  dies,  and  nniversal  snapimon 
mman  feels  an  impulse  to  kill  his  neighbor,  lest  he  be  killed  by  lifl 
Wtnge  and  roluliatiou   follow.     And  all  tliis,  as  before  Mkid,  may  I 
Mni  honest  men  only.    I)ut  this  '\i  not  all.    Every  foul  Inrd  < 
■*(i«il,  and  ^^■ery  dirty  reptile  rises  up.     These  add  erjme  to  coofusiH 
*«(  measures  deemed   iHdinpciis:ilile,   hut   harsh   at    bent,   sncli 
^■C  worse  by  mul administration.     Murders  for  old  grudges,  and  i 
lip  lor  pelf,  proceed  under  any  cloak  that  will  best  serve  for  ttie  I 

.'iUme  causes  amply  account,  for  what  has  occurred  in  Missoiii'i,  n 
f  ittriling  it  tu  the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  any  gcnend. 
tp^per  tile'i,  tlioso  chroniclers  -,if  current  events,  will  show  thiit 
Mbhiw  complained  of  were  quite  ns  previilent  under  Fremont.  Ilui 
l^k,  and  Curtis,  as  under  Si'liotield.    If  ibe  former  hail  greater  fol 
IfOMd  tu  tliein,  tbey  also  bad  greater  force  with  which  to  i 
In  the  organized  rebel  army  left  the  State,  the  main  Ftideral  force  ll 
|D  alao,  leaving  the  department  commander  at  homo,  I'ebtlvvly  I 

n 
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stronger  tlian  before.  Without  disparaging  any,  I  affirm  with  confidence 
that  no  commander  of  that  department  has,  in  proportion  to  his  meina 
done  better  than  General  Schofield. 

The  first  specific  charge  against  General  Schotield  is,  that  the  enrolled 
militia  was  placed  under  his  command,  whereas  it  had  not  beed  placed 
under  the  command  of  General  Curtis.  The  fact  is,  I  believe,  true;  hot 
you  do  not  point  out,  nor  can  I  conceive  how  that  did,  or  could,  ii\jiira 
loyal  men  or  the  Union  cause. 

You  ciiarge  that  General  Curtis  being  superseded  by  General  Schofield, 
Franklin  A.  Dick  was  superseded  by  James  O.  Broadhead  as  Prorost- 
Marshal  General.  No  very  specific  showing  is  made*  as  to  how  this  dio 
or  could  ii\jure  the  Union  cause.  It  recalls,  however,  the  condition  of 
things,  as  presented  to  me,  which  led  to  a  change  of  oommandcr  of  thut 
department. 

To  restrain  contraband  intelligence  and  trade,  a  system  of  searchei«) 
seizures,  permits,  and  passes,  had  been  introduced,  I  think,  by  Greoer^d 
Fremont.  When  General  Halleck  came,  he  found  and  continued  the  sys- 
tem, and  added  an  order,  applicable  to  some  parts  of  the  State,  to  lev7 
and  collect  contributions  from  noted  rebels,  to  compensate  losses,  aJ>^ 
relieve  destitution  caused  by  the  rebellion.  The  action  of  General  Fre- 
mont and  General  Halleck,  as  stated,  constituted  a  sort  of  system  which 
General  Curtis  found  in  full  operation  when  he  took  command  of  the 
partment.  That  there  was  a  necessity  for  something  of  the  sort, 
clear ;  but  that  it  could  only  be  justified  by  stern  necessity,  and  thit  it 
was  liable  to  great  abuse  in  administration,  was  equally  clear.  Agents  tfi 
execute  it,  contrary  to  the  great  prayer,  were  led  into  temptation.  Soeo« 
might,  while  others  would  not,  resist  that  temptation.  It  was  notpo*"^^' 
ble  to  hold  any  to  a  vcM-y  strict  accountability;  and  tliose  yielding  to  tl*® 
temptation  would  sell  permits  and  passes  to  those  who  would  ]>ay  mo^ 
and  most  readily  for  them,  and  would  seize  property  and  collect  levi^* 
in  the  aptest  way  to  fill  their  own  pockets.  Money  being  the  object,  tl^ 
man  having  money,  whether  loyal  or  disloyal,  would  be  a  victim.  Tl"»^i' 
practice  doubtless  existed  to  some  extent,  and  it  was  a  real  additioc*-^ 
evil,  that  it  could  be,  and  was  plausibly  charged  to  exist  in  greater  ext^^' 
than  it  did. 

When  General  Curtis  took  command  of  the  department,  Mr.  d\<^ 
against  whom  I  never  knew  any  thing  to  allege,  had  general  charge  of  ti^ 
system.     A  controversy  in  regard  to  it  rapidly  grew  into  almost  uDm^*^* 
ftgeable  proportions.     One  side  ignored  the  necessity  and  magnified  "^^ 
evils  of  the  system,  while  the  other  ignored  the  evils  and  magnified  tx« 
necessity;  and  each  bitterly  assailed  the  other.     I  could  not  fail  to  ®*^ 
that  the  controversy  enlarged  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  prof*^®^*"^ 
Union  men  thore  distinctly  took  sides  in  two  opposing  political  pa*^* 
I  exlmusted  my  wits,  and  very  nearly  my  patience  also,  in  efibrts  to   ^^^, 
vmce  both  that  the  evils  they  charged  on  each  other  were  inherent  iX* 
case,  and  could  not  be  cured  by  giving  eitlier  party  a  victory  over  the  & 
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PUutily,  the  irritating  system  was  not  to  be  perpetual;  and  it  was 
Irinnnbly  urged  that  it  could  be  modified  at  once  with  advantage.  The 
tx»  could  scarcely  be  worse,  and  whether  it  could  be  made  better  could 
o&ljr  be  determined  by  a  trial.  In  this  view,  and  not  to  ban  or  brand 
Gtneral  Curtis,  or  to  give  a  victory  to  any  party,  I  made  the  change  of 
commander  for  the  department.  I  now  learn  that  soon  after  this  change 
Kr.  Dick  was  removed,  and  that  Mr.  Broadhead,  a  gentleman  of  no  less 
good  character,  was  put  in  the  place.  The  mere  fact  of  this  change  is 
uore  distinctly  complained  of  tlian  is  any  conduct  of  the  new  ofRcer,  or 
otlier  consequence  of  the  change. 

I  gave  the  new  commander  no  instructions  as  to  the  administration  of 
the  system  mentioned,  beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  private  letter 
ifterwards  surreptitiously  published,  in  which  I  directed  him  to  act  solely 
for  the  public  good,  and  independently  of  both  parties.  Neither  any 
tlmg  yon  have  presented  me,  nor  any  thing  I  have  otherwise  learned,  has 
ttrnvinced  me  that  he  has  been  unfaithful  to  this  charge. 

Imbecility  is  urged  as  one  cause  for  removing  General  Schofield ;  and 
tbe  late  massacre  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  is  pressed  as  evidence  of  that  im- 
bteility.  To  my  mind  that  fact  scarcely  tends  to  prove  the  proposition. 
Uttt  massacre  is  only  an  example  of  what  Grierson,  John  Morgan,  and 
Qtty  others  might  have  repeatedly  done  on  their  respective  raids,  had 
^0y  chosen  to  incur  the  personal  hazard,  and  possessed  the  fiendish  hearts 
to  do  it 

The  charge  is  made  that  General  Schofield,  on  purpose  to  protect  the 
**wrence  murderers,  would  not  allow  them  to  be  pursued  into  Missouri. 
*^e  DO  punishment  could  be  too  sudden  or  too  severe  for  those  mur- 
^^ffn^  I  am  well  satisfied  that  the  preventing  of  the  threatened  remedial 
^^  into  Missouri  was  the  only  way  to  avoid  an  indiscriminate  massacre 
^^  including  probably  more  innocent  than  guilty.    Instead  of  con- 
detuning,  I  therefore  approve  what  I  understand  General  Schofield  did  in 
^'^tt  respect 

The  charge  that  General  Schofield  has  purposely  withheld  protection 

^^  loyal  people,  and  purposely  facilitated  the  objects  of  the  disloyal, 

^  altogether  beyond  my  power  of  belief.     I  do  not  arraign  the  veracity 

^^  gentlemen  as  to  the  facts  complained  of,  but  I  do  more  than  question 

***«  judgment  which  would  infer  that  these  facts  occurred  in  accordance 

^th  the  purposes  of  General  Schofield. 

^nth  my  present  views,  I  must  decline  to  remove  General  Schofield 
^  this  I  decide  nothing  against  General  Butler.     I  sincerely  wish  it  were 
^^^HiTenient  to  assign  him  a  suitable  command. 

In  order  to  meet  some  existing  evils,  I  have  addressed  a  letter  of 
•"^•traction  to  General  Schofield,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  to  you. 
•^  to  the  "Enrolled  Militia,"  I  shall  endeavor  to  ascertain,  better  than  I 
*^w  know,  what  is  its  exact  value.  Let  me  say  now,  however,  that 
^OQr  proposal  to  substitute  National  force  for  the  "Enrolled  Militia," 
^^^pBet  thal^  in  your  judgment,  the  latter  is  doing  something  which  needs 
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to  be  dene ;  and  if  so,  the  proposition  to  throw  that  force  awaj,  and  M 
supply  its  place  by  bringing  other  forces  from  the  field  where  they  an 
urgently  needed,  seems  to  me  very  extraordinary.  Whence  shall  thtj 
come?  Shall  they  be  withdrawn  from  Banks,  or  Grant,  or  Steele,* 
Rosecrans? 

Few  things  have  been  so  grateful  to  my  anxious  feelings,  as  when  ii 
June  last,  the  local  force  in  Missouri  aided  General  Schofield  to  n 
promptly  send  a  large  general  force  to  the  relief  of  General  Grant,  tba 
investing  Vicksbnrg,  and  menaced  from  without  by  General  Johnstoo 
Was  this  all  wrong?  Should  the  Enrolled  Militia  then  have  been  brokei 
up,  and  General  Heron  kept  from  Grant  to  police  Missouri  ?  So  far  fron 
finding  cause  to  object,  I  confess  to  a  sympathy  for  whatever  reUevea  ou 
general  force  in  Missouri,  and  allows  it  to  serve  elsewhere. 

I  therefore,  as  at  present  advised,  cannot  attempt  the  destruction  of 
the  Enrolled  Militia  of  Missouri.  I  may  add,  that  the  force  being  imdei 
the  National  military  control,  it  is  also  within  the  proclamation  in  regari 
to  the  habeas  carpus. 

I  concur  in  the  propriety  of  your  request  in  regard  to  electiona,  am 
have,  as  you  see,  directed  General  Schofield  accordingly.  I  do  not  fot 
Justified  to  enter  upon  the  broad  field  you  present  in  regard  to  the  politi 
cal  differences  between  Radicals  and  Conservatives.  From  time  to  time 
have  done  and  said  what  appeared  to  me  proper  to  do  and  say.  1% 
public  knows  it  well.  It  obliges  nobody  to  follow  me,  and  I  trust  '■ 
obliges  me  to  follow  nobody.  The  Radicals  and  Conservatives  eac 
agree  with  me  in  some  things  and  disagree  in  others.  I  could  wish  bol 
to  agree  with  me  in  all  things;  for  then  they  would  agree  with  eac 
other,  and  would  be  too  strong  for  any  foe  from  any  quarter.  The. 
however,  choose  to  do  otherwise,  and  I  do  not  question  their  rignt 
too,  shall  do  what  seems  to  be  my  duty.  I  hold  whoever  commands  • 
Missouri  or  elsewhere  responsible  to  me,  and  not  to  either  Radicals  < 
Conservatives.  It  is  ray  duty  to  hear  all ;  but,  at  last,  I  must,  within  a 
sphere,  Judge  what  to  do  and  what  to  forbear. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Lincols. 


INSTRUCTIONS  TO  GENERAL  SCHOFIELD. 

ExxcuTiTX  Mambiok,  Wasbikgtox,  D.  CL,  Odobwr  \  18(> 

General  John  M.  Sohofield  : 

There  is  no  organized  military  force  in  avowed  opposition  to  the  G^ 
eral  Government  now  in  Missouri,  and  if  any  shall  reappear,  your  duty 
regard  to  it  will  be  too  plain  to  require  any  special  instruction.  9^ 
the  condition  of  things,  both  there  and  elsewhere,  is  such  as  to  re»* 
it  indispensable  to  maintain,  for  a  time,  the  United  States  military  e^ 
lishment  in  that  State,  as  well  as  to  rely  upon  it  for  a  fair  oontributi 
of  support  to  that  establishment  generally.  Your  immediate  dn^ 
regard  to  Missouri  now  is  to  advance  the  efficiency  of  that  establisbm^J 
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iD(]t08onfleit,a8£EU*a8  practicable,  to  compel  the  excited  people  there 
;olet  one  another  alone. 

Under  your  recent  order,  which  I  have  approved,  yon  will  only  arrest 
iodindiials,  and  snppress  assemblies  or  newspapers,  when  they  may  be 
Torking  palpable  injury  to  the  military  in  your  charge ;  and  in  no  other 
etse  will  you  interfere  with  the  expression  of  opinion  in  any  form,  or 
iDow  it  to  be  interfered  with  violently  by  others.  In  this  you  have  a 
diflcretion  to  exercise  with  great  caution,  calmness,  and  forbearance. 

With  the  matter  of  remoWng  the  inhabitants  of  certain  counties  en 
mam,  and  of  removing  certain  individuals  from  time  to  time,  who  are 
lopposed  to  be  mischievous,  I  am  not  now  interfering,  but  am  leaving  to 
joor  own  discretion. 

Nor  am  I  interfering  with  what  may  still  seem  to  you  to  be  necessary 
restrictions  upon  trade  and  intercourse.  I  think  proper,  however,  to 
eqjoin  upon  you  the  following :  Allow  no  part  of  the  military  under 
joor  command  to  be  engaged  in  either  returning  fugitive  slaves,  or  in 
forcing  or  enticing  slaves  from  their  homes;  and,  so  far  as  practicable, 
enforce  the  same  forbearance  upon  the  people. 

Beport  to  me  your  opinion  upon  the  availability  for  good  of  the  en- 
rolled militia  of  the  State.  Allow  no  one  to  enlist  colored  troops,  except 
ipea  orders  from  you,  or  from  here  through  you. 

Allow  no  one  to  assume  the  functions  of  confiscating  property,  under 
the  law  of  Congress,  or  otherwise,  except  upon  orders  from  here. 

At  elections  see  that  those,  and  only  those,  are  allowed  to  vote,  who 
lie  entitled  to  do  so  by  the  laws  of  Missouri,  including  as  of  those  laws 
the  restrictions  laid  by  the  Missouri  Convention  upon  those  who  may 
^e  participated  in  the  rebellion. 

80  far  as  practicable,  you  will,  by  means  of  your  military  force,  expel 
pierriilos;  marauders,  and  murderers,  and  all  who  are  known  to  harbor, 
•id,  or  abet  them.  But  in  like  manner  you  will  repress  assumptions  of 
onanthorized  individuals  to  perform  the  same  service,  because  under  pre- 
tence of  doing  this  they  become  marauders  and  murderers  themselves. 

To  now  restore  peace,  let  the  military  obey  orders;  and  those  not  of 
^6  military  leave  each  other  alone,  thus  not  breaking  the  peace  them- 
selves. 

hi  giving  the  above  directions,  it  is  not  intended  to  restrain  you  in 
^er  expedient  and  necessary  matters  not  falling  within  their  range. 

Your  obedient  servant,  A.  Linooln. 

The  condition  of  affairs  in  this  department  continued  to 
be  greatly  disturbed  by  political  agitations,  and  the  per- 
sonal controversies  to  which  they  gave  rise  ;  and  after  a 
Iftpee  of  some  months  th^  President  deemed  it  wise  to 
'*?lieve  General  Schofield  from  further  command  in  this 
department    This  was  done  by  an  order  from  the  War 
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Department,  dated  January  S4th,  1864,  by  whicb^alB 
G^eneral  Boseorans  was  appointed  in  his  place.  In  li 
order  assuming  command,  dated  Jaauary  80th,  Genei 
Bosecrans  paid  a  very  high  compliment  to  his  predecc 
sor,  for  tlje  admirable  order  in  which  he  found  the  buslne 
of  the  department,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  mig 
receive  ^^  the  honest,  firm,  and  united  support  of  all  tn 
national  and  Union  men  of  the  Department^  witho 
regard  to  politics,  creed,  or  i)arty,  in  his  endeavors 
maintain  law  and  re-establish  peace,  and  secure  pre 
perity  throughout  its  limits." 

Before  closing  this  notice  of  the  perplexities  and  a 
noyances  to  which  the  President  was  subjected  by  t 
domestic  contentions  of  Missouri,  we  may  mention,  as  \ 
illustration  of  the  extent  to  which  they  were  carried,  t 
case  of  Bev.  Dr.  McPheeters,  who  had  been  silenced  1 
General  Curtis  for  preaching  disloyalty  to  his  congr^ 
tion  in  St  Louis.  The  incident  gave  rise  to  a  good  d< 
of  excitement)  which  was  continued  throughout  the  yei 
Towards  the  close  of  it  the  President  wrote  the  followi 
letter  in  reply  to  an  appeal  for  his  interference : — 

EzEOVTm  Maxsioh,  Washikoton,  Dee^niMr  S8, 186 

I  have  just  looked  over  a  petition  signed  by  some  three  dozen  citizt 
of  St.  Louis,  and  their  accompanying  letters,  one  by  yourself^  one  b; 
Mr.  Nathan  Kanney,  and  one  by  a  Mr.  Jolm  D.  Coalter,  the  whole  re 
ting  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  McPheeters.  The  petition  prays,  in  the  name 
justice  and  mercy,  that  I  will  restore  Dr.  McPheeters  to  all  his  ecclesi 
tical  rights. 

This  gives  no  intimation  as  to  what  ecclesiastical  rights  are  withdraw 
Your  letter  states  that  Provost-Marshal  Dick,  about  a  year  ago,  ordei 
the  arrest  of  Dr.  McPheeters,  pastor  of  the  Vine  Street  Church,  p 
hibited  him  from  officiating,  and  placed  the  management  of  affairs  of  \ 
church  out  of  the  control  of  the  chosen  trustees ;  and  near  the  close  3 
state  that  a  certain  course  ^*  would  insure  his  release.*'  Mr.  Banne 
letter  says:  ^^Dr.  Samuel  McPheeters  is  enjoying  all  the  rights  of  a  <d^ 
ian,  but  cannot  preach  the  Gospel  t"  Mr.  Ooalter,  in  his  letter,  ad 
'*  Is  it  not  a  strange  illustration  of  the  condition  of  things,  that  the  qa 
tion  who  shall  be  allowed  to  preach  in  a  church  in  St.  Louis  shall  be  • 
cided  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  V^ 

Now,  all  this  sounds  very  strangely ;  and,  withal,  a  little  as  If  3 
gentlemen,  making  the  application,  do  not  understand  the  case  alU 
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I  Affirming  that  hia  doctor  is  onjojing  all  tl)o  riglitsof  aoiviliun,! 
otlier  pointing  out  to  me  what  will  seonre  liis  rtleaie!  On  tliu  2| 
iBoari  laat,  I  wrote  to  General  Cni-tls  in  relntion  to  Mr.  Dick's 
^a  Dr.  McPheeters ;  and,  as  T  suppose  the  doctor  ia  enjoying  nil 
^^ita  of  n  ciHliati,  I  only  quota  that  part  of  my  letter  wliicli  relatM 
btclinreh.  It  was  as  follows ;  "Bot  I  must  odd  th.tt  the  United  sl 
Qorenunent  must  not,  as  by  this  order,  undertake  to  rtin  Uie  i 
Wlwn  an  indiriiliiat,  in  a  church  or  out  of  it,  becomes  dangero 
piUic  interest,  be  must  bo  chucked ;  but  the  churches,  na  such,  i 
Ukt  ure  of  themselves.  It  will  not  do  for  the  United  fitii.tus  ti 
tnttecs,  sapervieors,  or  other  agents  for  the  churches." 

Tbii  letter  going  to  General  Curtis,  then  in  command,  1  supposcil 
worse,  it  uroit  obeyed,  especially  us  I  heard  no  further  complaint  I 
Doctor  He  or  bis  friends  for  nearly  an  entire  year.    I  havu  ni 
bnd,  nor  thought  of  interfering,  as  to  who  shall  or  shall  nut  preaifl 
ajtlinKh;  nor  have  I  knowingly  or  beliovlngly  tolerated  any  o 
to  interfero  by  my  authority.     If  any  one  is  so  interfering  by  cr>lor  ol 
nthority,  I  would  like  to  have  it  speciScally  made  known  to  m 
Ti,  after  all,  what  is  now  eought,  is  to  have  me  put  Bcctoi 
ntrthe  heads  of  s  minority  of  his  own  congrogatjon,  that,  ti 
Wioed.    I  will  not  have  control  of  any  ohuroh  on  any  side. 

A.  LinoolI 

The  Presbytery,  the  regular  church  authority  in  I 
Wtter,  subsequently  decided  that  Dr.  McPheeters  col 
iwtretara  to  his  pastoral  charge. 


He  victories  of  the  Union  arms  during  the  summeil 
W63— the  repulse  of  the  rebels  at  Gettysburg,  the  J 
*litt  of  Vicksbnrg  and  Port  Hudson,  and  the  consieqil 
•Oration  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  commerce  of  I 
lotion — ^produced  the  most  salutary  effect  upon  the  puB 
lufiment  of  the  country.  There  was  a  good  deafl 
ptttisan  opposition  to  specific  measures  of  the  AdniiV 
tntion,  and  in  some  quaiters  this  took  the  fomi  of  ol 
Wility  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  Butl 
^irit  and  determination  of  the  people  were  at  tl 
Wghtand  the  Union  party  entered  upon  the  polit 
Wnteet*  of  the  autumn  of  1863,  in  tlie  several  StaJ 

I  Tfth  confidence  and  courage. 

The  President  had  been  invited  by  the  Republican  sB 

!  Canmittfle  of  UJinois  io  attend  the  State  Conveutioul 
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be  held  at  Springfield  on  the  8d  of  September,  flndii 
it  Impossible  to  accept  the  invitation,  he  wrote  in  repi 
the  following  letter,  in  which  several  of  the  most  co 
spicuons  features  of  his  i)olic7  are  defended  against  ti 
censures  by  which  they  had  been  assailed : — 

Hon.  Jamsb  0.  Oonkloto  : 

Mt  Dbar  Sib  : — Your  letter  inyiting  me  to  attend  a  uuu«  meeting 
anconditional  UDion  men,  to  be  held  at  the  capital  of  Illinois^  on  the 
day  of  September,  has  been  received.  It  wonM  be  very  agreeable  for  i 
thus  to  meet  my  old  Mends  at  my  own  home ;  bnt  I  cannot  just  now 
absent  from  here  so  long  as  a  visit  there  would  require. 

The  meeting  is  to  be  of  all  those  who  maintain  unconditional  devoti 
to  the  Union;  and  I  am  sure  that  my  old  political  friends  will  thank  i 
for  tendering,  as  I  do,  the  nation's  gratitude  to  those  other  noble  n 
whom  no  partisan  malice  or  partisan  hope  can  make  false  to  the  nalioi 
life. 

There  are  those  who  are  dissatiBfied  with  me.  To  such  I  would  ai 
You  desire  peace,  and  you  blame  me  that  we  do  not  have  it.  Bnt  hi 
CAU  we  attun  it?  There  are  bnt  three  conceivable  ways:  First — ^to  si 
press  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms.  This  I  am  trying  to  da  Are  y 
for  it?  If  you  are,  so  far  we  are  agreed.  If  you  are  not  for  it,  a  mm 
way  is  to  g^ve  up  the  Union.  I  am  against  tliis.  Are  you  for  it?  If  y 
nre,  you  should  say  so  plainly.  If  you  are  not  for /oree^  nor  yet  for  d 
solution^  there  only  remains  some  imaginable  eompromise. 

I  do  Dot  believe  that  any  compromise  embracing  the  maintenance 
the  Union  is  now  possible.  All  that  I  learn  leads  to  a  directly  oppos 
belief.  The  strength  of  the  rebellion  b  its  military,  its  anny.  That  an 
dominates  all  the  country,  and  all  the  people,  within  its  range.  Any  of 
of  terms  made  by  any  man  or  men  within  that  range,  in  opposition 
that  anny,  is  simply  nothing  for  the  present ;  because  such  man  or  n 
have  no  power  whatever  to  enforce  their  side  of  a  compromise,  if  < 
were  made  with  them. 

To  illustrate :  Suppose  refugees  from  the' South  and  peace  men  of  t 
North  get  together  in  convention,  and  frame  and  proclaim  a  cc^mprom 
embracing  a  restoration  of  the  Union.  In  what  ^ay  can  that  comp 
inise  be  used  to  keep  Lee's  anny  out  of  Pennsylvania?  Meade^s  an 
can  kec])  Lee's  army  out  of  Pennsylvania,  and,  I  think,  can  ultimat 
drive  it  out  of  existence.  Bnt  no  paper  compromise  to  which  the  et 
trollers  of  Lee's  army  are  not  agreed  can  at  all  affect  that  army.  la 
effort  at  such  compromise  we  would  waste  time,  which  tlie  enemy  wen 
Improve  to  our  disadvautago ;  and  that  would  be  all. 

A  compromise,  to  be  effective,  must  be  made  either  with  those  w 
control  tlie  rebel  army,  or  with  the  people,  first  liberated  from  the  doi 
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oitioD  of  tlir.t  armj  by  the  success  of  our  own  army.  Now,  allow  me  to 
(More  jou  that  no  word  or  intimation  from  that  rebel  army,  or  from  any 
of  the  men  controlling  it,  in  relation  to  any  peace  compromise,  has  ever 
oome  to  ray  knowledge  or  belief.  All  charges  and  insinuations  to  the 
contrary  are  deceptive  and  groundless.  And  I  promise  you  that  if  any 
nch  proposition  shall  hereafter  come,  it  shall  not  be  rejected  and  kept  a 
lecret  from  you.  I  freely  acknowledge  myself  to  be  the  servant  of  the 
people,  according  to  the  bond  of  service,  the  United  States  Constitution ; 
and  that,  as  such,  I  am  responsible  to  them. 

Bat,  to  be  plain.  You  are  dissatisfied  with  me  about  the  negro. 
Quite  likely  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  between  you  and  myself  upon 
that  subject.  I  certainly  wish  that  all  men  could  be  free,  while  you,  I 
Appose,  do  not.  Yet,  I  have  neither  adopted  nor  proposed  any  measure 
which  is  not  consistent  with  even  your  view,  provided  that  you  are  for 
the  Union.  I  suggested  compensated  emancipation;  to  which  you  re- 
lied 70a  wished  not  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes.  But  I  had  not  asked  you 
to  be  taxed  to  buy  negroes,  except  in  such  way  as  to  save  you  from  greater 
taxation  to  save  the  Union  exclusively  by  other  means. 

You  dislike  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  and  perhaps  would  have 
it  retracted.  You  say  it  is  unconstitutional.  I  think  differently.  I  think 
the  Constitution  invests  its  Commander-in-Chief  with  the  law  of  war  in 
time  of  war.  The  most  that  can  be  said,  if  so  much,  is,  that  slaves  are 
property.  Is  there,  has  there  ever  been,  any  question  that  by  the  law  of 
^•r,  property,  both  of  enemies  and  friends,  may  be  taken  when  needed  ? 
-^d  ia  it  not  needed  whenever  it  helps  us  and  hurts  the  enemy  ?  Armies, 
^e  world  over,  destroy  enemies'  property  when  they  cannot  use  it ;  and 
«ven  destroy  their  own  to  keep  it  from  the  enemy.  Civilized  belligerents 
do  all  in  their  power  to  help  themselves  or  hurt  the  enemy,  except  a  few 
things  regarded  as  barbarous  or  cruel.  Among  the  exceptions  are  the 
Baassacre  of  vanquished  foes  and  non-combatants,  male  and  female. 

But  the  Proclamation,  as  law,  either  is  valid  or  is  not  valid.  If  it  is 
^  valid  it  needs  no  retraction.  If  it  is  valid  it  cannot  be  retracted,  any 
niore  than  the  dead  can  be  brought  to  life.  Some  of  you  profess  to  think 
ite  retraction  would  operate  favorably  for  the  Union.  Why  better  after 
«e  retraction  than  .he/ore  the  issue  ?  There  was  more  than  a  year  and  a 
"*lf  of  trial  to  suppress  the  rebellion  before  the  Proclamation  was  issued, 
^Iwtone  hundred  days  of  which  passed  under  an  explicit  notice  that 
*^  Was  coming,  unless  averted  by  those  in  revolt  returning  to  their 
*"«giance.  The  war  has  certainly  progressed  as  favorably  for  us  since 
wciiiue  of  the  Proclamation  as  before. 

>  luiow,  as  fully  as  one  can  know  the  opinions  of  others,  that  some  of 
!"•  Commanders  of  our  armies  in  the  field,  who  have  given  us  our  most 
Important  victories,  believe  the  Emancipation  policy  and  the  use  of 
^lored  troops  constitute  the  heaviest  blows  yet  dealt  to  the  rebellion^ 
*^  that  at  least  one  of  those  important  successes  could  not  have  been 
^lueved  when  it  was  but  for  the  aid  of  black  soldiers. 
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Among  the  commanders  who  hold  these  viewii  axe  80016  who  hc^ 
never  had  any  affinity  with  what  is  called  ^*  Abolitioiiismf **  or  wil 
^'Repuhlican  party  politics,"  bnt  who  hold  them  purely  as  miUtti 
opinions.  I  submit  their  opinions  as  entitle)]  to  some  weight  against  tk 
olijections  often  urged  that  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  a 
unwise  as  mititary  measures,  and  were  not  adopted  as  such  in  goo 
foith. 

Ton  say  that  you  will  not  fight  to  tree  negroes.  Some  of  them  seei 
willing  to  fight  for  you ;  but  no  matter.  Fight  you,  then,  ezdusively,  1 
save  the  Union.  I  issued  the  Proclamation  on  purpose  to  aid  you  i 
saving  the  Union.  Whenever  you  shall  have  conquered  all  resistance  1 
the  Union,  if  I  shall  urge  you  to  continue  fighting,  it  will  be  an  i4>t  tin 
then  for  you  to  declare  you  wiH  not  fight  to  free  negroes.  I  thought  tiu 
in  your  struggle  for  the  Union,  to  whatever  extent  the  negroes  shod 
cease  helping  the  enemy,  to  that  extent  it  weakened  the  enemy  in  his  n 
sistonce  to  you.  Do  you  think  differently?  I  thought  that  whateti 
negroes  can  be  got  to  do  as  soldiers,  leaves  just  so  much  less  for  wUt 
soldiers  to  do  in  saving  tlie  Union.  Does  it  appear  otherwise  to  yoa 
Bnt  negroes,  like  other  people,  act  upon  motives.  Why  should  they  d 
any  thing  for  us  if  we  will  do  notliing  for  them  ?  If  they  stake  their  lin 
for  us  they  must  be  prompted  by  the  strongest  motive,  even  tlie  promii 
of  freedom.    And  the  promise,  being  made,  must  be  kept 

The  signs  look  better.  The  Father  of  Waters  again  goes  uuvexed  i 
the  sea.  Thanks  to  the  great  Northwest  for  it ;  nor  yet  wholly  to  then 
Three  hundred  miles  up  they  met  New-England,  Empire,  Keystone,  ao 
Jersey,  hewing  their  way  right  and  left.  The  snnny  Sooth,  too,  in  moi 
colors  than  one,  also  lent  a  helping  hand.  On  the  spot,  their  part  of  tt 
history  was  jotted  down  in  black  and  white.  The  job  was  a  great  nation 
one,  and  let  none  be  slighted  who  bore  an  honorable  part  in  it.  Af 
while  those  who  have  cleared  the  great  river  may  well  be  proud,  ev< 
that  is  not  all.  It  is  hard  to  say  tliat  any  thing  has  been  more  bravely  ax 
well  done  than  at  Antietam,  Murfreesboro',  Gettysburg,  and  on  mai 
fields  of  less  note.  Nor  must  Uncle  Sam's  web  feet  be  forgotten.  At  i 
the  watery  margins  they  have  been  present,  not  only  on  the  deep  sea,  tl 
broad  bay,  and  the  rapid  river,  but  also  op  the  narrow,  muddy  bayo 
and  wherever  the  ground  was  a  little  damp,  they  have  been  and  niai 
their  tracks.  Thanks  to  all.  For  the  great  Republic — for  the  princip 
it  lives  by  and  keeps  alive — for  man's  vast  future — thanks  to  all. 

Peace  does  not  appear  so  distant  as  it  did.  I  hope  it  will  come  soo 
and  come  to  stay ;  and  so  come  as  to  be  worth  the  keeping  in  all  tiitu 
time.  It  will  then  have  been  proved  that  among  freemen  thei'e  can  1 
no  successful  appeal  from  the  ballot  to  the  bullet,  and  that  they  who  tal 
such  appeal  are  sure  to  lose  their  case  and  pay  the  cost.  And  there  w 
be  some  black  men  who  can  remember  that  with  silent  tongue,  at 
clinched  teeth,  and  steady  eye,  and  well-poised  bayonet,  they  br 
helped  mankind  on  to  this  great  consummation,  while  I  fear  there  wi 
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■u«xK  wbito  onea  muble  to  forgot  tliat  with  malignant  liourt  and  I 
All  tpvech  tiwj  have  striven  to  hinder  it. 

Still,  let  Qa  not  be  over-saoguitic  of  a  npeedf ,  final  triampli.    Let  n 
ItB  sober.    Let  us  diligentlj'  appi;  the  moana,  never  doutiijog  tliil 
at  Grod,  in  Bis  own  good  time,  will  give  us  the  rightful  result. 
Yours,  very  truly,  A.  Lii 

The  result  of  the  canvass  justified  the  confiilt'iici; 
Mends  of  the  Administration.     Every  State  in  which  ell 
Bona  were  held,  with  tlie  single  exception  of  New  JersiT 
Toted  to  sustain  the  Government ;  and  in  all  tlie  largi 
«d  most  important  States  the  majorities  were  so  largeB 
to  nuke  the  result  of  more  than  ordinai-y  significance, 
Ohio,  Vallandigham,  who  had  been  put  in  nominatil 
Minly  on  account  of  the  issue  he  had  made  with 
Government  in  the  matter  of  his  arrest,  was  defeated  bj 
iB^ority  of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand.     New  YoB 
which  had  elected'  Governor  Seymour  the  year  befol 
■id  had  been  still  farther  distinguished  and  disgraced  F 
UieaDti-draft  riots  of  July,  gavea  majority  of  not  far  frJ 
"■irty  thoosand  for  the  Administration ;    and    PennsB 
Wnia,  in  spite  of  the  personal  participation  of  Genel 
*>Clellan  in  the  canvass  against  him,  re-elected  Goverq 
Cnrtiii  by  about  the  same  majority.     These  i-esulta  1 
*Wed  a  very  active  and  earnest  canvass,  in  whicli  i 
Opponents  of  the  Administration    put   forth  their  ml 
vigorous  efforts  for  its  defeat.     The  ground  tiilien  by  I 
Kenda  in  every  State  was  that  whicli  had  been  held  F 
^  Preadent  from  the  beginning— that  the  rebellion  ni 
■•  suppressed  and  the  Union  preserved,  at  whatever  i 
"^t  this  could  only  be  done  by  force,  and  that  it  vM 
*t  only  the  right,  but  the  duty,  of  the  Government  to  x 
ffl  the  means  at  its  command,  not  incompatible  \vith  t 
W8  of  war  and  the  usages  of  civilized  nations,  for  tl 
V^omplishment  of  this  result.     They  vindicated  the  actiL 
'the  Government  in  the  matter  of  arbitrary  arrests,  al 
ntained  thronghont  the  canvass,  in  every  State, 
WBcy  of  the  President  in  regard  to  slavery  and  in  issuiB 
Be  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  as  a  military  measuf 
fiimt  the  vehement  and  earnest  efforts  of  the  Oppositicf 
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The  result  was,  therefore,  jnstly  clahned  as  a  deci 
verdict  of  the  people  m  support  of  the  Government 
was  so  regarded  by  all  parties  throughout  the  coun 
and  its  effect  upon  their  action  wa»  of  marked  importai 
While  it  gave  renewed  vigor  and  courage  to  the  frie 
of  the  Administration  everywhere,  it  developed  the  d 
sion  of  sentiment  in  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition,  wh 
in  its  incipient  stages,  had  largely  contributed  to  ti 
defeat.  The  majority  of  that  party  were  inclined 
acquiesce  in  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  country,  1 
the  rebellion  could  be  subdued  only  by  successfcd  "? 
and  to  sustain  the  Government  in  whatever  measi 
might  be  deemed  necessary  f6r  its  effectual  prosecution 
but  the  resolute  resistance  of  some  of  its  more  conspicu 
leaders  withheld  them  from  open  action  in  this  di 
tion. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 

X)NGRESS  OF  1863-4.— MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT.— ACTION 
OF  THE  SESSION.— PROGRESS  IN  RAISING  TROOPS. 

lOBBTDKNT^S  MRSSAaS. — ThE  PROCLAMATION  OF  AmNESTY. — EXPLAN- 

«T  Proclamation. — Debate  on  Slavery. — Oall  for  Troops. — 

EXBAL   BlAIR^S   ReSIO NATION. — DIPLOMATIC   CORRESPONDENCE. — OuR 

JLTioNs  wmi  England. — ^France  and  Mexico. — Tue  President 
>  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

KGKES8  met  Oil  Monday,  December  7,  1863.  The 
je  of  Representatives  was  promptly  organized  by  the 
ion  of  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  a  Republican  from  In- 
I,  to  be  Speaker — he  receiving  one  hundred  and  one 
}  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  the  whole  num- 
sast.  Mr.  Cox,  of  Ohio,  was  the  leading  candidate 
le  Democratic  opposition,  but  he  received  only  fifty- 
rotes,  the  remaining  twenty-nine  being  divided  among 
ral  Democratic  members.  In  the  Senate,  the  Sena- 
rom  West  Virginia  were  admitted  to  their  seats  by 
e  of  thirty-six  to  five. 

.  the  9th,  the  President  transmitted  to  both  Houses 
>llowing  Message : — 

^Citizens  of  tJie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives : 

iher  year  of  health  and  of  sufficiently  abundant  harvests  hab 
.    Fur  these,  and  especially  for  the  improved  condition  of  our  na 
tffairs,  our  renewed  and  profoundest  gratitude  to  God  is  due.     We 

I  in  peace  and  friendship  with  foreign  Powers.  The  efforts  of  dis- 
aitizens  of  the  United  States  to  involve  us  in  foreign  wars  to  aid  an 
Mble  insurrection  have  been  unavailing.  Her  Britannic  M^'esly's 
■ment,  as  was  justly  expected,  have  exerciseil  their  authority  to 

II  the  departure  of  new  hostile  expeditions  from  British  ports. 
Emperor  of  France  has,  by  a  like  proceeding,  promj  tly  vindicated 
Btrality  which  he  proclaimed  at  the' beginning  of  the  contest. 
MofDS  of  great  intricacy  and  importance  have  arisen  out  of  the 
lil^  and  other  belligerent  operations,  between  the  Government  and 
I  of  the  maritime  Powers,  but  they  have  been  discussed,  and,  w 
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far  as  was  possible,  accommodated  in  a  spirit  of  frankness^  Jnstieei  ai 
mntoal  good-wiU. 

It  is  especially  gratifying  that  our  prize  conrts,  by  the  impartiality  < 
their  abjudications,  have  commanded  the  respect  and  confidence  of  mai 
time  Powers. 

The  supplemental  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Brita 
for  the  suppression  of  tlie  African  slave- trade,  made  on  the  17th  day  < 
February  last,  has  been  duly  ratified  and  carried  into  execution.  It 
believed  that  so  far  as  American  ports  and  American  citizens  are  oo 
eerned,  that  inhuman  and  odious  traffic  has  been  brought  lo  an  eiid. 

I  have  thought  it  proper,  sultjoct  to  the  approval  of  the  Senate, 
concur  with  the  interested  commercial  Powers,  in  an  arrangement  t 
the  liquidation  of  the  Scheldt  dues,  upon  the  principles  which  have  bo 
heretofore  adopted  in  regard  to  the  imposts  upon  navigation  in  the  waU 
of  Denmark. 

The  long-pending  controversy  between  thb  Gk>vemment  and  thai  • 
Ohili,  touching  the  seizure  at  Sitana,  in  Peru,  by  Chilian  officersi  d 
large  amount  in  treasure,  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  li 
been  brought  to  a  close  by  the  award  of  His  Mi^esty  the  King  of  t 
Belgians,  to  whose  arbitration  the  question  was  referred  by  the  parties 

Tlie  subject  was  thoroughly  and  patiently  examined  by  that  Joi 
respected  magistrate,  and  although  tlie  sum  awarded  to  the  claimai 
may  not  have  been  as  large  as  they  expected,  there  is  no  reason  to  d 
trust  the  wisdom  of  His  Majesty's  decision.  That  deciuon  was  promp 
complied  with  by  Chili  when  intelligence  in  regard  to  it  reached  tl 
country. 

The  Joint  Commission,  under  the  act  of  tlie  last  session  for  carryi 
into  effect  the  Convention  with  Peru  on  the  subject  of  claims,  has  b< 
organized  at  Lima,  and  is  engaged  in  the  business  intrusted  to  it. 

Difficulties  concerning  interoceanic  transit  through  Nicaragua  are 
coui*s6  of  amicable  a(\justment. 

In  conformity  with  principles  set  forth  in  my  last  Annual  Message 
have  received  a  representative  from  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  i 
have  accredited  a  Minister  to  that  Republic. 

Incidents  occurring  in  the  progress  of  our  civil  war  have  forced  u| 
my  attention  the  uncertain  state  of  international  questions  touching  ' 
rights  of  foreigners  in  this  country  and  of  United  States  citizens  abro 

In  regard  to  some  Governments,  these  rights  are  at  least  partially 
fined  by  treaties.  In  no  instance,  however,  is  it  expressly  stipulated  t 
in  the  event  of  civil  war  a  foreigner  residing  in  this  country,  within 
lines  of  the  insurgents,  is  to  be  exempted  from  the  rule  which  olai 
him  as  a  belligerent,  in  whose  behalf  the  Government  of  his  country  o 
not  expect  any  privileges  or  immunities  distinct  from  that  character, 
regret  to  say,  however,  that  such  claims  have  been  put  forward,  ana, 
some  instances,  in  behalf  of  foreigners  who  have  lived  in  the  Uni 
iStutes  the  greater  port  of  their  lives. 
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There  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  persons  horn  in  foreign  countries, 
vrho  hare  dedored  their  intention  to  hecoroe  citizens,  or  who  have  been 
tally  naturalized,  have  evaded  the  military  duty  required  of  them  by 
denying  the  fact,  and  thereby  throwing  upon  the  Government  the  burden 
of  proof.    It  has  been  found  difficult  or  impracticable  to  obtain  this 
pfoof,  from  the  want  of  guides  to  the  proper  sources  of  information. 
These  might  be  supplied  by  requiring  clerks  of  courts,  where  declarations 
of  intention  may  be  made,  or  naturalizations  effected,  to  send  periodically 
lists  of  the  names  of  the  persons  naturalized,  or  declaring  their  intention 
to  become  citizens,  to  the  Secretary  uf  the  Interior,  in  whose  depart- 
ment those  names  might  be  arranged  and  printed  for  general  information. 
There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  foreigners  frequently  become  citizens 
of  the  United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  evading  duties  imposed  by 
the  hws  of  their  native  countries,  to  which,  on  becoming  naturalized 
bere,  they  at  once  repair,  and  though  never  returning  to  the  United 
States,  they  still  claim  the  interposition  of  this  Government  as  citizens. 

Many  altercations  and  great  prejudices  have  heretofore  arisen  out  of 
Ais  abuse.  It  is,  therefore,  submitted  to  your  serious  consideration.  It 
w%ht  he  advisable  to  fix  a  limit  beyond  which  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  residing  abroad  may  claim  the  interposition  of  his  Government. 

The  right  of  suffrage  has  often  been  assumed  and  exercised  by  aliens 
^^er  pretences  of  naturalization,  which  they  have  disavowed  when 
"'afted  into  the  military  service. 

Satisfactory  arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
•*»  which,  it  is  believed,  will  result  in  effecting  a  continuous  line  of  tele- 
^'^ph  through  that  empire  from  our  Pacific  coast. 

^  recommend  to  your  favorable  consideration  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
'^fttional  telegraph  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  also  of  a  telegraph  be- 
^^n  this  capital  and  the  national  forts  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
^^  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Such  communications,  ei»tablished  with  any  rea- 
•^^able  outlay,  would  be  economical  as  well  as  effective  aids  to  the  diplo- 
'^fttic,  military,  and  naval  service. 

"Hie  Consular  system  of  the  United  States,  under  tlie  enactments  of 
'*^  last  Congress,  begins  to  be  self-sustaining,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope 
"^t  it  may  become  entirely  so  with  the  increase  of  trade,  which  will 
**i8ae  whenever  peace  is  restored. 

Our  Ministers  abroad  have  been  faithful  in  defending  American  rights. 

**  protecting  commercial  interests,  our  Consuls  have  necessarily  had  to 

|*|J<H>unter  increased  labors  and  responsibilities  growing  out  of  the  war. 

***e«e  they  have,  for  the  most  part,  met  and  discharged  with  zeal  and 

^*5<5iency.    This  acknowledgment  justly  includes  those  Consuls  who, 

'^^ding  in  Morocco,  Egypt,  Turkey,  Japan,  China,  and  other  Oriental 

^^ntriea,  are  charged  with  complex  functions  and  extraordinary  powers. 

The  condition  of  the  several  organized  Territories  is  generally  satisfac- 

^^^y  although  Indian  disturbances  in  New  Mexico  have  not  been  entirely 

•nppresaed. 
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Tlie  mineral  resources  of  Colorado,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Nevr  ICezioo,  and 
Arizona,  are  proving  far  richer  than  has  been  lieretofore  vnderatood.  I 
lay  before  you  a  communication  on  this  subject  from  the  Governor  of 
New  Mexico.  I  again  submit  to  your  consideration  the  expediency  of 
cdtablisliing  a  system  for  the  encouragement  of  emigration.  Althoag^ 
this  source  of  national  wealth  and  strength  is  again  flowing  with  greater 
freedom  than  for  several  years  before  the  insurrection  occurred,  ther»  li 
still  a  great  deficiency  of  laborers  in  every  field  of  industry,  especially  in 
agriculture  and  in  our  mines,  as  well  of  iron  and  coal  as  of  the  predoV 
metals.  While  the  demand  for  labor  is  thus  increased  here,  tens  of 
thousands  of  persons,  destitute  of  remunerative  occupation,  are  throBi^' 
ing  our  foreign  consulates,  and  oflering  to  emigrate  to  the  United  8taie0i 
if  essential,  but  very  cheap,  assistance  can  be  afiPbrded  them.  It  is  9$my 
to  see  that  under  the  sharp  discipline  of  civil  war  the  nation  is  beginniiBtf 
a  new  life.  This  noble  effort  demands  the  aid,  and  ought  to  receive  tl^^ 
attention  and  support,  of  the  Government. 

'  Injuries  unforeseen  by  the  Government,  and  unintended,  may  in  80sr3^  "^ 
cases  have  been  inflicted  on  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  foreign  conntriet 
both  at  sea  and  on  land,  by  persons  in  the  service  of  the  United 
As  this  Government  expects  redress  from  other  Powers  when  simili 
injuries  are  inflicted  by  persons  in  their  service  upon  citizens  of 
United  States,  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  justice  to  foreigners.  If  th 
existing  judicial  tribunals  are  inadequate  to  this  purpose,  a  special  001 
may  be  authorized,  with  power  to  hear  and  decide  such  claims  of 
character  referred  to  as  may  have  arisen  under  treaties  and  the  publl^^*  - 
law.  Conventions  for  acyusting  the  claims  by  joint  commisdon  hiv^^** 
been  proposed  to  some  Governments,  but  no  definite  answer  to  the  prop—- — 
osition  has  yet  been  received  from  any. 

In  the  course  of  the  session  I  shall  probably  have  occasion  to  requ< 
you  to  provide  indemnification  to  claimants  where  decrees  of  restitutioi 
have  been  rendered,  and  damages  awarded  by  Admiralty  Courts;  and  in. 
other  cases,  where  this  Government  may  be  acknowledged  to  be  liable  in 
principle,  and  where  the  amount  of  that  liability  has  been  ascertained  by 
an  informal  arbitration,  the  proper  officers  of  the  Treasury  have  deemed 
themselves  required  by  the  law  of  the  United  States  upon  the  subject,  to 
demand  a  tax  upon  the  incomes  of  foreign  Consuls  in  this  country.  While 
such  a  demand  may  not,  in  strictness,  bo  in  derogation  of  public  law,  or 
perhaps  of  any  existing  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
country,  the  expediency  of  so  far  modifying  the  act  as  to  exempt  from 
tax  the  income  of  such  Consuls  as  are  not  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
derived  from  the  emoluments  of  their  office,  or  from  ]>roperty  not  situate 
lU  the  United  States,  is  submitted  to  your  serious  consideration.  I  make 
this  suggestion  upon  the  ground  that  a  comity  which  ought  to  be  recip- 
rocated exempts  our  Consuls  in  all  other  countries  from  taxation  to  the 
extent  thus  indicated.  The  United  States,  I  think,  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
ceptionally illiberal  to  international  trade  and  commerce. 
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is.  m  The  operations  of  the  Treasarj  during  the  last  year  have  been  soccesu- 
fr^^l  fully  oondacted.  The  enactment  bj  Congress  of  a  National  Banking 
Uw  has  proved  a  valuable  support  of  the  public  credit,  and  the  general 
legislation  io  relation  to  loans  has  fullj  answered  the  expectation  of  itp 
(avorers.  Some  amendments  may  be  required  to  perfect  existing  laws, 
tmt  DO  change  in  their  principles  or  general  scope  is  believed  to  be  needed. 
SiDoe  these  measures  have  been  in  operation,  all  demands  on  the  Treas- 
Mj,  induding  the  pay  of  the  army  and  navy,  have  been  promptly  met 
and  fally  satisfied.  No  considerable  body  of  troops,  it  is  believed,  were 
ever  more  amply  provided  dnd  more  liberally  and  punctually  paid ;  and, 
itmi^  be  added,  that  by  no  people  were  the  burdens  incident  to  a  great 
var  more  cheerfully  borne. 

Xlie  receipts  during  tlie  year,  from  all  sources,  including  loans  and  the 

balance  in  the  Treasury  at  its  commencement,  were  $901,125,674  86,  and 

the  aggregate  disbursements  $895,796,630  65,  leaving  a  balance  on  the 

Irtof  July,  1863,  of  $5,329,044  21.     Of  the  receipts,  there  were  derived 

fiwn  customs  $69,059,642  40;    from  internal  revenue,  $37,640,787  95. 

froffl  direct  tax,  $1,485,103  61;  from  lands,  $167,617  17;  from  miscel- 

Itteooa  sources,  $3,046,615  35;  and  from  loans,  $776,682,361  57:  making 

tbe  aggregate  $901,125,674  86.     Of  the  disbursements,  there  were  for  the 

civil  service  $23,253,922  08;  for  pensions  and  Indians,  $4,216,520  79;  for 

t&terest  on  public  debt,  $24,729,846  51 ;  for  the  War  Department,  $599,- 

^600  83;  for  the  Navy  Department,  $63,211,105  27;  for  payment  of 

^^ed  and  temporary  debt,  $181,086,635  07 :  making  the  aggregate  $895,- 

^,680  66,  and  leaving  the  balance  of  $5,329,044  21. 

But  the  payment  of  the  funded  and  temporary  debt,  having  been  made 

from  moneys  borrowed  during  the  year,  must  be  regarded  as  merely  nom- 

'^^  payments,  and  the  moneys  borrowed  to  make  tliem  as  merely  nomi- 

'^  receipts;   and  their  amount,  $181,086,635  07,  should  therefore  be 

^^octed  both  from  receipts  and  disbursements.     This  being  done,  there 

'^^xuains,  as  actual  receipts,  $720,039,039  79,  and  the  actual  disbursements 

^"^14,709,995  58,  leaving  the  balance  as  already  stated. 

The  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  first  quarter,  and  the  esti- 
'^^^ted  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  remaining  three  quarters  of  the 
*^^»rent  fiscal  year,  1864,  will  be  shown  in  detail  by  the  report  of  the  Seo- 
'^^^ary  of  the  Treasury,  to  which  I  invite  your  attention. 

It  is  anfiicient  to  say  here,  that  it  is  not  believed  that  actual  results  will 

^^Chibit  a  state  of  the  finances  less  favorable  to  the  country  than  the  esti- 

of  that  officer  heretofore  submitted,  while  it  is  confidently  expected 

at  the  close  of  the  year,  both  disbursements  and  debt  will  be  found 

considerably  less  than  has  been  anticipated. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  is  a  document  of  great  interest.    It 

^^^Mistsof— 

^nU-^The  military  operations  of  the  year  detailed  in  the  report  of  the 
«aeral-in -Chief. 
Sicond, — The  organization  of  colored  persons  into  the  war  service. 
29 
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7%M.— The  exchange  of  prbonen,  fUly  set  forth  in  Ute  letter  oi 
efal  Hitchcock. 

Faurth,'r-^The  operatione  under  the  ect  for  enroUiag  and  eaUiaig  m 
natioDal  forces^  detailed  in  the  report  of  the  FroTOst-Marahail  Grenei 

J^fth, — ^Tlie  organization  of  the  Invalid  Corps.    And — 

Sixth, — ^The  operations  of  the  several  departments  of  the  Q^artem 
General,  Commissary-General,  Pajmaster-General,  Chief  of  Eagii 
Chief  oi  (Xrdnanoe,  and  Snrgeon-Generai.  It  has  Sfppeared  imposai 
make  a  Talnahle  sammaiy  of  this  report,  except  snch  as  would  be  ts 
tended  fur  this  place,  and  hence  I  content  myself  by  asking  your  m 
attention  to  the  report  itself.  The  duties  devolving  on  the  naval  k 
of  the  serrice  during  the  year,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  this  nk 
contest^  haye  been  discharged  with  fidelity  and  eminent  success.  Tk 
tensive  blockade  has  been  constantly  increasing  in  efficiency,  as  tfasi 
has  expanded,  yet  on 'so  long  a  line  it  has,  so  far,  been  impossible  eit 
lo  suppress  illicit  tnnlc  From  returns  received  at  the  Kavy  Departi 
it  appears  that  more  than  one  thousand  vessels  have  been  oaptnrsd  i 
the  bkKskikle  was  instituted,  an  that  the  value  of  prizes  already  m 
lor  a^udication  amount  to  over  ihirten  miUions  of  dollars. 

The  naval  force  of  the  United  States  consists  at  this  time  of  five  hn 
and  eighty-eight  vessels  completed  and  in  the  course  of  completioi, 
of  these  seventy-fire  are  iron-clad  or  armored  steamers.  The  enal 
the  war  give  an  hicreased  interest  and  importance  to  the  navy,  whiel 
probably  extend  beyond  the  war  itself.  The  armored  vesseb  in  pan 
completed  aud  in  service,  or  which  are  under  contract  and  approM 
completion,  are  believed  to  exceed  in  number  those  of  any  other  Po 
but  while  these  may  be  relied  upon  for  harbor  defence  and  coast  sei 
others  of  greater  strength  and  capacity  will  be  necessary  for  cruisin| 
poses,  and  to  maintain  our  rightful  position  on  the  ocean. 

The  change  that  has  taken  place  in  naval  vessels  and  naval  warfare 
tlie  introduction  of  steam  as  a  motive  power  for  ships  of  war,  dei 
either  a  corresponding  change  in  some  of  our  existing  navy-yards,  c 
establishment  of  new  ones,  for  the  construction  and  necessary  repi 
modern  naval  vessels.  No  inconsiderable  embarrassment,  delay,  anc 
lie  injury,  have  been  experienced  from  the  want  of  such  govemti 
establishments. 

Tlie  necessity  */f  such  a  navy-yard,  so  furnished,  at  some  suitable 
upon  tlie  Atlantic  seaboard,  has,  dn  repeated  occasions,  been  hroQ{ 
the  attention  of  Congress  by  the  Navy  Department,  and  is  again  prei 
in  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  which  accompanies  tliis  communioati 
think  it  my  duty  to  invite  your  special  attention  to  this  subject,  an 
to  that  of  establishing  a  yard  and  ddp6t  for  naval  purposes  upon  o 
the  Western  rivers.  A  naval  force  has  been  created  on  these  h: 
waters,  and  under  many  disadvantages,  within  a  little  more  tfaa: 
years,  exceeding  in  number  the  whole  naval  force  of  the  country  i 
commencement  of  the  present  Administration.  8atis&ctory  and  imp 
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•  We  been  the  performances  of  the  heroic  men  of  the  navy  at  tnis  in- 
teresting period,  they  are  scarcely  more  wonderful  than  the  success  of  our 
nechanics  and  artisans  in  the  production  of  war-vessels,  which  has  created 
t  new  form  of  naval  power. 

Oar  country  has  advantages  superior  to  any  other  nation  in  onr  lesonrces 
ef  iroD  anc^ timber,  with  inexhaustible  quantities  of  fuel  in  the  immediate 
vidnity  of  both,  and  all  available  and  in  close  proximity  to  navigable 
Witere.  Without  the  advantage  of  public  works,  the  resources  of  the 
iitionhave  been  developed,  and  its  power  displayed,  in  the  construction 
cl  mavy  of  such  magnitude,  which  has  at  the  very  period  of  its  creation 
raidered  idgnal  service  to  the  Union. 

The  increase  of  the  number  of  seamen  in  the  public  service  from  seven 
tiKyoiaod  five  hundred  men  in  the  spring  of  1861,  to  about  thirty-four 
thooaand  at  the  present  time,  has  been  accomplished  without  special  legis- 
Ittion  or  extraordinary  bounties  to  promote  that  increase.  It  has  been 
foond,  however,  that  the  operation  of  the  draft,  with  the  high  bonntic*5 
piid  for  army  recruits,  is  beginning  to  affect  injuriously  the  naval  ser\'ico. 
tod  will,  if  not  corrected,  be  likely  to  impair  its  efficiency  by  detaching 
Mimen  from  their  proper  vocation,  and  inducing  them  to  enter  the  army. 
I  therefore  respectfully  suggest  that  Congress  might  aid  both  the  army 
nd  naval  service  by  a  definite  provision  on  this  subject,  which  would  at 
^aeme  time  be  equitable  to  the  communities  more  especially  interested. 
'  I  commend  to  your  consideration  the  suggestions  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Htf^r,  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  fostering  and  training  seamen,  and  also 
the  education  of  officers  and  engineers  for  the  naval  service.  The  Naval 
Aflidemy  is  rendering  signal  service  in  preparing  midshipmen  for  the 
J>i^y  responsible  duties  which  in  after-life  they  will,  be  required  to  per- 
fonn.  In  order  that  the  country  should  not  be  deprived  of  the  proper 
^Qota  of  educated  officers,  for  which  legal  provision  has  been  made  at  the 
••▼el  school,  the  vacancies  caused  by  the  neglect  or  omission  to  make 
fiondDations  from  the  States  in  insurrection,  have  been  filled  by  the  Secre- 
twy  of  the  Navy,  Tlie  school  is  now  more  full  and  complete  than  at  any 
former  period,  and  in  every  respect  entitled  to  the  favorable  consideration 
^OoDgress. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  the  financial  condition  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment has  been  one  of  increasing  prosperity,  and  I  am  gratified  in  being 
^  to  state  that  the  actual  postal  revenue  has  nearly  equalled  the  entire 
Expenditures,  the  latter  amounting  to  $11,814,206  84,  and  the  former  to 
111)168,789  59,  leaving  a  deficiency  of  but  $160,417  25.  In  18G0,  the 
y^  immediately  preceding  the  rebellion,  the  deficiency  amounted  to 
1^66^705  49,  the  postal  receipts  for  that  year  being  $2,647,225  19  less 
^  those  of  1868.  The  decrease  since  1860  in  the  annual  amount  of 
^'iniportation  has  been  only  about  25  per  cent. ;  but  the  annual  expondi- 
^  on  account  of  the  same  has  been  reduced  85  per  cent.  It  is  manifest, 
^^ore,  that  the  Post-Office  Department  may  become  self-sustaining  in 
^^w  yean^  oven  vtth  the  restoration  of  the  whole  service. 
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The  international  conference  of  postal  delegates  from  the  princq 
conntries  of  Europe  and  America,  which  was  called  at  the  snggestioo 
the  Postmaster-General,  met  at  Paris  on  the  11th  of  May  last,  and  co 
eluded  its  deliberations  on  the  8th  of  Jnne.  The  principles  establisbi 
by  the  conference  as  best  adapted  to  facilitate  postal  intercourse  betwM 
nations,  and  as  the  basis  of  futnre  postal  conventions,  inaugdrates  a  ga 
era]  system  of  uniform  international  charges  at  reduced  rates  of  postagi 
and  cannot  fail  to  produce  beneficial  results.  I  refer  you  to  the  Repa 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  is  herewith  laid  before  yon,  k 
ufieful  and  varied  information  in  relation  to  Public  Lands,  In^n  Affiun 
Patents,  Pensions,  and  other  matters  of  the  public  concern  pertaining  f 
his  department. 

The  quantity  of  land  disposed  of  during  the  last  and  the  first  qniiie 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  was  three  million  eight  hundred  and  fontj 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  acres,  of  which  one  hnndrei 
and  sixty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  acres  were  sold  for  etah 
One  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and  four- 
teen  acres  were  taken  up  under  the  Homestead  Law,  and  the  residue  &- 
posed  of  under  laws  granting  lands  for  military  bounties,  for  railroad  and 
other  purposes.    It  also  appears  that  the  sale  of  public  lands  is  largdt) 

* 

on  the  increase. 

It  has  long  been  a  cherished  opinion  of  some  of  our  wisest  statesnMP 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  a  higher  and  more  enduring  in* 
terest  in  the  early  settlement  and  substantial  cultivation  of  the  public 
lands  than  in  the  amount  of  direct  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of 
them.  This  opinion  has  had  a  controlling  influence  in  shaping  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  our  national  domain.  I  may  cite,  as  evidence  of  this 
the  liberal  measures  adopted  in  reference  to  actual  settlers,  the  grant  t< 
the  States  of  the  overflowed  lands  within  their  limits,  in  order  to  thel 
being  reclaimed  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation,  the  grants  to  railwa 
companies  of  alternate  sections  of  land  upon  the  contemplated  lines  < 
their  roads,  which,  when  completed,  will  so  largely  multiply  the  faciliti 
for  reaching  our  distant  possessions.  This  policy  has  received  its  m< 
signal  and  beneficent  illustration  in  the  recent  enactment  granting  hoD 
steads  to  actual  settlers.  Since  the  first  day  of  January  last,  the  befo: 
mentioned  quantity  of  one  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  t 
hundred  and  fourteen  acres  of  land  have  been  taken  up  under  its  pi 
visions.  This  fact,  and  the  amount  of  sales,  furnish  gratifying  evidence 
mcreasing  settlement  upon  the  public  lands,  notwithstanding  the  gn 
struggle  in  which  the  energies  of  the  nation  have  been  engaged,  and  whi 
has  required  so  large  a  withdrawal  of  our  citizens  from  their  accustoni 
pursuits.  1  cordially  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
the  Interior,  suggesting  a  modification  of  the  act  in  favor  of  those  engag 
in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

I  doubt  not  that  Congress  will  cheerfully  adopt  such  measures  as  w 
without  essentially  chan^ng  the  general  features  of  the  system,  seciiro 
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tb«  greatest  practical  extent  its  benefits  to  those  who  have  left  their 
bomes  in  defence  of  tlie  country  in  this  arduous  crisis. 

I  invite  yonr  attention  to  the  views  of  the  Secretary  as  to  the  propriety 
ofninng,  by  appropriate  legislation,  a  revenue  from  the  mineral  lands  of 
&e  United  States.  The  measures  provided  at  your  last  session  for  the 
nmoval  of  certain  Indian  tribes  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Sundry 
treaties  have  been  negotiated,  which  will,  in  due  time,  be  submitted  for 
tlie  constitutional  action  of  the  Senate.  They  contain  stipulations  for  ex- 
tinguishing the  possessory  rights  of  the  Indians  to  large  and  valuable 
tracts  of  lands.  It  is  hoped  that  the  effect  of  these  treaties  will  result  in 
tk  establishment  of  permanent  friendly  relations  with  such  of  these 
tribes  as  have  been  brought  into  frequent  and  bloody  collision  with  our 
ootljing  settlements  and  emigrants.  Sound  policy,  and  our  imperative 
datj  to  these  wards  of  the  Government,  demand  our  anxious  and  con- 
stant attention  to  their  material  well-being,  to  their  progress  in  the  arts 
oC  civilization,  and,  above  all,  to  that  moral  training  which,  under  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence,  will  confer  upon  them  the  elevated  and 
ttnetifying  influences,  the  hopes  and  consolations  of  the  Christian  faith. 
I  SQggested  in  my  last  Annual  Message  the  propriety  of  remodelling  our 
Indian  sybtem.  Subsequent  events  have  satisfied  me  of  its  necessity. 
Tlie  details  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary  evince  the  urgent  nee<l 
ht  immediate  legislative  action. 

1  commend  the  benevolent  institutions,  established  or  patronized  by  the 
Government  in  this  District,  to  your  generous  and  fostering  care. 

The  attention  of  Congress,  during  the  last  session,  was  engaged  to  some 
nteot  with  a  proposition  for  enlarging  the  water  communication  between 
the  Mississippi  River  and  the  northeastern  seaboard,  which  proposition, 
hovever,  failed  for  the  time.  Since  then,  upon  a  call  of  the  greatest 
(c^Mctability,  a  convention  has  been  held  at  Chicago  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject, a  summary  of  whose  views  is  contained  in  a  Memorial  Address  to 
the  Preadent  and  Congress,  and  which  I  now  have  the  lionor  to  lay 
hefore  you.  That  the  interest  is  one  which  will  ere  long  force  its  own 
▼ay  I  do  not  entertain  a  doubt,  while  it  is  submitted  entirely  to  your 
visdom  as  to  what  can  be  done  now.  Augmented  interest  is  given  to 
^  sabject  by  the  actual  commencement  of  work  upon  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, under  auspices  so  favorable  to  rapid  progress  and  completion.  The 
^idarged  navigation  becomes  a  palpable  need  to  the  great  road. 

I  transmit  the  second  annual  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  De 
P>rtment  of  Agriculture,  asking  your  attention  to  the  developments  in 
that  vital  interest  of  the  nation. 

^en  Congress  assembled  a  year  ago,  the  war  had  already  lasted  nearly 
^^y  months,  and  there  had  been  many  conflicts  on  both  land  and  sea, 
vith  varying  results;  the  rebellion  had  been  pressed  back  into  reduced 
imits;  yet  the  tone  of  public  feeling  and  opinion,  at  home  and  abroad, 
*•■  not  satisfactory.  With  other  signs,  the  popular  elections  then  jnj*t 
Mat  indicated  uneasiness  among  ourselves,  while,  uinid  mnch  that  was 
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The  international  conference  of  postal  delegates  from  tbe  pi 
countries  of  Europe  and  America,  which  was  called  at  tho  suggest 
the  Postmaster-General,  met  at  Paris  on  the  11th  of  Maj  last,  an 
cinded  its  deliberations  on  the  8th  of  June.  The  principles  esta' 
bj  the  conference  as  best  adapted  to  facilitate  postal  interoonrse  b< 
nations,  and  as  the  basis  of  future  postal  conventions,  inaugdrates 
era]  system  of  uniform  international  charges  at  reduced  rates  of  p< 
and  cannot  fail  to  produce  beneficial  results.  I  refer  you  to  the  1 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  is  herewith  laid  before  y< 
useful  and  varied  information  in  relation  to  Public  Lands,  Indian  i 
Patents,  Pensions,  and  other  matters  of  the  public  concern  pertain 
his  department. 

The  quantity  of  land  disposed  of  during  the  last  and  the  first  q 
of  the  present  fiscal  year  was  three  million  eight  hundred  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty-nine  acres^  of  which  one  hn 
and  sixty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eleven  acres  were  sold  foi 
One  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  five  hundred  and 
teen  acres  were  taken  up  under  the  Homestead  Law,  and  the  remdi 
posed  of  under  laws  granting  lands  for  military  bounties,  for  railro< 
other  purposes.  It  also  appears  that  the  sale  of  public  lands  is  1 
on  the  increase. 

It  has  long  been  a  cherished  opinion  of  some  of  our  wisest  st&t 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  a  higher  and  more  enduri 
terest  in  the  early  settlement  and  substantial  cultivation  of  the 
lands  than  in  the  amount  of  direct  revenue  to  be  derived  from  the  s 
them.  This  opinion  has  had  a  controlling  influence  in  shaping  legis 
upon  the  subject  of  our  national  domain.  I  may  cite,  as  evidence  o 
the  liberal  measures  adopted  in  reference  to  actual  settlers,  the  grj 
the  States  of  tlie  overflowed  lands  within  their  limits,  in  order  to 
being  reclaimed  and  rendered  fit  for  cultivation,  the  grants  to  n 
companies  of  alternate  sections  of  land  upon  the  contemplated  lit 
their  roads,  which,  when  completed,  will  so  largely  multiply  the  fs( 
for  reaching  our  distant  possessions.  This  policy  has  received  its 
signal  and  beneficent  illustration  in  the  recent  enactment  granting  ! 
steads  to  actual  settlers.  Since  the  first  day  of  January  last,  the  b 
mentioned  quantity  of  one  million  four  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousai 
hundred  and  fourteen  acres  of  land  have  been  taken  up  under  iti 
visions.  This  fact,  and  the  amount  of  sales,  furnish  gratifying  evidei 
mcreasing  settlement  upon  the  public  lands,  notwithstanding  the 
struggle  in  which  the  energies  of  the  nation  have  been  engaged,  and 
has  required  so  large  a  withdrawal  of  our  citizens  from  their  acous 
pursuits.  1  cordially  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Secreti 
the  Interior,  suggesting  a  modification  of  the  act  in  favor  of  those  en 
in  the  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States. 

I  tloubt  not  that  Congress  will  cheerfully  adopt  such  measures  a 
without  essentially  changing  the  general  featuies  of  the  system,  sec 
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Thus  we  haTe  the  new  reckoning.    The  crisis  which  threatened 
to  divide  the  friends  of  the  Union  is  past. 

Looking  new  to  the  present  and  future,  and  with  reference  to  a  re* 

nti^tion  of  the  National  authority  in  the  States  wherein  that  authority 

h»  beea  suspended,  I  have  thought  fit  to  issue  a  proclamation — a  copy  of 

vbioh  b  herewith  transmitted.    On  examination  of  this  proclamation,  it 

vfl]  appear,  as  is  believed,  that  nothing  is  attempted  beyond  what  is  amply 

judied  by  the  Constitution.    True,  the  form  of  an  oath  is  given,  but  no 

ma  is  coerced  to  take  it.     The  man  is  only  promised  a  pardon  in  case  he 

Tokmtarily  takes  the  oath.    The  Constitution  authorizes  the  Executive  to 

gnuit  or  withdraw  the  pardon  at  his  own  absolute  discretion,  and  tliis 

iidides  the  power  to  grant  on  terms,  as  is  fully  established  by  judicial 

ind other  authorities.    It  is  also  proffered  that  if  in  any  of  the  States  named 

I  State  Government  shall  be  in  the  mode  prescribed  set  up,  such  govern- 

Q6Bt  shall  be  recognized  and  guaranteed  by  the  United  States,  and  that 

iBder  it  the  State  shall,  on  the  constitutional  conditions,  be  protected 

gainst  invasion  and  domestic  violence. 

The  constitutional  obligation  of  the  United  States  to  guarantee  to  every 
tate  in  the  Uniun  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  to  protect  the 
tate  in  the  cases  stated,  is  explicit  and  full.  But  why  tender  the  benefits 
rthis  provision  only  to  a  State  Government  set  up  in  this  particular  way? 
his  section  of  the  Constitution  contemplates  a  case  wherein  the  element 
ithin  a  State  favorable  to  republican  government  in  the  Union  may  be 
t  ibehLe  for  an  opposite  and  hostile  element  external  to  or  even  within 
e  8tate^  and  such  are  precisely  the  coses  with  which  we  are  now 
•ling. 

An  attempt  to  guarantee  and  protect  a  revived  State  Government, 
Dfltmcted  in  whole  or  in  preponderating  part  from  the  very  element 
ainai  whose  hostility  and  violence  it  is  to  be  protected,  is  simply  absurd. 
lere  mast  be  a  test  by  which  to  separate  the  opposing  elements,  so  as  to 
lid  only  from  the  sound ;  and  that  test  is  a  sufficiently  liberal  one  which 
oepta  as  sound  whoever  will  make  a  sworn  recantation  of  his  former 
isonndness. 

Bot  if  it  be  proper  to  require,  as  a  test  of  admission  to  the  political  body, 
I  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  to  the 
aion  under  it,  why  also  to  the  laws  and  proclamations  in  regard  to 

Those  laws  and  proclamations  were  enacted  and  put  forth  for  the  pur- 
>ae  of  aiding  in  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  To  give  them  their 
Heat  effect  there  had  to  be  a  pledge  for  their  maintenance.  In  my  judg- 
ent  they  have  aided  and  will  further  aid  the  cause  for  which  they  were 
itended. 

To  now  abandon  them  would  be  not  only  to  relinquish  a  lever  of  power, 
at  would  also  be  a  cruel  and  an  astounding  breach  of  faith. 

I  maj  add,  at  this  point,  that  while  I  remain  in  my  present  position,  I 
hall  not  attempt  to  retract  or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  nor 
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*hall  I  return  to  slayery  any  person  who  b  free  bj  the  temui  of  tbst  pr 
liimationf  or  by  any  of  the  note  of  Oongrees. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  it  is  thooght  best  that  aapport  of  tbt 
measares  shall  be  indnded  in  the  oath,  and  it  is  believed  thai  the  En 
ntive  may  lawfully  claim  it  in  return  for  pardon  and  restoration  of  A 
felted  rights,  which  he  has  a  dear  constitutional  power  to  withhold  i 
together  or  grant  upon  the  terms  which  he  shall  deem  wisest  for  H 
public  interest  It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  this  part  of  the  oadi 
snlject  to  the  modifying  and  abrogating  power  of  legislation  and  suprai 
Judicial  decision. 

The  proposed  acquiescence  of  the  National  Ezeontire  in  any  restonsb' 
temporary  State  arrangement  for  the  freed  people,  is  made  with  the  vis 
of  possibly  modifying  the  confusion  and  destitution  which  must  at  be 
attend  all  classes  by  a  total  revolution  of  labor  throughout  whole  StaU 
It  is  hoped  that  the  already  deeply  afflicted  people  in  those  States  tni 
be  somewhat  more  ready  to  give  up  the  cause  of  their  affliction,  if,  to  tli 
extent,  this  vital  matter  be  left  to  themselves,  while  no  power  of  the  V 
tional  Executive  to  prevent  an  abuse  is  abridged  by  the  proposition. 

The  suggestion  in  the  prodomaUon  as  to  maintaining  the  political  tnm 
work  of  the  States  on  what  is  called  reconstruction,  is  made  in  the  hof 
that  it  may  do  good,  without  danger  of  harm.  It  will  save  labor,  tt 
avoid  great  confusion.  But  why  any  proclamation  now  upon  tliis  Bailee 
Thb  question  is  beset  with  the  conflicting  views  that  the  step  might  I 
delayed  too  long,  or  be  taken  too  soon.  In  some  States  the  elomenti  K 
resumption  seem  ready  for  action,  but  remain  inactive,  apparently  for  wsJ 
of  a  rallying-point — a  \*lc.n  of  action.  Why  shall  A  adopt  the  plan  of  1 
rather  than  B  that  of  A?  And  if  A  and  B  should  agree,  how  csn  tbi 
know  but  that  the  General  Government  here  will  reject  their  plan?  B 
the  prodaination  a  plan  is  presented  which  may  be  accepted  by  them  ss 
rallying  point — and  which  they  are  assured  in  advance  will  not  be  rejec 
ed  here.     This  may  bring  them  to  act  sooner  than  they  otherwise  wooV 

The  objection  to  a  premature  presentation  of  a  plan  by  the  Nstiom 
Executive  consists  in  the  danger  of  committals  on  points  which  could  ti 
more  safely  left  to  further  developments.  Care  has  been  taken  to  s 
shape  tlio  document  as  to  avoid  embarrassments  from  this  source.  Sa/ie 
that  on  certain  terms  certain  classes  will  be  pardoned  with  rights  restowt 
it  is  not  said  that  other  classes  or  other  terms  will  never  be  indoJec 
Saying  that  reconstruction  will  be  accepted  if  presented  in  a  specified  vt; 
it  is  not  said  it  will  never  be  accepted  in  any  other  way.  The  mo'* 
ments  by  State  action  for  emancipation  in  several  of  the  States  not  iocli 
ded  in  tlio  Emancipation  Proclamation  are  matters  of  profound  gratnls^ 
And  while  I  do  not  repeat  in  detail  what  I  have  heretofore  so  earnest 
urged  upon  this  subject,  my  general  views  and  feelings  remain  unduin^ 
and  I  trust  tliat  Congress  will  omit  no  fair  opportunity  of  aiding  these  i 
portant  steps  to  the  great  consummation. 

In  the  midst  of  other  cares,  however  important,  we  must  not  lose  si, 
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9i  the  fiiet  that  the  war  power  is  still  onr  mdn  reliance.     To  that  power 
alone  can  we  look,  for  a  time,  to  give  confidence  to  the  people  in  the  oon- 
teited  regions,  that  the  insurgent  power  will  not  again  overrun  them. 
CTjitfl  that  confidence  shall  he  estahlished,  little  can  he  done  anywhere  for 
vhst  is  called  reconstruction.    Hence  onr  chiefest  care  must  still  he  di- 
reacted  to  the  army  and  navy,  who  have  thus  far  home  their  harder  part 
•o  nobly  and  welL    And  it  may  he  esteemed  fortunate  that  in  giving  the 
Si'eatest  efficiency  to  these  indispensahle  arms,  we  do  also  honorahly 
i^ooognize  the  gallant  men,  from  commander  to  sentinel,  who  compose 
them,  and  to  whom,  more  than  to  others,  the  world  must  stand  indehted 
for  the  home  of  freedom,  disenthralled,  regenerated,  enlarged,  and  per- 
petuated. 

(Signed)  Abraham  Likcout. 

X>eeember  8,  ISOL 

The  following  proclamation  was  appended  to  the  Mea- 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  in  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  it  is  provided 
^^W  the  President  shall  have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
^^enoes  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment ;  and 
^^icreaa,  a  rebellion  now  exists,  whereby  the  loyal  State  Governments  of 
^%veral  States  have  for  a  long  time  been  subverted,  and  many  persons 
^^ve  committed  and  are  now  guilty  of  treason  against  the  United  States ; 
%iid 

WhereaSj  with  reference  to  said  rebellion  and  treason,  laws  have  been 
Enacted  by  Congress,  declaring  forfeitures  and  confiscation  of  property 
%iid  liberation  of  slaves,  all  upon  terms  and  conditions  therein  stated,  and 
%]ao  declaring  that  the  President  was  thereby  authorized  at  any  time 
'Uiereafter,  by  proclamation,  to  extend  to  persons  who  may  have  partici- 
pated in  the  existing  rebellion  in  any  State  or  part  thereof,  pardon  and 
mmnesty,  with  such  exceptions  and  at  such  times  and  on  such  conditions 
mM  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  public  welfare  ;  and 

Whereas^  the  Congressional  declaration  for  limited  and  conditional 
pardon  accords  with  the  well-established  judicial  exposition  of  the  par- 
doning power;  and 

TFA^TMM,  with  reference  to  the  said   rebellion,  the  President  of  the 
.  Halted  States  has  issued  several  proclamations  with  provisions  in  regard 
to  the  liberation  of  slaves ;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  now  desired  by  some  persons  heretofore  engaged  in  said 
rebellion  to  resume  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  and  to  rein- 
augarate  loyal  State  Governments  within  and  for  their  respective  States : 
Therefore, 

I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  proclaim,  de- 
clare, and  make  known  to  all  persons  who  have  directly  or  by  implication 
participated  in  the  existing  rebellion,  except  as  hereinafter  excepted,  that 
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a  fbll  pardcu  is  hereby  granted  to  them  and  each  of  them,  wltlc  testotft^ 
tion  of  all  rights  of  property,  except  as  to  slaves,  and  in  property  eaasi 
where  rights  of  third  parties  shall  have  intenrened^  and  upon  the  eonditiflA 
that  every  sach  person  shall  take  and  snbscribe  an  oath  and  thencefor^ 
ward  keep  and  maintain  said  oath  inviolate,  an  oath  which  shall  be  re^t** 
tered  for  permanent  preservation,  and  shall  be  of  the  tenor  and  etibci 
following,  to  wit: — 

'*  I, ^  do  solemnly  swear,  in  presence  of  Ahnightr  Ood, 

that  I  will  henceforth  faithfully  support,  protect,  and  defend  the  Omiart 
tntion  of  the  United  States  and  the  union  of  the  States  thereunder;  aisd 
that  I  will  in  like  manner  abide  by  and  fliithftilly  support  all  acts  ot 
Ck>n|rress  passed  during  the  existing  rebellion  wim  reference  to  darei^ 
so  long  and  so  far  as  not  repealed,  mo^fied,  or  held  void  by  OongrM,  bif 
by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court;  and  that  I  will  in  like  maaiier  abl^ 
by  and  faithfully  support  all  proclamations  of  the  President  made  dBiiaC 
the  existing  rebellion  having  reference  to  slaves,  so  Ions  and  so  far  as  np^ 
mo^ed  or  declared  void  by  decision  of  the  Supreme  Oourt.    So  help 

The  persons  excepted  from  the  benefits  of  the  foregoing  providiuis  iMW] 
All  who  are,  or  shdl  have  been  civil  or  diplomatic  oiBeers  or  ag«nfcs 
the  so-called  Confederate  Government;  all  who  have  laftjndieial 
nnder  the  United  States  to  aid  the  rebellion;  all  who  are,  or  shall  Imt^ 
been 'military  or  naval  officers  of  said  so-called  Confederate  Quiei^' 
n&ent,  above  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,  or  of  lieutenant  Intha 
all  who  left  seats  in  the  United  States  Congress  to  aid  the  rebellkm ;. 
who'  resigned  commissions  in  the  army  or  navy  of  the  United 
and  afterwards  aided  the  rebellion;  and  all  who  have  engaged  in- 
way  in  treating  colored  persons,  or  white  persons  in  charge  of  sqqIp-^ 
otherwise  than  lawfully  as  prisoners  of  war,  and  which  persons  may  hi 
been  found  in  the  United  States  service  as  soldiers,  seamen,  or  any  oth< 
capacity;  and  I  do  further  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known 
whenever,  in  any  of  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Texas,  J^uisiana,  Missisappi^^ 
Tennessee,  Alabama,  Georgia,  Florida,  South  Carolina,  and  North  Caro— '^'^ 
lino,  a  number  of  persons  not  less  than  one-tenth  in  number  of  the  vot 
cost  in  8i\ch  States  at  the  presidential  election  of  the  year  of  our  Lord  oni 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty,  each  having  token  the  oath  aforesaid, 
and  not  haviug  since  violated  it,  and  being  a  qualified  voter  by  the  elec- 
tion law  of  the  State  existing  immediately  before  the  so-called  act  of 
secession,  and  excluding  all  others,  shall  re-establish  a  State  Government 
which  shall  be  republican,  and  in  nowise  contravening  said  oatli,  such 
shall  be  recognized  as  the  true  Government  of  the  State,  and  the  State 
shall  receive  thereunder  the  benefits  of  the  constitutional  provision,  whicsh 
declares  that 

"The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  in  this  Union 
a  republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  of  them 
against  invasion,  and,  on  application  of  the  Legislature,  or  tibe  Execn* 
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tira,  when  the  Legislature  cannot  be  convened,  against  domestic  vio- 


And  I  do  farther  proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known,  that  anj  pro- 
TJoon  which  maj  be  adopted  hj  snch  State  Government  in  relation  to 
the  freed  people  of  snch  State,  which  shall  recognize  and  declare  their 
pemument  freedom,  provide  for  their  education,  and  which  may  yet  be 
oonsistent,  as  a  temporary  arrangement,  with  their  present  condition  as 
8  Iftboring,  landless,  and  homeless  class,  will  not  be  objected  to  by  the 
KitioDAl  Executive. 

And  it  is  suggested  as  not  improper  that,  in  constructing  a  loyal  State 
doyemment  in  any  State,  the  name  of  the  State,  the  boundary,  the 
lobdivisions,  the  Constitution,  and  the  general  code  of  laws,  as  before 
tbe  rebellion,  be  maintained,  subject  only  to  the  modifications  made 
Mceflsary  by  the  conditions  herein  before  stated,  and  such  others,  if 
ID7,  not  contravening  said  conditions,  and  which  may  be  deemed  expe- 
dient bj  those  framing  the  new  State  Government.    To  avoid  misunder- 
lUnding,  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that  this  proclamation,  so  far  as  it 
fdstes  to  State  Governments,  has  no  reference  to  States  wherein  loyal 
State  Governments  have  all  the  while  been  maintained ;   and  for  the 
Mune  reason  it  may  be  proper  to  fi^rther  say,  that  whether  members 
Mnt  to  Congress  from  any  State  shall  be  admitted  to  seats,  constitution- 
iQy  rests  exclusively  with  the  respective  Houses,  and  not  to  any  extent 
^  the  Executive.    And  still  farther,  that  this  proclamation  is  intended 
^  present  the  people  of  the  States  wherein  the  national  cutHority  has 
^^  suspended,  and  the  loyal  State  Governments  have  been  subverted,  a 
'i^e  in  and  by  which  the  national  authority  and  loyal  State  Govem- 
^"^ts  may  be  re-established  within  said  States,  or  in  any  of  then.    And, 
^hile  the  mode  presented  is  the  best  thp  Executive  can  suggest  with  his 
Pi^Bt  impressions,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  no  other  possible 
'"^ode  would  be  acceptable. 

^iven  under  ray  hand  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  eighth  day  of  De- 
cember, ▲.  D.  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  of  th# 
independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  tlio  eif'hty-oighth. 

-^  APPAKIM  LiKOOLN. 

^  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Sbw abd.  Secretary  of  State, 

In  fortlier  prosecution  of  the  object  sought  by  this 
Measure  of  amnesty,  the  President  subsequently  issued 
l^e  following  additional  explanatory 

s 

PROCLAMATION. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

^9%ereas^  it  has  become  necessary  to  define  the  cases  in  which  insnt 
font  enemies  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  Proclamation  of  the  I'reaf 
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dent  of  the  United  States,  wlxich  was  mode  on  the  8th  dij  of  I>eoeiii|Mr» 
1863,  and  the  manner  in  which  thej  shall  proceed  to  avail  themaelret  of 
these  benefits ;  and  whereas  the  objects  of  that  Proclamation  were  to 
sappress  the  insurrection  and  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  UoSted 
States ;  and  whereas  the  amnesty  therein  proposed  bj  the  Presideiii  VM 
offered  with  reference  to  these  objects  alone : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  Stsla( 
do  herebj  proclfum  and  declare  that  the  said  Proclamation  does  not  ap^ 
to  the  cases  of  persons  who,  at  the  time  when  they  seek  to  obtain  tti 
benefits  thereof  by  taking  the  oath  thereby  prescribed,  are  in  mifitsij^ 
naval,  or  civil  confinement  or  custody,  or  under  bonds,  or  on  parola  of 
the  civil,  military,  or  naval  authorities,  or  agents  of  the  United  Stately  ^ 
prisoners  of  war,  or  persons  detained  for  offences  of  any  kiAd,  either  be- 
fore or  after  conviction ;  and  that  on  the  oontrary  it  does  apply  only  t0 
those  persons  who,  being  yet  at  large,  und  free  from  any  aireit,  confin^^ 
ment,  or  duress,  shall  voluntarily  come  forward  and  take  the  aM  eitb« 
witli  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace,  and  establishing  the  nationsl  aff 
thority. 

Persons  excluded  A*om  the  amnesty  offered  in  the  said  Prodamitio^ 
may  apply  to  the  President  for  clemency,  like  all  other  ofi^bnder^  iift' 
their  application  will  receive  due  consideration. 

I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  oath  presented  in  the  afim* 
sdd  proclamation  of  the  8th  of  December,  1868,  may  be  taken  and  sBb- 
scribed  before  any  commissioned  oflBcer,  civil,  military,  or  naval,  in  iho 
service  of  the  United  States,  or  any  ci\il  or  military  officer  of  a  State  oT 
Territory  not  in  insurrection,  who,  by  the  laws  thereof,  may  be  quslifled 
for  administering  oaths. 

AH  officers  who  receive  such  oaths  are  hereby  authorized  to  give  cer- 
tificates thereof  to  the  persons  respectively  by  whom  tliey  are  made,  Mod 
such  officers  are  hereby  required  to  transmit  the  original  records  of  each 
oaths,  at  as  early  a  day  as  may  be  convenient,  to  the  Department  of  State, 
where  they  will  be  deposited,  and  remain  in  the  archives  of  the  GoTerO' 
ment. 

The  Secretary  of  State  will  keep  a  registry  thereof  and  will,  on  IW^" 
cation,  in  proper  cases,  issue  certificates  of  such  records  in  the  custofflsry 
form  of  official  certificates. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  tbe  lev 

of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed.    Done  at  the  City  of  Wiih- 

[l.  s.]    ington,  the  26th  day  of  March,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  iS^i 

and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-eighth- 

By  the  President : 

"VTm.  n.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State, 

The  diplomatic  correspondence  of  the  year  1863,  wbi*^ 
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Was  transmitted  to  Congreas  with  tlie  President'l 
81^,  was  voluminous  and  interesting.  But  i 
tew  points  of  general  interest,  relating  mainly  to  i 
of  detail  in  the  relations  between  the  United  Statl 
Ibreign  Powers.  One  point  of  importance  was  ga« 
the  coTirse  of  our  correapondence  with  Great  BrT 
the  issuing  of  an  order  by  that  Government  forbl 
the  departure  of  formidable  rams  which  were  buil  J 
English  ports  unquestionably  for  the  rebel  servicff 
minister  in  London  hod  been  unwearied  in  collectil 
dance  of  the  purpose  and  destination  of  these  vessel 
in  pressing  upon  the  British  Government  tbe 
necessity,  if  they  wished  to  preserve  pea(;eful  rel 
with  the  United  States,  of  not  permitting  tlicir  profJ 
neutral  ports  to  be  used  as  naval  depots  niid  doolJ 
tor  the  service  of  the  rebels-  On  tlie  5th  of  Sept™ 
1863,  Mr.  Adams  had  written  to  Lord  Russell,  a 
edging  the  receipt  of  a  letter  from  him  in  wliicih  i 
liberate  purpose  of  the  British  Governnii'nt  to  tJ 
>ction  in  r^ard  to  these  rams  was  aniiouncedl 
Adams  had  expressed  his  regret  at  snch  a  dt>ciaion,  F 
he  siud  he  could  regard  as  no  otherwise  than  ! 
tically  opening  to  the  insurgents  free  liberty  inl 
Britain  to  prepare  for  entering  and  destroying  any  I 
Atlantic  seaports  of  the  United  States.  "It  wol 
Boperflnous  in  me."  added  Mr.  Adams,  "to  point! 
your  lordship  that  this  is  war.  No  matter  what  rl 
the  theory  adopted  of  neutrality  in  a  strujigle,  whJ 
pwceBS  is  carried  on  in  the  nianner  indicated,  fronT 
titory  and  with  the  aid  of  the  8ubj(?cts  of  a  third  I 
that  third  party  to  all  intents  and  purposes  ci'asesp 
lontral.  Neither  is  it  necessary  to  show  that  an  J 
wtiinent  which  suffers  it  to  be  dnne,  fails  in  enforciB 
essential  conditions  of  international  amity  towarB 
Country  against  whom  the  hostility  is  directed. 
'^Kef  it  is  impossible  that  any  nation,  retaining  ii 
''^gree  of  self-respect,  could  tamely  snbmit  to  a  i 
*Oce  of  relations  so  utterly  deficient  in  recipnx 
**'Ve  no  idea  that  Great  Britain  would  do  so  fo; 
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ment"  On  the  8fh  of  September,  Earl  Knssell  wrote 
Mr..  Adams,  to  inform  him  that  ^^nstraotions  had  be 
issued  which  would  prevent  the  dei)arture  of  the  tt 
iron-dad  vessels  fipom  Liverpool."  The  Earl  afterwar 
explained  in  Parliament,  however,  when  chaiged  wi 
having  taken  this  action  under  an  implied  menace  of  w 
conveyed  in  the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  that  it  was  taken 
poTBuance  of  a  decision  which  had  been  made  preyioM 
the  receipt  of  that  letter  and  in  ignorance  of  its  existenc 
On  the  11th  of  July,  Mr.  Seward  forwarded  a  dispaii 
to  Mr.  Adams,  elicited  by  the  decision  of  the  Britn 
Court  in  the  case  of  the  Alexandra,  which  had  ba 
seised  on  suspicion  of  having  been  fitted  out  in  violath 
of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  against  the  enlistment  i 
•trooxMS  to  serve  against  nations  with  which  that  Gover 
ment  was  at  peace.  The  decision  was  a  virtual  repeal  i 
the  enlistment  act  as  a  penal  me^ure  of  prevention,  ai 
actually  left  the  agents  of  the  rebels  at  full  liberty 
prepare  ships  of  war  in  English  x)orts  to  cruise  again 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Seward  conveyi 
to  Mr.  Adams  the  President's  views  on  the  extraordisft 
state  of  aflkirs  which  this  decision  revealed.  Assumii 
that  the  British  Government  had  acted  throughout 
perfect  good  faith,  and  that  the  action  of  its  judicial  t 
bunals  was  not  to  be  impeached,  this  dispatch  stated  tli 
"if  the  rulings  of  the  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer 
the  case  of  the  Alexandra  should  be  affirmed  by  the  cou 
of  last  resort^  so  as  to  regulate  the  action  of  her  Majestrj 
Government,  the  President  would  be  left  to  understai 
that  there  is  no  law  in  Great  Britain  which  will  be  eflfe 
tive  to  preserve  mutual  relations  of  forbearance  betwe 
the  subjects  of  her  Majesty  and  the  Government  and  pe 
pie  of  the  United  States  in  the  only  point  where  they  a 
exposed  to  infraction.  And  the  United  States  will  1 
without  any  guarantee  whatever  against  the  indiscrin 
iiate  and  uiJawful  employment  of  capital,  industry,  ai 
skill  by  British  subjects,  in  building,  arming,  equippin 
and  sending  forth  ships  of  war  from  British  ports, 
make  war  against  the  United  States."    The  suggestic 
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was  made  whether  it  would  not  be  wise  for  Parliament 
to  amend  a  law  thus  proved  to  be  inadequate  to  the  pur* 
pose  for  which  it  was  intended.    If  the  law  must  be  left 
without  amendment  and  be  construed  by  the  Goyemment 
in  conformity  with  the  rulings  in  this  case,  then,  said  Mr. 
Seward,  "  there  will  be  left  for  the  United  States  no  alter- 
natiye  but  to  protect  themselves  and  their  commerce 
against  armed  cruisers  proceeding  from  British  ports  as 
against  the  naval  forces  of  a  public  enemy  ;  and  also  to 
claim  and  insist  upon  indemnities  for  the  injuries  which 
all  such  expeditions  have  hitherto  committed  or  shall 
hereafter  commit  against  this  Government  and  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States."     "  Can  it  be  an  occasion  for  either 
surprise  or  complaint,"  asked  Mr.  Seward,  "that  if  this 
condition  of  things  is  to  remain  and  receive  the  deliberate 
sanction  of  the  British  Government,  the  navy  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  will  receive  instructions  to  pursue,  these  ene- 
mies into  the  ports  which  thus,  in  violation  of  the  law  of 
nations  and  the  obligations  of  neutrality,  become  harbors 
for  the  pirates  ?"    Before  the  receipt  of  this  dispatch,  Mr. 
Adams  had  so  clearly  presented  the  same  views,  of  the 
iiievitable  results  of  the  policy  the  British  Government 
filmed  to  be  pursuing,  to  Lord  Russell,  as  to  render  its 
transmission  to  him  unnecessary — Mr.  Seward,  on  the 
13th  of  August,  informing  Mr.  Adams  that  he  regarded 
^^3  "previous  communications  to  Earl  Russell  on  the 
suloject  as  an  execution  of  his  instructions  by  way  of  an- 
ticipation." 

Our  relations  with  France  continued  to  be  friendly ;  but 
ftie  proceedings  of  the  French  in  Mexico  gave  rise  to  rep 
lesentations  on  both  sides  which  may  have  permanent 
hnportance  for  the  welfare  of  both  countries.  Rumors 
were  circulated  from  time  to  time  in  France  tliat  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  had  protested,  or  was  about 
^  protest,  against  the  introduction  into  Mexico  of  a 
monarchical  form  of  government,  under  a  European  prince, 
to  be  established  and  supported  by  French  arms ;  and 
^68e  reports  derived  a  good  deal  of  plausibility  from  the 
langxiage  of  the  American  press,  representing   the  un- 
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doubted  sentiment  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Ameiiea 
people.  Various  incidental  conversations  were  hado 
this  subject  during  the  summer  of  1863,  between  Mr,  Dftj 
ton,  oxir  Minister  in  Paris,  and  the  French  Minister  o 
Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  the  latter  uniformly  asswei 
Mr.  Dayion  that  France  had  no  thought  of  conqueriB; 
Mexico  or  establishing  there  a  dominant  and  permanen 
power.  She  desired  simply  to  enforce  the  payment  o 
just  claims  and  to  vindicate  her  honor.  In  a  converaatio! 
reported  by  Mr.  Dayton  in  a  letter  dated  August  21,  U 
Drouyn  de  I'Huys  took  occasion  again  to  say  tha 
"  Prance  had  no  purpose  in  Mexico  other  than  heretofor 
stated— that  she  did  not  mean  to  appropriate  permanentl; 
any  part  of  that  country,  and  that  she  should  leave  it  a 
goon  as  her  griefs  were  satisfied,  and  she  could  do  so  wit 
honor."  "In  the  abandon  of  a  conversation  somewbi 
familiar,"  adds  Mr.  Dayton,  "  I  took  occasion  to  say  tiw 
in  quitting  Mexico  she  might  leave  &  puppet  behind  he 
He  said  no ;  the  strings  wovld  be  too  lonjg  to  work.  I 
added  that  they  had  had  enough  of  colonial  experience 
Algeria :  that  the  strength  of  France  was  in  her  compc 
body  and  well-defined  boundary.  In  that  condition  & 
had  her  resources  always  at  command." 

In  a  dispatch  dated  September  14,  Mr.  Dayton  repo 
a  conversation  in  which  the  French  Minister  referred 
the  *' almost  universal  report  that  our  Government  or 
awaits  the  termination  of  our  domestic  troubles  to  dri 
the  French  out  of  Mexico."  He  said  that  the  Fren 
naturally  conclude  that,  if  they  are  to  have  trouble  w 
us,  it  would  be  safest  to  take  their  own  time ;  and 
assured  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys  that,  "  relying  on  the  cc 
stant  assurances  of  France  as  to  its  purposes  in  Mexi< 
and  its  determination  to  leave  the  people  free  as  to  th< 
form  of  government,  and  not  to  hold  or  colonize  any  p 
tion  of  their  territories,"  our  Government  had  indicat 
no  purpose  to  interfere  in  the  quarrel,  not  concealing 
the  same  time  our  earnest  solicitude  for  the  well-being  < 
that  country,  and  an  especial  sensitiveness  as  to  ai 
forcible  interference  in  the  form  of  its  government 
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On  the  21st  of  September,  Mr.  Seward  instructed  Mr. 
Dayton  to  call  the  attention  of  the  French  Minister  to  the 
apparent  deviations  of  the  French  in  Mexico  from  the 
tfflior  of  the  assurances  uniformly  given  by  the  French 
Qoyemment  that  they  did  not  intend  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  that  country,  or  any  violence  to  the  sovereignty  of 
its  people.  And  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month  Mr. 
Seward  set  forth  at  some  length  the  position  of  our  Gov- 
ernment upon  this  question,  which  is  mainly  embodied  in 
the  following  extract : — 

The  United  States  liold,  in  regard  to  Mexico,  the  same  principles  that 
tlwj  hold  in  regard  to  all  other  nations.     They  have  neither  a  right  nor  a 
^sposition  to  intervene  by  force  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Mexico,  whetlier 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  republic  or  even  a  domestic  government  there, 
«r  to  overthrow  an  imperial  or  a  foreign  one,  if  Mexico  chooses  to  estab- 
lish or  aceept  it.      The  United  States  have  neither  the  right  nor  the  dis- 
poation  to  intervene  by  force  on  either  side  in  the  lamentable  war  wliich 
i»  going  on  between  France  and  Mexico.     On  the  contrary,  they  practise 
IB  regard  to  Mexico,  in  every  phase  of  that  war,  the  non-intervention 
▼hicb  they  require  all  foreign  powers  to  observe  in  regard  to  the  United 
States.    But  notwithstanding  this  self-restraint  this  Government  knows 
M  well  that  the  inherent  normal  opinion  of  Mexico  favors  a  government 
Aero  republican  in  form  and  domestic  in  its  organization,  in  preference  to 
My  monarchical  institutions  to  be  imposed  from  abroad.     This  Govern- 
ment knows  also  that  tliis  normal  opinion  of  the  people  of  Mexico  re- 
sulted largely  from  the  influence  of  popular  opinion  in  this  country,  and 
w  continually  invigorated  by  it.     The  President  believes,  moreover,  that 
*Jiis  popular  opinion  of  the  United  States  is  just  in  itself  and  eminently 
essential  to  the  progress  of  civilization  on  the  American  continent,  which 
<^^ization,  it  believes,  can  and  will,  if  left  free  from  European  resistance, 
*^ri£  harmoniously  together  with  advancing  refinement  on  the  other  con- 
tinents.   This  Government  believes  that  foreign  resistance,  or  attempts  to 
^ntrol  American  civilization,  must  and  will  fail  before  the  ceaseless  and 
vver-increasing  activity  of  material,  moral,  and  political  forces,  which 
P^^^liarly  belong  to  the  American  continent.     Nor  do  the  United  States 
^^7  that,  in  their  opinion,  their  own  safety  and  the  cheerful  destiny  to 
''nich  they  aspire  nre  intimately  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  free 
*'*publican  institutions  throughout  America.     They  have  submitted  tlieae 
"pinions  to  the  Emperor  of  France,  on  proper  occasions,  as  worthy  of  his 
•^^ous  consideration,  in  determining  how  he  would  conduct  and  close 
*hat  might  prove  a  successful  war  in  Mexico.    Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
P'^ise  reserve  upon  the  point  that  if  France  should,  upon  due  consider- 
*^<«»,  determine  to  adopt  a  policy  in  Mexico  adverse  to  the  Amerinui 
30 
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opinion  and  sentiments  which  I  have  described,  that  policy  would  prol> 
ably  scatter  seeds  which  would  be  fruitful  of  jealousies  which  mif^ 
ultimately  ripen  into  collision  between  France  and  the  United  States  uk 
other  American  republics.  .  .  .  The  statements  made  to  yon  by  H 
Drouyn  dc  THuys  concerning  the  Einperor^s  intentions  are  entirely  satii 
factory,  if  we  arc  permitted  to  assume  them  as  having  been  acthomei 
to  be  made  by  the  Emperor  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  aflain  ii 
Mexico. 


The  French  Minister,  in  a  conversation  on  the  8ih  o 
October,  stated  to  Mr.  Dayton  that  the  vote  of  the  entin 
population  of  Mexico,  Spanish  and  Indian,  would  b 
taken  as  to  the  form  of  government  to  be  established,  an( 
he  had  no  doubt  a  large  majority  of  that  vote  would  b 
in  favor  of  the  Aichduke  Maximilian.  He  also  expressei 
a  desire  that  the  United  States  would  express  its  acqniea 
cence  in  such  a  result,  and  its  readiness  to  enter  int 
peaceful  relations  with  such  a  Government,  by  acknawl 
edging  it  as  speedily  as  possible— inasmuch  as  such 
course  would  enable  France  the  sooner  to  leave  Mexic 
and  the  new  Government  to  take  care  of  itselt  In  replj 
ing  to  this  request,  on  the  23d  of  October,  Mr.  Sewar 
repeated  the  determination  of  our  Government  to  maintai 
a  p*osition  of  complete  neutrality  in  the  war  betwee 
France  and  Mexico,  and  declared  that  whQe  they  cou 
not  anticipate  the  action  of  the  people  of  Mexico,  th( 
had  not  '*the  least  purpose  or  desire  to  interfere  wi 
their  proceedings,  or  control  or  interfere  with  their  fi 
choice,  or  disturb  them  in  the  exercise  of  whatever  ins 
tutions  of  government  they  may,  in  the  exercise  of  an  i 
solute  freedom,  establish.''  As  we  did  not  consider  1 
war  yet  closed,  however,  we  were  not  at  liberty  to  c( 
sider  the  question  of  recognizing  the  Government  whi( 
in  the  further  chances  of  that  war,  might  take  the  pU 
of  the  one  now  existing  in  Mexico,  with  which  our  re 
tions  were  those  of  peace  and  friendship. 

The  policy  of  the  President,  therefore,  in  regard  to  t 
war  in  Mexico,  was  that  of  neutrality ;  and,  although  tl 
policy  in  some  respects  contravened  the  traditional  pi 
po8(»8  and  principles  of  the  Government  and  people  > 
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tie  United  States,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  other  could 
ha?e  been  adopted  without  inviting  hazards  which  nc 
responsible  statesman  has  a  right  to  incur.  The  war 
against  Mexico  was  undertaken  ostensibly  for  objects 
and  purposes  which  we  were  compelled  to  regard  as 
legitimate,  and  we  could  not  ourselves  depart  from  a 
strict  neutrality  without  virtually  conceding  the  right, 
not  only  of  France,  but  of  every  other  nation  interested 

-  in  our  downfall,  to  become  party  to  the  war  against  us. 
While  we  have  to  a  certain  extent  pledged  ourselves  to 
hold  the  whole  continent  open  to  republican  institutions, 
our  first  duty  was  clearly  to  preserve  the  existence  of 
our  own  BepubUc,  not  oidy  for  ourselves,  but  as  the  only 

:  condition  on  which  republicanism  anywhere  is  possible. 
The  President,  therefore,  in  holding  tliis  country  wholly 

.  aloof  from  the  war  with  France,  consulted  the  ultimate 
and  permanent  interests  of  democratic  institutions  not 
less  than  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  United  States,  and 
pursued  the  only  policy  at  all  compatible  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  Union  and  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  people, 
however,  indicated  any  purpose  to  acquiesce  in  the  impo- 
sition of  a  foreign  prince  upon  the  Mexican  people  by 
foreign  armies  ;  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  1864,  the  House 
of  Representatives  adopted  the  following  resolution  upon 
Uie  subject,  which  embodies,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  set- 
^od  sentiment  of  the  people  of  this  country  : — 

^eioheeif  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  are  unwilling  by 

■*l€ace  to  leave  the  nations  of  the  world  under  the  impression  that  they 

•'^  indififerent  spectators  of  the  deplorable  events  now  transpiiing  in  the 

^•Public  of  Mexico ;  therefore,  they  think  it  lit  to  declare  that  it  does 

**^'  accord  with  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 

*^^^owledgo  a  monarchical  government  erected  on  the  ruins  of  any 

''^P^blican  government  in  America,  under  the  auspices  of  any  European 

^^Wer. 

• 

^  "The  Senate,  however,  took  no  action  upon  the  resolu- 
^IL  But  in  consequence  of  a  statement  by  the  Paris 
-^oniteuTj  that  the  French  Government  had  received 
^m  our  authorities  "  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  sense 
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and  bearing"  of  the  resolution,  the  House  ou  the  23d 
of  May  called  for  the  explanation  which  had  been  given 
to  the  Government  of  France.  In  answer  to  this  call, 
the  President  transmitted  a  report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  enclosing  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Dayton,  in  which  the 
Secretary,  while  saying  that  * '  the  resolution  truly  inter- 
prets the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  Mexico,"  added,  that  ''it  was  another 
and  distinct  question,  whether  the  United  States  wodd 
think  it  necessary  or  proper  to  express  themselves  in 
the  form  adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
this  time," — ''  a  question  whose  decision  rested  with  (he 
President,  and  that  the  President  did  not  at  present  con- 
template any  departure  from  the  policy  which  this  Gov- 
ernment has  hitherto  pursued  in  regard  to  the  war 
which  exists  between  Prance  and  Mexico." 

The  action  of  Congress  during  the  first  of  the  sessiou 
was  not  of  special  interest  or  importance.    Public  atten- 
tion continued  to  be  absorbed  by  military  operations,  ani 
Congress,  at  its  previous  session,  had  so  fully  provided 
for  the  emergencies,  present  and  prospective,  of  the  war, 
that  little  in  this  direction  remained  to  be  done.    Resolu- 
tions were  introduced  by  members  of  the  opposing  pa^ 
ties,  some  approving  and  others  condemning  the  policy 
of  the  Administration.     Attempts  were  made  to  amend 
the  Conscription  Bill,  but  the  two  Houses  failing  to  agree 
on  some  of  the  more  important  changes  proposed,  the 
bUl,  as  finally  passed,  did  not  vary  essentially  from  the 
original  law.      The  leading  topic  of  discussion  in  this 
connection  was  the  employment  of  colored  men,  free  and 
slave,  as  soldiers.     The  policy  of  thus  employing  them 
had  been  previously  established  by  the  action  of  the 
Government  in  all  departments ;  and  all  that  remained 
was  to  regulate  the  mode  of  their  enlistment.     A  proviso 
was  finally  adopted  by  both  Houses  that  colored  troops, 
*^  while  they  shall  be  credited  in  the  quotas  of  the  sev- 
eral States  or  subdivisions  of  States  wherein  they  are 
respectively  drafted,  enlisted,  or  shall  volunteer,  shall 
not  be  assigned  as  State  troops,  but  shall  be  mustered 
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into  regiments  or  companies  as  *  United  States  Colored 
7olunteers.'  *' 

The  general  tone  of  the  debates  in  Congress  indicated 
«  growing  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
whole  country,  without  regard  to  party  distinctions,  that 
the  destruction  of  slavery  was  inseparable  from  the  vic- 
torious prosecution  of  the  war.    Men  of  all  parties  acqui- 
esced in  the  position  that  the  da^s  of   slavery  were 
numbered — that  the  rebellion,  organized  for  the  purpose 
of  strengthening  it,  had  placed  it  at  the  mercy  of  the 
National  force,  and  compelled  the  Government  to  assail 
its  existence  as  the  only  means  of  subduing  the  rebellion 
and  preserving  the  Union.     The  certainty  that  the  pros- 
ecution of  the  war  must  result  in  the  emancipation  of  the 
dares,  led  to  the  proposal  of  measures  suited  to  this 
emergency.     On  the  6th  of  February,  a  bill  was  reported 
in  the  House  for  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Freed- 
nien's  Affairs,  which  should  determine  all  questions  re- 
h^g  to  persons  of  African  descent,  and  make  regulations 
for  their  employment  and  proper  treatment  on  abandoned 
plantations ;  and,  after  a  sharp  and  discursive  debate,  it 
^^  passed  by  a  vote  of  sixty -nine  to  sixty-seven. 

The  bill,  however,  did  not  pass  the  Senate,  and  nothing 
ftial  was  done  in  this  direction  until  the  next  session. 

The  most  noticeable  of  the  measures  in  reference  to 
slavery  which  were  before  Congress  at  this  session  was 
the  resolution  to  submit  to  the  action  of  the  several  States 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
prohibiting  the  existence  of  slavery  within  the  States  and 
rerritories  of  the  Union  forever. 

The  opposition  which  this  proposition  met  was  wonder- 
Tolly  little  considering  the  radical  nature  of  the  change 
proposed,  and  showed  that  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years  had  left  but  little  inclination  in  any  quarter 
to  prolong  the  existence  of  slavery,  and  that  the  political 
aecessities  which  formerly  gave  it  strength  and  protection 
bad  ceased  to  be  felt.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
session,  resolutions  were  offered  by  several  members  in 
both  Houses,  aiming  at  its  prohibition  by  such  an  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Constitution.    This  mode  of  accomplisliing 
the  object  sought  was  held  to  be  free  from  the  objectioM 
io  which  every  other  was  exposed,  as  it  is  unquestioii- 
ably  competent  for  the  people  to  amend  the  Constitution,  in. 
accordance  with  the  forms  prescribed  by  ita  own  pro- 
visions.   One  or  two  Southern  Senators,  Mr.  Saulsbniyv 
of  Delaware,  and  Mr.  Powell,  of  Kentucky,  being  prom— 
inent,  urged  that  if  was  a  palpable  violation  of  State 
rights  for  the  people  thus  to  interfere  with  any  fUmg 
which  State  laws  declare  to  be  property  ;  but  they  war© 
answered  by  Reverdy  Johnson,  of  Maryland,  who  uiged 
that  when  the  Constitution  was  originally  framed  this 
prohibition  of  slavery  might  unquestionably  have  been 
embodied  in  it,  and  that  it  was  competent  for  the  people 
to  do  now  whatever  they  might  have  done  then. 

A  prominent  feature  of  the  debate  on  the  resolution  in 
the  Senate  was  a  strong  speech  in  its  favor  by  Senator 
Henderson,  of  Missouri,  whose  advocacy  of  the  measure 
surprised  even  its  friends,  and  was  a  strUdng  proof  of  the 
progress  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  in  the  Border  Statea 
The  resolution  passed  the  Senate  on  the  8th  of  April,  1864, 
by  the  strong  vote  of  thirty-eight  to  six.     It  then  went  to 
the  House,  where  it  was  taken  up  on  the  31st  of  May.  Mr. 
Holman,  of  Indiana,  objected  to  the  second  reading  of  it, 
and  this  brought  the  House  at  once  to  a  vote  on  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  resolution,  which  was  negatived  by  a  vote  of 
seventy-six  to  fifty -five.     It  was  debated  at  a  good  deal  of 
length,  but  without  a  tithe  of  the  excitement  which  the  mere 
mention  of  such  a  change  would  have  aroused  but  a  fe^ 
years  before.   The  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  resolution  vi^ 
taken  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  resulted  in  its  rejection  by  ^ 
vote  of  ninety-four  in  its  favor  to  sixty-five  against  it,  tr^^ 
thirds  being  necessary.     Mr.  Ashley,  of  Ohio,  changed  V^ 
vote  to  the  negative,  for  the  purpose  of  moving  a  reconsi 
eration  ;  and  the  motion  to  reconsider  having  been  ma^  ^ 
the  matter  went  over  in  this  position  to  the  next  session 

A  more  successful  effort  was  made  to  repeal  the  not 
rious  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  The  bill  for  the  repeal  Wc 
introduced  in  the  Huust'.  where  it  was  passed  on  the  13i^^ 
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of  June,  by  a  vote  of  eigljty-two  to  fifty-eiglit.  On  the  15tli 
il  was  received  in  the  Senate,  when,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Sum- 
ner, it  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Slaveiy  and  Freed- 
men,  who  immediately  reported  it  favorably,  without 
imendment ;  but  a  vote  on  it  was  not  reached  till  the  23d, 
▼hen  it  passed  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  twelve. 

The  action  of  Congress  during  the  session,  relating  to 
qnestions  connected  with  taxation  and  the  currency,  does 
not  call  for  detailed  mention  in  this  connection. 

Some  incidental  matters  which  arose  excited  full  as 
nmch  controversy  as  more  important  matters  of  legisla- 
tion. One  heated  controversy  was  had  over  a  resolution 
introduced  on  Saturday,  the  9th  of  April,  by  the  Speaker, 
Afr.  Colfax,  for  the  expulsion  from  the  House  of  Alexander 
long,  a  member  from  Ohio,  for  language  used  by  him  in 
a  speech  before  the  House.  Mr.  Colfax' s  resolution  was 
18  follows : — 

Wkerwu^  on  the  Stb  day  of  April,  1864,  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
entatiTee  was  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
Uezander  Long,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  the  Second  District 
i  Ohio,  declared  liimself  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  independent  nation 
litj  of  the  so-called  Confederacy,  now  in  arms  against  the  Union. 

And  whereof  the  said  so-called  Confederacy,  thus  sought  to  be  rec- 
ignized  and  established  on  the  ruins  of  a  dissolved  or  destroyed  Union, 
taSi  as  its  chief  officers,  civil  and  military,  those  who  have  added  perjury 
o  their  treason,  and  who  seek  to  obtain  success  for  their  parricidal  efforts 
»j  (he  killing  of  the  loyal  soldiers  of  the  nation  who  are  seeking  to  save 
t  from  destruction. 

And  tehereas,  the  oath  required  of  all  members,  and  taken  by  the  said 
Uez<inder  Long  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  Congress,  declares  that  "  I 
lavo  voluntarily  given  no  aid,  countenance,  counsel,  or  encouragement  to 
persons  engaged  in  armed  hostility  to  the  United  States,"  thereby  de- 
lating that  such  conduct  is  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  membership 
a  the  Congress  of  the  United  States : 

Therefore  resolved,  That  Alexander  Long,  RepresentJitive  from  the 
lecond  District  of  Ohio,  having,  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  1864,  declared 
limielf  in  favor  of  recognizing  the  independence  and  nationality  of  the 
o-caUed  Confederacy,  now  in  arms  against  the  Union,  and  thereby  given 
id,  countenance,  and  encouragement  to  persons  engaged  in  armed  hostil- 
ty  to  the  United  States,  is  hereby  expelled. 

The  resolution  was  followed  by  a  sharp  debate,  in  the 
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couFrfe  of  whicli  Mr.  Benjamin  G.  Harris,  of  Maiylandi 
during  a  furious  speech  against  the  resolution,  used  tiie 
following  words : — 

'^  The  South  ask  yon  to  leave  them  in  peace,  bnt  now  jou  say  yoa  will 
bring  them  into  subjection.  That  is  not  done  yet,  and  God  Ahnight/ 
grant  it  never  may  be!" 

These  words  added  fuel  to  the  fire  which  was  already 
raging.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Washbume,  of  Illinois,  the 
language  of  Mr.  Harris  was  taken  down  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  House.  The  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr. 
Long  was  postponed  till  the  following  Monday,  and  a 
resolution  was  immediately  introduced  for  the  expulaon 
of  Mr.  Harris,  which,  under  the  operation  of  the  previous 
question,  was  brought  to  an  immediate  vote.  The  vote 
resulted  in  yeas  eighty-one,  nays  fifty-eight ;  and  the  reft- 
olution  was  lost,  a  two-thirds  vote  being  requisite  for  the^ 
expulsion  of  a  member.  A  resolution  was  then  introduced 
that  Mr.  Harris,  ' '  having  spoken  words  this  day  in  debafaf 
manifestly  tending  and  designed  to  encourage  the  existing 
rebellion  and  the  public  enemies  of  this  nation,  is  de- 
clared to  be  an  unworthy  member  of  this  House,  and  i» 
hereby  severely  censured ;' '  and  this  resolution  "was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  ninety-two  yeas  to  eighteen  nays. 

Tlie  resolution  for  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Long  was  de- 
bated for  four  days,  when  the  mover,  being  satisfied  that 
a  sufficient  vote  could  not  be  obtained  for  the  expulsion^ 
adopted  as  his  own  a  substitute  of  two  resolutions,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Broomall,  of  Pennsylvania.    The  first  res^' 
lution,  declaring  Mr.  Long  an  unworthy  member  of  tb*^ 
House,  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  eighty  yeas  to  seventjj^ 
nays.     The  second,  directing  the  Speaker  to  read  the  fir^^ 
resolution  to  Mr.  Long  during  the  session  of  the  Houses 
was  also  adopted. 

Considerable  time  was  also  consumed,  and  a  good  deal 
of  ill-feeling  created,  by  a  controversy  between  General 
F.  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  whose  seat  in  Congress 
was  contested,  and  other  members  of  the  Missouri  dele- 
gation.    General  Blair  was  accused  by  one  of  his  col- 
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leagues  of  very  discreditable  transactions  in  granting 
pennite  to  trade  within  the  limits  of  his  department,  from 
which  he  was,  however,  completely  exonerated  by  the 
inyestigations  of  a  committee  of  the  House.  After  this 
matter  was  closed,  General  Blair  resigned  his  seat  in  the 
House  and  returned  to  his  post  in  the  army.  The  House, 
bj  resolution,  called  upon  the  President  for  information 
as  to  the  circumstances  of  his  restoration  to  command, 
and  received  on  the  28th  of  April  the  following  in  reply : — 

^  tke  House  of  Representatives  : 

In  obedience  to  the  resolution  of  your  honorable  body,  a  copy  of  which 
^  herewith  returned,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  brief  state- 
ment, which  is  believed  to  contain  the  information  sought. 

IVIor  to  and  at  the  meeting  of  the  present  Congress,  Robert  C.  Schenck, 
^  Ohio,  and  Frank  P.  Blair,  Jr.,  of  Missouri,  members  elect  thereto,  by 
tad  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate  held  commissions  from  the  Execu- 
tive as  miyor-generals  in  the  volunteer  army.  General  Schenck  tendered 
^e  resignation  of  his  said  commission,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of 
^presentatives,  at  the  assembling  thereof,  upon  the  distinct  verbal  un- 
terstanding  with  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Executive  that  he  might 
A  Ukj  time  during  the  session,  at  his  own  pleasure,  withdraw  said  resig- 
ifttioa  and  return  to  the  field. 

General  Blair  was,  by  temporary  agreement  of  General  Sherman,  io 
onimand  of  a  corps  through  the  battles  in  front  of  Chattanooga,  and  in 
aarching  to  the  relief  of  Knoxville,  which  occurred  in  the  latter  days  of 
>ecember  last,  and  of  course  was  not  present  at  the  assembling  of  Con- 
;re8S.  When  he  subsequently  arrived  here,  he  sought  and  was  allowed 
>y  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Executive  the  same  conditions  and 
>romi6e  as  was  allowed  and  made  to  General  Schenck. 

General  Schenck  has  not  applied  to  withdraw  his  resignation;  but 
when  General  Grant  was  made  Lieutenant-General,  producing  some 
ifaanges  of  commanders,  General  Blair  sought  to  bo  assigned  to  the  com- 
nand  of  a  corps.  This  was  made  known  to  General  Grant  and  General 
Sherman,  and  assented  to  by  them,  and  the  particular  corps  for  him  was 
lesignated.  This  was  all  arranged  and  understood,  as  now  remembered, 
10  mach  as  a  month  ago ;  but  the  formal  withdrawal  of  General  Bl^^s 
esignation,  and  the  reissuing  of  the  order  assigning  him  to  the  com- 
nand  of  a  corps,  were  not  consummated  at  the  War  Department  until 
ast  week,  perhaps  on  the  23d  of  April  instant.  As  a  summary  of  the 
vhole,  it  may  be  stated  that  General  Blair  holds  no  military  commission 
Mr  appointment  other  than  as  herein  stated,  and  that  it  is  believed  he  la 
low  acting  as  major-general  upon  the  assumed  validity  of  the  coinmiit* 
lioa  herein  stated,  and  not  otherwise. 
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There  are  some  letters,  notes,  telegrams,  orders,  entries,  and  perhap* 
other  documents,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  which  it  is  bclieve^l 
would  throw  no  additional  light  upon  it,  but  which  will  be  cheerfully 
furnished  if  desired.  Abraham  Lixooln. 

The  House  on  the  next  day  passed  a  resolution  calling 
for  all  the  letters  and  documents  having  reference  to  the 
affair,'  and  on  May  2d  the  President  sent  to  Congress  the 
following  message : — 

To  the  Honorable  Eouse  of  Representatives : 

In  compliance  with  the  request  contmned  in  your  resolution  of  the 
29th  ultimo,  a  copy  of  which  resolution  is  herewith  returned,  I  have  the 
honor  to 'transmit  the  following: — 

EzsouTrm  Maksion,  WASnnfcraoir,  Ni>90mb€r  t,  18A 

Hon.  Montgomery  Blaib: 

My  Dbab  Sir: — Some  days  ago  I  understood  you  to  say  that  your 
brother,  General  Frank  Blair,  desires  to  be  guided  by  my  wishes  as  U> 
whether  he  will  occupy  his  seat  in  Congress  or  remain  in  the  £eld.  My 
wish,  then,  is  compounded  of  what  I  believe  will  be  best  for  the  coon 
try ;  and  it  is  that  he  will  come  here,  put  his  military  commission  in  my 
hands,  take  his  seat,  go  into  caucus  with  our  friends,  abide  the  nomina 
tions,  help  elect  the  nominees,  and  thus  aid  to  organize  a  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  will  really  support  the  Government  in  the  war.  If 
the  result  shall  be  the  election  of  himself  as  Speaker,  let  him  serve  iB 
that  position.  If  not,  lot  him  retake  his  commission  and  return  to  tli^ 
army  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 

This  will  heal  a  dangerous  schism  for  him.     It  will  relieve  him  froiD 
a  dangerous  ])Ositi()n  or  a  misunderstanding,  as  I  think  ho  is  in  danger  ot 
being  permanently  separated  from  those  with  whom  only  he  can  ever  ha-^* 
a  real  sympathy — the  sincere  opponents  of  slavery. 

It  will  be  a  mistake  if  he  shall  allow  the  provocations  offered  him  M 
insincere  time-servers  to  drive  him  from  the  house  of  his  own  buildii^^: 
He  is  young  yet.     lie  has  abundant  talents — quite  enough  to  occupy  ^ 
bis  time  without  devoting  any  to  temper. 
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more  profitably  tlian  he  could  as  a  member  of  Congress  upon  the  floor-^ 
The  foregoing  is  what  I  would  say  if  Frank  Blair  was  my  brother   ^ 
stead  of  yours. 

(Signed)  A.  Lincoln^ 


(After  some  unimportant  documents,  the  resignation  of  General  Bh 
was  annexed,  dated  January  1,  1864,  and  its  acceptance  by  the  Pre*^^ 
dent  on  January  12th.     Then  came  the  following  telegram  : — ) 

ExKounvB  Manbiox,  WAsraxoTOsc,  D.  C,  Mturek  13u- 

Lieutenant-General  Grant,  Nashville,  Tennessee : 

General  McPherson  having  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  a  depar"^ 
Dient,  could  not  General  Frank  Blair,  without  difficulty  or  detriment  '  ^ 
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o  aerrice,  be  aarigned  to  the  command  of  tine  corps  L 
•Iiile  lost  Katnnm  I 

(Signed)  A.  LinoolcI 

(Then  came  aome  dispatches  ebowing  that  General  Logan  was  it 
Uad  of  that  corps,  the  Fifteenth,  and  that  General  Dloir  wag  to 
IgDOd  to  the  Seventeenth,  and  General  Blair's  roqnest,  dated  April  2<] 
M  ha  ba  Bisigned  to  the  Seventeenth  Cori>3  at  ono( 
□owing  note : — ) 

Eiaonm  Uimoir,  Wuannavir,  April  iS,  isfl 
*n.  SiCRETART  or  Wab;  W 

ICt  Deas  Sir: — According  to  onr  nnderstandinf?  with  Mojor-Oenl 
KXik  F.  Blair,  at  the  time  he  took  hia  seat  in  Congress,  lost  winterl 
WW  asks  to  withdraw  hia  resignation,  then  tendered,  and  br^  :^cnt  tol 
Id.  Let  this  be  done.  Let  the  order  sending  him  be  s 
day  by  the  Adjutant- General,  only  dropping  from  it  tho  i 
ir«  and  PerkinB. 

Toura  trnly,  A.  LinoolJ 

[AAergiving  General  Blair's  request  to  withdraw  his  rcsi^Dation  no 
^oiotment  to  the  Seventeenth  Corps,  the  Message  closed  n?  followi 
n»e  foregoing  constitntes  all  songht  by  the  resolution,  so  fur  as  rci 
*ed  or  has  been  fonnd  by  diligent  search.  _ 

ttajf  S,  1604.  Abrahau  LincolJ 

On  April  28th,  the  President  sent  to  Congress  the  n 
vring  Message,  which  sufficiently  explains  itself  :- 
'  (A«  ffonorable  SenaU  and  Hoiiie  of  Sepreienlathu  : 
L   lisve  tiie  honor  to  transmit  herewith  an  address  to  t]io  President 
t   United  States,  and  tliroogb  him  to  both  nouses  of  Congress,  ( 
hdition  of  the  people  of  East  Tennessee,  and  asking  tbcir  atteutiofl 
•  necessity  for  some  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  thai 
C  and  whicli  address  is  presented  by  the  Comniittco  or  Organizatfl 
D«d  "Tlie  East   Tennessee  Relief   AMOcialinn."     Deeply   con: 
■S  Uie  condition  of  those  most  loyal  people,  I  am  unprepared  t 
T  ■pecific  recommendation  for  their  relief     The  military  is  doing,  I 
fll  oontinne  to  do,  the  beat  for  them  within  its  power. 
V^aents  that  tlie  construction  of  a  direct  railroad  ( 
i^Ween  Knoxville  and  Cincinnati,  by  way  of  Central  Kentucky,  i 
•••If  great  consequence  in  the  present  emergency.    Itni.iy  here 
kiMdthat  in  my  Annaal  Message  of  December,  ISfil,  such  niilroud 
AOMioQ  wa»  racommended.     I  liow  add  that,  with  the  lieui-ty  ci. 
noce  of  Congress,  I  would  yet  be   pluusuil  to   construct  Iliu  road,  1 
ftrtta  relief  of  those  people  and  fur  its  continuing  military  ijiiiionanl 
Adhahau  LlvcoliT 

Other  matters  engrossing  the  attention  of  Congrpss.  I 
leflnite  action  was  taken  upon  the  subject  thus  referred  I 
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A  bill  was  passed  on  March  2d,  restoring  the  grade  o^f 
Lieutenant-General,  and  General  Grant  was  appointed  W_v 
the  President,  with  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  to  that  office: — ', 
and  invested  with  the  command  of  the  armies  of  tl^-e 
United  States. 

The  commission  was  handed  by  the  President  to  Geiz^- 
eral  Grant,  at  the  White  House,  on  the  9th  of  MaroL  ; 
and  as  he  gave  it,  he  thus  addi*essed  him  : — 

Geneual  Grant: — ^The  expression  of  the  nation's  approbation  of  wht«t 
you  have  already  done,  and  its  reliance  on  you  for  what  reinwns  to  d^ 
in  the  existing  great  struggle,  is  now  presented  with  this  co.mmissi on.  con- 
stituting you  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

With  this  high  honor,  devolves  on  you  an  additional  responsibility.  A.a 
the  country  herein  trusts  you,  so,  under  God,  it  will  sustain  yon.  I 
scarcely  need  add,  that  witli  what  I  here  speak  for  the  country,  goes  my 
own  hearty  personal  concurrence. 

General  Grant  responded  as  follows : — 

Mb.  President: — I  accept  this  commission,  with  gratitude  for  U>«^ 
high  honor  conferred. 

With  the  aid  of  the  noble  armies  that  have  fought  on  so  many  fiells 
for  ovir  common  country,  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  not  to  di^ppoiut 
your  expectations. 

I  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibilities  now  devolving  on  me,  a^d 
I  know  that  if  they  are  met,  it  will  bo  due  to  those  armies ;  and  abov*^ 
all,  to  the  favor  of  that  Providence  whicli  leads  both  nations  and  mea. 

Gen.  Grant  announced  his  assumption  of  commat^^ 
under  this  appointment  by  a  General  Order,  issued  ^ 
Nashville  on  the  17th  of  March. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1863,  as  the  terms  ^^ 
service  of  many  of  the  volunteer  forces  were  about     ^^ 
expire,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  for  thr"^^^ 
hundred  thousand  volunteers.      The  military  succes^'^^ 
of  the  season  had  raised  the  public  courage  and  inspir^^ 
new  confidence  in  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  for  t^^^' 
preservation  of  the  Union ;   it  was  believed,  therefor*^' 
that  an  appeal  for  volunteers  would  be  responded    ^^ 
with   alacrity,   and  save  the  necessity  for  a  resort    'to 
another  draft.    The  proclamation  was  as  follows : — 
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A  PROCLAMATION. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

frenSy  the  term  of  service  of  part  of  the  volunteer  forces  of  the 
I  States  will  expire  during  the  coming  year;  and,  toJiereas,  in  addi- 

0  the  men  by  the  present  draft,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  call  out 
hundred  thousand  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years  or  during  the 
lot,  however,  exceeding  three  years :  Now,  therefore,  I  Abraham 
n.  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
tmd  navy  thereof,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when 
into  actual  service,  do  issue  this  my  proclamation,  calling  upon  the 
nors  of  the  diflerent  States  to  raise,  and  have  enlisted  into  the 

1  States  service,  for  the  various  companies  and  regiments  in  the 
rom  their  respective  States,  the  quotas  of  three  hundred  thousand 

irther  proclaim  that  all  the  volunteers  thus  called  out  and^duly 

d  shall  receive  advance  pay,  premium,  and  bounty,  as  heretofore 

nnicated  to  the   Governors  of   States  by  the  War  Department 

ch  the  Provost-Marshal  GcneraVs  office,  by  special  letters. 

rther  proclaim  that  all  volunteers  received  under  this  call,  as  well  as 

tiers  not  heretofore  credited,  shall  be  duly  credited  and  deducted 

iie  quotas  established  for  the  next  draft. 

rther  proclaim  that  if  any  State  shall  fail  to  raise  the  quota  as- 

to  it  by  the  "War  Department  under  this  call,  then  a  draft  for  the 
ncy  in  said  quota  shall  be'  made  in  said  State,  or  in  the  district? 
3  State,  for  their  due  proportion  of  said  quota,  and  the  said  draft 
jommenco  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1864. 

I  I  further  proclaim  that  nothing  in  this  proclamation  shall  inter- 
rith  existing  orders,  or  with  those  which  may  be  issued  for  the 
it  draft  in  the  States  whore  it  is  now  in  progress,  or  where  it  has 
t  been  commenced. 

quotas  of  tlio  States  and  districts  will  be  assijrncd  by  the  War  Do- 
ent  through  the  Provost- Marshal  Genorara  office  due  regard  being 
r  the  men  heretofore  furnished,  wliether  by  volunteering  or  draft- 
ind  the  recruiting  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  such 
:tions  as  have  been  or  may  be  issued  by  that  Department, 
ssuing  this  proclamation,  I  address  myself  not  only  to  the  Govem- 
the  several  States,  but  also  to  the  good  and  loyal  people  thcreol. 
ng  them  to  lend  their  cheei*ful,  willing,  and  effective  aid  to  the 
res  thus  adopted,  with  a  view  to  re-enforce  our  victorious  army 
I  the  field,  and  brirg  our  needful  military  operations  to  a  prosper- 
d,  thus  closing  forever  the  fountains  of  sedition  and  civil  war. 
witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
United  States  to  be  alTixed. 
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A  bill  was  passed  on  March  2d5  restoring  the  grade  o  d 
Lieutenant-General,  and  General  Grant  was  appointed  h-^^ 
the  President,  with  the  assent  of  the  Senate,  to  that  offic( — :=, 
and  invested  with  the  command  of  the  armies  of  th_  -^ 
United  States. 

The  commission  was  handed  by  the  President  to  Gea^- 
eral  Grant,  at  the  Wliite  House,  on  the  9th  of  Maroli 
and  as  he  gave  it,  he  thus  addressed  him  : — 

Geneual  Grant  : — The  expression  of  the  nation's  approbation  of  whsa  t 
you  have  already  done,  and  its  reliance  on  you  for  what  remains  to  &.^^ 
in  the  existing  great  struggle,  is  now  presented  with  this  commission,  con  - 
stituting  you  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

With  this  high  honor,  devolves  on  you  an  additional  responsibihtj.  Ajs 
the  country  herein  trusts  you,  so,  under  God,  it  will  sustain  yon.  T 
scarcely  need  add,  that  with  what  I  here  speak  for  the  country,  goes  my 
own  hearty  personal  concurrence. 

General  Grant  responded  as  follows : — 

Mb.  Pkesidknt: — I  accept  this  commission,  with  gratitude  for  th*5 
high  honor  conferred. 

With  the  aid  of  the  noble  armies  that  hare  fought  on  so  many  fiells 
for  our  common  country,  it  will  be  my  earnest  endeavor  not  to  dibappoiut      . 
your  expectations. 

I  feel  the  full  weight  of  the  responsibilities  now  devolving  on  me,  ancl 
I  know  that  if  they  are  met,  it  will  bo  due  to  those  armies;  and  abov'«3 
all,  to  the  favor  of  that  Providence  which  leads  both  nations  and  men. 

Gen.  Grant  announced  his  assumption  of  commaiK-^ 
under  this  appointment  by  a  General  Order,  issued  a-^ 
Nashville  on  the  17th  of  March. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1863,  as  the  terms  <^^ 
service  of  many  of  the  volunteer  forces  were  about  ^^ 
expire,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  for  thr^^ 
hundred  thousand  volunteers.      The  military  succes^^^ 
of  the  season  had  raised  the  public  courage  and  inspix'^^ 
new  confidence  in  the  final  issue  of  the  contest  for  i:^**"' 
preservation  of  the  Union ;   it  was  believed,  therefo^*^' 
that  an  appeal  for  volunteers  would  be  responded     *^ 
with  alacrity,   and  save  the  necessity  for  a  resort     *^ 
another  draft.    The  proclamation  was  as  follows : — 
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A  PROCLAMATION. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas^  the  term  of  service  of  part  of  the  volunteer  forces  of  the 
lited  States  will  expire  during  the  coming  year;  and,  whereaSy  in  addi- 
n  to  the  men  hj  the  present  draft,  it  is  deemed  expedient  to  call  out 
•ee  hundred  thousand  volunteers  to  serve  for  three  years  or  during  the 
IT,  not,  however,  exceeding  three  years :  Now,  therefore,  I  Ahraham 
icoln.  President  of  tlie  United  States,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
ny  and  navy  thereof,  and  of  the  militia  of  the  several  States  when 
Jed  into  actual  service,  do  issue  this  my  proclamation,  calling  upon  the 
•▼emors  of  the  different  States  to  raise,  and  have  enlisted  into  the 
ited  States  service,  for  the  various  companies  and  regiments  in  the 
Id  from  their  respective  States,  the  quotas  of  three  hundred  thousand 

[  further  proclaim  that  all  the  volunteers  thus  called  out  and^duly 
listed  shall  receive  advance  pay,  premium,  and  bounty,  as  heretofore 
nmunicated  to  the  Governors  of  States  by  the  War  Department 
*ough  the  Provost-Marshal  GonoraPs  office,  by  special  letters. 
t  further  proclaim  that  all  volunteers  received  under  this  call,  as  well  as 
others  not  heretofore  credited,  shall  be  duly  credited  and  deducted 
vjn  the  quotas  established  for  the  next  draft. 

i  further  proclaim  tliat  if  any  State  shall  fail  to  raise  the  quota  a«- 
med  to  it  by  the  War  Department  under  this  call,  then  a  draft  for  the 
ficiency  in  said  quota  shall  be'  made  in  said  State,  or  in  the  district* 

said  State,  for  their  due  proportion  of  said  quota,  and  the  said  draft 
nil  commence  on  the  5th  day  of  January,  1864. 

-And  I  further  proclaim  that  nothing  in  this  proclamation  shall  inter- 
•«  with  existing  orders,  or  with  those  which  may  be  issued  for  the 
esent  draft  in  the  States  where  it  is  now  in  progress,  or  where  it  has 

t  yet  been  commenced. 

The  quotas  of  the  States  and  districts  will  be  assijrncd  by  the  War  Do* 
Ttment  through  the  Provost- Marshal  GencraPs  office  due  regard  being 
»^  for  the  men  heretofore  furnished,  whether  by  volunteering  or  draft- 
g;  and  the  recruiting  will  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  such 
Btmctions  as  have  been  or  may  be  issued  by  tliut  Department. 

In  issuing  this  proclamation,  I  address  myself  not  only  to  the  Govem- 
^  of  the  several  States,  but  also  to  the  good  and  loyiil  people  thereof, 
voking  them  to  lend  their  cheerful,  willing,  and  eflective  aid  to  t>\o 
easnres  thus  adopted,  with  a  view  to  re-enforce  our  victorious  anny 
>w  in  the  field,  and  brirg  our  needful  military  operations  to  a  prosper- 
18  end,  thus  closing  forever  the  fountains  of  sedition  and  civil  war. 
In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 
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Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this   17th  day  of  October, 
f  L  s  1      1^^3»  ^^^  ^^  ^®  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
sevmth. 

ABRAnAM  Lnrooui. 
By  the  President : 

WiLUAM  n.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

By  tlie  act  of  1861  for  raising  troops,  a  Govenuneot 
bounty  of  one  hundred  dollars  was  paid  to  each  volua* 
teer ;  and  this  amount  had  been  increased  from  time  to 
time,  until  each  soldier  who  had  already  filled  his  tena 
of  service  was  entitled  to  receive  four  hundred  dollara 
on  re-enlisting,  and  each  new  volunteer  three  hundred- 
After  the  President's  proclamation  was  issued,  enlist- 
ments,' especially  of  men  already  in  the  service,  proceeded, 
with  great  rapidity,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  boun- 
ties' threatened  to  be  very  large.  Under  these  circum- 
stances. Congress  adopted  an  amendment  to  the  enrol- 
ment act,  by  which  the  payment  of  all  bounties,  except 
those  authorized  by  the  act  of  1861,  was  to  cease  after 
the  6th  day  of  January.  Both  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  the  Provost-Marshal  General  feared  that  the  effect  of 
this,  when  it  came  to.  be  generally  understood,  would  be 
to  check  the  volunteering,  which  was  then  proceeding  in 
a  very  satisfactory  manner ;  and  on  the  5th  of  January, 
the  day  when  the  prohibition  was  to  take  effect,  the 
President  sent  to  Congress  the  following  communica- 
tion : — 

WABinwoTOir,  January  5, 19^*" 

Gentlemen  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  : 

By  a  joint  resolution  of  your  lionorable  bodies,  approved  Decenc*-^ 
23,  1863,  the  paying  of  bounties  to  veteran  volunteers,  as  now  pract-"^^^ 
by  the  War  Department,  is,  to  the  extent  of  tliree  hundred  doUai 
each  case,  prohibited  after  the  fifth  day  of  the  present  month.  I  ti 
mit  for  your  consideration  a  communication  from  the  Secretary  of 
accompanied  by  one  from  the  Provost-Marshal  General  to  him,  l« 
rolating  to  the  subject  above  mentioned.  I  earnestly  recommend 
this  law  be  so  modified  as  to  allow  bounties  to  be  paid  as  they  now 
at  least  to  the  ensuing  Ist  day  of  February.  I  am  not  without  an: 
lest  I  appear  to  be  importunate  in  thus  recalling  your  attention 
subject  upon  which  you  have  so  recently  acted,  and  nothing  but  a  d.* 
conviction  that  the  public  interest  demands  it  could  induce  me  to  ift-^* 
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the  hazard  of  being  miBnnderetood  on  this  point.     The  Eieciill 
proi-al  was  given  hj  me  to  the  resolution  mentioned,  unil  it 
cloMr  attention  and  a  fuller  knowleilge  of  facts  that  I  feel  constril 
racommend  a  recoDuderation  of  the  subject. 

A.  Lin 

A  resolation  extending  the  paymtnt  of  lioiiiiliB 
accordance  ■with  this  recommendation,  to  the  JiiT 
April,  was  at  once  reported  by  the  Military  CoraB 
of  the  Senate,  and  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Cnnsi 

The  volunteering,  however,  did  not  appear  to  bm 
men  with  sufficient  rapidity,  and  on  the  1st  of  Febii 
1864,  the  President  made  IJie  following  order : 

EucuTtTi  UiHStDH,  i'lbfaary  I 

Ordered,  that  a  draft  for  five  hundred  tlionsand  men,  to  ser 
;wrs  or  during  the  war,  he  made  on  the  10th  day  uf  }Jarc1i  i 
nuBtary  service  of  the  United  States,  eroditing  and  dedncting  thJ 
n  manj  as  maj  have  been  enli«ed  or  drnilod  into  the  servici 
U  daT  of  March,  and  not  heretofore  credited. 

(Signed)  AsRAnAM  Llv 

The  effect  of  this  order  was  not  only  to  stimulate 
nenU,  but  also  to  induce  a  genet's!  application  of  alll 
its  that  could  possibly  be  made,  to  reduce  tli«'  qiiol 
the  different  districts,  and  many  of  them,  befori^-  tliiT 
tune  round,  were  enabled  to  announce  themsdyJ 
tirely  out  of  the  drall.     Partly  on  this  account,  doulB 
t^fbre  the  10th  of  March  came  the  draft  was  iiiileliB 
postponed,  and  on  the  15th  of  March  another  ordeB 
tnade  caUing  for  the  additional  number  of  two  hii 
thousand  men,  "in  order  to  supply  the  Ibrce  rfqni 
« dnfted  for  the  navy,  and  to  provide  an  adequJ 
■TTeforcefor  aU  contingencies."    Tlie  various  dil 
Tere  required  to  fill  their  quotas  by  the  15th  of  ., 
•"d  it  was  announced  that  where  they  had  not  dona 
^wft  would  be  commenced  as  soon  aftei*  that  date  a 
ticable. 
Some  persons  holding  positions  as  consuls  of  f<l 
'  P'^W^ers  having  claimed. to  be  exempt  from  the  diT 
™*t  ground,  the  following  order  was  made  on  the  s 
**•»  Uie  ]9th  of  May   18G4,  the  immediate  occasion 
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being  such  a  claim  on  the  part  of  a  Mr.  Hunt,  a  Consul  • 
Belgium,  at  St.  Louis : — 

« 

It  is  officially  annonnced  bj  the  State  Department  that  citizens  of  t 
United  States  holding  commissions  and  recognized  as  Consuls  of  for«j 
powers,  are  not  bj  law  exempt  from  military  service  if  drafted : 

Therefore  the  mere  enrolment  of  a  citizen  holding  a  foreign  consnli 
will  not  be  held  to  vacate  his  commission,  bat  if  he  shall  be  drafted  1 
exequatur  will  be  revoked  unless  he  shall  have  previously  resigned 
order  that  another  consul  may  be  received. 

An  exequatur  bearing  date  the  8d  day  of  May,  1858,  Laving  beeulm 
to  Charles  Hunt,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  recognizing  him  as  a  Go 
snl  of  Belgium  for  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  declaring  him  free  to  exerel 
and  ei^oy  such  ftinctions,  powers,  and  privileges  as  are  allowed  to  the  cq 
suls  of  the  most  favored  nations  in  the  United  States,  and  the  said  Ha 
having  sought  to  screen  himself  from  his  military  duty  to  his  countij, 
consequence  of  thus  being  invested  with  the  consular  functions  of  a  fo 
eign  power  in  the  United  States,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  the  ii 
Charles  Hunt  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to  continue  in  the  exerd 
of  sdd  functions,  powers,  and  privileges. 

These  are  therefore  to  declare  that  I  no  longer  recognize  the  said  H« 
OS  Consul  of  Belgium,  for  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  will  not  permit  him. 
exercise  or  eivfoy  any  of  the  functions,  powers,  or  privileges  allowed 
consuls  of  that  nation,  and  that  I  do  hereby  wholly  revoke  and  annul  ti 
stud  exequatur  heretofore  given,  and  do  declare  the  same  to  be  absduti 
null  and  void  from  this  day  forward. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  liave  caused  these  letters  to  be  made  patei 
and  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  hereunto  affixed. 
Given  under  my  hand  at  Washington,  this  19th  day  of  May,  in  the  year 

our  Lord  1864,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  Am( 

ica  the  eighty-eighth.  Abraham  Ltncout. 

By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State, 

Recruiting  under  the  order  of  March  15th  continued 
progress,  but  not  with  sufficient  rapidity.  On  the  23d 
April,  the  Governors  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Illinois,  I 
diana,  and  Ohio  tendered  to  the  Government  a  force 
one  hundred  thousand  men  from  those  States,  to  serve  f 
one  hundred  days.  The  proposition  was  accepted,  ai 
on  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Congre 
voted  twenty-five  million  dollars  to  defray  the  expenses 
the  resolution  being  passed  without  debate,  and  by  almo 
unanimous  consent. 
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CHAPTER     XVI. 


MOVEMENTS  TOWARDS  RECONSTRUCTION. 

^ATX  GtoVBKNMKXTS  IN  LOUISIANA  AXD  AbKAXBAS. — DIFFERENCE  OF  ViEWS 
BETWEEN  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  CONOBESS. — TlIE  REBELLION  "IND  LaBOR. — 

The  President  on  Benevolent  Associations. — Advancing  Action 

OONDERIKO  THE  KeGRO  KaOE. — FrEE  StATB  CONSTITUTIONS. 

The  proclamation  wliich  accompanied  tlie  Annual  Mes- 
sage of  the  President  for  1864  embodied  the  first  sugges- 
tions of  the  Administration  on  the  important  subject  of  re- 
constructing the  Governments  of  those  States  which  had 
joined  in  the  secession  movement.    The  matter  had  been 
canvassed  somewhat  extensively  by  the  public  press,  and 
by  prominent  politicians,  in  anticipation  of  the  overthrow 
of  the  rebellion,  and  the  view  taken  of  the  subject  had 
been  determined,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  by  the 
sentiments  and  opinions  of  the  difierent  parties  as  to  the 
o>)ject  and  pur^Dose  of  the  war.     The  supporters  of  the 
Administration  did  not  all  hold  precisely  the  same  ground 
on  this  subject.     As  has  already  been  seen,  in  the  debates 
of  the  Congress  of  1862-3,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
friends  of  the  Government,  in   both  houses,  maintained 
ftat,  by  the  act  of  secession,  the  revolted  States  had  put 
"^emselves  outside  the  pale  of  the  Constitution,  and  were 
^^Hceforth  to  be  regarded  and  treated,  not  as  members  of 
^^^  Union,  but  as  alien  enemies  :  * — that  their  State  organ 

^resideut  Lincoln's  view  of  this  position  is  stated  in  the  following  note  atl- 
^d  by  him  to  the  publishers  of  the  North  American  Review^  which  contained 
'^ide  upon  his  policy  of  administration : — 

^  ExKCUTTTB  Maicbiok,  WABUiiTOTOKf  JaniKtry  1(S,  1864 

■*•—  Cbosot  k,  NicnoLS : 


^     ^^arrunoof :— Tb«  number  for  this  month  and  year  of  the  IZcrth  American  SeviewwaM 

Y    ^  Y^oeiyed,  and  for  which  please  acoept  my  thanka.    Of  course  I  am  not  the  most  impartial 

^^ :  yet,  with  due  allowance  for  this,  I  venturo  to  hope  that  tho  article  eotUled  *Tho  Praal- 

31 
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izations  and  State  boundaries  had  been  expunged  by  then 
own  act ;    and  that  they  were  to  be  readmitted  to  thf" 
jurisdiction  of  tlie  Constitution,  and  to  the  privileges  of 
the  Union,  only  upon  such  tenns  and  conditions  as  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  loyal  States  might  prescribe. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  held  that  the  acts  oi*  secession, 
passed  by  the  several  State  Governments,  were  absolutely 
null  and  void,  and  that  while  the  persons  who  passed 
them,  and  those  who  aided  in  giving  them  effect,  hj 
taking  up  arms  against  the  United  States,  had  rendered 
themselves  liable  individually  to  the  penalties  of  treason, 
they  had  not,  in  any  respect,  changed  the  relations  of 
their  States,  as  such,  to  the  Federal  Government   The 
governments  of  those  States  liad  been  for  a  time  sub- 
verted ;  but  they  might  at  any  time  be  re-established  upon 
a  republican  basis,  under  the  authority  and  protection  of 
the  United  States.     The  proclamation  proceeded,  in  the 
main,  upon  the  latter  theory.    The  President  had  the 
power,  under  the  Constitution,  and  by  specific  legislation 
of  Congress,  to  grant  pardons  upon  such  conditions  as  he 
might  de<mi  expedient.     In  the  exercise  of  this  jwwer, 
President  Lincoln  released  from  legal  penalties  and  re- 
stored to  the  rights  of  citizenship  all,  in  each  State,  witl^ 

dcnt'a  Policy'  "\ri.   bo  of  xshio  to  the  oouutrj.    I  fcnr  I  am  not  worthy  of  all  which  i»tlKTif** 

kinilly  said  of  wct  personally. 

"The  ^eurcnt*'.'  uf  twilvc  line!*,  ooinriiencinc  at  the  top  of  p?MJo  2r*2. 1  cniild  wi*Iilobe»»* 

I'xartly  what  It  is.     In  what  is  thcro  expn  ssc'l.  the  writer  has  iint  corn  ctiy  un«lrrst«KHl  n*  *• 

have  never  ha'l  a  theory  that  secession  cuiild  absolve  States  or  people  from  their  ubHpali**- 

rroclscly  the  contrary  is  a«»serted  in  the  innu;;ural  address;  and  it  was  l»erauM  of  my  l^Mi** 

the  continuation  «»f  thi)»c  ohUgationA  that  I  was  puzzled,  for  a  time,  as  to  denying  th«  I*** 

righttt  of  those  eirlren.H  who  n-m.-iined  Individually  innocent  of  treaRt>n  w  nibcl'iun.    Butlax*^- 

no  more  now  than  to  merely  call  attention  to  this  point 

*'  Yours  respectfully, 

"A.  LiJtcM*- 

Tlie  sentence  referred  to  by  Mr.  Lincoln  is  ns  follows: — 

"  Kvon  so  long  ago  as  when  Mr.  Lincoln,  not  yet  convinced  of  the  dan^r  and  mapiiUrf*** 
the  crisis  was  «.ndeav<»rln2  to  persuade  himself  of  Union  majorities  at  the  Soath.  and  airy** 
a  war  that  was  Imir  iioaiv.  In  tne  hope  of  a  peace  that  would  have  been  all  war,  while  b***'' 
6till  enforcinjj  tho  FuRitivc  Slave  law,  under  aomo  theory  thut  secessiun,  h<iwcver  It  mlgbt*^' 
&^dvc  Stales  from  their  «>blij:ati'>ns,  could  not  esf'hent  them  of  their  claims  under  the  Con*'*''^' 
tlon,  ard  that  5lavrh«»ld»TS  in  rf!»elli.»n  had  ah»ne.  uinonj;  inorUils,  the  priviie.;.?  of  havinc  tJ'*-' 
Chke  f.nd  oAtlncr  it  at  the  same  time. — the  enemies  of  froe  goi-crnmeni  were  strirint;  to  [wt****^ 
the  people  that  tho  war  was  an  abolition  crusade.    To  rebel  without  reason  wa»  prw«*ltini**  •* 
»<nc  of  the  rights  of  man,  while  it  was  carefully  kept  out  of  sight  that  to  cnppreu  r^b*ltt* 
tlic  Or8t<lnty  of  fovcmmeot^ 
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errtain  specified  exceptions,  who  eliould  take  and  alJ 
y  a  prescribed  oath ;  and  then  lie  proclaimed  1 
lOse  to  recognize  them  as  the  citizens  of  such  State,  il 
8  alone  competent  to  organize  and  carry  on  the  Iti 
ovemment ;  and  he  pledged  the  power  of  the  GenJ 
tovemmentto  protect  such  republican  State  Grovernmel 
8  they  might  establish,  "against  invasion,  aad  agaiB 
.omestic  violence."  By  way  of  precaution  again: 
iBorpation  of  power  by  strangers,  lie  insisted  on  the  sJ 
nalificationa  for  voting  as  had  been  required  by  the  < 
Htntion  and  laws  of  the  State  previous  to  sfiression  ■ 
ad  to  provide  against  usurpation  of  power  by  an  infl 
ifficant  minority,  he  also  required  that  the  iitjw  gova 
nent  should  be  elected  hy  at  least  one-tentli  as  mJ 
roters  as  had  voted  in  the  State  at  the  Presidential  eB 
ion  of  1860.  In  the  oath  which  he  imposed  as  esaenS 
Bcitizenship,  the  President  required  a  pledge  to  !^nstl 
he  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  laws  of  CM 
pees,  and  the  Executive  proclamations  and  acts  on  T 
nbject  of  slaverj',  so  long  and  so  far  as  the  same  shoa 
lot  be  declared  invalid  and  of  no  binding  obligation  \ 
de  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  These  were  I 
mndations  of  the  broad  and  substantial  basis  laid  by  I 
■resident  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  re  J 
kthshment  of  loyal  republican  governments  in  the  el 
laj  seceded  States. 
"Variona  indications  in  the  Southern  States  had  satisti 
te  President  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  work  of  1 
»H8tmction  might  safely  and  wisely  be  thus  commenel 
»  Tennessee,  where  the  rebels  had  never  maintained  ei 
srmanent  foothold,  but  where  the  Government  at  Wa 
^ton  had  found  it  necessary  to  commit  the  local  authl 
y  to  Andrew  Johnson,  as  Provisional  Governor,  thi 
■d  been  a  very  strong  party  in  favor  of  restoring  \~ 
tUetoits  former  position  as  a  member  of  the  Fedel 
nion.  But  in  Louisiana  the  movements  in  the  Ba| 
Itectioii  had  been  earlier  and  more  decided  than  i 
her  Southern  State.  The  occupation  of  New  Orlei 
y  the  National  forces,  and  the  advent  of  General  Ball 
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B  commander  of  that  IfiUtaiy  Bepartmenti  cm  ttia  Iflt 
ifay,  18629  speedily  satisfied  a  yery  oonsidMable  poi^ 
of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  property  at  stake  in  tbe  c 
and  State,  that  the  rebel  authority  could  never  be  reston 
There  were,  however,  even  among  professed  Unioiiifl 
many  who  devoted  their  time  and  energy  rather  to  ca^ 
ing  at  the  measures  which  the  (Government  felt  itm 
called  upon  to  pursue,  and  to  the  promotion  and  adoptk 
of  their  individual  views,  than  to  cordial  co-opemtion  iril 
the  President  in  his  efforts  to  re-establish  the  fomu  c 
civil  government  upon  a  proper  basis.  It  was  in  vum 
to  such  a  complaint  that  the  President  wrote  the  follon 
inglrter:— 

OuTUBMT  BuLUTT,  Esq.,  New  Orleaiu,  La. : 

Sir  : — ^The  copy  of  a  letter  addreflsed  to  yonnelf  bj  Kr.  Thomai  J.Di 
rant  haa been  shown  to  rae.   The  writer  appears  to  be  an  aUe,  adispafl^ 
ate,  and  an  entirely  sincere  man.    The  first  part  of  the  letter  Is  dero^ 
to  an  effort  to  show  that  the  secession  ordinance  of  Louisiana  was  ado^ 
against  the  will  of  the  rai^ority  of  the  people.    This  is  probably  tme,' 
in  that  fact  maj  be  fonnd  some  instraction.    Why  did  tiiey  allow  the 
dinance  to  go  into  effect?    Wliy  did  they  not  exert  themselreef 
stand  passive  and  allow  themselves  to  be  trodden  down  by  a  mine 
Why  did  they  not  hold  popular  meetings,  and  have  a  convention  of 
own  to  express  and  enforce  the  tme  sentiments  of  the  State?    If  j 
ganization  was  against  them,  then  why  not  do  this  now  that  the 
States  army  is  present  to  protect  them  ?    The  paralyser — ^the  deac 
— of  the  Government  in  the  whole  strnggle  is,  that  this  class  of  r 
do  nothing  for  the  Government — nothing  for  themselves,  except  < 
ing  that  the  Ck)vemment  shall  not  strike  its  enemies,  lest  they  b 
by  accident. 

Mr.  Durant  complains  that,  in  various  ways,  the  relation  of  ro 
slave  is  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  our  army ;  and  he  consid 
ticularly  vexations  that  this,  in  part,  is  done  under  cover  of  an  r 
gress,  while  constitutional  guarantees  are  superseded  on  the  pJ 
tary  necessity.    The  truth  is,  that  what  is  done  and  omitted  s 
is  done  and  omitted  on  the  same  military  necessity.    It  is  a  mi 
sity  to  have  men  aud  money ;  and  wo  cannot  get  either,  in  sn 
bers  or  amounts,  if  we  keep  from  or  drive  from  our  lines  sla^ 
them. 

Mr.  Durant  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  pressure  in  this  dir 
my  efforts  to  hold  it  within  bounds,  till  he,  and  snch  as  he,  i 
to  help  themselves. 
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I  Am  not  posted  to  speak  umlentaudingly  on  the  pablio  regnlatio: 
hich  Mr.  Dnrant  compliuna.    If  esperience  shows  any  of  thoin 
rong,  let  tbem  be  set  right.     I  think  I  can  pcrceivo  in   tho  frceiloti 
mle  whicli  Mr,  Durnnt  urges,  that  ho  would  relieve  both  frieiidsB 
leinies  from  tlie  pressure  nt'  the  lilockade.     By  this  he  would  m 
aemj'  more  effectivelj  tha:)  the  enemy  is  able  Co  serve  liimself. 

1  do  not  say  or  belieru  that  to  serve  the  enemy  ia  the  jiurpose  ofl 
larant,  or  that  he  is  conscious  of  any  purposes  other  than  iLutiouall 
atriutic  ones.  Still,  if  there  were  a  class  of  men  who,  ha\-itig  n 
t  tides  in  the  contest,  were  anxious  only  to  have  qniet  and  con 
hent^elves  while  it  rages,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  victorious  sidi 
nd  of  it,  without  loss  tu  themselves,  their  advice  an  to  the  niudo  of  | 
noting  the  contest  would  ho  precisely  such  as  his. 

lie  speaks  of  no  duty,  apparently  thinks  of  none,  resting  upon  ll 
s«n.  lie  even  thinks  it  injurious  to  the  Union  cause  that  they  shoi 
sAtrained  in  trade  and  passage,  without  taking  Mdcs.  They  are  to 
either  a  sai[  nor  a  pump — live  merely  |ias»engorB  ("  dead-heads  "  nt 
— tu  bo  carried  snug  and  dry  tijroughout  the  storni  and  safely  lunded 
de  up.  Nay,  more— even  a  mutineer  is  tu  go  nntouelied,  lest  these  sii 
kSKDgers  rci'civQ  an  accidental  wound. 

Of  course,  the  rebelliou  will  never  lie  Bn|>presged  in  Loui^ianu.  il 
rvifessed  Union  men  there  will  neittier  help  to  do  it,  nor  permit  the  < 
"ziDient  to  do  it  without  their  help. 

2Iov,  I  think  the  true  remedy  is  very  different  from  what  ts  siig^<l 
r  Ur.  Duront.  It  docs  not  lie  in  rounding  the  rough  angles  of  the  I 
>t  in  removing  the  necessity  for  the  war.  The  people  of  Louisiana,! 
■isih  protection  to  person  and  property,  have  but  to  reach  furtti  \ 
^XiA»  and  take  it.  Let  them  in  good  fuith  ruinaugurste  tliu  i^ii 
■ority  an^  set  up  a  State  Government  conforming  thereto  under  the  I 
l^ition.  They  know  how  to  do  it,  and  can  have  the  protection  ol 
"any  while  doing  it.  The  army  will  bo  withdrawn  so  soon  us  such  W 
'nment  can  dispense  with  its  presence,  and  the  jieople  of  the  StatJ 
'fcn,  upon  the  old  terms,  govern  themselves  to  their  own  liking. 
***J  simple  and  easy, 

-Xf  they  will  not  do  this,  if  they  prefer  to  hazard  all  for  the  s. 
**t-oying  the  Guverument.  it  is  for  thuin  to  consider  whether  it  is 
4«  I  will  surrender  the  Government  to  save  them  from  losing  alll 
"^j  decline  what  I  suggest,  you  will  scarcely  need  to  ask  what  1 
k_ 

^What  would  you  do  in  my  portion?  Would  you  drop  the  wa 
'  «>r  would  ;on  prosecute  it  in  future  with  elder-stalk  squirh 
Wli  rose-water?  Would  you  deal  lighter  blows  rather  tlm 
^^•1    Would  you  give  up  the  contest  leaving  every  nvailablu  i 

2  aia  in  oo  boosttiil  mood.  I  shall  not  do  more  than  I  can,  but  1  | 
•  all  I  can  to  save  the  Government,  which  is  my  sworn  duty  a 
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my  penonal  indmatioiL    I  ihcll  do  Bathing  ki  tuih^    Whtfil  dtdtvifbi 
U  too  vast  for  malidoiu  dealing.  Yours  tot j  tmlj,  -  - 

A.  Ijarooui. 

dispositi^ 


to  exert  themselves  for  the  re-establishment  of  fonbeit 
civil  relations  increased,  and  preparations  were  accord- 
ingly made  to  hold  an  ejection  in  the  &11  of  that  yeax  fx 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  Gtenenl 
Shepley  had  been  appointed  MiUtaiy  Governor  of  thei 
State,  and  to  him  the  President,  in  November,  addressed 
the  following  letter  on  that  subject : — 

Sjutuunv  llAMitoii,  WAMoaoftoK^  Jfommtkw  SI,  IML 

Dbab  8ib: — ^Dr.  Eennedy,  bearer  of  thia,  has  aome  apprehenaloii  tiiaft 
Federal  offioen,  not  citizens  of  Louisiana,  may  be  set  np  as  candidates  ftr 
Congress  in  that  State.  In  my.  Tie w  there  coold  be  no  possible  object  in 
snoh  an  election.  We  do  not  particnlarly  need  members  of  Congress  fbrn 
those  States  to  enable  us  to  get  along  with  legislation  here.  What  we  do 
want  is  the  condnsive  evidence  that  respectable  citizens  of  Louisiana  are 
wilUng  to  be  members  of  Congress  and  to  swear  support  to  the  C0n8tit%> 
Hon,  and  that  other  respectable  citizens  there  are  willing  to  vote  for  thea 
and  send  them.  To  send  a  parcel  of  Northern  men  here  as  representa- 
tives, elected,  as  would  be  understood  (and  perhaps  really  so),  at  the  point 
of  the  bayonet,  would  be  disgraceful  and  outrageous ;  and  were  I  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress  here,  I  would  vote  against  admitting  any  such  man  to  a 

seat.  Yours,  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 
Hon.  G.  F.  Shspley. 

The  election  was  held,  and  Messrs.  Flanders  and  Haho 
were  chosen  and  admitted  to  their  seats  at  the  ensuing 
session,  as  has  been  already  seen. 

On  the  23d  of  May,  1863,  the  various  Union  associations 
of  New  Orleans  applied  to  the  MDitary  Governor  of  th^ 
State  for  authority  to  call  a  convention  of  the  loyal  citi- 
zens of  Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  State 
Constitution,  and  of  re-establishing  civil  govemmeni 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  What  thej 
especially  desired  of  him  was  that  he  should  order  a  regis- 
tration of  the  loyal  voters  of  the  State,  and  appoint  com- 
missioners of  registration  in  each  parish  to  register  the 
names  of  all  citizens  who  should  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
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iance  to  the  Constttntian  of  the  United  States,  and  r 
iate  allegiance  to  the  rebel  Confederacy.  Gen^>ial  SliB 
sy,  in  reply,  recognized  fully  the  great  importance  of  W 
ifopoaed  moveraent,  but  thought  it  of  the  utmost  c 
[uence  that  it  should  proceed  as  the  spontaneous  acti 
ho  people  of  the  State,  without  the  slightest  ajipeanil 
»  suspicion  of  having  been  in  any  degree  the  lesultB 
military  dictation.  He  consented  to  provide  for  tl 
tation  of  sacli  voters  as  might  voluntarily  come  forwB 
for  the  purpose  of  being  eni-olled,  but  deferiL'd  aclT 
ipon  the  other  points  submitted  to  him  until  he  couldB 
eive  definite  instructions  on  the  subject  from  the  GovtT 
oent  at  Washington. 

In  June,  a  committee  of  planters,  recognizing  the  i 
(riety  of  some  movement  for  the  re-establishment  of  cl 
■Uthority  in  the  State,  and  not  concuning  in  the  polic4 
boBe  who  proposed  to  form  a  new  constitutioa,  appi 
t>  the  President,  asking  him  to  grant  a  full  recop;uitioi| 
he  rights  of  the  State  as  they  existed  before  the  actI 
ecesaion,  so  that  they  might  i-etuni  to  their  allegial 
'Qder  the  old  Constitution  of  the  State,  and  tliat  lie  wcf 
>der  an  election  for  State  officers,  to  be  held  on  thel 
fonday  of  November. 

To  tills  application  the  President  made  the  follovJ 
*ply:- 

OE!(TLB9iBn  I — SincB  receiviuj;  vuur  letter,  rolinbla  inforitiatioal 
Mched  me  thnt  a  respbctuble  portion  uf  the  IjOiiisinna  people 
>n«tid  tlieir  State  Conatitution,  nnd  contemplnte  holding  a  conveiitioH 
hmt  otgect.  The  fact  atone,  it  aeems  to  nic,  is  sufficient  reoj^i 
leiicral  Governniaut  shonld  not  give  the  committee  tlio  autlioritJ 
i*ek  to  act  under  the  existing  State  Constitution.  I  inu;  add,  that  ^ 
Ido  not  perceive  bow  such  a  committee  could  facilitate  onrmilitar/ol 
IImis  in  Louisiana,  I  reallj  apprehend  it  might  be  so  nsed  ue  to  embaT 
ftam. 

Ah  to  an  election  to  be  held  in  November,  tliere  is  abundant  ti 

•W  aaj  order  or  proclamation  from  mo  just  now.     The  peojile  c 

ua  bIuII  not  lock  au  opportnuit?  for  a  fair  election  for  botli  Fedemfl 

SWa  officers  by  want  of  any  thing  within  my  power  to  givu  them.  F 

Yoar  obedient  servaot, 

J.Lin 
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After  the  appearance  of  the  President's  proclamation, 
the  movement  towards  reconstruction  in  Louisiana  as- 
sumed greater  consistency,  and  was  carried  forward  with 
greater  steadiness  and  strength.  On  the  8th  of  January 
a  very  large  Free  State  Convention  was  held  at  New 
Orleans,  at  which  resolutions  were  adopted  indorsing  all 
the  acts  and  proclamations  of  the  President,  and  urgii^ 
the  inmiediate  adoption  of  measures  for  the  restoi'ation  of 
the  State  to  its  old  place  in  the  Union.  On  the  11th,  Gen 
eral  Banks  issued  a  proclamation,  appointing  an  election 
for  State  officers  on  the  22d  of  February,  who  were  to  be 
installed  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  another  election  foi 
delegates  to  a  convention  to  revise  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  on  the  fii*st  Monday  in  April.  The  old  Constitution 
and  laws  of  Louisiana  were  to  be  observed,  except  so  fai 
as  they  relate  to  slavery,  "which,"  said  Greneral  Banks, 
' '  being  inconsistent  with  the  present  condition  of  public 
affairs,  and  plainly  inapplicable  to  any  class  of  persons 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  must  be  suspended,  and 
they  are  now  declared  inoperative  and  void."  The  oatl 
of  allegiance  required  by  the  President  in  his  proclama- 
tion, with  the  condition  affixed  to  the  elective  franchise 
by  the  Constitutii^n  of  Louisiana,  was  prescribed  as  con 
stituting  the  qualifications  of  voters. 

Under  this  order,  parties  were  organized  for  the  elec 
tion  of  State  officers.  The  friends  of  the  National  Gov 
ernment  were  divided,  and  two  candidates  were  put  ir 
nomination  for  Governor,  Hon.  Michael  Halin  being  th< 
regular  nominee,  and  representing  tlie  supporters  of  tlu 
policy  of  the  President,  and  Hon.  B.  F.  Flanders  beinj 
put  in  nomination  by  those  who  desired  a  more  radica 
policy  than  the  President  had  proposed.  Both  took  verj 
decided  ground  against  the  continued  existence  of  slaverj 
within  the  State.  Hon.  C.  Roselius  was  nominated  bj 
that  portion  of  the  people  who  concurred  in  the  wish  fo] 
the  return  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union,  and  were  Avilling  tc 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the  President, 
but  who  nevertheless  disapproved  of  the  general  policy 
of  the  Administration,  especially  on  the  subject  of  sla- 
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rery.     The  election  resulted   in  the   election   of  Mr. 
Qihn. 

The  following  letter  was  written  by  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
congratulate  him  on  his  election : — 

EzBOUTXTK  Mxxsiox,  Wasbixotoit,  March  IS.  1861 

Hon.  Michael  Haiin  : 

My  Dear  Sir : — I  congratulate  you  on  having  fixed  your  name  in  history 
18  the  first  Free-State  Governor  of  I^uisiana.  Now  yon  are  about  to  have  a 
oanventioD,  which,  among  other  things,  will  probably  define  the  elective 
franchise.  I  barely  suggest,  for  your  private  consideration,  whether  some 
of  tlie  colored  people  may  not  be  let  in,  as,  for  instance,  the  very  intelli- 
gent, and  especially  those  who  have  fought  gallantly  in  our  ranks.  They 
▼ould  probably  help,  in  some  trying  time  to  come,  to  keep  the  jewel  of 
liberty  in  the  family  of  freedom.    But  this  is  only  a  suggestion,  not  to  the 

public,  but  to  you  alone.  Truly  yours, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Hahn  was  inaugurated  as  Governor  on  the  4th  of 
Ma.Tch.  On  tlie  15th  he  was  clothed  with  the  powers 
pi^viously  exercised  by  General  Banks,  as  militarj''  gov- 
enxor,  by  the  following  order  from  the  President : — 

ExxcunvK  Mansion,  Wasuinoton,  March  IS,  lS6i. 
^^  Excellency  Mien AKL  Hahn,  Governor  of  Louiaiana : 

Cntil  farther  orders,  you  are  hereby  invested  with  the  powers  exercised 
fli^liierto  by  the  military  governor  of  Louisiana. 

Yours  truly, 

Abbaham  Lincoln. 

On  March  16th,  Governor  Hahn  issued  a  proclamation, 
notifying  the  electors  of  the  State  of  the  election  for  del- 
^S^tes  to  the  convention  previously  ordered  by  General 
Kaa-nks. 

TIhe  party  which  elected  Governor  Hahn  succeeded  also 
^  electing  a  large  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  con- 
"^^ution,  which  met  in  New  Orleans  on  the  6th  of  April. 
^^  the  11th  of  May  it  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  seventy  to  six- 
*^^ii,  a  clause  of  the  new  Constitution,  by  which  slavery 
^^^s  forever  abolished  in  the  State.  The  Constitution  was 
^.  ^pted  on  the  5th  of  September,  by  a  vote  of  six  thousand 
^^Sht  hundred  and  thirty- six  to  one  thousand  five  hun- 
^*"''^  and  sixty-six. 

^reat  umbrage  was  taken  at  these  proceedings  by  some 
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of  the  best  friends  of  the  cause,  as  if  there  had  betm  an 
unauthorized  and  unjustifiable  interference  on  the  jyart  of 
the  President,  so  that  this  Constitution  and  this  State 
Crovernment,  though  nominally  the  work  of  the  people, 
were  in  reality  only  his.  That  this  was  a  mistake,  the 
following  letter,  written  in  August,  1863,  is  suflBcient 
proof : — 

ExJKxmrm  MAjmoH,  Waiuxvgton,  Auffust  0^  1361 

My  deab  GsNEiiAX  Banks  : 

While  I  very  well  know  what  I  would  be  glad  for  Louisiana  to  <lo,  it 
is  quite  a  ditfcront  thing  for  me  to  assume  direction  of  the  matter.  I 
would  bo  glad  for  her  to  make  a  new  Oonstitution,  recognizing  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  and  adopting  emancipation  in  those  parts  of  tbe 
State  to  which  the  proclamation  does  not  apply.  And  while  she  is  at  it| 
I  think  it  would  not  be  objectionable  for  her  to  adoi)t  some  practical  syt- 
tern  by  which  the  two  races  conld  gradually  live  tliemselvcs  out  of  their 
old  relation  to  each  other,  and  both  come  out  better  prepared  for  the 
new.  Education  for  young  blacks  should  be  inchided  in  the  plan.  After 
all,  the  power  or  element  of  *^  contract  **  may  be  sufficient  for  this  prohar 
tionary  period,  and  by  its  simplicity  and  flexibility  may  be  the  better. 

As  an  anti-slavery  man,  I  have  a  motive  to  desire  emancipation  which 
pro-slavery  men  do  not  have ;  but  even  they  have  strong  enough  reason 
to  thus  place  themselves  again  under  the  shield  of  the  Union,  and  to  thu 
perpetually  hedge  against  tlio  recurrence  of  the  scenes  through  wliicb  we 
are  now  passing. 

Governor  Sliepley  has  informed  me  that  Mr.  Durant  is  now  talking  a 
registry,  with  a  view  to  the  election  of  a  Constitutional  C(>nveniiou  ill 
Louisiana.     This,  to  uie,  appears  proper.      If  such  convention  were  U> 
ask  my  views,  I  could  ])resont  little  else  than  what  I  now  say  ti»  you.    i 
think  the  thing  should  be  pushed  forward,  so  that,  if  possible,  its  mature 
work  may  reach  here  by  the  meeting  of  Congress. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  I  shall  not,  in  any  event,  retract  the  Enian' 
cipation  Proclamation;  nor,  as  Executive,  ever  return  to  .slavery  mf 
person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclanmtion,  or  by  any  of  the 
acts  of  Congress. 

If  Louisiana  shall  send  members  to  Congress,  their  admission  to  seats 
will  depend,  as  you  know,  upon  the  respective  Houses,  and  not  upon  tlie 
President.        ♦        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

Yours,  very  truly, 
(Signed)  A.  Ll^•coL^^ 

In  Arkansas,  where  a  decided  Union  feeling  had  exist- 
ed from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  the  appearance  of 
the  proclamation  was  the  signal  for  a  movement  to  bring 
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^  State  Ijack  into  the  Union.  On  the  20th  of  January, 
del^ation  of  citizens  from  that  State  had  an  interview 
ith  the  President,  in  which  they  urged  the  adoption  of 
!rtain  measures  for  the  re-establisliment  of  a  legal  State 
fovemment,  and  especially  the  ordering  of  an  election  for 
tovemor.  In  consequence  of  this  application,  and  in 
abstantial  compliance  with  their  request,  the  President 
rrote  the  following  letter  to  General  Steele,  who  com- 
landed  in  that  Department : — 

ExioUTTTB  Mamsiox,  Waioixotox,  January  £0, 1801 

dlJor-General  Stsblb  : 

8ondrj  citizens  of  the  State  of  Arkansas  petition  me  that  an  election 
uj be  held  in  that  State,  at  which  to  elect  a  Governor;  that  it  he  as- 
tuned  at  that  election,  and  thenceforward,  that  the  constitution  and  laws 
f  the  State,  as  before  the  rebellion,  are  in  full  force,  except  that  the  cou- 
titntion  is  so  modified  as  to  declare  that  there  shall  be  neither  slavery 
or  involuntary  servitude,  except  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  whereof 
le  |«rty  shall  have  been  duly  convicted ;  that  the  General  Assembly  may 
like  such  provisions  for  the  freed  people  as  shall  recognize  and  declare 
wir  permanent  freedom,  and  provide  for  their  education,  and  which  may 
et  be  construed  as  a  temporary  arrangement  suitable  to  their  condition 
s  ft  laboring,  landless,  and  homeless  class ;  that  said  election  shall  be 
eld  on  the  28th  of  March,  1864,  at  all  the  usual  places  of  the  State,  or  all 
ach  as  voters  may  attend  for  that  purpose ;  that  the  voters  attending  at 
igbto^clock  in  the  morning  of  said  day  may  choose  judges  and  clerks  of 
lection  for  such  purpose ;  that  all  persons  qualified  by  said  constitution 
^  laws,  and  taking  the  oath  presented  in  the  President's  proclamation 
f  December  8,  1868,  either  before  or  at  the  election,  and  none  others, 
ifty  be  voters;  that  each  set  of  judges  and  clerks  may  make  returns  di- 

*tly  to  you  on  or  before  the  — th  day  of next ;  that  in  all  other 

^pects  said  election  may  be  conducted  according  to  said  constitution 
wllawg;  that  on  receipt  of  said  returns,  when  five  thousand  four  hun- 
^  and  six  votes  shall  have  been  cast,  you  can  receive  said  votes,  anc 
•^Ptain  all  who  shall  thereby  appear  to  have  been  elected ;  that  on  the 

"^^  day  of next,  all  j)ersons  so  appearing  to  have  been  elected, 

"^  shall  appear  before  you  at  Little  Rock,  and  take  the  oath,  to  be  by 
^  severally  administered,  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
^^^  and  said  modified  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Arkan'sas,  may 
*  declared  by  you  qualified  and  empowered  to  enter  immediately 
^^  the  duties  of  the  offices  to  which  they  shall  have  been  respectively 
eoted. 

You  will  please  order  an  election  to  take  place  on  the  28th  of  Marcli. 

^  tad  returns  to  be  made  in  fifteen  days  thereafter. 

A.  Lincoln. 
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Upon  the  return  of  the  delegation  to  Arkansas^  tl 
issued  an  address  to  tlie  people  of  the  State,  urging  th 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  J 
restoring  their  State  to  its  old  prosperity,  and  assnri 
them;  from  personal  observation,  that  the  people  of  t 
Northern  States  would  most  cordially  welcome  th< 
return  to  the  Union.  Meantime,  a  convention  had  i 
sembled  at  Little  Rock,  composed  of  delegates  elect 
without  any  formality,  and  not  under  the  authority  of  t 
General  Government,  and  proceeded  to  form  a  new  Sti 
Constitution,  and  to  fix  a  day  for  an  election. 

Upon  being  informed  of  this,  the  President  seems 
have  sent  orders  to  General  Steele  to  help  on  this  moi 
ment,  and  he  telegraphed  to  the  Provisional  Governme 
as  follows : — 

J.  MUBPUY  : 

My  order  to  General  Steele,  about  an  election,  was  made  in  ignoru 

of  the  action  your  convention  had  taken  or  would  take.    A  8ubseqn< 

letter  directs  General  Steele  to  aid  you  on  your  own  plan,  and  not 

thwart  or  hinder  you.    Show  this  to  him. 

A.  LiNcoix 

He  also  wrote  the  following  letter  to  one  of  the  mc 
prominent  citizens : — 

To  William  Fish  back  : 

When  I  fixed  a  plan  for  an  election  in  Arkansas,  I  did  it  in  ignorai 
that  your  convention  was  at  the  same  work.  Since  I  learned  the  lat 
fact,  I  have  been  constantly  trying  to  yield  my  plan  to  theirs.  I  \a 
sent  two  letters  to  General  Steele,  and  three  or  four  dispatches  to  you  t 
others,  saying  that  he  (General  Steele)  must  be  master,  but  that  it  v 
probably  be  best  for  him  to  keep  the  convention  on  its  own  plan.  So 
single  mind  must  be  master,  else  there  will  bo  no  agreement  on  any  thii 
and  General  Steele,  commanding  the  military  and  being  on  the  grou 
is  the  best  man  to  be  that  master.  Even  now  citizens  are  telegraph 
me  to  postpone  the  election  to  a  later  day  than  either  fixed  by  the  c 
mention  or  me.     This  discord  must  be  silenced. 

A.   LlXGOLX 

The  dispatches  to  General  Steele  reached  him  be 
together,  and  only  a  few  days  before  the  day  fixed  1 
the  convention  for  the  election.     All  that  he  did,  thei 
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tore,  was  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  the  people  to 
come  out  and  vote  at  tlie  ensuing  election. 

The  convention  framed  a  constitution  abolishing  sla- 
very, which  was  subsequently  adopted  by  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  people. 

It  also  provided  for  the  election  of  State  officers  on  the 
diy  appointed  for  the  vote  upon  the  constitution ;  and 
the  l^islature  chosen  at  that  election  elected  two  gentle- 
men, Messrs.  Fishback  and  Baxter,  as  United  States 
Senators,  and  also  Representatives.  These  gentlemen 
presented  their  credentials  at  Washington,  whereupon  Mr. 
Sumner  offered  the  following  resolution  in  the  Senate  : — 

Bmked,  That  a  State  pretending  to  secede  from  the  Union,  and  bat- 
tling against  the  General  Government  to  maintain  that  position,  must  be 
Kgfarded  as  a  rebel  State,  subject  to  military  occupation,  and  without 
^presentation  on  this  floor,  until  it  has  been  readmitted  by  a  vote  of  botb 
Hooks  of  Congress ;  and  the  Senate  will  decline  to  entertain  any  appli- 
oition  from  any  such  rebel  State  until  after  such  a  vote  of  both  Houses. 

The  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 

^'ttee,  who,  without  adopting  the  views  of  Mr.  Sumner's 

^solution,  rei)orted  on  the  27tli  of  June  that  on  the  facts  it 

^'d  not  appear  that  the  rebellion  was  so  far  suppressed  in 

-^i^kansas  as  to  entitle  the  State  to  representation  in  Con- 

?i^ss,  and  that  therefore  Messrs.  Fishback  and  Baxter 

^eie  not  entitled  to  seats  as  Senators  from  the  State  of 

'A-X'kansas.    And  the  Senate  on  the  next  day  adopted  their 

'^Jwrt  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  six. 

In  the  House,  meanwhile,  the  Committee  on  Elections,  to 
^X^m  the  application  of  the  Arkansas  members  had  been 
L,  reported  to  postpone  their  admission  until  a  com- 
ssion  could  be  sent  to  inquire  into  and  report  the  facts 
the  election,  and  to  create  a  commission  for  the  exami- 
nation of  all  such  cases.     This  proposition  was,  however, 
^^•xd  on  the  table,  and  the  members  were  not  admitted, 
lis  action  put  to  rest  all  question  of  the  representation 
the  State  in  Congress  till  the  next  session. 
The  cause  of  the  rejection  of  these  Senators  and  Repre- 
***^Titatives  was,  that  a  majority  in  Congress  liad  not  agreed 
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with  the  President  in  reference  to  the  plan  of  reconstrtf 
tion  which  he  proposed.  A  bill  for  the  reconstmcticm  c 
the  States  was  introduced  into  the  Senate,  and  fiiuU. 
passed  both  Houses  on  the  last  day  of  the  session.  ] 
provided  that  the  President  should  appoint,  for  each  o 
the  States  declared  in  rebellion,  a  Provisional  Govemoi 
who  should  be  charged  with  the  civil  administration « 
the  State  until  a  State  Government  should  be  organized,  m 
such  other  civil  officers  as  were  necessary  for  the  civil  ad 
ministration  of  the  State  ;  that  as  soon  as  military  resist 
ance  to  the  United  States  should  be  suppressed  and  fti 
people  had  sufficiently  returned  to  their  obedience,  thi 
Governor  should  make  an  enrolment  of  the  white  mili 
citizens,  specifying  which  of  them  had  taken  the  oath  t( 
support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  if  thoe 
who  had  taken  it  were  a  majority  of  the  persons  enrolled 
he  should  order  an  election  for  delegates  to  a  Gonstito 
tional  Convention,  to  be  elected  by  the  loyal  white  mil 
citizens  of  the  United  States  aged  twenty-one  years  an 
resident  in  the  district  for  which  they  voted,  or  absent: 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  who  had  taken  the  ofti 
of  allegiance  prescribed  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July 
1862 ;  that  this  convention  should  declare,  on  behalf  < 
the  people  of  the  State,  their  submission  to  the  Constituti< 
and  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  adopt  the  foUowii 
provisions,  prescribed  by  Congress  in  the  execution  < 
its  constitutional  duty  to  guarantee  to  every  State  a  i 
publican  form  of  government,  viz. : — 

First, — No  person  who  has  held  or  exercised  any  office,  civil  or  mi 
tary,  except  offices  merely  ministerial  and  military  offices  below  the  gra 
of  colonel.  State  or  Confederate,  under  the  UBurping  power,  shall  vc 
for  or  be  a  member  of  the  Legislature  or  Governor. 

Second. — Involuntary  servitude  is  forever  prohibited,  and  the  freedc 
of  all  persons  is  forever  guaranteed  in  the  State. 

Third. — No  debt.  State  or  Confederate,  created  by  or  under  the  sar 
tion  of  the  usurping  power,  shall  be  recognized  or  paid  by  the  State. 

The  bill  further  provided  that  when  a  constitutic 
containing  these  provisions  should  have  been  framed  b 
the  convention   and  adopted  by  the  popular  vote,  tl 
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Governor  should  certify  that  fact  to  the  President,  who, 
after  ohtaining  the  assent  of  Congress,  should  rt?co<rnize 
this  Grovernraent  so  established  as  the  Government  of  th<- 
State,  and  from  that  date  senators  and  representative's  and 
electors  for  President  and  Vice-President  should  be  elected 
in  the  State.  Further  provisions  were  made  for  tlie  dis- 
solution of  the  convention  in  case  it  should  refuse  to  frame 
a  constitution  containing  the  above  provisions,  and  the 
calling  of  another  convention  by  order  of  the  President 
whenever  he  should  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  ma- 
'  jority  were  willing  to  adopt  them  ;  and  also  for  the  civil 
I  administration  of  the  State  in  the  mean  time,  and  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  disfranchisement  of  rebel  officers. 
This  bill  thus  passed  by  Congress  was  presented  to  the 
President  just  before  the  close  of  the  session,  but  was  not 
signed  by  him.  The  reasons  for  his  refusal  to  sign  it  he 
afterwards  thought  fit  to  make  known,  which  he  did  by 
the  following  proclamation  : — 

Whereas,  at  the  lato  session,  Conffress  passed  a  bill  to  guarantee  to 
certain  States  whose  Governments  have  been  nsnrped  or  overthrown,  a 
republican  form  of  government,  a  copy  of  which  is  hereunto  annexed. 

I    ^ 

Whereas,  the  said  bill  was  presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  his  approval,  less  than  one  hour  before  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  said  session,  and  was  not  signed  by  him.     And, 

WTiercns,  the  said  bill  contains,  among  other  things,  a  plan  for  restoring 
the  States  in  rebellion  to  their  proper  practical  relation  in  the  Union,  which 
l>l.in  expressed  the  sense  of  Congress  npon  that  subject,  and  which  plan 
"  is  now  thought  fit  to  lay  before  the  people  for  their  consideration  : 

^'ow,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  do 

proclaim,  declare,  and  make  known  that  while  I  am,  as  I  was  in  December 

*^y  when  by  proclamation  1  propounded  a  plan  for  restoration,  unpre- 

I|''"'ed  by  a  formal  approval  of  this  bill  to  bo  inflexibly  committed  to  any 

*'°?le  plan  of  restoration,  and  while  I  am  also  unprepared  to  declare  that 

too  Prte  States  Constitutions  and  Governments  already  adoi)ted  and  in- 

^*1^1  in  Arkansas  and  Louisiana,  shall  be  set  aside  and  held  for  naught, 

'^""cby  repelling  and  discouraging  the  loyal  citizens  who  have  set  up  the 

*^^**  as  to  further  effort,  or  to  derlare  a  constitutional  competency  ii, 

'^tigress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  States,  but  am  at  the  same  time  sin- 

Y^^^ly  hoping  and  expecting  that  a  constitutional  amendment  abolishing 

^^^ry  throughout  the  niition  may  bo  adopted :  nevertheless,  I  am  fulij 

^^'vfied  with  th?  system  for  restoration  contained  in  the  bill,  as  one  very 
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proper  for  the  loyal  people  of  any  State  choosing  to  adopt  it,  and  thii 
am,  and  at  all  times  shal^  he,  prepared  to  give  the  Execntive  aid  and  assi 
ance  to  any  such  people,  so  soon  as  the  military  resistance  to  the  Unil 
States  shall  have  heen  suppressed  in  any  such  State,  and  the  peo; 
tliereof  shall  have  sufficiently  returned  to  their  ohedience  to  the  Com 
tution  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States — in  which  cases  Military  Gi 
ernors  will  he  appointed,  with  directions  to  proceed  accoi*ding  to  the  b 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  a 
of  the  United  States  to  he  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  eighth  day  of  July,  in  1 
[l.  8.]      year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty -four,  f 
of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

AsRAnAM  Ltnools 
By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

*  The  relations  of  the  war  carried  on  to  maintain*  the  repn 
lican  government  of  the  United  States,  against  the  eflTo: 
of  the  slaveholding  oligarchy  for  its  overthrow,  to  t 
general  interests  of  labor,  from  time  to  time  enlisted 
good  deal  of  the  thoughts  of  the  President,  and  elicit 
from  him  expressions  of  his  own  sentiments  on  the  sx 
ject  On  the  31st  of  December,  1863,  a  very  large  me 
ing  of  workingmen  was  held  at  Manchester,  England, 
express  their  opinion  in  regard  to  the  war  in  the  Unit 
States.  At  that  meeting  an  address  to  President  lincc 
was  adopted,  expressing  the  kindest  sentiments  towai 
this  country,  and  declaring  that,  since  it  had  become  e 
dent  that  the  destruction  of  slavery  was  involved  in  t 
overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  their  sympathies  had  b€ 
thoroughly  and  heartily  with  the  Government  of  1 
United  States  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war.  This  f 
dress  was  forwarded  to  the  President  through  the  Ami 
ican  Minister  in  London,  and  elicited  the  following 

ply:— 

ExHcmvE  Maxsiox,  WAsnrfaTOW,  January  19, 19< 

To  the  WorJcingmen  of  Manchester : 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receif)t  of  the  address  and  n 
Intions  which  you  sent  mo  on  the  eve  of  the  now  year.  When  I  ca: 
on  the  4th  of  March,  1861,  through  a  free  and  constitutional  election, 
preside  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  the  country  was  foi 
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at  the  Terg«  of  dvil  war.     Wbaterer  might  Iiave  hwn  llio 
^rhoSMoerer  the  bait,  one  dot;,  paramount  to  all  otliti^.  \\ 
namel]r,  to  maiDtBin  and  preserve  at  once  the  Const) tulii)n  . 
r(t7  of  the  Federd  Republic.     A  conscientious  purpose  to 
iatj  ig  the  key  to  all  the  lueasuroa  of  admiuistratioa  nliir 
ud  to  all  which  will  hereafter  ho  pursned.     Under  our  fraiiio  ofl 
nmt  and  mj  official  oath,  I  could  not  depart  from  tliis  purf 
voold.    It  ia  not  always  in  the  power  of  Governments  to  enlnri 
Met  the  scope  of  moral  resnlts  which  follow  the  petic 
■ay  deem  it  oeceasary,  for  the  pablic  safety,  from  tlini 
'  tioft. 

I  hare  anderstood  well  that  the  daty  of  solf-preservatio 
with  the  American  people.     Bat  I  hare  at  the  snmo  time  liu 
Ibit  favor  or  disfavor  of  foreign  nations  might  have  a  mntiTi 
|)LtnUr^ng  or  prolonging  the  strug);le  with  disloyal  mci)  ii 
country  is  engaged.    A  fair  examination  of  history  has  Eervei 
bt  a  belief  that  the  paat  actions  and  influences  of  ttio  United  SiM 
paenlly  regarded  as  having  been  beneficial  towards  mankind.  W 
ttmlbre,  reolconed  npon  the  forbearance  of  nations.     Circum  J 
tomae  of  which  you  kindly  allude — induced  mo  especiallv 
Ifjaitioe  and  good  faith  shonld  be  practised  by  the  United  St  J 
voold  cnconnter  no  hostile  influence  on  the  port  of  Great  Britaf 
Mw  I  pleasant  duty  to  acknowledge  the  demonstration  jou  I 
*f  your  deairo  that  a  spirit  of  amity  and  peace  towards  this  ec 
F*^  in  the  conncils  of  your  Queen,  who  is  respected  and  c 
inr  mm  country  only  more  than  she  is  by  the  kindred  nntion  \i 
tti  borne  en  this  side  of  tlie  Atlantic. 

Iknow  and  deeply  deplore  the  Bntfcrings  which  the  workiti 
Ibachester,  and  in  all  Europe,  are  called  to  endnre  in  this  ci 
MSB  often  and  studionsly  represented  that  the  attempt  to  ov. 
Wrrnnment,  which  was  built  upon  the  foundation  of  humnr 
tonlMtitnte  for  it  one  which  should  rest  exclusively  on  the  baJ 
■*i  ilavery,  was  likely  to  obtain  the  favor  of  Europe. 
**ion  of  onr  disloyal  citizens,  the  workinginen  of  F.tiroi)o  lil 
"Itjected  to  seTere  trials,  for  tlic  purpose  of  forcing  tliuir  sanctiJ 
itsBipL    Under  the  drcumstuuces,  1  cannot  but  regard  yourl 
^tieiiDcM  upon  the  question  as  an  instance  of  sublime  Oiristi 
^Wiliai  not  been  surpassed  in  any  ago  or  in  any  country. 
■B  Qergetie  and  reinspiring  assurance  of  tba  inherent  power  I 
"iat  the  ultimate  and  universal  triumph  of  justice,  hum 
'Mn.    I  do  not  doubt  that  the  icntiments  you  have  ei 
"rtiiud'by  yonr  great  nation ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  1 
"m  in  aaanring  you  that  they  wiU  excite  admiration,  ( 
*M  reoiprocal  feelings  of  friendship  among  the  American  ]._ 
kaD  this  iotarehange  of  sentiment,  therefore,  as  an  augury  that 
Ihi  may  happen,  whatever  misfortune  may  befall  yonr  coun 
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own,  the  peace  and  xHendsUp  which  now  exist  between  the  twn>  nM 
will  be,  as  it  shall  be  mj  desire  to  make  them,  perpetaal. 

Abbabam  Luroout 

The  workingmen  of  London  held  a  similar  meeting  \ 
aT)out  the  ^same  time,  and  took  substantiallj  the  asiB 
action.  The  President  made  the  following  lesponae  t 
their  address : — 

Sxiamn  MAxnuM,  Fth  nary  %  na 
To  the  Workingmen  of  London : 

I  have  received  the  Now  Year's  Address  which  jou  hare  sent  ns^  wiA 
a  sincere  appreciation  of  the  exalted  and  humane  sentiments  by  whiA  H 
was  inspired. 

As  these  sentiments  are  manifestly  the  enduring  support  ^  tbt  fi* 
institutions  of  England,  so  I  am  sure  also  that  they  constitnte  tht  oal^ 
reliable  basis  for  free  institutions  throughout  the  world. 

The  resources,  advantages,  and  powers  of  the  American  peq»lt  V 
verr  great,  and  they  have  consequently  succeeded  to  equally  great  tmftm 
sibilities.  It  seems  to  have  devolved  upon  them  to  test  whether  a  go* 
ernment  established  on  the  principles  of  human  freedom  can  be  mbi 
tained  against  an  effort  to  build  one  upon  the  exclusive  foundation  tf 
human  bondage.  Thoy  will  rejoice  with  me  in  the  now  evidences  wbiflf 
your  proceedings  furnish,  that  the  magnanimity  they  are  exhitntiBg 
Justly  estimated  by  the  true  friends  of  freedom  and  humanity  in  ford/ 
countries. 

Accept  ray  best  wishes  for  your  individual  welfare,  and  for  the  wel/ 
and  happiness  of  the  whole  British  people. 

ALBRAnAM   LlKCOl 

On  the  21st  of  March,  1864,  a  committee  from  tlie  W 
ingmen's  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York  w 
npon  the  President  and  delivered  an  address,  statio 
general  objects  and  purposes  of  the  Association,  a 
questing  that  he  would  allow  his  name  to  be  en 
among  its  honorary  members.     To  this  address  tht 
ident  made  the  following  reply: — 

Gkx^TLKMEN  OF  THE  CoMMTTTKE ! — The  honorary  raembershi- 
association,  as  generously  tendered,  is  gratefully  accepted. 

Ton  comprehend,  as  your  address  shows,  that  the  ezistin' 
means  more  and  tends  to  do  more  than  the  perpetuation  of  J 
very — that  it  is,  in  fact,  a  war  upon  the  riglits  of  all  work 
Partly  to  shuw  that  this  view  has  not  escaped  ray  attention 
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tliat  I  cannot  better  express  myself,  I  read  a  passage  from  the  message  to 
Congress  in  December,  1861 : — 

**It  continues  to  develop  that  the  insurrection  is  largely,  if  not  ex- 
clusively, a  war  upon  the  first  principle  of  popular  government,  the  rights 
of  the  people.     Conclusive  evidence  of  this  is  found  in  the  most  grave 
and  maturely  considered  public  documents,  as  well  as  in  the  general  tone 
of  the  insurgents.     In  those  documents  we  find  the  abridgment  of  the 
existing  right  of  suffrage,  and  the  denial  to  the  peoi)le  of  all  right  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  selection  of  public  ofticers,  except  the  legislative,  boldly 
advocated,  with  labored  argument  to  prove  that  large  control  of  the 
people  in  government  is  the  source  of  all  political  evil.     Monarchy  itself 
is  sometimes  hinted  at  as  a  possible  refuge  from  the  power  of  the  people. 
''  In  my  present  position  I  could  scarcely  be  justified  were  I  to  omit 
raising  a  warning  voice  against  this  approach  of  returning  despotism. 

^*  It  is  not  needed,  nor  fitting  here,  that  a  general  argument  should  be 
made  in  favor  of  popular  institutions;  but  there  is  one  ])oint,  with  its 
coniieotions,  not  so  hackneyed  as  most  others,  to  wliich  I  ask  a  brief  at- 
tention.    It  is  the  effort  to  place  capital  on  an  e<pial  footing,  if  not  above 
lohor,  in  the  structure  of  government.     It  is  assumed  that  labor  is  avail- 
able only  in  connection  with  capital;  that  nobody  labors  unless  some- 
body else,  owning  capital,  somehow  by  the  use  of  it  induces  him  to  labor. 
This  assumed,  it  is  next  considered  whether  it  is  best  that  capital  s  lall 
hire  lalxirers,  and  thus  induce  them  to  work  by  their  own  consent,  or  iniy 
them,  and  drive  them  to  it  without  their  consent.     Having  proceeded  so 
^^Ar,  it  is  naturally  concluded  that  all  laborers  are  eitiier  hired  laborers,  or 
^hat  we  call  slaves.     And,  further,  it  is  assumed  that  whoever  is  once  a 
nirocl  laborer,  is  fixed  in  that  condition  for  life.     Now  there  is  no  such 
relation  between  capital  and  labor  as  assumed,  nor  is  there  any  such 
tiling  as  a  free  man  being  fixed  for  life  in  the  condition  of  a  hired  laborer, 
^^tti   these  assumptions  are  false,  and   all   inferences  from  them  are 
&roiiii(lless. 

*^  Ijibor  is  prior  to,  and  independent  of,  capital.     Capital  is  only  the 

J^'uit  of  labor,  and  could  never  have  existed  if  labor  had  not  first  existed. 

•■:^^^>r  is  the  superior  of  capital,  and  deserves  much  the  higher  considera* 

^**^»^-     Ca])ital  has  its  rights,  which  are  as  worthy  of  protection  as  any 

otli^,  rights.     Nor  is  it  denied  that  there  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 

^    ""elation  between  capital  and  labor,  producing  mutual  benefits.     The 

5ir'*^^i'  is  in  assuming  that  the  whole  labor  of  a  community  exists  within 

'^^t    relation.     A  iQW  men  own  capital,  and  that  few  avoid  labor  them- 

^*  ^~*2s,  and,  with  their  capital,  hire  or  buy  another  few  to  labor  for  them. 

^  «irge  rajyority  belong  to  neither  class — neither  work  for  others,  nor 

others  working  for  tliem.     In  most  of  the  Southern  States,  a  major- 


I   ^    <^*f  the  whole  people,  of  all  colors,  arc  neither  slaves  nor  masters ;  while 
^?    "^^lie  Northern,  a  large  mtyority  are  neither  hirers  nor  hired.     Men  with 


^  '^i*  families — wives,  sons,  and  daughters — work  for  themselves,  on  their 
^?***^i"is,  in  their  houses,  and  in  their  shops,  taking  the  whole  product  to 
^  ^^^iselves,  and  asking  no  favors  of  capital  on  the  one  hand,  nor  of  hired 
^  -•^>rers  or  slaves  on  the  other.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  a  considerable 
1  ^?^»b€r  of  persons  mingle  their  own  labor  witli  ca]>ital ;  that  is,  they 
"^^^^^r  with  their  own  hands,  and  also  buy  or  hire  others  to  labor  for  them, 
-^"^  this  is  only  a  mixed  and  not  a  distinct  class.  No  principle  stated  is 
^^\irbed  by  the  existence  of  this  mixed  class. 

Again,  as  has  already  been  said,  there  is  not,  of  necessity,  any  such 

^**^g  as  the  free  hired  laborer  being  fixed  to  that  condition  for  life. 

Ly  independent  men  everywhere  in  these  States,  a  few  years  back  in 
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'  ■• 


tboSr  lires,  were  hired  laborers.  Hie  prudent  penidleis  beginiMr  in  llM 
world  labors  for  wages  a  while,  saves  a  snrplas  with  which  to  bnjr  tools 
or  laad  for  himself^  then  labors  on  his  own  account  another  while,  and  afl 
length  hires  another  new  beginner  to  help  him.    This  is  the  just  ani 

Sneroas  and  prosperous  system  which  opens  the  way  to  all — ogives  hogk 
flll,  and  consequent  energy  and  progress,  and  improvement  of  ooaw 
tion  to  all.  No  men  living  are  more  worthy  to  be  trusted  than  Hum 
who  UhL  up  from  poverty — ^none  less  inclined  to  touch  or  take  an^ 
f  which  they  have  not  honestly  earned.  Let  them  beware  of  anrrcJhdermc 
a  political  power  they  already  possess,  and  which,  if  surrendered,  wifl 
sorely  be  used  to  dose  the  door  of  advancement  against  such  ae  they,  and 
to  fix  new  Usabilities  and  burdens  upon  them,  tiU  all  of  liberty  aball  b« 
lost" 

The  views  then  expressed  remain  unchanged,  nor  have  I  much  to  add. 
None  are  so  deeply  interested  to  renst  the  present  rebellion  as  the  work- 
ing people.  Let  them  beware  of  prejudices,  working  division  and  hoa- 
tility  among  thmselves.  Hie  most  notable  feature  of  a  dlatorbance  ia 
yonr  city  last  summer  was  the  hanging  of  some  working  people  by  oChli 
working  people.  It  should  never  be  so.  The  strongeat  bond  of  huqi^ 
sympathy,  outside  of  the  family  relation,  should  be  one  uniting  all  work- 
ing  people,  of  all  nations,  and  tongues,  and  kindreds.  Nor  should  Ham 
lead  to  a  war  upon  property,  or  the  owners  of  property.  Fh>perty  is  the 
fruit  of  labor;  property-  is  desirable;  is  a  positive  good  in  the  woiids 
That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that  others  may  become  rich,  and,  henoi^ 
is  Just  encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise.  Let  not  him  who  ia 
houseless  pull  down  the  house  of  another,  but  let  him  labor  di]ig«it]y 
and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example  assuring  that  his  own  sliall  be^ 
safe  from  violence  when  built. 

The  President  had  always  taken  a  deep  interest  in  the 
volunteer  movements  of  benevolent  people  throughout 
the  country,  for  relieving  the  suflTerings  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  among  our  soldiers.  A  meeting  of  one  of  these 
organizations,  the  Christian  Commission,  was  held  at 
Washington,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1863,  to  which 
President  Lincoln,  unable  to  attend  and  preside,  ad- 
dressed the  following  letter : — 

Ezxcvrrra  Makuok,  FAruary  SS,  ISSa 

Rev.  Albxakdxb  Rkxd  : 

Mt  Dxab  Sib: — Your  note,  by  which  you,  as  General  Superintendent 
of  the  United  States  Christian  Commission,  invite  me  to  preside  at  a 
meeting  to  be  held  this  day,  at  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  this  city,  is  received. 

While,  for  reasons  which  I  deem  sufficient,  I  must  decline  to  preside, 
£  cm.not  withhold  my  approval  of  the  meeting,  and  its  worthy  objecta 
Whatever  shall  be,  sincerely  and  in  God's  name,  devised  for  the  good 
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of  the  BoMien  and  Rearoen  in  tbnir  bard  ipheros  of  dnt?.  c 
fidi  to  be  bleeaed.     And  wbatflver  ihall  tend  to  turn  onr  tiini 
the  anreuoniDg  &nd  nn charitable  passions,  prejiidicet 
incideiit  to  a  great  national  tronble  anch  na  oiira,  mid  ti 
nat  and  losg^ndnriiig  coDsequences,  for  weal  oi-  I'dr  w 
remit  from  the  atraggle,  and  eepeciallj  to  Btreng^^ben  on 
Sopreuie  Being  for  the  £na]  trininpb  of  tlie  right,  oimnot  but  I 
naO. 

The  Urtbday  of  Waabiogton  and  the  Christian  SabbiLtb  e 
jear,  and  ntggestlng  togetber  the  bigbest  interests  of  this  lii 
to  oome,  ia  moat  propitiona  for  tbe  meeting  proposed. 

Tour  obcdiont  fiervant,  I 

On  the  16th  of  March,  1864,  at  the  close  of  a 
vVashington,  given  at  the  Patent  Office,  for  the  1: 
tJie  sick  aod  wounded  soldiers  of  thf?  army, 
ILdncoln,  happening  to  be  present,  in  response  to  ll 
c?ontlQiioaB  calls,  made  the  following  remarks  :— 

LiDiaa  AND  GEXTLimK: — I  appear  to  aay  but  a  word,    T 
Aixarj  war  in  which  we  are  engaged  fnllii  benvilv  upon  nil  c\^l 
I>lc,bnt  the  most  heoTily  npon  theaoldier.     For  it  hnsbien  eaidl 
Bxxon  hath  will  be  give  for  his  life;  and    while  nil  contributT 
v^X-lntanae,  the  soldier  puts  his  life  at  stake,  and  often  yieldn  : 
n^VDtrj'a  oaoae.    The  higbeat  merit,  then,  is  due  to  the  Boldicr.l 
In  thia  extraordinary  wnr,  extraordinary  dcvelcpments  have  iT 
tOdBselvea,  sncb  aa  have  not  been  seen  in  former  wars; 
m^Difeatationa  nothing  has  been  more  remarkable  tlian  these  fol 
''^liflf  of  suffering  soldiers  and  their  families.     And  tbu  cldelT 
'^«M  fiun  are  tbe  women  of  America. 

1  an)  not  BCcnstome<l  to  tbe  use  of  lanpnnge  of  enliipy ;  I  ll 
■**aJied  the  art  of  pajing  compliments  to  wompn ;  but  I  mi 
•*  aQ  that  bns  been  said  by  orators  nnd  poets  since  the  ere 
*''**rld  in  praise  of  women  were  applied  to  the  women  of 
*'Onld  not  do  them  justice  for  their  conduct  during  this  i 
**'>ae  by  aaylng,  God  bless  the  women'  of  America  I 

Still  another  occasion  of  a  similar  character  ( 
^   Baltimore  on  the  18th  of  April,  at  the  openi 
*^ir  for  the  benefit  of    the  Sanitary  CommiBBioM 
'^K^dent  accepted  an  invitation  to  attend  the  F 
*^€rcise8,  and  made  the  folloiving  remarks  :- 
1  Hadib  avd  Obstuekbh  :— Galling  to  mind  that  we  i 

I     *•  oannot  (Wl  to  note  that  the  world  moves.    Looking  upon  i 
I    P*^l«  uaembled  here  to  serve,  as  they  best  may,  the  soW 
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Union,  it  occurs  at  once  that  three  years  ago  the  same  soldiers  eoulU 
not  so  mnch  as  pass  through  Baltimore.  The  change  from  then  till  now 
is  both  great  and  gratifying.  Blessings  on  tlie  brave  men  who  hare 
wrought  the  change,  and  the  fair  women  who  strive  to  reward  theni 
for  it  I 

Bnt  Baltimore  suggests  more  than  could  happen  within  Baltimore. 
The  change  within  Baltimore  is  part  only  of  a  far  wider  change.  When 
the  war  began,  three  years  ago,  neither  party,  nor  any  man,  expected  it 
would  last  till  now.  Each  looked  for  the  end,  in  some  way,  long  ere  to- 
day. Neither  did  any  anticipate  that  domestic  slavery  would  be  much 
affected  by  the  war.  But  here  we  are ;  the  war  has  not  ended,  and 
slavery  has  been  much  affected — how  much  needs  not  now  to  be  re — 
counted.    So  true  is  it  that  man  proposes  and  God  disposes. 

But  we  can  see  the  past,  though  we  may  not  claim  to  have  dircctc^i 
it ;  and  seeing  it,  in  this  case,  we  feel  more  hopeful  and  confident  for  th^ 
future. 

The  world  has  never  had  a  good  definition  of  the  word  liberty,  an 
the  American  people,  just  now,  are  much  in  want  of  one.     We  all  de 
clare  for  liberty ;  but  in  using  the  same  word  we  do  not  all  mean  th 
same  thing.    With  some  the  word  liberty  may  mean  for  each  man  to  d 
as  he  pleases  with  himself,  and  the  product  of  his  labor ;  while  witli 
others  the  same  word  may  mean  for  some  men  to  do  as  they  please  with 
other  men,  and  the  product  of  other  men's  labor.    Here  are  two,  not 
only  different,  but  incompatible  things,  called  by, the  same  name,  liberty. 
And  it  follows  that  each  of  the  things  is,  by  the  respective  parties,  called 
by  two  different  and  incompatible  names — liberty  and  tyranny. 

The  shepherd  drives  the  wolf  from  the  sheep's  throat,  for  which  tlie 
sheep  thanks  the  shepherd  as  his  liberator^  while  the  wolf  denounces  him 
for  the  same  act,  as  the  destroyer  of  liberty,  especially  as  the  sheej)  was 
a  black  one.  Plainly,  the  sheep  and  the  wolf  are  not  aji:recd  upon  a 
definition  of  the  word  liberty;  and  precisely  the  same  difference  i)rovails 
to-day  among  us  human  creatures,  even  in  the  North,  and  all  professing 
to  love  liberty.  Hence  we  behold  the  process  by  which  thousands  are 
daily  passing  from  under  the  yoke  of  bondage  hailed  by  some  as  the 
advance  of  liberty,  and  bewailed  by  others  as  the  destruction  of  all 
liberty.  Recently,  as  it  seems,  the*  people  of  Maryland  have  been  doing 
something  to  define  liberty,  and  thanks  to  them  that,  in  what  they  have 
done,  the  wolf's  dictionary  has  been  repudiated. 

It  is  not  very  becoming  for  one  in  my  position  to  make  .speeches  at 
great  length ;  but  there  is  another  subject  ui)on  which  I  feel  that  I 
ought  to  say  a  word.  A  painful  rumor,  true,  I  fear,  has  reached  us,  of 
tlie  massacre,  by  the  rebel  forces  at  Fort  Pillow,  in  the  west  end  of 
Tenncaoec,  on  the  Mississippi  River,  of  some  three  hundred  colored  sol- 
diers and  white  officers,  who  had  just  been  overpowered  by  their  assail- 
ants. There  seems  to  be  some  anxiety  in  the  public  mind  whether  the 
Government  is  doing  its  duty  to  the  colored  soldier,  and  to  the  service, 
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ii  point.  At  tho  beginning  of  the  war,  anil  for  some  limi.',  , 
lored  troops  was  not  contemplated ;  and  how  the  chunge  of  purpUBel 
rrouglil,  I  will  nut  now  take  time  to  explain.  Upon  a  ulcar  c 
HI  of  iliit/,  I  resolved  to  turn  that  eliMiicnt  of  stri.-[igtli  to  accou 
I  am  renponsible  for  it  to  the  American  pi-oplc,  to  ttie  ChrJBtianl 
1,  to  hUtorjr,  and  on  my  ilnal  account  to  God.  HavinK  determined! 
M  the  negro  as  a  soldier,  there  is  no  way  hut  to  givn  \i\ia  nil  iheT 
)ct)on  given  to  any  otlier  soldier.  The  dillicutty  is  not  in  atstingi 
principle,  but  in  practically  applying  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  b 
BoTemmcDt  ia  indifferent  to  tliis  matter,  or  is  not  doitig  the  best  it 
in  regard  to  it.  We  do  not  to-day  Lnou  that  ii  colortd  soldier,  orl 
e  ofKrer  commanding  colored  soldiers,  lins  been  massacred  by  thef 
•  when  made  a  prisoner.  We  fear  it,  believe  it,  I  may  sny,  but  wel 
vtkiieta  It.  To  take  the  life  of  one  of  their  prisoners  on  the  a 
dot  they  murder  onrs,  when  it  is  shoit  of  certainty  that  they  dol 
ler  ours,  niight  bo  too  serious,  too  erne!  a  mistake.  We  nre  liavinf 
?wt  Pillow  uflair  thoronglily  investigated ;  nnd  such  inves^ntionl 
prqjiably  show' conclusively  how  the  truth  \f.     If,  after  all  that  li 

uid,  it  sliall   turn  out  tliat  there   lias  been  no  massacre  at  FurtI 
*,  it  will  be  almost  safe  tu  say  there  has  been  none,  nud  will  bJ 
elsewlicro.     If  there  has  been  the  masitacrc  of  throe  hundred  tbei' 
Ml  the  tenth  part  of  three  hundred,  it  will  be  concltisiTely  prove 
iMing  so  proven,  the   retribution  ahull  as  surely  come.     It  ^till  bel 
V  of  grave  consideration  in  what  exact  course  to  apply  the  retribu-l 

but  iu  he  supposed  case,  it  must  come. 

I  Jane,  the  President  attended  a  similar  fair  at  Pliila-I 
'Ilia,  one  of  the  lai^est  tliat  was  held  in  all  the  coun  I 
At  a  sapper  given  to  him  there,  the  health  of  fhel 
ddent  having  been  proposed  as  a  toast,  the  Presidenll 
in  acknowledgment : — 

ippose  that  this  tO!i-*<t  is  intended  to  open  the  way  fnr  ine 

Iiing.     War  at  the  best  is  terrible,  nnd  this  of  ours  in  its  inaf^liiidcl 

iiration  is  one  of  the  most  terrible  the  world  has  ever  known.     Il| 

ftrtngcd  business  totally  in  many  places,  and  perhaps  in  .ill. 

►jed  property,  destroyed  life,  nnd  ruined  homes.    It  lis.s  produced  iJ 

tal  debt  ari<l  a  degree  of  taxation  unprecedented  in  the  history  o 

onntry.     Jt  ha»  caused  inoumiuR  among  us  nntil  the  heuvei 

it  be  said  to  be  hung  in  black.    And  yet  it  continues.    It  has  ho^ 

ttpaniinents  not  before  known  in  tho   history  of  the  world.     I  n 

Uitarf  and  Cliristian  Commissions,  with  their  labors  fur  the  relief  ofl 

ridiers,  and  tho  Volimteerlierrcslimcnt  Saloons,  understood  better  hf 

'Who  hear  inc  than  by  myself— (applanae)—und  these  fairs,  first  begun  al 

Iga  tad  next  held  in  Boston,  Cincinnati,  and  other  cities^  The  motiv  J 
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and  objv  ct  that  lie  at  the  bottom  of  thera  is  worthy  of  the  most  that  wa 
can  do  for  tho  soldier  wlio  goes  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country.     From 
the  fair  and  tender  hand  of  women  is  much,  very  much  done  for  the 
soldier,  continually  reminding  him  of  the  care  and  thought  for  him  at 
home.    The  knowledge  that  he  is  not  forgotten  is  grateful  to  his  heart 
(Applause.)    Another  view  of  these  institutions  is  worthy  of  thought 
They  are  voluntary  contributions,  giving  proof  that  the  national  resources 
are  not  at  all  exhausted,  and  that  the  national  patriotism  will  snst^dn  ns 
through  all.    It  is  a  pertinent  question.  When  is  this  war  to  end  ?    I  do 
not  wish  to  name  a  day  when  it  will  end,  lest  the  end  should  not  come  at 
the  given  time.    We  accepted  this  war,  and  did  not  begin  it.     (Deafening 
applause.)    We  accepted  it  for  an  object,  and  when  that  object  is  accom- 
plished the  war  will  end,  and  I  hope  to  God  that  it  will  never  end  until 
that  object  is  accomplished.    (Great  applause.)    We  are  going  through 
with  our  task,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  it  takes  us  three  years  longer. 
I  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  making  predictions,  but  I  am  almoet 
tempted  now  to  hazard  one.    I  will.    It  is,  that  Grant  is  this  evening  in  & 
position,  with  Meade  and  Hancock,  of  Pennsylvania,  whence  he  can  never 
be  dislodged  by  the  enemy  until  Richmond  is  taken.    If  I  shall  discover* 
that  General  Grant  may  be  greatly  facilitated  in  the  capture  of  Richmond, 
by  rapidly  pouring  to  him  a  large  number  of  armed  men  at  the  briefest 
notice,  will  you  go  ?  (Cries  of  "  Yes.")  Will  you  march  on  with  him  ?  (Crie^ 
of  "  Yes,  yes.")  Then  I  shall  call  upon  you  when  it  is  necessary.  (Laughtef 
and  applause,  during  which  the  President  retired  from  the  table.) 

It  became  manifest,  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  that  its  progress  would  inevitiibly  liave  the  effect 
of  freeing  very  many,  if  not  all,  the  slaves  of  the  South- 
ern States.  The  President's  attention  Avas  therefore 
directed  at  an  early  day  to  the  proper  disposition  of  those 
who  should  thus  be  freed.  As  his  messiiges  show,  he 
was  strongly  in  favor  of  colonizing  them,  with  their  own 
consent,  in  some  country  where  they  could  be  relieved 
from  the  embarrassments  occasioned  by  the  hostile  preju- 
dices of  the  wliites,  and  enter  upon  a  career  of  their  own- 
In  consequence  of  his  urgent  representations  upon  this 
subject,  Congress  at  its  session  of  1862  passed  an  act  pla- 
cing at  his  disposal  the  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars, to  be  expended,  in  his  discretion,  in  removing,  with 
their  own  consent,  free  persons  of  African  descent  to  some 
country  wiiich  they  might  select  as  adapted  to  their  con- 
dition and  necessities. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1862,  the  President  received  a 
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ipntation  of  colored  persons,  with  whom  he  had  an  inti 
ew  on  the  siihject,  of  whicli  one  of  the  parties  interesff 
u  made  the  following  record  :— 

WAiEiHflTCKi,  nuridav,  Atguil 

Thu  afternoon  the  President  of  the  United  States  gave  an  am 
eommitteo  of  colored  men  at  tlie  White  Ilonsa.  They  were  introdul 
II  8eT,  J.  Mitchell,  Commissioner  of  Emigration.  E.  U.  Thoi 
liuniuiD,  retDorkod  that  they  were  there  by  invitation  to  hear  what  I 
Eucntive  had  to  aay  to  them. 
Having  all  been  seated,  the  President,  after  a  few  preliminary  ohsej 
ions,  informed  tliem  that  a  sum  of  tnnney  had  boon  appropriated  by  Ol 
[KM.  and  placed  at  his  disposition,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  colonB 
ioB  ia  some  conntry,  of  the  people,  or  a  portion  of  tlien,  of  Afril 
Iwwt,  thereby  making  it  his  duty,  as  it  hod  for  a  long  time  been  IiisT 
tBiUien,  to  favor  that  eanse.  And  why,  he  asked,  should  tlie  penplol 
JW  rare  be  colonised,  and  where  I  Why  slionld  they  leave  this  coi 
IWi  ii,  perhaps,  the  ftrat  question  for  proper  consideration.  You  i 
Utiifferent  races.  We  Iiave  between  ns  a  broniler  difference  thnr 
bitwfen  almost  any  other  two  races.  Whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  I  nl 
MdiKQSS;  but  this  physical  difference  is  a  great  disad  van  Inge  t 
^«tt,  as  I  think.  Your  race  suffer  very  greatly,  many  of  them  by  liil 
*>XHie  ns,  while  onra  suffer  from  yonr  presence.  In  a  word,  we 
,*idnde.  If  this  is  admitted,  it  affords  a  reason,  at  least,  why  w 
•••tpsrated.     Ton  here  are  freemen,  I  suppose. 

He  President — ^Perhape  you  have  long  been  free,  or  all  yii 
narrace  are  snfTering,  in  my  jud^'mcnt,  the  greatest  wrong  infiictedl 
•Hr  people.     But  even  when  yon  ceaae  to  be  slaves,  yon  arc  jet  fur  W 
lOitTed  from  being  placed  on  nn  equality  with  the  white  race.     Yo' 
*toff  from  many  of  the  advantages  which  the  other  raco  enjoys, 
■^intion  of  men  ia  to  enjoy  equality  witli  the  best  when  free,  but  oi 
mad  continent  not  a  single  man  of  your  race  is  made  the  equal  c 
*«^  man  of  ours.    Go  where  you  are  treated  the  beat,  and  tl 
Ulnpon  yon.    Ido  not  propose  to  discuss  this,  bnt  to  present  it 
*ftb  which  we  have  to  deal.    I  cannot  alter  it  if  I  would.    It 
ibeot  which  we  all  think  and  feci  alike,  I  and  you.    Wo  loiA  to 
Bfion.    Owing  to  the  existence  of  tlio  two  races  on  this  continent,  I  nl 
HtTMODut  to  you  the  effects  upon  white  men,  growing  out  of  the  i 
WoB  of  ilavcry.     I  believe  in  its  general  evil  effects  on  tlie  white  i 
Wenr  present  condition^the  country  engaged  in  war!  onr  white 
Mthg  one  another's  throats— none  knowing  how  far  it  will  citend — 
In  consider  what  we  know  to  be  the  truth.     But  for  your  rac 
■  there  could  not  be  war,  although  man;  men  engaged  on  cither  sidel 
olcare  for  yon  one  waj  or  tlio  otiicr.    Kevcrtheless,  I  repeal,  witti 
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the  institution  of  slavery,  and  the  colored  race  as  a  basia,  the  war  conU 
not  have  an  existence.    It  is  better  for  us  both,  tlierefore,  to  be  separated. 
I  know  that  there  are  free  men  amon^  you  who,  even  if  they  could  l»etter 
their  condition,  are  not  as  much  inclined  to  go  out  of  the  conntry  as  thoM 
who,  being  slaves,  could  obtain  their  freedom  on  this  condition.    I  sui>{>om 
one  of  the  principal  difficulties  in  the  way  of  colonization  is,  tliat  the  free 
colored  man  cannot  see  that  his  comfort  would  be  advanced  bv  it.    Yoa 
may  believe  that  you  can  live  in  Washington,  or  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States,  the  remainder  of  your  life ;  perhaps  more  so  than  yon  can  in  anj 
foreign  country;  and  hence  you  may  come  to  the  conclusion  that  yon  bare 
nothing  to  do  with  the  idea  of  going  to  a  foreign  country.    This  is  (I 
speak  in  no  unkind  sense)  an  extremely  selfish  view  of  the  case.    Bntjoa 
ought  to  do  something  to  help  those  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  your- 
selves.    There  is  an  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  our  people,  harsh  u  it 
may  be,  for  you  free  colored  people  to  remain  with  us.    Now  if  you  could 
give  a  start  to  the  white  people,  yon  would  open  a  wide  door  for  manj  to 
be  made  free.    If  we  deal  with  those  who  are  not  free  at  the  bcgioniDg, 
and  whose  intellects  are  clouded  by  slavery,  we  have  very  poor  matcrii] 
to  start  with.    If  intelligent  colored  men,  such  as  are  before  me,  wobM 
move  in  this  matter,  much  might  be  accomplished.     It  is  exceedingly  iin- 
portant  that  we  have  men  at  the  beginning  capable  of  thinking  as  whitt 
men,  and  not  those  who  have  been  systematically  oppressed.    There  is 
much  to  encourage  you.    For  the  sake  of  your  race  you  should  sacrifice 
something  of  your  present  comfort  for  the  purpose  of  being  as  grand  '^ 
that  respect  as  the  white  people.     It  is  a  cheering  thought  througboat, 
life,  that  something  can  be  done  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  those  who 
have  been  subject  to  the  hard  usages  of  the  world.     It  is  difficult  toiuuk* 
a  man  miserable  while  he  feels  he  is  worthy  of  himself  and  claims  kindr^ 
to  the  groat  God  who  made  him.     In  the  American  Revolutionary  W'^ 
sacrifices  were  made  by  men  engaged  in  it,  but  they  wore  clieored  by  tl"*^ 
future.     General  Washington  himself  endured  greater  pliyi*ioal  linrd.*$1ii  f^* 
than  if  he  had  remained  a  British  subject,  yet  ho  was  a  happy  man,  U 
cause  he  was  engaged  in  benefiting  his  race  ;  in  doing  something  for  t 
children  of  his  neighbors,  having  none  of  his  own. 

Tlio  colony  of  Liberia  has  been  in  existence  a  lonj?  time.     In  a  certa^  ^ 
sense,  it  is  a  success.    The  old  President  of  Liberia,  lloljorts,  has  ju<l  beer^ 
with  me,  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  him.     lie  says  tliey  liave  within  ll 
bounds  of  tliat  colony  between  three  and  four  hundred  thousand  poopL 
or  more  tlian  in  some  of  our  old  States,  such  as  Rhode  Islan*!  or  Dchiwa 
or  in  some  of  our  newer  States,  and  less  than  in  some  of  our  larger  one 
They  are  not  all  American  colonists  or  their  descendants.    Soinetliiiiir  le? 
than  twelve  thousand  have  been  sent  thither  from  tliis  country.    Many  o 
the  orife'inal  settlers  have  died,  yet^  like  people  elsewhere,  their  otVsprin 
outnumber  those  deceased.     The  question  is,  if  the  colored  people  ar- 
persuaded  to  go  anywhere,  why  not  there?     One  reasoii  for  unwillingnes 
to  do  so  is,  that  some  of  you  would  rather  reimun  within  reach  of  Ui»- 
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country  of  your  natlrlty.    I  do  not  know  liow  much  attachin<int  yon  may 
liare  towards  our  race.     It  does  not  strike  me  tliat  you  have  the  greatest 
rewon  to  love  them.    3nt  still  you  are  attached  to  them  at  all  events. 
The  place  I  am  thinking  about  having  for  a  culony,  is  in  Central  America, 
It  is  nearer  to  us  than  Liberia — not  much  more  than  one-fourth  as  far  as 
Liberia,  and  within  seven  davs^  run  by  steamers.    Unlike  Liberia,  it  is  a 
'     great  line  of  travel — it  is  a  highway.     The  country  is  a  very  excellent  one 
foranj  people,  and  with  great  natural  resources  and  advantages,  and  espe- 
cially because  of  the  similarity  of  climate  with  your  native  soil,  thus  being 
loited  to  your  physical  condition.     The  particular  place  T  have  in  view  is 
to  be  a  great  highway  from  the  Atlantic  or  Caribbean  Sea  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  this  particular  place  has  all  the  advantages  for  a  colony.     On 
both  rides  there  are  harbors  among  the  finest  in  the  world.     Again,  there 
iseridence  of  very  rich  coal  mines.     A  certain  amount  uf  coal  is  valuable 
in  any  country,  and  there  may  be  more  than  enough  for  the  wants  of  any 
country.    Why  I  attach  so  much  importance  to  coal  is,  it  will  afibrd  ah 
opportunity  to  the  inhabitants  for  immediate  employment  till  they  get 
ready  to  settle  permanently  in  their  homes.     If  you  take  colonists  where 
there  is  no  good  landing,  there  is  a  bad  show ;  and  so  where  there  is  noth- 
ing to  cultivate,  and  of  which  to  make  a  farm.     But  if  something  is 
rtarted  so  that  you  can  get  your  daily  bread  as  soon  as  you  reach  there,  it 
is  a  great  advantage.     Coal  land  is  the  best  thing  I  know  of  with  which 
to  commence  an  enterprise.     To  return — you  have  been  talked  to  upon 
this  subject,  and  told  that  a  speculation  is  intended  by  gentlemen  who 
^ve  an  interest  in  the  country,  including  the  coal  mines.     We  have  been 
o»i«taken  all  oar  lives  if  we  do  not  know  whites,  as  well  as  blacks,  look  ' 
to  their  self-interest.    Unless  among  those  deficient  of  intellect,  everybody 
yon  trade  with  makes  something.     You  meet  with  these  things  here  and 
everywhere.     If  such  persons  have  what  will  be  an  advantage  to  them, 
toe  question  is,  whether  it  cannot  be  made  of  advantage  to  you  ?     You 
•'^  intelligent,  and  know  that  success  does  not  as  much  depend  on  external 
*^^^P  as  on  self-reliance.     Much,  therefore,  depends  upon  yourselves.     As 
^  the  coal  mines,  I  think  I  see  the  means  available  for  your  self-reliance. 
*  shall,  if  I  get  a  sufficient  number  of  you  engaged,  have  provision  made 
Qat  jou  shall  not  be  wronged.     If  you  will  engage  in  the  enterprise,  I 
^*"  spend  some  of  the  money  intrusted  to  me.     I  am  not  sure  you  will 
^^eed.     The  Government  may  lose  the  money,  but  we  cannot  succeed 
'^^^ae  we  try ;  but  we  think  with  care  we  can  succee<l.     The  political 
^^i^in  Central  America  are  not  in  quite  as  satisfactory  condition  as  i 
7^*^-    There  are  contending  factions  in  that  quarter ;  but  it  is  true,  all 
^   ^  frictions  are  agreed  alike  on  the  subject  of  colonization,  and  want  it, 
^^  are  more  generous  than  we  are  here.    To  your  colored  race  they  have 
^  olyection.     Besides,  I  would  endeavor  to  have  you  made  equals,  and 
*^^*^  the  best  assurance  that  you  should  be  the  equals  of  the  best.    The 
^^^tical  thing  I  want  to  ascertain  is,  whether  I  can  get  a  number  of  able- 
^^^ed  men,  with  their  wives  and  children,  who  are  willing  to  go,  when 
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[  present  evidence  of  enconragement  and  protection.     Gould  I  get  ft  bwb- 
ilrcd  tolerably  intelligent  men,  with  their  wives  and  childrea,  and  able  (9 
"  cut  their  own  fodder,"  so  to  speak  ?    Can  I  have  fifty?     If  I  could  fiad 
twenty-five  able-bodied  men,  with  a  mixture  of  women  and  children- 
good  things  in  the  family  relation,  I  think — I  could  make  a  auccenfti! 
commencement.    I  want  you  to  let  me  know  whether  this  can  be  done  or 
not.    This  is  the  practical  part  of  my  wish  to  see  you.    These  are  solh 
Jeots  of  very  great  importance— worthy  of  a  month^s  study,  of  a  speaelL 
delivered  in  an  hour.    I  ask  you,  then,  to  consider  seriously,  not  pertaia- 
ing  to  yourselves  merely,  nor  for  your  race  and  ours  for  the  present  tizni^ 
but  as  one  of  the  things,  if  successfully  managed,  for  the  good  of  mankind 
— not  confined  to  the  present  generation,  but  as 

"  From  age  to  age  descends  the  lay 
To  millions  yet  to  be. 
Till  far  its  echoes  roll  away 
Into  eternity." 

The  above  is  merely  given  as  the  substance  of  the  President's  remarbi 
The  chairman  of  the  delegation  briefly  replied,  that  "  they  would  hold 

a  consultation,  and  in  a  short  time  give  an  answer."    The  President  Mid, 

**  Take  your  full  time— no  hurry  at  alk" 
The  delegation  then  withdrew. 

In  pursuance  of  his  plans  of  colonization,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  by  the  President,  September  12,  1868i 
with  A.  W.  Thompson,  for  the  setlement,  by  free  coloiei 
emigrants  from  the  United  States,  of  a  tract  of  country 
within  the  Republic  of  New  Grenada — the  region  referred 
to  by  the  President  in  his  remarks  quoted  above ;  and  tb^ 
Hon.  S.  E.  Pomeroy,  a  senator  from  Kansas,  proposed  to 
accompany  and  superintend  tlie  expedition.    Tlie  sum  of- 
twenty -five  thousand  dollars  was  advanced  to  him  frofJ^ 
the  colonization  fund,  but  it  was  soon  after  discovered 
that  the  Government  of  New  Grenada  objected  to  tb.^ 
landing  of  these  emigrants  upon  its  territory,  and  th.^ 
project  was  abandoned. 

In  April,  1863,  an  agreement  was  made  with  responsible 
and  highly  respectable  parties  in  New  York  for  the  colo^ 
nization  of  He  a  Vache,  within  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  o^ 
which  a  favorable  grant  had  been  made  by  the  Govenu 
ment — and  which  was  represented  in  the  published  repor* 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Emigration  in  the  Department  c 
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tbe  Interior,  as  being  in  every  way  adapted  to  f iie  cultui'e 
of  cotton  and  other  tropical  products,  and  as  eminently 
favorable  for   such  an   experiment.     The  Government 
agreed  to  pay  fifty  dollars  each  for  the  removal  of  the 
oonsenting  emigrants  thither — payment  to  be  made  on 
official  certificate  of  their  arrival.     The  contractors  fulfilled 
their  portion  of  the  agreement  with  fidelity,  and  to  the 
atmost  extent  of  their  ability  ;  but  after  an  expenditure 
of  about  eighty  tliousand  dollars,  it  was  discovered  that 
the  representations  of  the  fertility  of  the  island  had  been 
utterly  unfounded,  and  that  the  enterprise  was  hopeless. 
The  agent  of  the  company,  moreover,  through  whom  the 
Government  had  made  the  original  conti*act,  proved  to  be 
utterly  untrustworthy  and  incapable,  and  was  removed. 
The  Government  at  last  brought  the  negroes  back  to  the 
United  States,  but  incurred  no  additional  expense,  as  it 
declined  to  pay  the  contractors  the  stipulated  sum  for  the 
Removal  of  the  emigrants,  or  to  reimburse  them  any  por- 
tion of  the  moneys  expended  in  the  enterprise. 

Uo  further  experiments  were  made  in  the  matter  of  col- 
onization ;  but  the  disposition  and  employment  of  the 
iiegroes  engaged  a  good  deal  of  the  attention  and  solicitude 
of  the  Government.     When  the  rebellion  first  broke  out 
there  were  many  persons  who  insisted  upon  the  instant 
emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and  their  employment  in  arms 
against  the  rebels  of  the  Southern  States.     Public  senti- 
ment, however,  was  by  no  means  prepared  for  tlie  adop- 
tion of  such  a  measure.     The  Administration,  upon  its 
^vent  to  power,  was  compelled  to  encounter  a  wide- 
spread  distrust  of  its  general  purposes  in  regard  to  slavery, 
*^d  especial  pains  were  taken  by  the  agents  and  allies  of 
'^c  rebellion  to  alarm  the  sensitive  apprehensions  of  the 
^i^er  States  upon  this  subject.     The  President,  there- 
''^re,  deemed  it  necessary,  in  order  to  secure  that  unity 
^^  Bentijnent  without  which  united  and  effective  action 
'SQ.inst  the  rebellion  was  felt  to  be  impossible,  to  exclude 
^^m  the  contest  all  issues  of  a  secondary  nature,  and  to 
*sten  the  attention  and  thought  of  the  whole  country 
^Pon  the  paramount  end  and  aim  of  the  war — the  restora- 
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tion  of  the  Union  and  the  authority  of  the  Constitntion  of 
the  United  States.  How  steadily  and  carefully  this  policy 
was  pursued,  the  preceding  pages  of  this  record  will  show. 
But  as  the  war  went  on,  and  the  desperate  tenacity  of 
the  rebel  resistance  became  more  manifest — as  the  field 
of  operations,  both  military  and  political,  became  enlai^ged, 
and  the  elements  of  the  rebel  strength  were  better  ^mde^ 
stood,  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  slavery 
forced  itself  upon  tlie  people  and  the  Government.  The 
legislation  of  Congress,  from  time  to  time,  represented  and 
embodied  these  advancing  phases  of  public  opinion.  At 
the  extra  session  of  1861  a  law  was  passed,  dischaiiging 
from  slavery  every  slave  who  should  be  required  or  pe^ 
mitted  by  his  master  to  take  up  arms  against  the  United 
States,  or  to  be  employed  in  any  military  capacity  in  the 
rebel  service.  At  the  next  session  the  President  wia 
authorized  to  employ  persons  of  African  descent  in  thesop- 
pression  of  the  rebellion,  **in  such  manner  as  he  should 
judge  best  for  the  public  welfare,"  and  also  to  issue  * 
proclamation  commanding  all  persons  in  rebellion  against 
the  United  States  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  return  to 
their  allegiance  ;  and  if  any  jjersons  so  warned  should  he 
found  in  rebellion  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  such  proc- 
lamation, the  President  was  authorized  to  set  free  their 
slaves.  Under  these  comprehensive  acts  the  President 
took  such  steps  on  the  subject  as  he  believed  the  necessities 
of  the  country  required,  and  as  the  public  sentiment  of 
the  country  would  sustain.  The  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion was  issued  on  the  1st  of  January,  1863,  and  measures 
were  adopted  soon  afterwards  to  provide  for  the  chang*?^ 
which  it  made  inevitable.  On  the  20th  of  January,  0^^ 
Secretary  of  AVar  authorized  Governor  Andrew,  of  Ma^" 
sachusetts,  to  enlist  volunteers  for  three  years,  and  to  i^ 
elude  persons  of  African  desc(»nt,  organized  into  a  separa 
corps.  In  April,  negro  troops  were  enlisted  by  Adjutau-  *^ 
General  Thomas  for  service  in  Arkansas,  and  on  the  15t  ^ 
of  that  month  he  issued  an  order  appointing  commissione 
to  superintend  the  execution  of  a  policy  which  the  Go 
ernment  had  adopted  for  committing  the  protection  of  tL^* 
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anks  of  the  Mississippi  to  a  aegro  force.  On  the  I 
f  May,  orders  were  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  ^ 
reating  a  Bureau  of  the  War  Department  for  all  mat! 
elating  to  the  organization  of  colored  troojis,  and  esl 
ishiug  rules  for  their  enlistment,  and  for  the  apptf 
neut  of  officers  to  command  them.  And  on  the  20tl| 
A.uguat,  Hon.  J.  Holt,  Judge-Advocate  General,  seii 
Qn  President  an  official  opinion,  to  the  efiect  that,  i 
file  laws  of  Coagress  on  the  subject,  he  had  full  authol 
lo  enlist  slaves  for  service  in  the  army  precisely  asT 
4ugbt  enlist  any  other  persons — providing  for  coiiipeB 
ftm  to  loyal  owners  whose  property  might  thus  be  t 
■fcr  the  public  service. 
1  These  were  the  initial  steps  of  a  movement  for  I 
wpioyment  of  n^ro  troops,  which  has  gone 
tteadily  ever  since,  until,  as  has  been  seen  from  I 
ftesident's  Message,  over  one  hundred  thousand  nJ 
Soldiers  were  already  in  the  army  of  the  Unit^?d  Sta 
*Mtributing  lai^ly,  by  their  courage  and  good  condl 
%)  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  which  sought  I 
perpetual  enslavement  of  their  race.  Tlie  popular  pif 
"fics  against  their  employment  in  the  army,  wliich 
ttpotent  at  the  beginning,  gradually  gave  way,  evel 
4e  Blaveholding  States,  to  a  moi'e  just  estimate  ofl 
>ecessities  of  the  emergency  and  the  capacities  of  I 
■egro  race.  And  what  was  of  still  more  importancl 
file  welfare  of  the  country,  the  people  of  the  slavehl 
4%  Stat«^8  took  up  the  question  of  slavery  for  dlscusB 
nd  practical  action,  as  one  in  which  their  own  \ff 
kug,  present  and  prospective,  was  deeply  involl 
Ihe  Union  party  in  every  Southern  IStat?  favored  I 
ihiUtioa  of  slavery,  and  in  Missouri,  Maryland,  Xx>fl 
■Ra,  aod  Arkansas,  measures  were  speedily  taken  foil 
■nrthrow  of  an  institution  which  had  proved  so  dl 
hental  to  their  interests,  and  so  menacing  to  the  unit! 
ke  nation  and  the  stability  of  republican  iastitutionsB 
]  la  all  of  them  Constitutional  Conventions  were  1 
■d  clauses  inserted  in  the  constitutions  which  ■ 
JBopted,  utterly  abolishing  slavery  ;  and  these  consi 
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tions  were  all  submitted  to  the  popnlar  vote,  with  the 
following  results : — 

For.  Against. 

Maryland 80,174  29,799 

Louisiana ' 6,886  1,566 

Arkansas 12,177  226 

Missouri 48,670  41,808 

In  the  latter  State,  the  Constitution  adopted  in  1864 
was,  by  a  new  Convention,  held  in  January,  1866,  revised 
and  amended,  and  submitted  to  the  popular  vote  on  Jnoe 
6,  18(V53  and  ratified  as  above. 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

CART  EVENTS  OP  THE  SPRING  AND  SUMMER  OF   1864. 

OF  Olustbe.  — Kiipatkick's  Raid  on  Richmond. — ^The  Red  Ritrr 
)inoN. — The  Fort  Pillow  Massaobe. — Rebel  Atbooities. — Gen- 
Gbant^b  Adtanob  upon  Riohmond. — ^Battles  in  Mat. — Shbb- 
Maboh  to  Atlanta. — ^Rebel  Raids  in  Maryland  and  Kbn- 
; — SiEOB  of  Petbbsbubo. — Martial  Law  in  Kentuokt. — Dbaft 
MjOOO  Men. — Oaptube  of  Mobile  and  Atlanta. 

position  of  the  two  great  armies  of  the  United 
at  the  opening  of  the  year  1864  plainly  indicated 
le  main  interest  of  the  military  movements  of  the 
Tis  to  be  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  which  lay 
I  Culpepper  Court-House,  still  looking  towards 
ond  with  unfaltering  determination  ;  and  with  the 
Army  of  the  West,  which  was  gathering  around 
nooga  for  its  long  and  perilous  southward  march. 
5  the  month  of  January  little  was  done  anywhere 
i  to  prepare  for  the  coming  campaign.  Neither  of 
md  armies  made  any  movement  during  February 
jrch,   but  some  smaller  expeditions  were  set  on 

larly  as  the  15th  of  December,  1863,  General  Gill- 
commanding  the  Department  of  the  South,  had 
i  to  the  Government  for  permission  to  send  an 
ition  into  Florida,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  off 
es  of  the  enemy ;  and  in  January,  in  urging  the 
still  further  upon  the  attention  of  General  Halleck, 
gested  that  measures  might  be  also  inaugurated  for 
ng  the  State  of  Florida  to  her  allegiance  under  the 
rf  the  President' s  Proclamation.  Gteneral  Gillmore 
afhorized  to  take  such  action  in  the  matter  as  he 
[  deem  proper ;  and  he  accordingly  organized  an 
Ition,  which  left  Port  Royal  on  the  6th  of  Feb- 
tmder  General  Seymour,  and  was  followed  soon 
■ids  by  General  Gillmore  himself— to  whom,  on 

83 
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the  13th  of  January,  the  President  had  addressed  the 
following  letter: — 

Exsourrra  MASSxoir,  '^▲•nnroioir,  Janwny  IS,  19Si 

Mtgor-Gcneral  Gillmobe  : 

I  understand  an  effcMrt  is  being  made  by  some  worthy  gentlemen  U 
reconstruct  a  legal  State  Government  in  Florida.  Florida  is  in  yooi 
Deportment,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  you  may  be  there  in  person.  I  have 
given  Mr.  Hay  a  commission  of  mtgor,  and  sent  him  to  you,  with  some 
blank-books  and  other  blanks,  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction.  He  win  ex- 
plain as  to  the  manner  of  using  the  blanks,  and  also  my  general  views  oi 
the  subject.  It  is  desirable  for  all  to  co-operate,  but  if  irreconcilibk 
differences  of  opinion  shall  arise,  you  are  master.  I  wish  the  thing  doM 
in  the  most  speedy  way,  so  that  when  done  it  bo  within  the  range  of  the 
late  proclamation  on  the  subject.  The  detail  labor  w^ill,  of  course,  Iutc 
to  be  done  by  others ;  but  I  will  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  will  give  ft 
such  general  supervision  as  you  can  find   consistent  with  your  men 

strictly  military  duties. 

Abbaham  Likoout. 

The  advance  portion  of  the  expedition  reached  Jack 
Bonville  on  the  8th  of  February.  General  Gillmore  re- 
turned to  Port  Royal  on  the  16th,  leaving  the  commaDd 
of  the  expedition  to  General  Seymour.  The  first  opera- 
tions were  successful.  Near  Jacksonville  one  hundred 
prisoners,  with  eight  pieces  of  serviceable  artillery,  fel 
into  our  hands,  and  expeditions  were  pushed  forwarc 
into  the  interior,  by  which  large  amounts  of  stores  aiw 
supplies  were  destroyed.  On  the  17th,  General  Seymoui 
with  live  thousand  men,  was  on  the  Florida  Centrt 
Railroad,  abotit  forty-five  miles  from  Jacksonville.  He 
they  remained  until  the  20th,  when  the  preparations  i 
a  movement  toAvards  Lake  City  were  completed.  T 
enemy  was  found  in  force,  a  little  before  reaching  La' 
City,  at  Olustee,  a  small  station  on  the  railroad.  T 
engagement  was  commenced  between  the  enemy's  sk 
mishers  and  our  advance.  The  fire  directed  against  o 
men  was  so  hot  that  they  were  compelled  to  fall  bad 
then  we  brought  two  batteries  to  bear  on  the  eiiemy,  ai 
our  whole  force  became  engaged  with  more  than  twi 
their  number  of  the  rebels,  who  occupied  a  strong  poj 
tion,  flanked  by  a  marsh.    Again  we  retreated,  takii 
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another  position ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with 
a  force  so  greatly  superior,  and,  after  a  battle  of  three 
hours  and  a  half,  General  Seymour  retired,  leaving 
his  dead  and  severely  wounded  on  the  field.  Five  guns 
were  lost,  and  about  a  thousand  men  killed,  wounded, 
•nd  missing. 

On  the  3d  of  February,  General  Sherman,  with  a  strong 
force,  set  out  from  Vicksburg,  in  light  marching  order, 
and  moved  eastward.  Shortly  after,  a  cavalry  expedi- 
tion, imder  General  Smith,  set  out  from  Memphis,  to 
work  its  way  southeastward,  and  join  Sherman  some- 
where on  the  borders  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  By 
the  18th,  Smith  had  accomplished  nearly  one-half  of  his 
proposed  march,  but  soon  after  found  the  enemy  concen- 
trated in  superior  force  in  his  front.  Finding  it  impossi- 
ble to  proceed,  he  fell  back,  destroying  the  bridges  on 
the  Memphis  and  Ohio  Railroad  in  liis  retreat.  There 
was  continual  skirmishing,  but  no  decisive  battle,  during 
the  retreat,  which  lasted  until  the  25th,  when  the  expe- 
dition accomplished  its  return  to  Memphis.  Much  dam- 
age was  done  to  the  enemy  by  the  destruction  of  property, 
hut  the  main  object  of  making  a  junction  with  Sherman 
&fled.  Sherman  went  as  far  east  as  Meridian,  almost  on 
^e  herders  of  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  and  after  de- 
stroying large  quantities  of  rebel  stores,  and  breaking 
^eir  lines  of  communication,  he  returned  to  Vicksburg. 

Another  enterprise  was  a  raid  upon  Richmond,  made 
"y   a  large    cavalry  force    under   General    Kilpatrick. 
^^ving  his  camp  on  the  28th  of  February,  he  crossed 
the  Rapidan,  gained  the  rear  of  Lee' s  anny  without  being 
^^^covered,  and  pushed  rapidly  on  in  the  direction  of 
■^ohmond.    A  detachment  under  Colonel  Dahlgren  was 
5^3^t  from  the  main  body  to  Frederick's  Hall,  on  the 
^^^^nia  Central  Railroad.     The  road  was  torn  up  for 
^^e  distance  ;  then  the  James  River  Canal  was  struck, 
^^  six  grist-mills,  which  formed  one  of  the  main  sources 
^^  Supply  for  the  Confederate  army,  were  destroyed.    Se v- 
locks  on  the  canal  were  blown  up,  and  other  dam- 
done.    Dahlgren' s  main  body  then  pressed  onward  to- 
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wards  Richmond,  and  came  within  three  miles  of  the  city, 
when,  encountering  a  Confederate  force,  it  was  compelled 
to  withdraw,  Dahlgren  himself  being  kiUed,  and  a  lBjrg& 
part   of  his   force   captured.      Kilpatrick,   meanwliile, 
pressed  onward  to  Spottsjlvania  Court-House,  and  thence 
to  Beaver  Dam,  near  where  the  two  lines  of  railway  from 
Richmond,  those  running  to  Gordonsville  and  Freder- 
icksburg, cross.    Here  the  railway  was  torn  up,  and  the 
telegraph  line  cut,  and  the  cavalry  pushed  straight  on 
towards  Richmond.     They  reached  the  outer  line  ot 
fortifications  at  a  little  past  ten  on  the  morning  of  the  Isf 
of  March,  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from  the  dij. 
These  were  fairly  passed,  and  the  second  line,  a  mile 
nearer,  was  reached,  and  a  desultory  fire  was  kept  up  for 
some  hours.    Towards  evening  Kilpatrick  withdrew,  and 
encamped  six  miles  from  the  city.      In  the  night  an 
artillery  attack  was  made  upon  the  camp,  and  our  troops 
retired  still  farther,  and  on  the  following  morning  took 
up  their  line  of  march,  down  the  Peninsula  towardfl 
Williamsburg.    Several  miles  of  railway  connection  of 
great  importance  to  the  enemy  were  interrupted,  stores  to 
the  value  of  several  millions  of  dollars  were  destroyed, 
and  some  hundreds  of  prisoners  were  captured,  as  the 
result  of  this  expedition. 

In  the  early  part  of  March,  General  Banks  organized 
an  expedition  with  all  the  available  force  of  the  army  aivd- 
navy  in  his  department,  to  move  up  the  Red  River  ^ 
far  as  Shreveport,  where  the  rebels  had  large  supplied 
and  where  it  was  intended  that  he  should  be  joined  t^^ 
General  Steele,  with  the  forces  which  he  could  collect 
Ai'kansas,  when  the  combined  armies  would  be  powe?^ 
ful  enough  to  sweep  aw-ay  all  rebel  opposition  in 
part  of  the  State,  if  not  in  Texas. 

A  force  of  about  ten  thousand  men,  under  command 
General  A.  J.  Smith,  left  Vicksburg  on  the-  10th  o,-- 
March  in  twenty  transports,  and,  having  joined  the  fleel^ 
proceeded  up  the  Red  River.  This  portion  of  the  exp€^ 
dition  met  with  a  decided  success  in  the  capture  of  For<^ 
De  Russey  by  storm,  with  but  little  loss,  by  which  ca 
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ire  the  river  ivas  opened  to  the  fleet  as  far  as  AltjjJ 
tia,  "where  the  whole  expedition  was  united  under  c 
luid  of  General  Banks.     On  the  26th  of  Jtarch  tl 
LOved  forward,  meeting  with  uninterrupted  success,  aaT 
i  Natchitoches,  some  eighty  mUes  above  Alei:aiidria,  ] 
t  Sabine  Cross- Koada,  about  twenty  miles  farther  I 
ley  foand  the  rebel  army  posted,  under  the  commaml 
feneral  Dick  Taylor.     This  resistance  had  nut  been  i 
ipated ;  the  army  was  not  marching  compactly,  nor  col 
be  gunboats  be  of  any  assistance,  on  account  of  the  T 
M»ce  of  the  river  from  the  road. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  Thirteenth  Corps  of  I 
Bmy,  being  too  far  in  advance  to  receive  proper  suppi 
TTM  attacked  by  the  rebels  in  superior  force  aud  dnW 
luck  upon  the  Nineteenth  Corps,  which  had  formed  in  I 
of  liattle,  and  which  repulsed  the  advancing  enemy  v 
great  slaughter.     This  battle  was  fouglit  on  the  8th| 
April.     That  night  General  Banks  determined  to  I 
Wk  to  Pleasant  Hill,  at  which  point  two  other  diviai 
■nder  General  A.   J.    Smith,   had  arrived.      Here  I 
fcrceewere  attacked,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afterni 
rfthe  next  day.     The  rebels  at  first  gained  some  ad^ 
tige,  pressing  the   Nineteenth  Corps  back  up  a  ll 
Itehind  the  crest  of  which  lay  General  Smithes  troopa.f 
whose  unexpected  and  destructive  fire  the  rebel  linea 
wfle,  as  they  came  over  the  crest,  were  suddenly  I 
WBted.    A  rapid  charge  of  the  Union  troops  put  the  reW 
Wtirely  to  flight,  with  a  loss  of  several  tho\isaiid  ki 
,*0d  wounded,  many  hundred  prisoners,  and  some  { 
fMst  of  which,  however,  had  been  taken  from  us  by  I 
nliels  the  day  before. 

Our  own  army,  however,  was  so  shattered  in  the 
••ttleB,  that  General  Bjinks  ordered  a  retreat  of  the  e 
^ce  to    Grand   Ecore,  some  forty  miles  below. 
*>ter  in  the  Red  River  being  unusually  low,  and  falll 
Kiraa  found  necessary  to  remove  the  fleet,  and  witl 
fte  army,  still  farther  down  the  river  to  Alexandria. 
Peway  down,  the  gunboat  Easipori  having  gotagrod 
•Hd  to  be  abandoned,  and  was  blown  up. 
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General  Steele,  in  consequence  of  the  retreat  of  Gen 
eral  Banks,  was  himself  compelled  to  fall  back  to  Little 
Rock,  which  he  reached  without  much  fighting,  but  with 
the  loss  of  a  good  deal  of  material. 

The  water  in  the  Red  River  continued  to  fall  until  it 
was  found  that  there  was  not  water  enough  on  the  faUs 
at  Alexandria  to  allow  the  gunboatfi  to  ip&sa  over.    The 
rebels  were  enabled  to  throw  forces  below,  so  as  to  impede 
the  communication  with  the  army  by  the  river,  and  as 
it  became  evident  that  the  army  must  retreat  still  fiur- 
ther,  the  gravest  apprehensions  were  felt  lest  the  whole 
fleet  of  twelve  gunboats  should  be  of  necessity,  aban- 
doned to  the  rebels,  or  blown  up.    In  this  extremity,  a 
plan  was  devised  by  lieutenant-Colonel  Bailey,  of  the 
Fourth  Wisconsin  Cavalry,  Acting  Engineer  of  tJie  Nine- 
teenth Corps,  of  building  a  series  of  dams  on  the  fells* 
by  which  to  raise  the  water  sufficiently  to  allow  the  gun- 
boats to  pass  over.    The  plan  was  ridiculed  by  some  of 
the  best  engineers ;  but  under  the  approval  of  Commo- 
dore Porter,  who   commanded   the  fleets  and  Gtenenl 
Banks,  it  was  tried  with  perfect  success.     The  dams  were 
built  within  ten  days,  and  all  the  gunboats  brought  safely 
over.     Commodore  Porter,  in  his  report,  says,  "Words 
are  inadequate  to  express  the  admiration  I  feel  for  Col- 
onel Bailey.  *  *  *  Leaving  out  his  ability  as  an  engineer 
and  the  credit  he  has  conferred  upon  the  country,  he  has 
saved  the  Union  a  valuable  fleet,  worth  nearly  $2,000,000, 
and  has  deprived  the  enemy  of  a  triumph  which  woul^ 
have  emboldened  them  to  carry  on  this  war  a  year  ^^ 
two  longer."     Cqjonel  Bailey  was  at  once  appointed  t^S 
the  President  a  brigadier-general  for  these  distinguish^^ 
services. 

After  this  escape,  the   fleet  and  the  army  retreat 
down  the  river.     The  fleet  lost  two  small  gunboats  t^l 
rebel  batteries  on  the  way  down ;  but  the  army,  thou 
attacked  several  times,  repulsed  the  rebels  with  consi 
able  loss,  and  crossed  the  Atchafalaya  in  safety,  on  t 
19th  of  May. 

About  the  time  of  the  check  which  General  Banks 
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ceived  at  Sabine  Cross-Roads,  the  arms  of  the   Union 
met  with,  reverses  in  two  other  quarters.     One  of  these 
was  the  capture  of  Fort  Pillow,  on  the  Mississippi,  on 
the  12th  of  April,  by  a  rebel  force  under  General  Forrest, 
a  capture  marked  in  the  history  of  the  war  by  the  atro- 
cious butchery  of  the  garrison  after  the  surrender  of  the 
place.    The  garrison  was  composed  of  about  six  hun 
4red  men  under  command  of  Major  Boyd,   who  was 
killed  near  the  close  of  the  fight     Of  these  six  hundred 
about  three  hundred  and  fifty  were  colored  troops.     The 
attack  was  commenced  in  the  early  morning,  and  the  gar- 
rison were  driven  from  some  outworks  into  the  fort 
itself,  which  they  defended  with  the  assistance  of  a  gun- 
boat, till  about  four  p.  m.  ,  when  the  rebels  made  a  final 
charge  upon  the  fort  from  positions  which  they  had  occu- 
pied by  taking  advantage  of  a  flag  of  truce  sent  to  the 
fort  to  demand  its  surrender,  and  carried  its  defences  by 
storm.    The  garrison  thereupon  threw  down  their  arms 
Mid  surrendered,  but  were  shot  down  in  cold  blood  until 
l)tit  few  were  left  alive.     Some  were  forced  to  stand  up 
^  line  and  were  then  shot.     Some  were  shot  when  lying 
bounded  on  the  ground.     Women  and  children  were 
shot  or  cut  to  pieces.    The  huts  in  which  the  sick  and 
bounded  had  taken  refuge  were  fired  over  their  heads, 
^'^d  there  were  stories  of  even  darker  cruelties  than  these. 
^^  the  white  officers  who  commanded  the  colored  troops, 
l>Txt  two  were  left  alive,  and  these  were  wounded.    Of  the 
g^xrison  there  were  left  thirty-six  white  men  and  twenty- 
^^e  negroes,  and  forty  were  carried  off*  as  prisoners.    Some 
^^  the  negroes  saved  their  lives  by  feigning  death  and 
digging  out  from  the  thin  covering  of  earth  which  the 
^bels  had  thrown  over  their  victims. 

The  news  of  this  atrocity  excited  the  deepest  horror 
throughout  the  country,  and  there  was  a  general  call  for 
retaliation.  In  order  to  have  an  authentic  statement  of 
the  facts,  Congress  passed  resolutions  directing  the  Com 
mittee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  to  investigate  the  mat 
ter.  The  committee  sent  two  of  its  members.  Senator 
Wade  and  Mr.  Gooch,  to  the  spot    They  examined  many 
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witnesses,  and  on  the  6th  of  Majmade  their  Tejxirt^  irfS 
the  testimony  which  they  had  taken.  The  report  showed' 
that  this  proceeding  of  the  rebels  was  in  pnnnanoe  of  It' 
policy  deliberately  adopted,  in  the  expectaticm  of  dritiad 
firom  the  ranks  of  the  Union  armies  not  only  the  negroesj 
but  also  the  '*  home-made  Yankees,"  as  they  termed  fte 
loyal  Southerners. 

The  massacre  was  referred  to  by  the  President  in  Ul 
speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Sanitary  Commission  Eur, 
in  Baltimore,  while  it  was  still  under  inrestigation,  aad- 
he  then  said  that  if  the  massacre  was  proved  to  haye  heeft- 
committed,  retribution  should  surely  come ;  nor  was  tU^ 
the  first  time  that  the  question  of  retaliation  had  heei' 
brought  to  his  attention.  In  fact,  as  early  aa  July,  1889^ 
the  subject  had  been  considered,  and  the  conduskn 
which  was  then  arrived  at  was  announced  in  the  follow- 
ing Gteneral  Order : — 

Xsaoimn  MAXttni,  WA«mxQH|  JWjrfllua' 
It  is  the  dutj  of  every  Government  to  give  protecticm  to  its  eitiseoa^flf 
whatever  daea,  color,  or  condition,  and  especially  to  those  who  are  ditf 
organized  as  soldiers  in  the  public  service.    The  law  of  nations  andtli# 
nsages  and  castoms  of  war,  as  carried  on  hj  civilized  powers,  permit  no 
distinction  as  to  color  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  as  pubBo 
enemies.    To  siell  or  enslave  any  captured  person,  on  account  of  his  oolef 
and  for  no  offence  against  the  laws  of  war,  is  a  relapse  into  barbarism,  tfi^ 
a  crime  against  the  civilization  of  the  age. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  will  give  the  same  protection  ^^ 
all  its  soldiers ;  and  if  the  enemy  shall  sell  or  enslave  any  one  because  ^ 
his  color,  the  offence  shall  be  punished  by  retaliation  upon  the  enemX  ' 
prisoners  in  our  possession. 

It  is  therefore  ordered  that  for  every  soldier  of  the  United  States  kilJ^ 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  war,  a  rebel  soldier  shall  be  executed ;  and 
every  one  enslaved  by  the  enemy  or  sold  into  slavery,  a  rebel  soldier 
be  placed  at  hard  labor  on  the  public  works,  and  continued  at  such  lab* 
until  the  other  shall  be  released  and  receive  the  treatment  due  to  a 
oner  of  war.  Abbaham  Likcout. 

But  whether  from  the  President's  tenderness  of  heai^ 
which  made  it  very  hard  for  him  to  order  the  execution 
of  a  rebel  soldier  who  had  himself  done  no  special  wrongS 
even  in  retaliation  for  such  barbarities  as  this  at  Fort  Pfl  J 
low,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  first  part  of  this  oid^ 
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was  never  executed.  The  latter  part  of  it  was  once  carried 
into  effect  with  excellent  results  by  General  Butler  during 
the  riege  of  Petersburg.  Having  learned  that  some  of  our 
colored  troops,  who  had  been  taken  prisoners,  were  not 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  were  made  to  work  by  the 
rebels  on  their  fortifications,  he  at  once  took  a  number  of 
rebel  officers  and  set  them  at  work  upon  the  canal,  which 
he  was  digging  at  Dutch  Gap,  where  they  were  constantly 
exposed  to  the  heavy  fire  which  the  rebels  kept  up  to 
check  the  progress  of  the  work.  This  treatment  proved 
speedily  eflTectual.  Our  colored  soldiers  were  relieved 
from  their  work  on  the  fortifications,  and  the  rebel  officers 
were  withdrawn  from  their  exposed  position  and  their 
weary  labors. 

Another  similar  action  led  to  a  similar  result.  The 
rebels  at  Charleston,  desirous  of  checking  the  fire  of  the 
"swamp  angel "  and  other  guns,  which  were  making  the 
city  uninhabitable,  placed  some  of  our  officers  within 
reach  of  the  shells,  and  notified  our  forces  that  they  had 
done  so.  On  our  part  a  number  of  rebel  officers  of  equal 
J'sink  were  immediately  taken  thither  and  also  placed  un- 
der fire.  The  only  result  was  the  exchange  of  the  officers, 
*ttd  the  rebels  did  not  undertake  again  to  defend  them- 
selves in  that  way. 

Port  Pillow  was  not  the  only  case  of  such  atrocities  on 

^e  part  of  the  rebels.   A  somewhat  similar  affair  took  place 

on  the  20th  of  April  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  capture  of 

*  lymouth  on  the  Roanoke  River,  where  a  company  of  loyal 

''^orth  Carolinians  and  some  negro  troops  were  also  mur- 

dei:^  in  cold  blood  after  the  surrender.    The  capture  was 

'^^^inly  effected  by  the  success  of  a  rebel  iron-clad,  the  Albe- 

^^<^Tley  which  was  able  to  destroy  some  of  our  gunboats, 

drive  others  down  the  river,  the  commander  of  the 

^amij  Lieutenant  Flusser,  being  killed  by  the  rebound  of 

^lell,  which  he  had  himself  fired  against  the  iron  sides 

the  rebel  vessel.     Our  fleet  being  driven  down  the 

er,  communication  with  our  garrison  in  Plymouth  was 

off,  and  the  place,  being  attacked  by  a  heavy  rebel 

^^dce,  was  surrendered,  after  a  gallant  defence  for  four  day si, 
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by  its  commander,  General  "Weasels,  with  its  garrison  of 
fiftfien  hundred  men  and  twenty-five  guns.     The  effect  of 
this  success  was  to  render  the  withdrawal  of  our  troops 
from  other   places  in  North  Carolina  inevitable.    The 
Albemarle  had  for  a  time  complete  control  of  the  river, 
but  coming  down  into  the  Sound,  she  was  attacked  by 
three  of  our  wooden  gunboats,  and  in  a  gallant  fight  was 
so  injured  as  to  be  compelled  to  betake  herself  up  the 
river  again  to  Plymouth,  which  she  never  left  afterwardsy 
being  sunk  at  her  moorings,  on  the  night  of  the  27th  ot 
October  following,  by  a  torpedo-boat,   commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Gushing. 

In  these  smaller  affairs,  tlie  rebels  had  been  able  to  gain 
some  successes,  owing  to  the  policy  adopted  by  Grenerml 
Grant,  of  concentrating  our  forces  from  all  quarters  to 
strengthen  the  two  great  armies  whose  movements  were 
to  grind  the  Confederacy  to  powder. 

General  Grant,  having  been  appointed  to  the  command, 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  went  to  Nashville^ 
where  he  issued  an  order  announcing  his  assumption  of 
the  command.    After  making  what  arrangements  were 
necessary  with  reference  to  the  Western  army,  which  he 
left  under  the  command  of  General  Sherman,  he  came 
eastward,   to  conduct  in  person  the  campaign  against 
General   Lee.     The  preparations  for  the  coming  caia- 
paign  took  time,  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  day  of  May 
that  all  things  were  ready  for  the  forward  movement- 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  remained  under  the  specif 
command  of  General  Meade,  and  lay  about  Culpepp^^ 
Court-House.     General  Burnside  had  been  collecting    ^ 
strong  force,  in  good  part  colored  troops,  at  Annapo 
Another  strong  force  was  under  the  command  of 
eral  Butler  and  General  Smith,  at  Yorktown,  and  j^et  a- 
other,  not  so  strong,  under  General  Sigel,  at  Winchester" 
Burnside' s  troops  were  put  in  motion,  and  passed  throu^^ 
Washington  on  the  23d  of  April  to  a  position  when^:^^ 
they  could  follow  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  at  a  sho 
distance  —  and   all    things   were    thus    now  ready 
the   great  advance.      At  this  time  the  following  co 
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lespondence  passed  between  the  President  and  General 
IJrant  :— 

ExxcnnTK  Mahsion,  WAtniKOTOir,  April  M,  1861 

lient-Genenil  Gbant  : 

^ot  expecting  to  see  you  before  the  spriDg  campaign  opens,  I  wish  to 
txpress  in  this  way  my  entire  satisfaction  with  what  you  have  done  up  to 
iHs  time,  so  far  as  I  understand  it. 

The  particulars  of  your  plans  I  neither  know  nor  seek  to  know.  You 
ire  vigilant  and  self-reliant;  and,  pleased  with  this,  I  wish  not  to  obtrude 
9BJ  restraints  or  constraints  upon  you.  While  I  am  very  anxious  that 
any  great  disaster  or  capture  of  our  men  in  great  number  shall  be  avoided, 
I  know  that  these  points  are  less  likely  to  escape  your  attention  than  they 
would  be  mine.  If  there  be  any  thing  wanting  which  is  within  my  power 
to  give,  do  not  fail  to  let  me  know  it. 
And  now,  with  a  brave  army  and  a  just  cause,  may  God  sustain  you. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

GRANT^S  REPLY. 

HxAiv-QuABTZBS  A&MrES  or  TBK  Ukitrd  Stitxs,  ) 
CciJPXPPBs  CouKT-HousB,  JUay  1,  ISM.  | 

TbiPbisibent: 

Tear  very  kind  letter  of  yesterday  is  Just  received.  The  confidence 
JOB  express  for  the  future  and  satisfaction  for  the  past,  in  my  military 
Ministration,  is  acknowledged  with  pride.  It  shall  be  my  earnest 
•Ddeavor  that  you  and  tlie  country  shall  not  be  disappointed.  From  my 
^  entrance  into  tlie  volunteer  service  of  the  country  to  the  present  day, 
I  We  never  had  cause  of  complaint;  have  never  expressed  or  implied  a 
^^DJplaint  against  the  Administration,  or  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  throw- 
^  any  embarrassment  in  the  way  of  my  vigorously  prosecuting  what 
Reared  to  be  my  duty. 

'^deed,  since  the  promotion  which  placed  me  in  command  of  all  the 

''^es,  and  in  view  of  the  great  responsibility  and  imponance  of  success, 

^  '^^ve  been  astonished  at  the  readiness  with  which  every  thing  asked  for 

^^  been  yielded,  without  even  an  explanation  being  asked.    Should  my 

'^Ooess  be  less  than  I  deserve  and  expect,  the  least  I  can  say  is,  the  fault 

^ot  with  you. 

Very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

U.  S.  Gbant,  i^ieuU- General. 

*X!h%  interest  and  anxiety  with  which  the  people  watched     ^ 


1^^—  the  approaching  movement  of  the  army  was  very  deep. 
^^•^*  did  it  content  itself  with  mere  watchfulness.     It  took 


tH 


right  direction  of  work,  and  from  every  quarter  the 
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hands  of  the  Government  were  stayed  np  by  the  willing 
hearts  of  the  people. 

As  one  instance  of  the  desire  to  help,  which  was  uni- 
versally felt,  we  may  mention  the  offer  of  Colonel  F.  B. 
Loomis,  of  New  London,  to  garrison  Fort  Trumbull  with 
citizen  soldiers  for  one  hundred  days,  at  his  own  expense^ 
til  us  releasing  the  veterans,  by  whom  it  was  garrisoned,  to 
go  to  the  front. 

The  President  replied  to  this  offer  as  follows : — 

EzscuTiTB  MAXUOir,  WAtBisroTOH,  May  IS^  lS6i 

My  Deab  Sib: 

I  have  the  lionor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  yonr  commanication  of 
the  28th  April,  in  which  yon  offer  to  replace  the  present  garrison  at  Fort 
Tmmbull  with  volunteers,  which  you  propose  to  raise  at  your  own  ex 
pense.  While  it  seems  inexpedient  at  this  time  to  accept  this  propositioot 
on  account  of  the  special  duties  now  devolving  upon  the  garrison  men- 
tioned, I  cannot  pass  unnoticed  such  a  meritorious  instance  of  individual 
patriotism.  Permit  me,  for  the  Government,  to  express  my  cordial  thank* 
to  you  for  this  generous  and  public-spirited  offer,  which  is  worthy  of  nota 
among  the  many  called  forth  in  these  times  of  national  trial. 

I  am,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  LiKCOLSf. 

F.  B.  Loom  IS,  Esq. 

It  was  on  Monday,  the  2d  of  May,  that  the  forward 
inarch  of  the  army  began,  and  the  Eapidan  was  crossed 
without  opposition  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  by  the 
fords  lying  to  the  east  of  Lee's  position.    General  Grant, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  strength  of  the  rebellion  lay 
not  in  the  fortifications  of  Richmond,  but  in  the  ranks  of 
Lee's  army,  aimed  to  place  himself  upon  the  southern, 
communications  of  that  anny,  and  by  heavy  blows  ^^ 
destroy  it.     And  with  the  very  commencement  of  tU^^ 
movement  he  forced  Lee  to  leave  the  intrenched  line  t^' 
hind  which  he  had  so  long  faced  the  gathering  storm,  aX>5 
make  haste  to  attack  his  foe  before  he  had  reached  }>-^ 
rear.     This  he  at  once  did,  and  on  Thursday  the  battl 
of  the  Wilderness  began.     The  character  of  the  grou 
gave  exQYY  advantage  to  the  rebels.    It  was  all  overgroT^^ 
with  scrub  pines,  with  but  few  roads  leading  through  i— 
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They  knew  the  ground  thoroughly,  and  their  movements 
could  "be  made  unseen,  while  the  dense  woods  made  cav- 
diy  and  artillery  almost  useless.    Lee's  first  effort  was  to 
Isreak  through  our  lines  between  our  centre  under  War- 
wa  and  our  left  under  Hancock,  but  by  great  exertions 
this  was  prevented,  and  night  came  without  any  sub- 
fitantial  result.    With  the  morning  of  Friday,  General 
Grant  assumed  the  oflFensive,  and  the  tide  of  battle  ebbed 
and  flowed  throughout  the  day.     On  our  left,  Hancock' s 
successes  in  the  morning  were  lost  again  by  noon,  but  a 
heavy  attack  of  the  rebels  upon  him  in  the  afternoon  was 
successfully  repulsed.     On  our  right  no  material  advan- 
tage of  position  was  gained  during  the  day ;  but  the  death 
of  General  Wadsworth,  who  fell  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
was  a  heavy  loss  to  us,  and  by  a  furious  assault,  just 
before  night,  the  rebels  succeeded  in  breaking  our  lines, 
capturing  General  Thomas  Seymour,   and  many  of  his 
men.    The  lines  were,  however,  speedily  re-established. 
The  result  was  on  the  whole  favorable  to  General  Grant, 
«8  the  rebels  had  failed  to  thoroughly  break  his  lines  or 
disable  him  for  the  forward  movement  which,  on  Satur- 
isLy  night,  after  a  day  of  skirmishing  without  any  general 
engagement,  he  undertook,  aiming  at  Spottsylvania  Court- 
House.     The  rebels,  however,  becoming  aware  of  his 
Jttovement,  moved  likewise,  and,  having  the  shorter  line, 
S^Uned  the  position  first,  and  held  it  against  our  attack 
during  the  hours  of  Sunday,  our  lines  being  formed  about 
^o  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Spottsylvania.    Monday  was 
*  day  of  skirmishing,  sadly  marked  for  us,  however,  by 
^e  death  of  General  Sedgwick,  who  was  in  command  of 
ttie  Sixth  Corps.    Night  found  the  two  armies  facing  each 
^tlier,  each  behind  temporary  breastworks,  each  watchful, 
®^ch  determined. 

Ihe  news  of  the  movement  of  the  army  was  not  made 
public  until  Friday  morning.  The  vital  importance  of 
^*^  results  was  everywhere  felt.  All  eyes  were  at  once 
5^t:ent  upon  those  bloody  fields,  all  ears  eager  for  informa- 
^On  of  what  was  going  on  there ;  and  the  prayers  of  the 
^Viole  people  of  the  North  went  up  to  God,  earnest,  fer 
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vent,  full  of  faith,  that  He  would  bless  the  righteottf 
cause. 

Official  bulletins  were  given  to  the  public  of  the  results 
of  the  different  days'  operations  as  they  slowly  became 
known.    And  on  Tuesday  morning  all  hearts  were  thrilled 
with  joy  by  the  following  official  announcement  from  the 
President : — 

■ 

ExEGunvB  Makbtox,  WAflBoroTOH,  Jfoy  8, 18Ci 
To  the  Friends  of  Union  and  Liberty : 

EnoDgh  is  known  of  array  operations,  within  the  last  five  dajs,  to 
claim  onr  special  gratitude  to  God.  While  what  remiuns  undone  do- 
mands  our  most  sii  ''.ere  prayers  to  and  reliance  upon  Him  (without  whom 
all  effort  is  vain),  1  recommend  that  all  patriots  at  their  homes,  in  their 
places  of  puhlic  worship,  and  wherever  they  may  be,  unite  in  oommon 
thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almighty  God. 

ABRAnAM  LiKOOUI. 

Accompanying  this  recommendation  were  published 
bulletins  of  the  results  up  to  Saturday,  the  retiring  of 
the  rebels  from  General  Grant' s  front,  and  the  march  of 
our  army  towards  Spottsylvania.  The  news  spread  great 
joy  everywhere,  and  that  night  a  crowd  of  several  thou- 
sand people  marched  to  the  White  House  to  serenade  the 
President,  who,  being  called  for,  came  out  and  spoke  as 
follows : — 

Fkllow-Cittzens  : — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  yon  for  the  compliment 
of  this  call,  though  I  apprehend  it  is  owing  more  to  the  good  neira 
received  to-day  from  the  array,  than  to  a  desire  to  see  me.     I  am  indeed 
very  grateful  to  the  brave  men  who  have  been  struggling  with  the  enemy 
in  the  field,  to  their  noble  comraanders  who  liave  directed  them,  and 
especially  to  our  Maker.     Our  commanders  are  following  up  their  victo- 
ries resolutely  and  successfully.     I  think,  without  knowing  the  partici*- 
lars  of  the  plans  of  General  Grant,  that  what  has  been  accomplished  i* 
of  more  importance  than  at  first  appears.     1  believe,  I  know  (and  *^ 
especially  grateful  to  know)  that  General  Grant  has  not  been  jostled  ^^ 
his  purposes,  that  he  has  made  all  his  points,  and  to-day  he  is  on  his  l^^ 
as  he  purposed  before  he  moved  his  armies.     I  will  volunteer  to  say  t^^ 
I  am  very  glad  at  what  has  happened,  but  there  is  a  great  deal  still  U? 
done.     While  we.  are  grateful  to  all  the  brave  men  and  officers  for 
events  of  the  past  few  days,  we  should,  above  all,  be  very  grateful 
Almighty  God,  who  gives  us  victory. 

There  is  enough  yet  before  us  requiring  all  loyal  men  and  patriots 
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perfonn  their  share  of  the  labor  and  follow  the  example  of  the  modest 

Qeneral  at  the  head  of  onr  armies,  and  sink  all  personal  considerntiou 

tot  the  sake  of  the  country.    I  commend  yon  to  keep  yoarsclves  in  the 

Mme  tranqnil  mood  that  is  characteristic  of  that  brave  ar.  i  loyal  man. 

I  have  said  more  than  I  expected  when  I  came  before  yon.    Repeating  my 

ttumks  for  this  call,  I  bid  yon  good-by. 


Willie  the  movement  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
was  the  chief  point  of  interest,  it  was  not  the  only 
one.  On  Wednesday,  May  4th5  General  Butler  having 
put  his  troops  on  board  a  fleet  of  transports,  made  a  rapid 
move  up  the  James  River  and  occupied  City  Point  and 
Bermuda  Hundred,  on  both  sides  of  the  Appomattox 
Riyer,  across  which  pontoons  were  thrown — while  Gen- 
eral Kautz,  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  of  cavalry,  left 
Suffolk  upon  a  raid  on  the  Petersburg  and  Weldon  Rail- 
road—which he  succeeded  in  cutting  by  destroying  some 
bridges.  General  Butler  also  succeeded  fn  cutting  the 
ndlroad  between  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  so  as  to  pre- 
Tent  for  a  time  the  sending  of  re-enforcements  to  General 
tee  from  the  forces  that  were  south  of  Richmond  under 
f      Beauregard. 

I        General  Grant,  meantime,  had  not  been  content  with 
flierely  pounding  against  Lee's  front  with  men  and  with 
pins,  of  which  he  was  now  able  to  employ  more  than  in 
tke  battles  of  the  Wilderness.     He  also  dispatched  his  cav- 
•hy  under  General  Sheridan  round  the  right  flank  of  the 
'^bels,  on  the  10th  of  May,  which,  reaching  the  railroads, 
^^lade  an  immense  destruction  of  supplies  prepared  for 
I^e's  army,  and  of  locomotives  and  cars  for  their  trans- 
portation, and  which,  on  the  11th,  routed  the  rebel  cav- 
*hy  under  General  Stuart,  at  Yellow  Tavern,  in  which 
^^^jagement  Stuart  was  killed ;  and,  pressing  on  yet  nearer 
Richmond  and  over  the  first  line  of  the  works  around  the 
J^^ty,  turned  off  to  the  east,  and  crossing  the  Chickahom- 
^y'j  reached  Fortress  Monroe  with  little  loss,  having  in- 
''^oted  great  damage  on  the  enemy. 

*Ihe  10th  and  11th  of  May  were  days  of  hard  fighting 
^^  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  of  heavy  losses  and  par- 
successes  for  both  sides,  and  of  attacks  met  and  re 
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pulsed,  "With  the  employment  of  all  the  resonrces  of  botb 
armies  ;  and  the  dispatches  which  Gteneral  Grant  sent  to 
Washington  on  the  night  of  the  11th  summed  up  the 
results  as  follows : — 

We  have  now  ended  the  sixth  day  of  very  heavy  fighting.  The  nmlX 
to  this  time  is  much  in  our  favor.  Our  losses  have  heen  heavy,  as  weU 
as  those  of  the  enemy.  I  think  the  loss  of  the  enemy  must  he  greater. 
We  have  taken  over  five  thousand  prisoners  in  hattle,  while  he  has  takexx 
from  ns  hut  few,  except  stragglers.  I  propose  to  fight  it  ont  on  this  Dno^ 
if  it  takes  all  summer. 

The  early  light  of  the  next  morning  brought  results 
yet  more  in  our  favor ;  for  with  the  break  of  day,  Hait- 
cock,  now  on  our  right,  fell  like  a  thunderbolt  upon  the 
rebel  intrenchments,  and  stormed  over  them,  captuiins 
several  thousand  prisoners,  including  two  generals,  to  - 
gether  with  thirty  or  forty  cannon,  only  eighteen  of  which, 
however,  he  was  able  to  hold.    For  Lee,  stung  to  the 
quick  by  this  deadly  blow,  gathered  all  his  forces  to  re- 
take the  position,  and  five  desperate  charges  upon  it  du- 
ring the  day  covered  the  ground  with  dead  and  wounded, 
until,  when  the  battle  was  over,  nearly  a  thousand  rebel 
dead  lay  within  an  acre  or  two  of  ground  in  front  of  the 
works.     The  utmost  exertions  of  the  rebels  were  in  vain^ 
however,  and  they  sullenly  withdrew  to  another  posi- 
tion.    A  storm  now  set  in  and  enforced  quiet  on  both 
armies  for  several  days.     During  this  time  General  But- 
ler moved  forward  towards  Fort  Darling,  but  on  the  16ili 
day  of  May  he  met  with  a  heavy  blow  from  the  rebels, 
who  took  advantage  of  a  fog  to  make  a  successful  attack, 
driving  him  from  the  railroad  and  forcing  him  to  return 
to  his  lines  at  Bermuda  Hundred.    General  Sigel,  too,  ^^^ 
had  marched  down  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  was  met  by  ^ 
superior  force  under  General  Imbden,  and  driven  bac^^ 
with  a  loss  of  five  guns.     General  Kautz,  however,  wi^^ 
his  cavalry,  having  returned  from  his  first  successful  rai^' 
set  out  upon  a  second  one  towards  the  Danville  roa^^ 
which  he  also  succeeded  in  injuring  to  some  extent 

The  Government  strained  every  nerve  to  send  forvra^^ 
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te-enforcements  to  General  Grant,  and  on  tLe  18th  the 
fighting  in  front  of  Spottsylvania  was  renewed.  On  the 
19th  the  rebels  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  upon  our  right  by 
making  an  unexpected  attack,  in  which  some  of  our  newly 
arrived  regiments  suffered  severely.  Tliis  was  an  attempt 
of  the  rebels  to  cut  our  communications,  but  they  failed 
entirely  in  doing  so. 

They  had,  however,  by  this  tiijie  thro^vn  up  intrench- 
ments  of  so  formidable  a  character  that  General  Grant 
determined  again  to  make  a  flanking  movement  by  tlie 
left. 

The  movement  was  at  once  perceived  by  General  Lee, 
and  when  our  forces  arrived  at  the  North  Anna  river,  the 
I     rebels  were  already  there.     They  were  not,   however, 
I     able  to  prevent  our  forces  from  crossing  the  river,  and 
I     inflicting  a  severe  blow  upon  the  enemy  in  the  crossing. 
After  crossing,  however,  the  main  body  of  Lee's  army 
was  discovered  to  have  taken  so  strong  a  position  be- 
tween the  North  and  South  Anna  rivers,  that  General 
Gftint  again  deemed  it  wise  not  to  make  a  direct  attack, 
hit  to  repeat  his  flanking  movement. 

The  army  was  accordingly  withdrawn  without  loss 

from  Lee's  front  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  May  26th,  and, 

Moving  again  by  the  left,  crossed  the  Pamunkey,  but 

Was  again  confronted  by  the  rebel  army,  which,  after 

*>nie  severe  fighting,  again  made  a  stand  at  Coal  Harbor. 

*^ile  here,  one  corps  of  General  Butler's  army,  under 

^neral  Smith,  was  transferred  to  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 

^*^ftc.    Thus  re-enforced,  a  violent  but  unsuccessful  attack 

^^8  made  upon  the  rebel  intrenchments  on  the  3d  of 

"^Utie,  and,  after  heavy  losses,  the  attack  was  abandoned. 

"^peated  efforts,  however,  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  to 

^'Un  our  left,  and  to  break  up  the  communication  which 

'^^^  been  formed  with  the  White  House,  on  the  Pamun- 

^^y  river,  also  failed  as  signally.     And  both  armies  thus 

'"^tdained  for  several  days,  watching  each  other  sleep- 

^^^ely,  and  each  preferring  to  receive  rather  than  to  make 

^  attack. 

Other  co-opera^^ive  movements  went  on  during  all  this 


iU 
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time.    In  Western  Virginia,  General  Averill  had  made 
quite  a  successfol  raid  upon  the  raihoads.    In  the  Shen- 
andoah Valley,  where  Gfeneral  Hunter  had  taken  com- 
mand in  place  of  Gteneral  Sigel,  our  forces  won  a  brilliant 
victory  at  Piedniont  over  the   rebels   under  GFenerals 
Jones  and  Lnboden,  the  former  of  whom  was  killed 
Hunter  captured  one  thousand  five  hundred  prisoners 
and  three  guns ;  and,  forming  a  junction  with  Crook  and 
Ayerill,  pushed  on  towards  Lynchburg,  which  however 
he  was  unable  to  reach.    An  unsuccessful  attack  was 
made  by  General  Butler's  forces  upon  Petersburg  on  the 
10th  of  June. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  General  Grant,  having  become 
convinced  that  nothing  could  be  gained  by  a  direct  attack 
upon  General  Lee,  followed  up  his  plan  of  aiming  to 
staike  Lee's  southern  communications  by  leaving  hio 
front  and  again  marching  by  the  left  to  the  James  river, 
which  he  crossed  upon  a  pontoon  bridge  below  City 
Point,  and  immediately  moved  forwaid  to  the  attack 
upon  Petersburg.    Again,  however.  General  Lee,  having 
the  inside  lines  to  move  upon,  was  a  few  hours  in  advance? 
of  our  troops,  and,  while  several  forts  were  taken  on  th^ 
outer  lines  of  defences,  with  thirteen  cannon  and  som^ 
prisoners,  in  which  the  colored  troops  especially  distia- 
guished  themselves,  the  inner  lines  were  found  to  be  too 
strong,  and  our  army  settled  itself  down  to  the  siege  of 
Petersburg. 

General  Sherman' s  movement  upon  Atlanta  was  made  at 
the  same  time  as  that  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  His  amy 
was  superior  in  numbers  to  that  which  was  opposed  to  it, 
but  the  rocky  heights  whicli  were  held  by  General  John- 
ston were  so  strong  that  General  Sherman  did  not  waste 
its  strength  by  attacking  them  in  front,  but  by  a  series  of 
masterly  Hank  movements  he  compelled  the  rebel  army 
to  retreat  successively  from  Buzzard's  Roost,  from  Da-l* 
ton,  and  from  Resaca,  at  which  latter  place  there  wer^^ 
however,  two  days  of  heavy  fighting  on  the  14th  aD.^ 
15th  of  May,  resulting  in  the  capture  of  both  guns  a^^ 
prisoners  by  our  troops,  the  retreat  of  Johnston  acro^ 
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the  Oostenatila  river,  and  the  capture  without  serious 

opposition  of  Rome  and  Kingston,  some  sixty  miles  fur 

ther  on  towards  Atlanta.    At  Rome,-  large  quantities  of 

provisions  were  captured^  and  large  machine-shops  were 

destroyed.    Johnston's  retreat  had   been  too  rapid  to 

allow  of  his  doing  much  damage  to  the  railroad  along 

which  his  army  was  falling  hack  towards  Atlanta ;  and 

whatever  damage  he  was  enabled  to  do  was  at  once 

repaired,  and  the  railroad  was  put  in  use  to  supply  our 

armies  in  their  advance. 

The  Altoona  Mountains  were  the  scene  of  the  next 
•stand  made  by  the  rebels.     General  Sherman  continued 
the  flanking  system,  and  moved  towards  Dallas,  where, 
iowever,  he  was  met  by  the  rebels,  who  attacked  Mc- 
Pherson's  Corps  on  the  28th  of  May,  and  met  a  disastrous 
^pulse,  losing  some  two  thousand  five  hundred  killed 
and  wounded  and  eight  hundred  prisoners     This  move- 
nient  having  drawn  the  rebels  from  their  position  at  the 
pass  of  the  Altoona  Mountains,  it  was  occupied  and  held  by 
Ottr  cavalry,  becoming  at  once,  as  General  Sherman  said, 
"as  useful  to  us  as  it  was  to  the  enemy,"  and  the  rebels 
took  up  a  new  position  at  Kenesaw  and  Lost  Mountain. 
Efforts  were  made  by  them,  while  Sherman  was  advanc- 
ing towards  this  position,  to  interfere  with  his  communi- 
cations, and  some  damage  was  done  to  the  railroad  by 
J^l^el  cavalry,  which  was,  however,  speedily  driven  off. 
^  xnore  discouraging  affair,  however,  was  the  defeat  of  a 
lieavy  expedition,  which  set  out  from  Memphis  under 
<^iiimand  of  General  Sturges,  by  the  rebel  General  For- 
Jf^st,  on  the  lOth  of  June.     The  requirements  of  General 
Slierman'  s  position  were  not,  however,  so  great  but  that 
I^B  was  able  at  once  to  make  arrangements  to  repair  this 
disaster.    Like  General  Grant,  he  was  not  "jostled  from 
tis  plans"  by  these  outside  manoeuvres  any  more  than 
^y  the  direct  blows  of  the  rebel  army,  and  by  the  18th 
^f  Jxme,  when  Grant  stationed  himself  before  the  works 
^^  Petersburg  after  his  march  of  a  hundred  miles  and 
'^^s  many  battles,  Sherman  had  arrived  before  the  rebel 
^orks  at  Kenesaw  Mountain  after  a  similar  march  of 
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lighting  and  flanking  the  enemy  over  something  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  of  territory. 

Both  of  these  movements  are  now  recognized  as  having 
been  splendid  successes.    But  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
from  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  the  siege  of  Peters- 
burg there  was  a  growing  feeling  of  doubt  and  anxiety  in 
the  country  in  reference  to  the  operations  of  the  army  of 
the  Potomac.    It  had  been  often  announced  that  Lee's 
army  was  cut  to  pieces  and  fleeing  in  disorder,  and  yet 
that  army  had  thus  far,  by  repeated  stands,  been  able  to 
prevent  Grant  from  breaking  through  its  lines.    Even 
Petersburg  was  declared  to  have  been  taken  by  assault 
on  the  first  attack ;  and  yet  it  was  found  that,  instead  of 
this,  our  army  was  not  able  at  once  to  draw  its  lines 
around  the  place  far  enough  to  cut  off  the  Weldon  Rail- 
road.    The  losses  of  the  army  were  greatly  exaggerated 
by  the  opposition,  the  difficulties  of  its  position  magnified, 
the  lack  of  water  and  the  dust  and  heat  were  dilated 
upon,  and  even  the  visit  which  the  President  paid  to  the 
army  on  the  22d  of  June  was  dwelt  upon  as  an  event 
showing  that  the  difficulties  of  the  situation  were  great, 
if  not  insuperable. 

The  army,  however,  did  not  look  at  it  in  that  light- 
The  President's  visit  was  for  them  a  gratification,  not  A 
cause  for  anxiety,  and  they  cheered  him,  as  he  rode  along 
the  lines,  with  a  heartiness  which  expressed  their  conti- 
dence  in  him  and  in  the  leaders  whom  he  had  given  them - 
The  President's  confident  expressions  as  to  the  state  of 
affairs  on  his  return  went  far  to  encourage  the  country  ; 
for  the  people  had  already  come  in  great  measure  to 
have  that  abounding  confidence  in  Mr.  Lincoln  whicl^ 
displayed  itself  so  wonderfully  during  the  rest  of  hislif^- 
He  appreciated  in  his  turn  the  confidence  which  th 
people  felt  in  him.     ''  I  do  my  best  to  deserve  this,"  sal* 
he  to  a  friend,  '*  but  I  tremble  at  the  responsibility  thf»-^ 
devolves  upon  me,  a  weak,  mortal  man,  to  sei-ve  such    ^ 
groat  and  generous  people  in  such  a  place  as  I  hold  ^  "^ 
such  an  awful  crisis  as  this.    It  is  a  terrible  responsibility^ 
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"but  it  has  been  imposed  upon  me  without  my  seeking, 
and  I  trust  Providence  has  a  wise  purpose  for  me  to 
fulfil  by  appointing  me  to  this  charge,  which  is  almost 
too  much  for  a  weak  mortal  to  hold." 

He  appreciated  not  only  this  confidence  in  him,  but  the 

whole  character  of  the  people.     "Such  a  people,"  said 

\ie,  **can  never  fail ;  and  they  deserve,  and  wUl  receive, 

the  proudest  place  in  the  history  of  nations."     It  seems 

wd  to  think  that  he  could  not  have  lived  to  see  how 

speedily  the  fulfilment  of  his  prophecy  approached. 

Qeneral  Grant's  purpose  was  to  extend  his  lines  south- 
ward, cutting  off  as  speedily  as  possible  the  railroads 
vMch  led  from  Petersburg  to  the  south ;  and  by  the 
cavalry  arm  destroying  the  other  railroads  leading  to 
Richmond,  thus  isolating  it  from  the  South.     In  pursu- 
ance of  this  plan  Sheridan  with  his  cavalry  destroyed  a 
large  portion  of  the  railroads  between  Richmond  and 
GordonsviUe,  returning  to  tlie  White  House,  and  there 
opening  communications  again  with  General  Grant ;  and 
Wilson,  on  the  south,  cut  the  Weldon  Railroad,  and, 
reaching  Burkesville,  did  serious  damage  also  to  the 
IJanvllle  road.     The  first  move  of  the  army,  however, 
towaids  the  Weldon  road  resulted   disastrously ;  and 
Wilson,  on  his  return  from  his  raid,  was  set  upon  at 
^^m's  Station,  and  had  to  cut  his  way  through  with 
heavy  loss,  by  the  aid  of  a  diversion  effected  by  the 
^^Xth  Corps,  which  was  sent  to  his  relief.     General  Hun- 
^^j  too,  was  unable  to  capture  Lynchburg,  and,  fall- 
^^  short  of  ammunition,  was  compelled  to  retreat  into 
•Western  Virginia  by  the  Valley  of  the  Kanawha. 

Amd  these  various  movements.  Congress  adjourned  ou 
^e  4th  of  July. 

The  feeling  at  its  adjournment  was  not  buoyant,  but 
^tiding  to  depression ;  and,  just  before  it  separated,  a 
''^Solution  was  passed,  requesting  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Accordingly,  on  the 
'^h.  of  July,  he  issued  the  following  proclamation : — 
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PROCLAMATION. 
By  t?i4  President  of  the  United  Statee. 

Whebeas,  the  Senate  and  Hoase  of  Representatives  at  their  last  seesioD 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution,  which  was  approved  on  the  second  d^j 
of  July  instant,  and  which  was  in  the  words  following,  namely : 

That  the  President  of  the  United  States  he  requested  to  appoint  a  day 
of  humiliation  and  prayer  hy  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  he  re- 
quest his  constitutional  advisers  at  the  head  of  the  Executive  Departments 
to  unite  with  him,  as  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation,  at  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  members  of  Congress,  and  all  magistrates,  all  civil,  miJi- 
tary,  and  naval  officers,  all  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  with  all  bjal 
and  law-abiding  people,  to  convene  at  their  usual  places  of  worship,  or 
wherever  they  may  be,  to  confess  and  to  repent  of  their  manifold  sins,  to 
implore  the  compassion  and  forgiveness  of  the  Almighty,  that  if  consuiteat 
with  His  wiU,  the  existing  rebellion  may  be  speedily  suppressed,  and  the 
supremacy  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States  may  be 
established  throughout  all  the  States;  to  implore  Him,  as  the  Sui>renBe 
Ruler  of  the  world,  not  to  destroy  us  as  a  people,  nor  suffer  ns  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  hostility  or  connivance  of  other  nations,  or  by  obstiDit^ 
adhesion  to  our  own  counsels  which  may  be  in  conflict  with  His  etera^ 
purposes,  and  to  implore  Him  to  enlighten  the  mind  of  the  nation  to  kno^^ 
and  do  His  will,  humbly  believing  that  it  is  in  accordance  with  His  wlU 
Uiat  our  place  should  be  maintained  as  a  united  people  among  the  faroil^^ 
of  nations;  to  implore  Him  to  grant  to  our  armed  defenders,  and  tb^ 
masses  of  the  people,  that  courage,  power  of  resistance,  and  endnranc*^ 
necessary  to  secure  that  result ;  to  implore  Him  in  His  infinite  gaodne»^ 
to  soften  the  hearts,  enlighten  the  minds,  and  quicken  the  conscience  o* 
those  in  rebellion,  that  they  may  lay  down  their  arms,  and  speedily  returxi 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  United  States,  that  they  may  not  be  utterly  d€^ 
stroyed,  that  the  effusion  of  blood  may  be  stayed,  and  that  unity  and  frf^- 
ternity  may  be  restored,  and  peace  established  throughout  all  our  border^fr- 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  Stated 
cordially  concurring  with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  thepa»* 
tential  and  pious  sentiments  expressed  in  the  aforesaid  resolutions,  ao*^ 
heartily  approving  of  the  devotional  design  and  purpose  thereof,  do  her« 
by  appoint  the  first  Thursday  of  August  next  to  be  observed  by  the  pe'*>" 
pie  of  the  United  States  as  a  day  of  national  humiliation  and  prayer. 

I  do  hereby  further  invite  and  request  the  heads  of  the  Executive  I^^" 
partraents  of  this  Government,  together  with  all  legislators,  all  jud^^ 
and  magistrates,  and  all  other  persons  exercising  authority  in  the  \s^^ 
whether  civil,  military,  or  naval,  and  all  soldiers,  seamen,  and  mariueft  ^ 
tlie  national  service,  and  all  the  other  loyal  and  law-abiding  people  of 
United  States,  to  assemble  in  their  preferred  places  of  public  worship 
that  day,  and  tliere  to  render  to  the  Almighty  and  merciful  Ruler  of 
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Rich  homage  and  such  coofeasioDs,  and  to  offer  to  Him  siicli 
ins  u  the  Congress  of  the  United  Btatee  have,  in  thdr  aforesaid 

so  solemnly,  so  esinestlj,  and  bo  reTerently  recommeuded. 
monf  whereof,  I  have  hereonto  Ht  mj  hand  and  osnsed  the 

TTnited  States  to  be  affixed. 

the  Oit7  of  WaabbgtoD  this  seventh  day  of  Jnly,  in  tlie  year  of 
mr  Iiord  one  thoasnnd  eiglit  hundred  and  sixty-fonr,  and  of  the 
ndepeodenoe  of  the  United  States  the  eightj-nintli. 
^reudent:  Abbasam  Linooui. 

AM  H.  Sbwabb,  Seentary  qf  State. 

apressing  effect  of  the  apparent  check  in  the  on- 
)irement  of  the  work  of  suppreasing  the  rebellion 
weyer,  much  alleviated  by  the  news  which  ar- 
1  the  6th  of  July,  of  the  sinking  of  the  rebel 
ilabama,  on  the  19th  of  June,  off  Cherboui^,  by 
rsarge,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Winelow. 
inities  for  our  nary  to  diBtinguiBh  itself  in  battle, 
rith  forta,  had  been  rare,  and  great  rejoicii^  was 
Benunes,  the  commander  of  the  Alabama,  had  at 
IE  to  the  Eearsarge  an  opportunity  to  prove,  in 
France  and  England,  that  Yankee  ships  and  gnnt 
were,  as  of  old,  dangerous  enemies  in  an  encounter, 
henandoah  Valley  had  been  laid  open  by  Hun- 
Tement  into  West  Virginia,  and  the  rebels  took 
je  of  it  to  make  a  push  northward.  They  crossed 
tmac  in  considerable  force,  commanded  by  Gen- 
'ly,  and  on  the  9th  of  July  defeated  our  troops 
General  Wallace,  at  Monocacy.  The  President 
IT  twelve  thousand  militia  from  each  of  the  States 
Und,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  to  meet  this 
,  from  which  both  Baltimore  and  Washington 
:to  be  in  some  danger.  A  bold  company  of  raidei-s 
med  the  house  of  Governor  Bradford,  only  four 
im  Baltimore,  and,  passing  north  of  Baltimore,  cut 
adelphia  and  Baltimore  Railroad,  capturing  two 
r  cars.  One  of  the  passengers  on  the  cars  was 
eneral  Franklin,  who  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
da  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  near  Beisters- 
Rie  raiders  met  little  opposition  Uirough  the  coun- 
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try,  one  striking  exception  being  the  condnct  of  old 
Ishmael  Day,  a  man  of  eighty-three  years,  who,  when  a 
couple  of  rebels  undertook  to  pull  down  a  flag  which  was 
Hying  over  his  gate,  shot  one  of  them  and  forced  the  other 
to  retreat.    A  larger  company  of  them,  however,  came 
and  bunied  the  old  man' s  house,  but  did  not  succeed  in 
finding  him.    Extensive  preparations  were  made  at  Bal- 
timore to  resist  an  attack,  and  the  general  loyalty  of  the 
(uty  was  in  marked  contrast  with  its  attitude  at  the  outset 
of  the  rebellion.    The  militia  gathered  fast  from  the  loyal 
States.    General  Grant  had  also  sent  up  the  Sixth  Corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  to  aid  in  the  defence  of 
Wasliington.    The  Nineteenth  Corps,  which  had  just  ar- 
rived from  New  Orleans,  was  also  sent  thither ;  and  on  the 
13th  of  July,  the  rebel  forces,  which  had  for  the  two  days 
previous  skirmished  smartly  in  front  of  Fort  Stevens,  neax 
Washington,  determined  to  retreat ;  and  by  the  endof  tha* 
week  they  were  all  south  of  the  Potomac,  having  carried  of^ 
great  quantities  of  plunder  and  spread  great  constemalio:^^ 
through  Maryland  and  the  lower  part  of  Pennsylvania-^ 
but  not  having  succeeded  at  all  in  compelling  GeneiaJ 
Grant  to  loosen  his  hold  upon  Petersburg. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  raid  which  the  rebels  undertoot^:. 
In  Kentucky  they  had  made  great  disturbances  undt^r 
Jolm  Morgan,  which,  though  checked  by  his  rout  by  Gen- 
eral Burbridge,  at  Cyntliiana,  continued,  and  were  recei^v='- 
ing  so  much  countenance  from  rebel  sympathizers  in  tl  i  o 
State,  that  the  President  deemed  it  wise  to  declare  martisi-l 
law  throughout  the  State,  which  was  done  by  the  follow^ 
ing  proclamation : — 

By  the  Pretidtnt  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas,  by  a  proclamation  which  was  issued  on  tlio  15th  day  of  AP*^^ 
1861,  the  President  of  the  United  States  announced  and  declared  thsit   ^ 
laws  of  the  United  States  had  been  for  some  time  past,  and  then  weri? 
posed,  and  the  execution  thereof  obstructed  in  certain  States  therein  tX'^ 
tioncd,  by  combinations  too  powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordir^  ^^^ 
course  of  judicial  proceedings  or  by  the  power  veste<l  in  the  marshal^ 
Jaw ;  and 
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WTi^eai^  iramediately  after  the  issnin^  of  .the  said  proclamation  the 
land  and  naval  forces  of  the  United  States  were  put  into  activity  to  sup- 
press the  said  insurrections  and  rebellion ;  and 

Whereas^  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  bj  an  act  approved  on  the 
third  day  of  March,  1863,  did  enact  that  during  the  said  rebellion  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  whenever  in  his  judgment  the  public 
safety  may  require  it<,  is  authorized  to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ 
^  habeas  corpus  in  any  case  throughout  the  United  States,  or  any  part 
thereof;  and 

WTierecu^  the  said  insurrection  and  rebellion  still  continue,  endangering 
the  existence  of  the  Constitution  and  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and 
IFTUreo^,  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  are  now  actively  en- 
gaged in  suppressing  the  said  insurrection  and  rebellion  in  various  parts 
of  the  States  where  the  said  rebellion  has  been  successful  in  obstructing 
the  laws  and  public  authorities,  especially  in  the  States  of  Virginia  and 
Georgia ;  and 

Whereas,  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  September  last,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  duly  issued  his  proclamation,  wherein  he  declared  that  the 
pri^lege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  should  be  suspended  throughout 
tbe  United  States,  in  cases  where  by  the  authority  of  the  President  of  the 
Uxxited  States,  the  military,  naval,  and  civil  officers  of  the  United  States, 
or  any  of  them,  hold  persons  under  their  command  or  in  their  custody, 
ei tiller  as  prisoners  of  war,  spies,  or  aiders  or  abettors  of  the  enemy,  or 
ofl3.cers,  soldiers,  or  seamen  enrolled  or  drafted,  or  mustered,  or  enlisted  in, 
av  l)elonguag  to  the  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  as  desert- 
ers therefrom,  or  otherwise  amenable  to  military  law,  or  the  rules  and 
ay^icles  of  war,  or  the  rules  and  regulations  prescribed  for  the  military 
az^d  naval  service  by  authority  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  or 
foT'  resisting  a  draft,  or  for  any  other  offence  against  the  military  or  naval 
•^rvice;  and 

^fnureae,  inany  citizens  of  the  State  of  Kentucky  have  joined  the  forces 
O'T  the  insurgents,  who  have  on  several  occasions  entered  the  said  State  of 
^^ntucky  in  large  force  and  not  without  aid  and  comfort  furnished  by  disaf- 
"^<ited  and  disloyal  citizens  of  the  United  States  residing  therein,  have 
^<^t  only  greatly  disturbed  the  public  peace  but  have  overborne  the  civil 
^^thorities  and  made  flagrant  civil  war,  destroying  property  and  life  in 
^^Tioos  parts  of  the  State ;  and 

Wherecu,  it  has  been  made  known  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
^^  the  officers  conmaanding.  the  National  armies,  that  combinations  have 
^^n  formed  in  the  said  State  of  Kentucky,  with  a  purpose  of  inciting  the 
^^bel  forces  to  renew  the  said  operations  of  civil  war  within  the  said  State, 
^*^d  thereby  to  embarrass  the  United  States  armies  now  operating  in  the 
^>^d  States  of  Virginia  and  Georgia,  and  even  to  endanger  their  safety. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
^irtoe  of  the  amthority  vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  do 
-^^eroby  declare  that  in  my  judgment  the  public  safety  especially  requires 
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that  the  suspension  of  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  so  pro- 
claimed in  the  said  proclamation  of  the  15th  of  September,  1863,  be  made 
cffbctual  and  be  duly  enforced  in  and  throughout  the  said  State  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  that  martial  law  be  for  the  present  declared  therein.    I  do 
therefore  hereby  require  of  the  military  officers  in  the  said  State  that  the 
privilege  of  the  habeas  corpus  be  effectually  suspended  within  the  said 
State,  according  to  the  aforesaid  proclamation,  and  that  martial  law  h$ 
establislicd  therein  to  take  effect  from  the  date  of  this  proclamation,  the 
said  suspension  and  establishment  of  martial  law  to  continue  until  this 
proclamation  shall  be  revoked  or  modified,  but  not  beyond  the  period 
when  the  said  rebellion  shall  have  been  suppressed  or  come  to  an  end. 
And  I  do  hereby  require  and  command,  as  well  as  military  officers,  aO 
civil  officers  and  authorities  existing  or  found  within  the  said  State  of  Keo- 
tucky,  to  take  notice  of  this  proclamation  and  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
same.     The  martial  laws  herein  proclaimed  and  the  things  in  that  respect 
herein  ordered  will  not  be  deemed  or  taken  to  interfere  with  the  holding 
of  lawful  elections,  or  with  the  proceedings  of  the  constitutional  LegislA* 
ture  of  Kentucky,  or  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  courts  of 
law  existing  therein  between  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  suits  or  pro- 
ceedings which  do  not  affect  the  military  operations  or  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  tlie  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  6th  day  of  July,  in  the  yetr 
[l.  s.]     of  our  Lord  18G4,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States 
tlie  eighty-eighth.  Aibra,ujlu  Lu^coln. 

By  the  President : 

"VViLUAM  H.  Sewakd,  Secretary  of  State. 

While  the  loyal  States  were  thus  engaged  in  repelling 
rebel  raids  and  strengthening  the  armies,  General  Sher- 
man continued  his  victorious  campaign.    His  assault  upon 
Kenesaw  was  a  failure,  because  of  the  strength  of  the  rebel 
works ;  but  a  repetition  of  the  flanking  system  drove 
Johnston  out  of  them  across  the  Chattahoochee,  which 
our  army  crossed  on  the  11th  of  July.     By  a  movement 
of  his  left  wing.  General  Sherman  at  once  seized  Decatur, 
only  six  miles  from  Atlanta,  and  severed  the  railroad  be- 
tween Atlanta  and  Augusta,  by  which  time  the  dissatis- 
faction, which  had  been  felt  in  rebeldom  with  Johnston  s 
continued  falling  back,  culminated  in  his  removal  on  the 
7th  of  J  uly,  and  the  appointment  of  General  Hood  in  Ids 
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place.  Hood  signalized  his  appointment  by  attacking 
Sherman  instead  of  remaining  on  the  defensive,  and  was 
defeated  with  heavy  loss  on  the  20th  of  July,  and  again  on 
the  22d,  when  our  army,  though  victorious,  met  with  a 
very  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Major-General  McPher- 
Bon,  one  of  the  choicest  of  the  gallant  leaders  who  had 
stood  around  Sherman  through  all  that  long,  laborious, 
and  bloody  march.  A  raid  of  our  cavalry,  under  General 
Rousseau,  had  destroyed  the  railroad  between  Atlanta 
and  Montgomery,  for  thirty  miles,  with  but  little  loss. 
Another,  under  General  Stoneman,  though  partially  suc- 
cessful in  what  it  accomplished  on  the  Macon  road,  was 
cut  off  on  its  return,  and  General  Stoneman  and  most  of 
his  command  were  captured,  on  the  30th  of  July.  Still, 
the  month  closed  prosperously  upon  Sherman's  opera- 
tions. Another  rebel  attack  was  bloodily  repulsed  on 
the  28th,  and  his  lines  were  drawn  closely  around  At- 
lanta, while  the  rebel  strength  had  been  more  weakened 
by  Hood's  assaults  than  by  Johnston's  successive  retreats. 
At  the  North  the  month  did  not  close  so  favorably. 
The  hundred-days  men  offered  by  the  Northwestern  States 
had  come  promptly  forward  and  been  assigned  to  the  posts 
where  they  were  needed.  On  the  11th  of  June  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  following  brief  speech  to  a  regunent  of  them 
from  Ohio,  which  passed  through  Washington : — 

Soldiers  I  I  understand  you  have  just  come  from  Ohio;  come  to  help 
lis  in  this  the  nation's  day  of  trial,  and  also  of  its  hopes.  I  thank  you  for 
your  promptness  in  responding  to  the  call  for  troops.  Your  services  were 
never  needed  more  than  now.  I  know  not  where  you  are  going.  You 
may  atay  here  and  take  the  places  of  those  who  will  he  sent  to  the  front, 
or  you  may  go  there  yourselves.  Wherever  you  go  I  know  you  will  do 
your  best.    Again  I  thank  you.    Good-by. 

But  notwithstanding  the  aid  which  they  furnished  in 
order  to  make  up  the  re-enforcements  needed  for  Sher- 
man to  keep  up  his  line  of  communication,  for  Grant 
to  make  the  necessary  extension  of  his  lines,  and  for 
the  meeting  of  rebel  raids  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, the  President  had  deemed  it  wise,  on  the  18th  of 
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July,  to  issue  the  following  Proclamation,  ordering  . 
draft  of  five  hundred  thousand  men : — 

PROCLAMATION. 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Waahixotov,  July  1%  1661 

WuEiuEAB,  By  Hie  act  approved  July  4,  1864,  entitled  an  aot  farther  t 
regulate  and  provide  for  the  enrolling  and  oalling  out  the  national  forcei 
and  for  other  purposes,  it  is  provided  that  the  President  of  the  Unitet 
States  may,  at  his  discretion,  at  any  time  hereafter,  call  for  any  numbe 
of  men  as  volunteers  for  the  respective  terms  of  one,  two,  and  thrv 
yei^rs  for  military  service ;  and  that  in  case  the  quota,  or  any  part  thereol 
of  any  town,  township,  ward  of  a  city,  precinct,  or  election  district,  o 
of  a  county  not  so  subdivided,  shall  not  be  filled  within  the  space  of  fift; 
days  after  such  call,  then  the  President  shall  immediately  order  a  dnf 
for  one  year,  to  fill  such  quota,  or  any  part  thereof  which  may  be  m 
fiUod. 

And,  whereas,  the  new  enrolment  heretofore  ordered  is  so  far  oon 
pleted  as  that  the  afore-raentioned  act  of  Congress  may  now  be  put  h 
operation,  for  recruiting  and  keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  armies  i 
the  field,  for  garrisons,  and  such  military  operations  as  may  be  require 
for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  rebellion  and  restoring  the  autborit 
of  the  United  States  Government  in  the  insurgent  States. 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  State 
do  issue  this  my  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  volunteers  for  the  mi] 
tary  service ;  provided,  nevertheless,  that  all  credits  which  may  be  esta 
lished  under  section  eight  of  the  aforesaid  act,  on  account  of  persons  wl 
have  entered  the  naval  service  during  the  present  rebellion,  and  by  ere 
its  for  men  furnished  to  the  military  service  in  excess  of  calls  heretofo 
iiuido  for  volunteers,  will  be  accepted  under  this  call  for  one,  two, 
rhree  years,  as  they  may  elect,  and  will  bo  entitled  to  the  bounty  pr 
vided  by  law  for  the  period  of  service  for  which  they  enlist. 

And  I  hereby  proclaim,  order,  and  direct,  that  after  the  fifth  day  of  Se 
tember,  1864,  being  fifty  days  from  the  date  of  this  call,  a  draft  for  troops 
8er\  e  for  one  year,  shall  be  held  in  every  town,  township,  ward  of  a  cit 
precinct,  election  district,  or  county  not  so  subdivided,  to  fill  the  quo 
which  shall  be  assigned  to  it  under  this  call,  or  any  part  thereof  whi< 
may  be  unfilled  by  volunteers,  on  the  said  fifth  day  of  September,  186 

Done  at  Washington  tliis  18th  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lor 

1864,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty-ninth. 

In  testimony  wlierof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  tl 

[l.  8.]    seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  afilxed. 

Abraham  Linoolh. 
IW  the  President . 

» 

Wm.  II.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 
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Towards  the  last  of  the  month  the  rebels  made  anotl 
!ud  into  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  31 
f  July  the  town  of  Chambersbiirg,  Penngylvania, 
ccupied  by  their  cavalry  under  General  McCausland.  I 
fritten  demand,  signed  by  General  Early,  was  preseni 
»  $100,000  m  gold,  or  $600,000  in  cnnency,  vriih  a  thil 
'f  burning  the  town  if  the  demand  was  not  conipll 
ritb.  As  it  was  not  complied  with,  they  fnltilled  til 
hTeat  and  laid  the  town  in  ashes,  without  giving  the  (T 
ena  time  to  remove  their  property. 

The  rebel  forces  remained  north  of  the  Potomac  I 
l>ottt  the  7th  of  Aogust,  but  accomplished  nothing  els  J 
Qportance.  On  that  day  several  of  our  commands  whf 
•4  been  acting  against  them  somewhat  independei 
r  each  other  were  consolidated  into  one,  at  the  head 
"tich  was  placed  General  Slieridan.  The  benefit  of  i 
^kAoge  was  speedily  seen.  The  rebels  fell  back  sol 
'  tiie  Potomac,  and  were  so  pressed  by  Sheridan  tl 
eneral  Lee  deemed  it  advisable  to  re-enforce  Early  fij 
J8  own  lines,  when  Sheridan  in  his  turn  fell  back,  : 

*  some  weeks  there  was  active  manojnvring  on  bl 
3«s  and  several  small  battles  were  fought,  in  wbklil 
tined  more  than  the  rebels,  who  were  never  able  to  ci| 
Le  Potomac  in  force  again. 
Iwo  days  before  the  burning  of  Chambersburg,  ' 
"Hi  Grant  had  made  a  movement  on  the  noith  side  of  I 
kxnes  River,  across  whicli,  by  means  of  pontoon  bridJ 

*  threw  a  force  which  was  attacked  befoie  it  had  tl 

*  Etrengthen  its  position,  but  repulsed  tlie  rebels  will 
«s  of  four  guns.  This  movement,  though  only  a  fe« 
««  heavy  enough  to  induce  General  Loe  to  throJ 
•*ng  force  to  the  north  side  also,  when  our  men  \ 

■  the  night  drawn  back  for  an  attack  on  the  PetJ 
*>;g  works,  which  was  made  on  the  30th.  The  attf 
fte  b^fun  in  front  of  General  Bumside's  lines,  by  I 
Cplosion  of  a  mine  under  one  of  the  rebel  forts,  destif 
S  it  at  once.  Instantly  every  gun  in  our  ral 
?ened  upon  Petersburg  and  its  defences,  and  ai 
•a  made  upon  the  gap  in  the  rebel  lines  caused  by  I 
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explosion  of  the  mine.  The  attack  was  snccessfol  i- 
piercing  the  lines,  bnt  not  in  carrying  a  height  just  withi: 
them,  called  Cemetery  Hill,  from  which,  if  we  had  sue 
ceeded  in  carrying  it,  our  guns  would  have  conmiandec 
Petersburg  and  its  defences.  The  rebels  gathered  hen 
in  force,  and  poured  so  heavy  a  fire  upon  our  forces  tha 
the  assault  could  not  be  maintained,  and  while  part  ol 
our  troops  were  driven  back,  a  large  number  of  them 
who  had  entered  the  blown-up  fort,  were  unable  to  ro 
turn  and  were  compelled  to  surrender.  Our  loss  in  flu 
whole  affair  was  between  two  and  three  thousand  men 
Charges  were  made  that  the  colored  troops,  who  formec 
a  part  of  the  assaulting  column,  had  failed  to  do  thei 
duty ;  but  the  evidence  did  not  sustain  this  charge,  hn 
showed  that  the  failure  was  due  mainly  to  that  lack  o^ 
cordial  co-operation  among  the  generals  in  command 
which  has  so  often  defeated  the  most  skilful  and  promia 
ing  plans. 

It  was  supposed  that  this  repulse  would  put  an  end  U 
active  operations  in  front  of  Petersburg  for  a  long  time 
but  this  was  not  giving  due  credit  to  Grant's  unyieldinj 
pertinacity.  An  important  position  on  the  north  side  oi 
tlie  James  was  captured  on  the  15th  of  August,  by  a  ruse 
Hancock' s  Corps  having  been  shipped  on  transports  dowi 
the  river,  as  if  on  their  way  to  Washington,  but  retumini 
under  cover  of  night  to  join  the  Tenth  Corps  in  taking  anc 
holding  a  position  only  ten  miles  from  Richmond,  captnrinj 
some  five  hundred  prisoners  and  ten  guns.  This  positioi 
was  important  to  cover  the  work  of  our  men  in  diggini 
the  Dutch  Gap  Canal,  through  which  it  was  hoped  on 
iron-clads  might  go  up  the  river  to  flank  the  rebel  defences 

Not  satisfied  with  this  success,  but  taking  advantaged 
the  fact  that  Lee,  encouraged  by  the  ill  success  of  oa 
assault  on  the  30th  of  July,  had  sent  a  portion  of  hi 
troops  to  re-enforce  Early,  General  Grant,  on  the  17th 
struck  a  blow  at  the  other  end  of  his  lines,  upon  the  "Wei 
don  Railroad,  wliich  was  seized  by  our  forces.  A  furi 
ous  attack  was  made  upon  them  by  the  rebels,  which  a. 
one  time  met  with  a  partial  success,  but  our  lines  TTcri 
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le-established,  and  a  Biil)sequent  attack  was  repulsed  with 

heavy  loss.     Two  rebel  generals  were  killed  and  three 

^onnded.     Another  and  more  determined  assault  was 

made  on  the  26th,  but,  after  tremendous  fighting,  was  iUso 

repulsed.    Our  loss  was  severe,  but  that  of  the  rebels 

was  far  more  so.    The  substantial  prize  of  the  struggle, 

the  railroad,  remained  in  our  possession,  and  thus  another 

of  the  sources  of  supply  for  the  army  of  General  Lee  was 

cut  oft 

Thus  the  month  of  August  gave  us  a  decided  advan- 
tage in  Virginia.    In  the  South  it  gave  us  brilliant  suc- 
ceaa.    In  the  early  part  of  the  month  the  preparations 
were  completed  for  an  attack  upon  Mobile,  by  the  fleet 
nnder  Commodore  Farragut,  aided  by  a  small  land  force 
tinder  General  Granger.     The  passage  of  the  fleet  into  the 
hey  past  the  rebel  forts,  and  the   destruction  of  the 
rebel  fleet,  were  accomplished  in  about  three  hours,  on 
the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August.     Our  fleet  consisted 
of  fourteen  gunboats  and  three  monitors.     The  gunboats 
vere  lashed  together,  two  by  two,  thiat  one  might  help 
f      the  other,  and  the  monitors  were  on  the  starboard  side  of 
i       the  fleet.    The  Brooklyn  led  the  way,  followed  by  the 
fl^hip  Hartford  and  the  rest.    One  of  our  monitors, 
the  Tecumseli^  commanded  by  the  gallant  Craven,  was 
struck  by  a  torpedo  and  sunk  with  aU  on  board,  except 
h^i*  pilot  and  eight  or  ten  of  her  crew.     This  disaster 
Momentarily  checked  the  advance,  when  Farragut,  in  the 
^^-ship,  rushed  forward  to  the  head  of  the  fleet  and  led 
^^  way  past  the  forts,  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  gun- 
'^^^ts,  each  one  as  she  went  by  pouring  her  broadsides 
^^to  the  rebel  forts.     Within  the  harbor  the  rebel  iron- 
^^  Tennessee  made  desperate  battle.    The  rest  of  the 
^l>el  fleet,  except  one  vessel,  having  been  captured  or 
^^stroyed,  she  was  attacked  by  several  of  our  vessels 
^'   Once,  who  rammed  her  severely  whenever  they  could 
^t  a  chance  at  her,  and,  seeing  the  rest  of  the  fleet  and 
^^   monitors  bearing  down  upon  her,  she  surrendered. 
^A^  -vvas  commanded  by  Buchanan,  who  commanded  the 
^^'^^rimac  in  her  famous  battle  with  the  Monitor. 
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The  conquest  of  the  rebel  fleet  was  followed  hy  tlie 
immediate  surrender  of  Forts  Gaines  and  Powell.    Port 
Morgan  still  held  out,  but  was  immediately  invested  by 
General  Granger.     On  the  22d  an  assault  of  the  fort  was 
commenced,  and  on  the  23d,  after  a  bombardment  of 
twelve  hours,  in  which  about  three  thousand  shells  were 
thrown  into  it,  this  last  of  the  rebel  defences  of  the  har*- 
bor  of  Mobile  was  surrendered  unconditionally  to  oa'^ 
forces. 

Nor  was  this  the  only  success.    General  Sherman  hai 
been  drawing  his  lines  more  closely  around  Atlanta,  an< 
Hood  having  made  the  mistake  of  sending  off  all  his  cav^  — 
airy  upon  a  fruitless  effort  to  destroy  the  communicalioiL-.:^ 
between  our  army  and  Chattanooga,  General  Shenna^n 
took  advantage  of  it  to  make  a  movement  on  the  west  o:3^ 
Atlanta  towards  the  rear  of  Hood's  army.    Leaving  oil^ 
corps  to  defend  our  intrenched  lines  in  front  of  the  citj*^:, 
he  threw  the  rest  of  his  army  upon  the  railroad  to  MacoiM-, 
near  West  Point,  upon  the  30th  of  August,  and  thus  ci».  * 
Hood's  army  in  two  and  defeated  one  portion  of  it  mrt 
Jonesboro.    Hood,  finding  that  he  was  in  danger  of  beinj 
cut  off,  blew  up  his  magazines  in  Atlanta  on  the  night  o: 
the  1st  of  September  and  retreated  to  the  southeast,  an.^ 
on  the  2d  the  Twentieth  Corps,  which  had  been  left  in  oi 
iutrenchments,  marched  into  the  city  and  took  possessioi 

and  General  Sherman  sent  the  message  to  Washington 

"  Atlanta  is  ours  and  fairly  won." 

Before  receiving  General  Sherman's  oflBcial  report,  tbie 
War  Department  had  received  news  of  the  fall  of  Atlanta, 
and  on  the  2d,  at  eight  p.  m.,  Mr.  Stanton  telegraphed  to 
General  Dix,  at  New  York,  as  follows  : — 

Tliis  department  has  received  intelligence  this  evening  that  General 
Sherman's  advance  entered  Atlanta  about  noon  to-daj.  The  particulars 
have  not  yet  been  received,  but  telegraphic  communication  during  tli^ 
night  with  Atlanta  direct  is  expected. 

It  is  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty  that  the  naval  and  otb*:^ 
credits  required  by  the  act  of  Congress  will  amount  to  about  two  hnn<l^^ 
thousand,  including  New  York,  which  has  not  yet  been  reported  to  ***^^* 
department;  so  that  the  President's  call  of  July  10  is  practicjilly  retl^^ 
to  three  hundred  thousand  men,  to  meet  and  take  the  place  of 
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Pint — TIio  new  enlUtTiii'titfl  in  tlio  navv ; 

Stimn^ — The  cosunUifS  of  bnttlo,  sickocsa,  priBonors,  nni]  dt  a 

Third — Tlje  hiindrcd-ilays  troops  and  nil  otticrs  goini;  out 
iion  of  service  lliis  fiiU. 

(hie  linndred  lliousund  new  troops  promptly  fiirniBhod  a 
General  Grant  nsks  for  the  c;fl|itiire  of  liiciiiiionil  ond  to  give 
Unw  to  tlie  relic!  nnnks  yet  in  tlic  fli-M.     The  residue  of  the  c 
b«ad»iniiIo  for  gnrrisons  in  forts  iiriil  to  giinrd  nil  tire  lines  of  c 
<!itton  and  supply,  free  the  ouiintry  from  guerrillaH,  give  n-^'c 
prntertcominerceond  truvtl,  and  ro-estnljliali  penci;,  order,  and  trnH 
in  every  Statu.  Eoiviv  SI.  St> 

Stcretary  fl/H 

This  close  of  General  Slieniian's  campaign  was  <. 
irith  the  greatest  exulfatioii  liy  all  the  peoplr, 
heartilj- responded  to  the  recommendations  of  the  TB 
giving  Proclamation,  which  the  Pri'sident  at  o 
and  joined  heartily  in  the  thanks  ivhich  he  gavo  I 
name  of  the  nation  to  officers  and  men,  and  I'ejoicetll 
salutes  of  one  liandred  guns  which  he  ordered  to  1 
cverj-where. 

Tliis  proclamation  and  the  orders  issued  wore  | 
lirrs;— 

V.XKirm*  tUKsroH,  Wjbiiwctow  Citt.  Sepif 
Thenipial  success  that  Divine  Proviilcnoo  lias  recentlv  voueiiB 
t'i«  operations  of  the  Unilod  Stntes  fleet  nnd  ftrmj  in  tlio   liarliotl 
We,  tnd  the  rediiiition  of  Fort  Powell,  Fort  Gaines,  and  Fort  Mot 
t'xgloHoai  acliievomcnts  of  the  army  under  Major-General  ShcB 
the  Statfl  of  Georgia,  remdting  in  the  capture  of  the  city  nf  AtlJ 
™  devoat  acknowlcdirniont  to  the  Supreme  neiufi  in  whi 
"isdMtiniea  of  nntions.     It  is  therefore  requested  that  on  next  8ul 
»11  places  of  worship  in  the  United  States,  tliaiiksgivings  be  olferwr 
'THig  mercy  in  preserving  our  national  existence  against  the 
•'Mis  irlm  bnve  been  wajjing  a  ernel  war  against  tlie  Governmc 
"oited  States  for  its  overthrow,  and  alstt  that  prayer  bo  made  I 
PiWection  to  our  brave  soldiers  and  their  leaders  in  the  field  b 
"ollea  nnd  so  gallpntly  perilled  their  lives  in  battling  with   thJ 
""1  for  blessings  and  eomfort  from  the  Father  of  merciei 
""■nded,  aud  prisoners,  and  to  the  orphans  and  widow's  of  till 
^l^B  fallen  in  the  service  of  their  country,  and  tliat  He  will 
"Plioia  the  Government  of  tlic  United  States  against  all  the  < 
JXiuUc  enemies  and  secret  foes. 

AsRKnkit  Li 
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BnooTXTB  Miauoii;  StpltmHitr  1^  Iflfl 

The  natioiuil  thanks  are  tendered  bj  the  President  to  Admiral  Farragnt 
and  M%{or-General  Oanbj,  for  the  skill  and  hannon  j  with  which  the  recent 
operations  in  Mobile  Harbor  and  against  Fort  Powell,  Fort  Gainea»  and 
Fort  Morgan  were  planned  and  carried  into  exeontion.    Also  to  Adminl 
Farragnt  and  Migor-Gkneral  Granger,  nnder  whose  immediate  commiod 
thej  were  conducted,  and  to  the  gallant  commanders  on  sea  and  land,  and 
to  the  sailors  and  soldiers  engaged  in  the  operations,  for  their  energj  and 
oonrage,  which,  nnder  the  blessing  of  Providence,  have  been  crowned  with 
brilliant  success,  and  have  won  for  them  the  applause  and.  thanks  of  Um 
nation.  AwBiHAM  Lincolst. 

• 

SxaouTiTB  Maxsov,  StpUmilber  t^  ISk 

The  national  thanks  are  tendered  bj  the  President  to  M^jor-Genenl 
William  T.  Sherman  and  the  gallant  o£Scers  and  soldiers  of  his  commtiid 
before  Atlanta,  for  the  distinguished  ability,  courage,  and  persevennce 
displayed  in  tlie  campidgn  in  Georgia,  which  under  Divine  power  renltcd 
in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Atlanta.  The  marches,  battles,  degea,  ad 
other  military  operations  that  have  signalized  this  campaign  must  rendir 
it  famous  in  the  annals  of  war,  and  have  entitled  those  who  have  partiei* 
pated  therein  to  the  applause  and  thanks  of  the  nation. 

AnBAHiy  Lorooix 

Exxcunyv  Makkox,  SepUmber  t,  VXl 
Ordered, — First — That  on  Monday,  the  6th  day  of  September,  con- 
inencing  at  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  noon,  there  shall  be  given  a  wlnte 
of  one  hundred  guns  at  the  arsenal  and  navy-yard  at  Washington,  and  on 
Tuesday,  the  6th  of  September,  or  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  thU 
order,  at  each  arsenal  and  navy-yard  in  the  United  States,  for  the  recent 
brilliant  achievements  of  the  fleet  and  land  forces  of  the  United  States  in 
the  harbor  of  Mobile,  and  the  reduction  of  Fort  Powell,  Fort  Gaines,  wmI 
Fort  Morgan.  The  Secretary  of  "War  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  vifl 
issue  the  necessary  directions  in  their  respective  departments  for  the  ex^ 
cution  of  this  order. 

Second. — That  on  Wednesday,  the  7th  day  of  September,  commendDf 
at  the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock  noon,  there  shall  be  fired  a  salute  of  ow 
Iniiidrcd  puns  at  the  arsonnl  at  Washington,  and  at  New  York,  Boatok 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Pittsburg,  Newport,  Ky.,  and  at  St.  Louia,  and 
at  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Pensacola,  Hilton  Head,  and  Newbem,  the  day 
after  the  receipt  of  this  order,  for  the  brilliant  achievements  of  the  arw.^ 
nnder  command  of  Major-General  Sherman,  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  an<l 
the  capture  of  Atlanta.    The  Secretary  of  War  will  give  directiona  for 

the  execution  of  this  order. 

Abbaham  Lnrcour- 
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CHAPTER  XVm. 

THE  POLITICAL  CAMPAIGN  OF  1864. 

The  Presidential  Election. — The  Cleveland  Convention. — The  Con- 
vention AT  Baltimobb. — Mr.  Lincoln's  Renomination  and  Aoobpt- 

ANCB.  —  POPITLAR    FeBLINO    DuRINQ    THE    SUMMER.  —  ThB   ArOXTELLEA 

Case. — The  Forqed  Proclamation. — The  Niagara  Falls  Conferbnob. 
— ^The  Chicago  Convention. — Progress  and  Result  op  the  Cam- 
paign.— Popular  Joy  at  the  Result. 

The  American  people  were  approaching  another  test  of 
their  capacity  for  self-government,  in  some  respects  more 
trying  than  any  they  had  yet  encountered.     As  the  spring 
of  1864  was  passing  away,  the  official  term  of  President 
liincoln  drew  towards  its  close,  and  the  people  were  re- 
quired to  choose  his  successor.    At  all  times  and  under 
the  most  favorable  circumstances,  the  election  of  a  Pres- 
ident is  attended  with  a  degree  of  excitement,  which  some 
of  the  wisest  theorists  have  pronounced  inconsistent  with 
the  permanent  harmony  and  safety  of  a  republican  form 
of  government.     But  that  such  an  election  should  become 
necessary  in  the  midst  of  a  civil  war,  which  wrapped  the 
whole  country  in  its  flames  and  aroused  such  intense  and 
deadly  passions  in  the  public  heart,  was  felt  to  be  fore- 
most among  the  calamities  which  had  menaced  the  land. 
The  two  great  rebel    armies  still  held  the  field.     The 
power  of  their  government  was  still  unbroken.    All  our 
attempts  to  capture  their  capital  had  proved  abortive. 
The  public  debt  was  steadily  and  rapidly  increasing. 
Under  the  resistless  pressure  of  military  necessity,  the  Gov- 
ernment, availing  itself  of  the  permissions  of  the  Const!- 
tation,  had  suspended  the  great  safeguard  of  civil  freedom, 
and  dealt  with  individuals  whom  it  deemed  dangerous 
to  the  public    safety  with  as   absolute  and    relentless 
severity  as  the  most  absolute  monarchies  of  Europe  had 
ever  shown.    Taxes  were  increasing  ;  new  drafts  of  men 
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to  fill  the  lanks  of  new  armies  were  impending ;  the  Demo- 
cratic  party,  firom  the  very  beginning  hostile  to  the  war 
and  largely  imbued  with  devotion  to  the  principle  ot 
State  Sovereignty  on  which  the  rebellion  rested,  and 
with  toleration  for  slavery  out  of  which  it  grew,  was 
watching  eagerly  for  every  means  of  arousing  popular 
hatred  against  the  Government,  that  they  might  secure  its 
transfer  to  their  own  hands ;  and  the  losses,  the  agoniefl^ 
the  desolations  of  the  war  were  beginning,  apx)arentl7,  to 
make  themselves  felt  injuriously  upon  the  spirit,  the  ^• 
durance,  the  hopeful  resolution  of  the  people  throughout 
the  loyal  States. 

That  under  these  circumstances  and  amidst  these  ele- 
ments of  popular  discontent   and  hostile  passion,  tbe 
nation  should  be  compelled  to  plunge  into  the  whirlpool 
of  a  political  contest,  was  felt  to  be  one  of  the  temUe 
necessities  which  might  involve  the  nation^  s  ruin.    Thai 
the  nation  went  through  it,  with  a  migestic  calmness  up 
to  that  time  unknown,  and  came  out  from  it  stroDgeTf 
more  resolute,  and  more  thoroughly  united  than  ever  be- 
fore, is  among  the  marvels  which  confound  all  theory,  and 
demonstrate  to  the  world  the  capacity  of  an  intelligeat 
people  to  provide  for  every  conceivable  emergency  in  tht? 
conduct  of  their  own  affairs. 

Preparations  for  the  nomination  of  candidates  had  be 
gun  to  be  made,  as  usual,  early  in  the  spring  of  1864. 
Some  who  saw  most  clearly  the  necessities  of  the  futnre^ 
had  for  some  months  before  expressed  themselves  sfarongly 
in  favor  of  the  renomination  of  President  Lincoln.  But 
this  step  was  contested  with  great  warmth  and  activity 
by  prominent  members  of  the  political  party  by  which 
he  had  been  nominated  and  elected  four  years  before. 
Nearly  all  the  original  Abolitionists  and  many  of  the  more 
decidedly  anti-slavery  members  of  the  Republican  party 
were  dissatisfied,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  not  more  rapidly 
«ind  more  sweepingly  enforced  their  extreme  opinions- 
Many  distinguished  public  men  resented  his  rejection  of 
their  advice,  and  many  more  had  been  alienated  byhJ^ 
inability  to  recognize  their  claims  to  office.     The  vof^ 
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violent  opposition  came  from  those  who  had  been  most 
persistent  and  most  clamorous  in  their  exactions.  And  as 
it  was  nnavoidable  that,  in  wielding  so  terrible  and  so 
absolute  a  power  in  so  terrible  a  crisis,  vast  multitudes 
of  active  and  ambitious  men  should  be  disappointed  in 
their  expectations  of  position  and  personal  gain,  the 
renomination  of  Mr.  Lincoln  was  sure  to  be  contested  by 
a  powerful  and  organized  effort. 

At  the  very  outset  this  movement  acquired  consistency 
and  strength  by  bringing  forward  the  Hon.  S.  P.  Chase, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  man  of  great  political  bold- 
ness and  experience,  and  who  had  prepared  the  way  for 
such  a  step  by  a  careful  dispensation  of  the  vast  patron- 
age of  his  department,  as  the  rival  candidate.  But  it  was 
instinctively  felt  that  this  effort  lacked  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  it  ended  in 
the  withdrawal  of  liis  name  as  a  candidate  by  Mi'.  Chase 
himself. 

The  National  Committee  of  the  Union  Republican  party 
had  called  their  convention,  to  be  held  at  Baltimore,  on 
the  8th  of  June.  This  step  had  been  taken  from  a  con- 
viction of  the  wisdom  of  terminating  as  speedily  as 
possible  all  controversy  concerning  candidates  in  the 
ranks  of  Union  men ;  and  it  was  denounced  with  the 
greatest  vehemence  by  those  who  opposed  Mr.  Lincoln' s 
nomination,  and  desired  more  time  to  infuse  their  hostility 
into  the  public  mind.  Failing  to  secure  a  postponement 
of  the  convention,  they  next  sought  to  overawe  and  dic- 
tate its  action  by  a  display  of  power,  and  the  following 
call  was  accordingly  issued  about  the  1st  of  May,  for  a 
convention  to  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  the  31st  day 
of  that  month : — 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

After  having  labored  ineffectually  to  defer,  as  far  as  was  in  onr  power, 
the  critical  moment  when  the  attention  of  the  people  must  inevitably  be 
fixed  upon  the  selection  of  a  candidate  for  the  chief  magistracy  of  the 
coaatry ;  after  having  interrogated  our  conscience  and  consulted  our  duty 
as  citizens,  obeying  at  once  the  sentiment  of  a  mature  conviction  and  a 
profound  affection  for  the  common  country,  we  feel  ourselves  im]telied, 
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on  onr  own  responsibility^  to  declare  to  the  people  that  the  time 
oomo  for  all  independent  men,  jealous  of  their  liberties  and  of  the  nation^ 
greatness,  to  confer  together,  and  unite  to  resist  the  swelling  invasion  o^^ 
an  open,  shameless,  and  unrestrained  patronage,  which  threatens  to  io^ 
gulf  under  its  destructive  wave  the  rights  of  the  people,  the  liberty  tnc 
dignity  of  the  nation. 

Deeply  impressed  with  the  conviction  that,  in  a  timo  of  revolution^ 
when  the  public  attention  is  turned  exclusively  to  the  success  of  armieSiB 
and  is  consequently  less  vigilant  of  the  public  liberties,  the  patronsgei 
derived  from  the  organization  of  an  army  of  a  million  of  men,  and  »im 
administration  of  affairs  which  seeks  to  control  the  remotest  parts  of  th» 
country  in  favor  of  its  supreme  chief,  constitute   a  danger  serioual^ 
threatening  the  stability  of  republican  institutions,  we  declare  that  the 
principle  of  one  term,  which  has  now  acquired  nearly  the  force  of  law 
by  the  consecration  of  time,  ought  to  be  inflexibly  adhered  to  in  tho  a}>* 
proaching  election. 

We  further  declare,  that  we  do  not  recognize  in  the  Baltimore  Codt60* 
lion  the  essential  conditions  of  a  truly  National  Convention.  Its  proi* 
imity  to  the  centre  of  all  the  interested  influences  of  the  administration,  iu 
distancer  firom  the  centre  of  the  country,  its  mode  of  convocation,  the 
corrupting  practices  to  which  it  has  been  and  inevitably  will  be  snV 
jcctcd,  do  not  permit  the  people  to  assemble  there  with  any  expecta 
tion  of  being  able  to  deliberate  at  full  liberty.  Convinced  as  we  sre 
that,  in  presence  of  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  the  nation  U 
placed,  it  is  only  in  the  energy  and  good  sense  of  the  people  that  tbe 
general  safety  can  be  found  ;  satisfied  that  the  only  way  to  consult  it  ii 
to  indicate  a  central  position,  to  which  every  one  may  go  without  too 
much  expenditure  of  means  and  time,  and  where  the  assembled  people, 
far  from  all  administrative  influence,  may  consult  freely  and  deliberate 
peaceably,  with  tlio  presence  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  men, 
whose  known  principles  guarantee  their  sincere  and  enligliteued  devotion 
to  tlie  rights  of  the  people  and  to  the  preservation  of  the  true  basis  of 
republican  government, — we  earnestly  invite  our  fellow-citizens  to  unite 
at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Tuesday,  May  31,  current,  for  consultation  and 
concert  of  action  in  respect  to  the  approaching  Presidential  election. 

Two  other  calls  were  issued  after  this,  prominent 
among  the  signers  of  which  w^ere  some  of  the  Germans 
of  Missouri  and  some  of  the  old  Radical  Abolitionists  of 
the  East. 

The  convention  thus  summoned  met  at  the  appointed 
time,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  number.  No  c^  had 
ever  been  put  forward  for  the  election  of  delegates  to  it, 
and  no  one  could  tell  whether  its  members  represented 
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any  constituency  other  than  themselves.  They  came  from 
fifteen  different  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  but 
every  one  knew  that  at  the  East  the  movement  had  no 
strength  whatever.  An  effort  was  made  by  some  of 
them  to  bring  forward  the  name  of  General  Grant  as  a 
candidate,  but  the  friends  of  Fremont  formed  altogether 
too  laxge  a  majority  for  that. 

General  John  Cochrane,  of  New  York,  was  chosen  to 
preside  over  the  convention.  In  the  afternoon  the  plat- 
form was  presented,  consisting  of  thirteen  brief  resolu- 
tions, favoring  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  hoheas  corpus^  of  the  right  of  asylum,  and 
the  Monroe  doctrine,  recommending  amendments  of  the* 
Constitution  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of  slavery, 
and  to  provide  for  the  election  of  President  and  Vice- 
President  for  a  single  term  only,  and  by  the  direct  vote 
of  the  people,  and  also  urging  the  confiscation  of  the 
lands  of  the  rebels  and  their  distribution  among  the  soj 
diers  and  actual  settlers. 

The  platform  having  been  adopted,  tlie  convention  pro- 
ceeded to  nominate  General  Fremont  for  President  by 
acclamation.  General  Coclirane  was  nominated  for  Vice- 
President.  The  title  of  "The  Radical  Democracy"  was 
■chosen  for  the  supporters  of  the  ticket,  a  National  Com 
mittee  was  appointed,  and  the  convention  adjourned. 

General  Fremont's  letter  of  acceptance  was  dated  June 
4th.  Its  main  scope  was  an  attack  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  for 
unfaithfulness  to  the  principles  he  was  elected  to  defend, 
and  upon  his  Administration  for  incapacity  and  selfishness, 
and  for  what  the  writer  called  "its  disregard  of  constitu- 
tional rights,  its  violation  of  personal  liberty  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  and,  as  a  crowning  shame,  its  aban- 
donment of  the  right  of  asylum,  dear  to  all  free  nations 
abroad." 

The  platform  he  approved,  with  the  exception  of  the 
proposed  confiscation.     He  intimated  that  if  the  Balti 
more  Convention  would  nominate  any  one  but  Mr.  lin 
coin  he  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  a  union  of  all  upon 
that  nominee ;  but  said,  "  If  Mr.  Lincoln  be  renominated, 
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as  I  believe  it  would  l)e  fatal  to  the  country  to  indorse  a 
policy  and  renew  a  power  wliicjli  lias  cost  us  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  men  and  needlessly  put  the  country  on  the 
road  to  bankruptcy,  there  will  remain  no  alternative  but  to 
organize  against  him  every  element  of  conscientious  op 
position,  with  the  view  to  prevent  the  misfortune  of  his 
re-election."    And  he  accepted  the  nomination,  and  an- 
nounced that  he  had  resigned  his  commission  in  the 
army. 

The  convention,  the  nomination,  and  the  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance, fell  dead  upon  the  popular  feeling.  The  time 
had  been  when  Fremont's  name  had  power,  especially 
with  the  young  men  of  the  country.  Many  had  felt  that 
he  had  received  less  than  he  deserved  at  the  hands  of 
the  Administration,  and  that  if  the  opportunity  had  been 
afforded  he  would  have  rendered  to  the  country  distin- 
guished and  valuable  service.  But  the  position  which  he 
had  here  taken  at  once  separated  him  from  those^ho  had 
been  his  truest  friends,  whose  feelings  were  accurately 
expressed  by  Governor  Morton,  of  Indiana,  in  a  spiKKjh  at 
Indianapolis  on  the  12tli  of  June,  when  he  said  :  '"lear- 
ned the  standard  of  Gtmoral  Fremont  to  the  best  of  mv 
poor  ability  through  the  canvass  of  1856,  and  I  have 
since  endeavored  to  sustain  him,  not  only  as  a  politician, 
but  as  a  military  chieftain,  and  never  until  I  read  this 
letter  did  I  have  occasion  to  regret  what  I  have  done.  It 
has  been  read  with  joy  by  his  enemies  and  with  paiu  by 
his  friends,  and,  omitting  one  or  two  sentences,  there  is 
nothing  in  it  that  might  not  have  been  written  or  sub- 
scribed without  inconsistency  by  Mr.  Vallandigham." 

The  next  form  which   the  effort  to  prevent  Mr.  lin- 
coin's  nomination  and  election  took,  was  an  effort  to  bring 
forward  General  Grant  as  a  candidate.     A  meeting  had 
been  called  for  the  4th  of  June,  in  New  York,  ostensibly 
to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  nation  to  him  and  the  sol- 
diers under  his  command,  for  their  labors  and  successes. 
As  a  matter  of  course  the  meeting  was  large  and  enthusi- 
astic.    President  Lincoln  wrote  the  following  letter  id 
answer  to  an  invitation  to  attend  : — 
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Executive  Mamsiox,  Wasuimgtox,  Junt  3,  1961 

I.  F.  A.  OoNKLiNo  and  others : 

Okntlkmen  : — Your  letter,  inviting  me  to  be  present  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing of  loyal  citizens,  to  be  held  at  New  York,  on  the  4th  instant, 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  gratitude  to  Lieutenant-General  Qrant  for 
his  signal  services,  was  received  yesterday.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to 
attend.  I  approve,  nevertheless,  of  wliatever  may  tend  to  strengthen  and 
sustain  General  Grant  and  the  noble  armies  now  under  his  direction. 
My  previous  high  estimate  of  General  Grant  has  been  maintained  and 
heightened  by  what  has  occurred  in  the  remarkable  campaign  he  is  now 
conducting,  while  the  magnitude  and  dithculty  of  the  task  before  him 
<loes  not  prove  less  than  I  expected.  He  and  his  brave  soldiers  are  now 
ill  the  midst  of  their  great  trial,  and  I  trust  that  at  your  meeting  you 
"will  80  shape  your  good  words  that  they  may  turn  to  men  and  guns, 
moving  to  his  and  their  support. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

Wliatever  political  purposes  prompted  the  call  for  this 

meeting,  they  were  entirely  overborne  by  the  simple  but 

resistless  appeal,  made  by  the  President  in  this  letter,  to 

tlie  patriotism  of  the  country.     Its  effect  was  to  stimulate 

instantly  and  largely  the  effort  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the 

army,  and  thus  aid  General  Grant  in  the  great  campaign 

by  which  he  hoped  to  end  the  war.     In  a  private  letter 

to  a  personal    friend,   however,   General  Grant  put  a 

decisive  check  upon  all  these  attempts  of  politicians  to 

jpake  his  name  the  occasion  of  division  among  Union 

^^Dj  by  peremptorily  refusing  to  allow  himself  to  be 

^ade  a  candidate,  and  by  reiterating  in  still  more  emphatic 

^^d  hopeful  terms  the  President' s  ajipeal  to  the  people 

f^r  aid  and  support. 

^one  of  these  schemes  of  ambitious  aspirants  to  politi- 
^^1  leadership  had  anj'-  effect  upon  the  settled  sentiment 
^^d  purpose  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  Thoy 
'Appreciated  the  importance  of  continuing  the  administra- 
^^^u  of  the  government  in  the  same  channel,  and  saw 
<*  early  enough  that  nothing  would  more  thoroughly 
^^press  upon  the  rebels  and  the  world  the  determination 
^^  the  people  to  preserve  the  Union  at  all  hazards,  and  at 
^*^a.tever  cost,  than  the  indorsement  by  a  popular  vote, 
^   Spite  of  all  mistakes  and  defects  of  policy,  of  the 
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President,  by  wliom  the  war  had  thus  far  been  con 
The  nation,  moreover,  had  entire  faith  in  his  in 
his  sagacity,  and  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
good. 

The  Union  and  Republican  Convention  met  a 
more  on  the  day  appointed,  the  8th  of  June.  It  nu 
nearly  five  hundred  delegates,  chosen  by  the  cons 
of  each  Congressional  district  of  the  loyal  States, 
the  people  in  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Arkai 
which  the  rebel  authority  had  been  overthroT^ 
who  sought  thus  to  renew  their  political  relatioi 
the  parties  of  the  Union.  The  Rev.  Robert  J.  E 
ridge,  of  Kentucky,  was  appointed  temporary  ch; 
and  aroused  the  deepest  enthusiasm  of  the  con 
by  his  patriotic  address  on  taking  the  chair.  1 
claimed  openly  his  hostility  to  slavery,  and  demar 
essential  to  the  existence  of  the  nation,  the  C( 
overthrow  of  the  rebellion,  and  condign  punishn 
the  traitors  by  whom  it  had  been  set  on  foot.  L 
ence  to  the  nomination  of  a  presidential  candid 
simply  expressed  the  common  sentiment  when  he 

Nothing  cau  be  more  plaiu  tliaii  the  fact  that  you  are  her 
reseutatives  of  a  great  iiatiou — voluntary  repveseutatives,  cho; 
out  forms  of  law,  but  as  really  representing  the  feelings  and  p 
and,  if  you  chuose,  the  i)rtyudices  of  the  American  people^  as 
written  in  their  laws  and  already  passed  by  their  votos.  For 
that  you  will  nominate  here  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  ^ 
ruler  of  a  great  people,  in  a  great  crisis,  is  just  as  certain,  I 
to  become  that  ruler  as  any  thing  under  heaven  is  certain  b< 
done.  And  moreover  you  will  allow  me  to  say,  though  perl 
hardly  strictly  proper  that  I  should,  but  as  far  as  I  know  y 
ions,  I  suppose  it  is  just  as  certain  now,  before  you  utter  it,  wL 
you  will  utter — one  which  rill  be  responded  to  from  one  ei 
other  of  this  nation,  as  it  wii*  be  after  it  has  been  uttered  and 
by  your  secretary." 

The    permanent    organization   was    effected 
afternoon,  by  the  choice  of  Hon.  William  Dennis 
Governor  of  Ohio,  as  president,  with  twenty-thr< 
presidents,  each  from  a  different  State,  and  tweni 
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secretaries.    After  a  speecli  from  Governor  Dennison,  and 
another  from  Parson  Brownlow,   of  Tennessee,  the  con 
vention    adjourned   till    Wednesday    morning   at   nine- 
o'clock. 

The  first  business  which  came  up  when  the  conven- 
tion reassembled,  was  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Credentials.  There  were  two  important  questions  which 
Mose  upon  this  report.  The  first  was  the  Missouri  ques- 
tion—there being  a  double  delegation  present  from  that 
State.  The  committee  had  reported  in  favor  of  admitting 
the  delegation  called  the  Radical  Union  Delegation  to 
Beats  in  the  convention,  as  the  only  one  elected  in  con- 
fonnity  with  usage  and  in  regular  form.  An  effort  was 
made  to  modify  this  by  admitting  both  delegations  to  seats, 
and  allowing  them  to  cast  the  vote  of  the  State  only  in 
case  of  their  agreement.  This  proposition,  however,  was 
voted  down  by  a  large  majority,  and  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  that  point  was  adopted.  This  result  had 
special  importance  in  its  bearing  upon  the  vexed  state  of 
politics  in  Missouri,  which  had  hitherto,  as  we  have  seen, 
cansed  Mr.  Lincoln  much  trouble. 

The  next  question,  which  had  still  greater  importance, 
related  to  the  admission  of  the  delegations  from  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.     Congress  had  passed  a  resolu- 
tion substantially  excluding  States  which  had  been  in  re- 
bellion from  participation  in  national  affairs  until  specifi- 
cally readmitted  to  the  Union — while  it  was  known  that 
Resident  Lincoln  regarded  all  ordinances  of  secession  as 
simply  null  and  void,  incapable  of  affecting  the  legal  rela- 
tions of  the  States  to  the  National  Government.     At  the 
^^O^  opening  of  the  convention  an  effbi-t  had  been  made 
"J  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  secure 
^^  adoption  of  a  resolution  against  the  admission  of  dele- 
fi^t^s  from  any  States  thus  situated.     This,  however,  had 
'^ed,  and  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
^   Credentials,  of  which  Hon.  Preston  King,  of  New 
*^J*k,  had  been  appointed  chairman.     Mr.  King,  on  be- 
plf  of  this  committee  and  under  its  instructions,  reported 
^  tS^vor  of  admitting  these  delegates  to  seats,  but  without 
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giving  them  the  right  to  vote.  Mr.  King,  for  himsell, 
however,  and  as  the  only  member  of  the  committee  who 
dissented  from  its  report,  moved  to  amend  it  by  giving 
them  equal  rights  in  convention  with  delegates  from  the 
other  States.  Tliis  amendment  was  adopted  by  a  laige 
majority,  and  affected  in  a  marked  degree  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  convention.  The  report  was  further  amend- 
ed so  as  to  admit  delegates  from  the  Territories  of  Colo- 
rado, Nebraska,  and  Nevada,  and  also  from  Florida  and 
Virginia,  without  the  right  to  vote — and  excluding  & 
delegation  from  South  Carolina.  Thus  amended  it  was 
adopted. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Raymond,  of  New  York,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions,  then  reported  the  following 
declaration  of  principles  and  policy  for  the  Union  and 
Republican  party : — 

THE  BALTIMORE  PLATFORM. 

liesohed^  That  it  is  the  highest  duty  of  every  American  citizen  to 
maintain,  against  all  their  enemies,  the  integrity  of  the  Union  and  the  pir- 
amount  autliority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States;  arf 
that,  laying  aside  all  differences  of  political  opinion,  we  pledge  oaf- 
selves  as  Union  men,  animated  by  a  common  sentiment  and  aimmgit* 
common  object,  to  do  every  thing  in  our  power  to  aid  the  Government 
in  quelling  by  force  of  arms  the  rebellion  now  raging  against  it5  author- 
ity, and  in  bringing  to  the  punishment  due  to  their  crimes  the  rebels  and 
traitors  arrayed  against  it. 

Resolted^  That  wo  approve  the  determination  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  not  to  compromise  with  rebels,  or  to  offer  any  terms  of 
peace  except  such  as  may  be  based  upon  an  unconditional  surrenderor 
their  hostility  and  a  return  to  their  just  allegiance  to  the  Oonstitntion 
and  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  that  we  call  upon  tlie  Governinent 
to  maintain  this  position  and  to  prosecute  the  war  with  the  utmost  po** 
sible  vigor  to  the  complete  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  in  full  reliance 
upon  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism,  the  heroic  valor,  and  the  undyiBg 
devotion  of  the  American  people  to  their  country  and  its  free  institu- 
tions. 

Resolved^  That  as  slavery  was  the  cause  and  now  constitutes  the 
strength  of  this  rebellion,  and  as  it  must  bo  always  and  every  where  h')** 
tile  to  the  principles  Df  republican  government,  justice  and  tlie  naUon*! 
safety  demand  its  utter  and  complete  extirpation  from  the  soil  of  *»• 
republic ;  and  that  while  we  uphold  and  maintain  the  acts  and  proclafl^' 
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• 

which  the  Government,  in  its  own  defence,  has  aimed  a  death - 

this  gigantic  evil,  we  are    in  favor,  furthermore,  of   such  an 

ent  to  the  Constitution,  to  be  made  by  the  people,  in  confor- 

th  its  provisions,  as    shall    terminate  and  forever  prohibit  tlio 

0  of  slavery  within  the  limits  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 

^ed^  Tliat  the  thanks  of  the  American  people  are  due  to  the  sol- 
il  sailors  of  the  army  and  the  navy,  who  have  perilled  their  lives 
ice  of  their  country  and  in  vindicatior  of  the  honor  of  its  flag ; 
nation  owes  to  them  some  permanent  recognition  of  their  patri- 
id  their  valor,  and  ample  and  pennanent  provision  for  those  of 
rvivors  who  have  received  disabling  and  honorable  wounds  in  the 
jf  their  country ;  and  that  the  memories  of  those  who  have  fallen 
ifence  shall  be  held  in  grateful  and  everlasting  remembrance. 
tedy  That  wo  approve  and  applaud  the  practical  wisdom,  the  un- 
•atriotism,  and  the  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  and  the 
es  of  American  liberty  witli  which  Abraham  Lincoln  has  dis^ 
,  under  circumstances  of  unparalleled  difficulty,  the  great  duties 
ponsibilities  of  the  Presidential  office ;  that  we  approve  and  in- 
9  demanded  by  the  emergency  and  essential  to  the  preservation 
lation,  and  as  within  the  pro\isions  of  the  Constitution,  the  meas- 

1  acts  which  he  has  adopted  to  defend  the  nation  against  its  open 
ret  foes ;  that  we  approve  especially  the  Proclamation  of  Eman- 

and  the  employment  as  Union  soldiers  of  men  heretofore  held 
ry ;  and  that  we  have  full  confidence  in  his  determination  to  carry 
id  all  other  constitutional  measures,  essential  to  the  salvation  of 
itry,  into  full  and  complete  effect. 

9€d^  Tliat  we  deem  it  essential  to  the  general  welfare  that  har- 
lould  prevail  in  our  national  councils,  and  we  regard  as  worthy 
c  confidence  and  official  trust  those  only  who  cordially  indorse 
ciples  proclaimed  in  these  resolutions,  and  wliich  should  charac- 
le  administration  of  the  Government. 

iedy  That  the  Government  owes  to  all  men  employed  in  its 
without  regard  to  distinction  of  color,  the  full  protection  of  the 
war,  and  that  any  violation  of  these  laws,  or  the  usages  of  civ- 
itions  in  time  of  war,  by  the  rebels  now  in  arms,  should  be  made 
act  of  prompt  and  full  redress. 
?«€?,  That  the  foreign  immigration  which  in  the  past  has  added  so 

the  wealth,  development  of  resources,  and  increase  of  power  of 
on,  the  asylum  of  the  oppressed  of  all  nations,  should  be  fostered 
>nraged  by  a  liberal  and  just  policy. 

ledj  That  we  are  in  favor  of  a  speedy  construction  of  the  railroad 
acifio  coast 

jed^  That  the  national  faith,  pledged  for  the  redemption  of  the 
ebt,  most  bo  kept  inviolate,  and  that  for  this  purpose  we  recom- 
onomy  and  rigid  responsibilitv  in  the  public  expenditures,  and  a 
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▼igoroas  and  Just  sjstem  of  taxation,  and  that  it  is  tbe  duty  of  ererjkg 
State  to  sustain  the  credit  and  promote  the  use  of  the  national  emm 
Re9ohedy  That  we  approve  the  position  taken  by  the  GoreroM 
^hat  the  people  of  the  United  States  can  never  regard  with  in^Uffanp 
the  attempt  of  anj  European  power  to  overthrow  by  force,  or  to  siqipli 
by  fraud,  the  institutions  of  any  republican  government  on  the  WaA 
Ckmtinent;  and  that  they  will  view  with  extreme  jealousy,  as  memd 
to  the  peace  and  independence  of  their  own  country,  the  eflbrts  of  i 
such  power  to  obtain  new  footholds  for  monarchical  govemmenti^  • 
tained  by  foreign  miUtary  force,  in  near  proximity  to  the  United  State 

These  resolutions  were  adopted  unanimously  and  wil 
great  enthusiasm.  A  motion  was  then  made  that  Al» 
ham  Lincoln  be  nominated  for  re-election  by  acclamatio 
but  this  was  afterwards  withdrawn,  and  a  ballot  tiki 
in  the  usual  way ;  the  only  votes  that  were  not  gin 
for  Mr.  Idncoln  were  the  twenty-two  votes  of  IfiBBoa 
which,  as  was  explained  by  the  chairman  of  the  delq 
tipn,  were  given  tmder  positive  instructions  for  Geaer 
Grant  Mr.  lancoln  received  four  hundred  and  ninfli; 
seven  votes,  and  on  motion  of  Mr.  Hume,  of  Missouri,  Ii 
nomination  was  made  unanimous,  amid  intense  entb 
siasm. 

The  contest  over  the  Vice-Presidency  was  spirib 
but  brief.  The  candidates  before  the  convention  we 
Vice-President  Hamlin,  Hon.  D.  S.  Dickinson,  of  N€ 
York,  and  Andrew  Johnson,  of  Tennessee.  The  stra 
gle  lay  however  between  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Dickinso 
The  action  of  the  Convention  in  admitting  tlie  delegat 
from'Tennessee  to  full  membership  had  a  powerful  eff< 
in  determining  the  result.  Mr.  Johnson  received  ti 
hundred  votes  on  the  first  call  of  the  States,  and  it  bd 
manifest  that  he  was  to  be  the  nominee,  other  Sta 
changed,  till  the  vote,  when  declared,  stood  four  hundi 
and  ninety-two  for  Johnson,  seventeen  for  Dickinson,  a 
nine  for  Hamlin. 

The  National  Executive  Committee  was  then  appoint 
and  the  convention  adjourned.  On  Thursday,  June 
the  committee  appointed  to  inform  Mr.  Lincoln  of  * 
nomination  waited  upon  him  at  the  White  House.  Gh 
ernor  Dennison,  the  President  of  the  Convention  a 
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Chairman    of  the    Committee,    addressed    him    as    fol 
lows: — 

Mb.  President  : — The  National  Union  Convention,  which  closed  its 
nltings  at  Baltimore  yesterday,  appointed  a  committee,  consisting  of  on© 
from  each  State,  "with  myself  as  chairman,  to  inform  yon  of  yonr  nnani- 
mous  nomination  by  that  convention  for  election  to  the  office  of  President 
of  the  United  States.  That  committee,  I  have  the  honor  of  no^r  infonn- 
iog  yoo,  is  present.  On  its  behalf  I  have  also  the  honor  of  presenting  you 
with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  or  platform  adopted  by  that  convention,  as 
expressive  of  its  sense  and  of  the  sense  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  country 
which  it  represents,  of  the  principles  and  policy  that  should  characterize 
the  administration  of  the  Government  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
coantry.  I  need  not  say  to  you,  sir,  that  the  convention,  in  thus  unani- 
moQsly  Dominating  you  for  re-election,  but  gave  utterance  to  the  almost 
nniversal  voice  of  the  loyal  people  of  the  country.  To  doubt  of  your 
trininphant  election  would  be  little  short  of  abandoning  the  hope  of  a  final 
wppression  of  the  rebellion  and  the  restoration  of  the  government  over  the 
insurgent  States.  Neither  the  convention  nor  those  represented  by  that 
bodj  entertained  any  doubt  as  to  the  final  result,  under  your  administra- 
tion, sustained  by  the  loyal  people,  and  by  our  noble  anny  and  gallant 
navy.  Neither  did  the  convention,  nor  do  this  committee,  doubt  the 
tpeedy  suppression  of  this  most  wicked  and  unprovoked  rebellion. 

[A  copy  of  the  resolutions,  which  had  been  adopted,  was  here  handed 
to  the  President.] 

I  would  add,  Mr.  President,  that  it  would  bo  the  pleasure  of  the  cdm- 
*Dittee  to  commnnicate  to  you  within  a  few  days,  through  one  of  its  most 
•oooinplished  members,  Mr.  Curtis,  of  New  York,  by  letter,  more  at  length 
^  circnmstances  under  which  you  have  been  idaced  in  nomination  for 
^^  Presidency. 

The  President  said  in  response : — 

Hr.  CnAiRMAX  AND  GENTLEMEN  OF  THE  COMMITTEE : — I  will  neither 

'^ficeal  my  gratification,  nor  restrain  the  expression  of  my  gratitude,  that 

^"^  Union  people,  through  their  convention,  in  the  continued  effort  to 

**^®  and  advance  the  nation,  have  deemed  mo  not  unworthy  to  remain  in 

'^y  present  position.     I  know  no  reason  to  doubt  that  I  shall  accept  the 

'*<^ttii nation  tendered;  and  yet,  i)erliaps,  I  should  not  declare  definitely 

°®for©  reading  and  considering  what  is  called  the  platform.     I  will  say 

^^^y  however,  that  I  approve  the  declaration  in  favor  of  so  amending  the 

^^^titution  as  to  prohibit  slavery  throughout  the  nation.      When  the 

P^T>l€  in  revolt,  with  the  hundred  days'  explicit  notice  that  they  could 

)^*^iiin  those  days  resume  their  allegiance  without  the  overthrow  of  their 

"^'^tuiions,  and  that  they  could  not  resume  it  afterward,  elected  to  stand 

^**^  such  an  amendnxent  of  the  Constitution  as  is  now  proposed  became  n 
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fitting  and  necessary  conclasion  to  the  final  snccesa  of  the  Union  ctoM. 
Sach  alone  can  meet  and  cover  all  cavils.  I  novr  perceive  its  importiBOf 
;ind  embrace  it.  In  tlie  joint  names  of  Liberty  and  Union  let  os  labor  to 
give  it  legal  form  and  practical  effect. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  President' s  speech,  all  of  the 
committee  shook  him  cordially  by  the  hand  and  offerd 
thoir  personal  congratulations. 

On  tlie  same  afternoon  a  deputation  from  the  National 
Union  League  waited  upon  the  President,  and  the  chair- 
man addressed  him  as  follows : — 

Mb.  President  : — I  have  the  honor  of  introdaclng  to  you  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Union  League  of  the  Loyal  States,  to  congratulate  you 
upon  your  renomination,  and  to  assure  you  that  we  will  not  fail  at  the  poll* 
to  give  you  the  support  that  your  services  in  the  past  so  highly  deserve. 
We  feel  honored  in  doing  this,  for  we  are  assured  that  we  are  aiding  in 
x*e-electing  to  the  proud  position  of  President  of  the  United  States  one  so 
highly  worthy  of  it — one  among  not  the  least  of  whose  claims  is  that  he 
was  the  emancipator  of  four  millions  of  bondmen. 

The  President  replied  as  follows : — 

Gentlemen  : — I  can  only  say  in  response  to  the  remarks  of  your  chair- 
man, that  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  renewed  confidence  which  has  been 
accorded  to  me,  both  by  the  convention  and  by  the  National  League.    » 
am  not  inson.>iible  at  all  to  the  personal  compliment  there  is  in  this,  veil 
do  not  allow  myself  to  believe  that  any  but  a  small  portion  of  it  is  to  1>* 
appropriated  as  a  personal  compliment  to  me.     The  convention  and  ti** 
nation,  I  am  assured,  are  alike  animated  by  a  higher  view  of  the  interests  o^ 
the  country,  for  the  present  and  the  great  future,  and  the  part  I  am  entitl^ 
to  appropriate  as  a  compliment  is  only  that  part  which  I  may  lay  hold  of  ^^ 
being  the  0])inion  of  the  convention  and  of  the  League,  that  I  am  not  eti' 
tirely  unworthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  j)lace  I  have  occupied  for  tl*^ 
^4ist  three  years.     I  have  not  permitted  myself,  gentlemen,    to  conclud^ 
that  I  am  the  best  man  in  the  country;  but  I  am  reminded  in  this  cot*  ^ 
nection  of  a  story  of  an  old  Dutch  fanner,  who  remarked  to  a  companio^ 
once  that  *^  it  was  not  best  to  swap  horses  when  crossing  a  stream." 

On  the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  President  was  ser^ 
♦Miadod  by  the  delegation  from  Oliio,  and  to  them  an^ 
the  large  crowd  wliich  had  gathered  there,  he  made  thf^ 
following  brief  speech : — 

Gentlemen: — I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  compliment, 
have  just  being  saying,  and  will  repeat  it,  that  the  hardest  of  all  spoeohefl 
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kire  to  answer  is  a  serenade.  I  never  know  what  to  say  on  these  ocea- 
■om  I  sQppoee  that  70a  have  done  me  this  kindness  in  connection  with 
Uiaaetioa  of  the  Baltimore  Convention,  which  has  recently  taken  place, 
tnd  with  which,  of  course,  I  am  very  well  satisfied.  What  we  want  still 
more  than  Baltimore  Conventions,  or  Presidential  elections,  is  success 
nnder  Qeneral  Grant.  I  propose  that  you  constantly  boar  in  mind  that 
tibe  SQpport  you  owe  to  the  brave  officers  and  soldiers  in  the  field  is  of  the 
▼ery  first  importance,  and  we  should  therefore  bend  all  our  energies  to  thai 
point  Now  without  detaining  you  any  longer,  I  propose  that  you  help  mo 
to  dose  up  what  I  am  now  saying  with  three  rousing  cheers  for  General 
Gnnt  tnd  the  officers  and  soldiers  under  his  command. 

The  rousing  cheers  were  given — Mr.  Lincoln  himself 
leading  off,  and  waving  his  hat  as  earnestly  as  any  one 
present. 

The  written  address  of  the  Committee  of  the  Convention 
annoimcing  his  nomination,  sent  to  him  a  few  days  after- 
wards, was  as  follows : — 

Niw  ToKK,  Junt  14, 186&. 

Hon.  Abraham  Lincoln  : 

Sib :— The  National  Union  Convention,  which  assembled  in  Baltimore 
on  June  7th,  1864,  has  instructed  us  to  inform  yon  that  you  were  nomi- 
i^Ated  with  enthusiastic  unanimity  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
^  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next. 

Tlie  resolntions  of  the  convention,  which  we  have  already  had  the 

pleasure  of  placing  in  your  hands,  are  a  full  and  clear  statement  of  the 

principles  which  inspired  its  action,  and  which,  as  we  believe,  the  great 

^^7  of  Union  men  in  the  country  heartily  approve.     Whether  those 

'••olutions  express  the  national  gratitude  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors,  or 

■*•  national  scorn  of  compromise  with  rebels,  and  consequent  dishonor, 

^  the  patriotic  duty  of  union  and  success ;  whether  they  approve  the 

'^oolamation  of  Emancipation,  the  Oonstitutional  Amendment,  the  em- 

^'^yuient  of  former  slaves  as  Union  soldiers,  or  tlie  solenm  obligation  of 

^*  Government  promptly  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  every  soldier  of  the 

^^'^lon,  of  whatever  color  or  race;  whether  they  declare  the  inviolability 

°*  the  plighted  faith  of  the  nation,  or  offer  the  national  hospita.ay  to  the 

^P^essed  of  every  land,  or  urge  the  union  by  railroad  of  the  Atlantic  and 

acl^Q  Oceans;  whether  they  recommend  public  economy  and  vigorous 

^^^tion,  or  assert  the  fixed  popular  opposition  to  the  establishment  by 

Jlf^^  force  of  foreign  monarchies  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the 

*^t^  States,  or  declare  that  those  onlv  are  worthy  of  official  trust  who 

.^I^tDve  unreservedly  the  views  and  policy  indicated  in  the  resolutions — 

^^  were  equally  hailed  with  the  heartiness  of  profound  conviction. 
^^•^^lieving  with  you,  sir,  that  this  is  the  people's  war  for  the  maintenance 
•  Government  which  you  have  justly  described  as  "of  the  people,  by 
36 
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th«  people,  for  the  people,"  we  are  very  sure  that  you  will  be  f^ad  to 
know,  not  only  from  the  resolutions  themselves,  but  from  the  risgdar 
harmony  and  enthusiasm  with  which  they  were  adopted,  how  wann  u 
the  popular  welcome  of  every  measure  in  the  prosecution  of  the  w&r 
which  is  as  vigorous,  unmistakable,  and  unfaltering  as  the  national  par- 
pose  itself.  No  right,  for  instance,  is  so  precious  and  sacred  to  the 
American  heart  as  that  of  personal  liberty.  Its  violation  is  regarded 
with  just,  instant,  and  universal  jealousy.  Yet,  in  this  hour  of  peril, 
every  faithful  citizen  concedes  that,  for  the  sake  of  national  existence  and 
the  common  welfare,  individual  liberty  may,  as  the  Constitution  prondei 
in  case  of  rebellion,  be  sometimes  summarily  constrained,  asking  only 
with  painfhl  anxiety  that  in  every  instance,  and  to  the  least  detail,  that 
absolute  necessary  power  shall  not  be  hastily  or  unwisely  exercised. 

We  believe,  sir,  that  the  honest  will  of  the  Union  men  of  the  conntrj 
was  never  more  truly  represented  than  in  this  convention.  Their  pur- 
pose we  believe  to  be  the  overthrow  of  armed  rebels  in  the  field,  and  the 
security  of  permanent  peace  and  union,  by  liberty  and  justice,  under  the 
Constitution.  That  these  results  are  to  be  achieved  amid  cruel  perplex- 
ities, they  are  fully  aware.  That  they  are  to  be  reached  only  throngh 
cordial  unanimity  of  counsel,  is  undeniable.  That  good  men  may  80ID^ 
times  differ  as  to  the  means  and  the  time,  they  know.  That  in  the 
conduct  of  all  human  affairs  the  highest  duty  is  to  determine,  in  the 
angry  conflict  of  passion,  how  much  good  may  be  practically  accom- 
plished, is  their  sincere  persuasion.  They  have  watched  your  offioiil 
course,  therefore,  with  unflagging  attention;  and  amid  the  bitter  taunti 
of  eager  friends  and  the  fierce  denunciation  of  enemies,  now  moving  too 
fast  for  some,  now  too  slowly  for  others,  they  have  seen  you  throughoni 
this  tremendous  contest  patient,  sagacious,  faithful,  just — leaning  upon 
the  heart  of  tlie  great  mass  of  the  people,  and  satisfied  to  be  moved  bvit« 
mighty  pulsations. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  long  before  the  convention  met,  the  popular 
instinct  indicated  you  as  its  candidate;  and  the  convention,  therefore, 
merely  recorded  the  popular  will.  Your  character  and  career  prow 
your  unswerving  fidelity  to  the  cardinal  principles  of  American  lilxfty 
and  of  the  American  Constitution.  In  the  name  of  that  liberty  and  Con- 
stitution, sir,  we  earnestly  reqnost  your  acceptance  of  this  norainatior.; 
reverently  commending  our  beloved  country,  and  you,  its  Chief  Magis- 
trate, with  all  its  brave  sons  who,  on  sea  and  land,  are  faithfully  defend- 
ing the  good  old  American  cause  of  equal  rights,  to  the  blessing  ^^ 
Almighty  Godi 

We  are,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  friends  and  fellow-citizens. 

Wm.  Denttison,  C,  Chairman.  W.  Bushnbll,  111. 

JosiAH  Drummond,  Maine.  L.  P.  Alexander,  Mich. 

Thos.  E.  Sawyer,  N.  II.  A.  W.  Randall,  Wis. 

Rraulky  Barlow,  Vt.  A.  Oliver,  Iowa. 
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A.  H.  BtJLLOCK,  Mass.  Thomas  Sdcpsok,  Minn. 

A.  3f.  Gamubll,  R.  I.  John  Bidwsll,  Cal. 

O.  S.  BusHNBLL,  Oqdd.  Thomas  H.  Pearns,  Oregon 

G.  W.  CuBTis,  N.  Y.  Lebot  Ebamer,  West  Va. 

"W.  A.  Newell,  N.  J.  A.  0.  Wilder,  Kansas. 

Hknbt  Johnson,  Penn.  M.  M.  Brien,  Tennessee. 

"N.  B.  Smithebs,  Del.  J.  P.  Gbbves,  Nevada. 

W.  L.  W.  Sbabbook,  Md.  A.  A.  Atooha,  La. 

John  F.  Hume,  Mo.  A.  S.  Paddook,  Nebraska. 

G.  W.  Hrrs,  Ky.  Valentine  Dell,  Arkansas. 

E.  P.  Ttffe,  Ohio.  John  A.  Nye,  Colorado. 

Ctbus  M.  Allen,  Ind.  A.  B.  Sloanasxb,  Utah. 


REPLY  OF  MB.   LINOOLN. 

Bxaourm  Manhon,  Wasiiikoton,  Jwm  97,  IMt 
[on.  Wm.  Dennison  and  others,  a  CommitUd  of  the  Union  National  Con- 
tention: 

GxNTLESCEN : — YooT  letter  of  the  14th  inst.,  formally  notifying  me  that 
havo  been  nominated  by  the  convention  you  represent  for  the  Pren- 
ency  of  the  United  States  for  four  years  from  the  4th  of  March  next,  has 
een  received.  The  nomination  is  gratefully  accepted,  as  the  resolutions 
f  the  convention,  called  the  platform,  are  heartily  approved. 

While  the  resolution  in  regard  to  the  supplanting  of  republican  govern- 
aent  upon  the  Western  Continent  is  fully  concurred  in,  there  might  be 
aiannderstanding  were  I  not  to  say  that  the  position  of  the  Government 
a  relation  to  the  action  of  France  in  Mexico,  as  assumed  through  the 
itatc  Department  and  indorsed  by  the  convention  among  the  measures 
nd  acts  of  the  Executive,  will  bo  faithfully  maintained  so  long  as  the 
tate  of  facts  shall  leave  that  position  pertinent  and  applicable. 

I  am  especially  gratified  that  the  soldier  and  seaman  were  not  forgotten 
ty  the  convention,  as  they  forever  must  and  will  be  remembered  by  the 
fateful  country  for  whose  solvation  they  devote  their  lives. 

Thanking  you  for  the  kind  and  complimentary  terms  in  which  you 
lave  communicated  the  nomination  and  other  proceedings  of  the  con- 
rention,  I  subscribe  myself 

Your  obedient  servant, 

AbBABAM  LlNCOUf. 

The  platform  adopted  by  the  Baltimore  Convention 
met  with  the  general  approval  of  those  of  the  people  who 
claimed  to  be  the  supporters  of  the  Government.  One 
exception  was,  however,  found  In  the  person  of  Mr. 
Charles  Gibson,   Solicitor  of  the  United  States  in  the 
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Court  of  Claims  at  St  Louis,  who,  considering,  as  tM 
said,  that  that  platform  rendered  his  retention  of  offi^^e 
under  Mr.  Lincoln' s  Administration  wholly  useless  to  tfcMe 
country,  as  weU  as  inconsistent  with  his  principles,  tesci- 
dered  his  resignation,  through  the  clerk  of  the  Court  ^z>t 
Claims,  Mr.  Welling. 

The  President's  reply,  communicated  through  his 
vate  secretary,  was  as  follows : — 

ExBOUTiTB  Mi.»uoif,  Wasudtoton,  Jmif  fbf  1814, 

J.  0.  Welling,  Esq.: — 


According  to  the  reqaest  contained  in  jonr  note,  I  hare  placed 
Gibson^s  letter  of  resignation  in  the  hands  of  the  President  He  ba^^tB 
read  the  letter,  and  says  he  accepts  the  resignation,  as  he  will  b«  glad  'Co 
do  with  any  other,  which  raay  be  tendered,  as  this  is,  for  the  porpose  ^^^ 
taking  an  attitude  of  hostility  against  him. 

He  says  he  was  not  aware  that  ho  was  so  ranch  indebted  to  Mr.  6ib»^=3^ 
for  having  accepted  the  office  at  first,  not  remembering  that  he  ev^' 
pressed  him  to  do  so,  or  that  he  gave  it  otherwise  than  as  nsaal,  npoim  * 
request  made  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Gibson. 

He  thanks  Mr.  Gibson  for  his  acknowledgment  that  he  has  been  treat^^ 
with  personal  kindness  and  consideration,  and  he  says  he  knows  of  b  'C^^ 
two  small  drawbacks  upon  Mr.  Gibson's  right  to  still  receive  such  tre**"*' 
ment,  one  of  which  is  that  he  could  never  learn  of  his  giving  mud^" 
attention  to  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  the  other  is  this  studied  attem 
of  Mr.  Gibson's  to  stab  him. 

I  am,  very  truly. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  Hat. 

Tlie  elements  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  i 
the  ranks  of  his  own  party  were  checked,  though  n 
wholly  destroyed,  by  the  unanimity  of  his  nominatioiL 
Conferences  were  still  held  among  prominent  men,  espe 
cially  in  the  city  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  organ 
izing  this  hostility  and  making  it  effective,  and  a  call  wa 
put  in  circulation  for  a  convention  to  he  held  at  Gincin 
nati,  to  put  in  nomination  another  candidate.     The  move- 
ment, however,  was  so  utterly  destitute  of  popular  sjTn- 
pathy  that  it  was  soon  abandoned.     A  very  sharp  and 
acrimonious  warfare  was  still  waged  upon  Mr.  Lincoln 
and  his  Administration   not  only  by  the  leading  presses 
ot  the  oi')position,  but  by  prominent  men  and  influential 
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journals  ostensibly  in  the  ranks  of  his  supporters.  Every 
ict  of  the  government  was  canvassed  with  eager  and  un- 
friendly scrutiny,  and  made,  wherever  it  was  possible,  the 
;rou  nd  of  hostile  assault. 

Among  the   matters  thus  seized   upon  was  the  sur. 
render  to  the  Spanish  authorities   of  a  Cuban    named 
Arguelles,  which  was  referred  to  by  the  Fremont  Con- 
V'ention  as  a  denial  of  the  right  of  asylum.     This  man, 
Don  Jose  Augustine  Arguelles,  was  a  colonel  in  the 
Spanisli  army,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  District 
of  Colon,  in  Cuba.     As  such,  in  November,  1863,  he 
eflfected  the  capture  of  a  large  number  of  slaves  that  were 
landed  within  his  district,  and  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cuba  praise  for  his  efficiency,  and  the  sum  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  his  share  of  prize-money  on 
the  capture.     Shortly  afterwards,  he  obtained  leave  of 
absence  for  twenty  days,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  New 
York  and  there  making  the  purchase  of  the  Spanish 
newspaper  called  La  Oronica.    He  came  to  New  York, 
and  there  remained.     In  March  following,  the  Cuban 
Government  made  application  to  our  authorities,  through 
the  Consul-General' s  office  at  Havana,  stating  that  it  had 
been  discovered  that  Arguelles,  with  others,  had  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  selling  one  hundred  and  forty-one 
of  the  cargo  of  negroes  thus  captured,  into  slavery,  and 
by  means  of  forged  papers  representing  to  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  had  died  after  being  landed  ;  stating  also 
that  his  return  to  Cuba  was  necessary  to  procure  the 
liberation  of  his  hapless  victims,  and  desiring  to  know 
whether   the   Government  of  the  United    States  would 
cause  him  to  be  returned  to  Cuba.     Documents  authen- 
ticating the  facts  of  the  case   were  forwarded    to  our 
authorities.    There  being  no  extradition  treaty  between 
our  country  and  Spain,  the  Cuban   Government  could 
^ake  no  proceedings  before  the    courts  in  the  matter, 
.nd  the  only  question  was  whether  our   Government 
would  take  the  responsibility  of  arresting  Arguelles  and 
sending  him  back  or  not.     The  Government  determined 
to  assume  the  responsibility,  and  sent  word  to  the  Cuban 
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authorities  that  if  they  would  send  a  suitable  officer  to 
New  York,  measures  would  be  taken  to  place  Arguelle^ 
in  his  charge.     The  officer  was  sent,  and  Arguelles  hay 
ing    been   arrested  by  the    United   States   Marshal  a* 
New  York,  was,  before  any  steps  could  be  taken  to 
appeal  to  any  of  the  courts  on  his  behalf,  put  on  board  * 
steamer  bound  for  Havana.      This  proceediner  caused 
great  indignation  until  the  facts  were  understood.    Ar- 
guelles   having   money,   had  found  zealous  friends  im 
New  York,  and  a  strong  effort  was  made  in  his  favor. 
It    was    stated    on    his  behalf  that,   instead  of  beinj^ 
guilty  of  selling  these  negroes  into  slavery,  it  was  the 
desire  of  the  Cuban  authorities  to  get  possession  of  him 
and  silence  him,   lest  he  should  publish  facts  within  his 
knowledge  which  implicated  the  authorities  themselves 
in  that  nefarious  traffic.    And  the  fact  that  he  was  taken, 
as  he  was,  by  direct  order  of  the  Government,  not  by  anjr 
legal  or  judicial  proceedings,  and  without  having  the 
opportunity  to  test  before  the  courts  the  right  of  the 
Government  thus  to  send  back  any  one,  however  criminal, 
was  alleged  to  spring  from  the  same  disregard  of  liberty 
and  law  in  which  the  arbitrary  arrests  which  had  been, 
made  of  rc^bel  sympathizers  were  said  to  have  had  their 
source.     Proceedings  were  even  taken  against  the  United 
States  Marshal  under  a  statute  of  the  State  of  New  Torfe 
against  kidnapping,  and  everywhere  the  enemies  of  th*> 
Administration  found  in  the  ArgueUes  case  material  for 
assailing  it  as  having  trampled  upon  the  right  of  asyltua* 
exceeded  its  own  legal  powers,  insulted  the  laws  and 
courts  of  the  land,  and  endangered  the  liberties  of  the 
citizen  ;  while  tlie  fact  of  its  having  aided  jn  the  punish- 
ment of  an  atrocious  crime,,  a  crime  intimately  connected 
with  the  slave-trade,  so  abhorrent  to  the  sympathies  of 
the  people,  was  kept  out  of  sight. 

Another  incident  used  to  feed  the  public  distrust  of 
the  Administration,  was  the  temporary  suppression  of 
two   Democratic  newspapers  in  the  city  of  New  \ork. 
On  Wednesday-,  May  18tli,  these  two  papers,  the  World 
and  tlie  Journal  of  Commerce^  published  what  purported 
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be  a  proclaination  of  President  Lincoln.  At  this  time, 
'Will  be  recollected,  General  Grant  was  still  struggling 
tb  Lee  l^efore  Spottsylvania,  with  terrible  slaughter 
i  do'ibtful  prospects,  while  Sigel  had  been  driven 
ck  by  Imboden,  and  Butler  was  held  in  check  by 
stnregard.  This  proclamation  announced  to  the  coun- 
'  that  General  Grant' s  campaign  was  virtually  closed ; 
i,  "in  view  of  the  situation  in  Virginia,  the  disaster  at 
d  River,  the  delay  at  Charleston,  and  the  general  state 
the  country,"  it  appointed  the  26th  of  May  as  a  day 
ISftsting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  and  ordered  a  fresh 
lit  of  four  hundred  thousand  men.  The  morning  of  its 
^blication  was  the  day  of  the  departure  of  the  mails  for 
iTope.  Before  its  character  was  discovered,  this  forged 
oclamation,  telegraphed  all  over  the  country,  had 
ised  the  price  of  gold  five  or  six  per  cent.,  and  car- 
id  discouragement  and  dismay  to  the  popular  heart, 
le  suppression  of  the  papers  by  which  it  had  been 
iblished,  the  emphatic  denial  of  its  authenticity,  and 
e  prompt  adoption  of  measures  to  detect  its  author, 
eedily  reassured  the  public  mind.  After  being  satis- 
d  that  the  publication  of  the  document  was  inadver- 
at,  the  journals  seized  were  permitted  to  resume  publi- 
tion,  the  authors  of  the  forgery  were  sent  to  Fort 
rfayette,  and  public  affairs  resumed  their  ordinary 
urse. 

But  the  action  of  the  Government  gave  fresh  stimulus 
the  partisan  warfare  upon  it.  As  in. the  Arguelles  case 
d  the  arbitrary  arrests  it  had  been  charged  with  tram- 
ing  upon  the  liberties  of  the  citizen,  so  now  it  was  charged 
th  attacking  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Governor 
ymour  directed  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York  to 
ke  measures  for  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  all 
io  had  been  connected  with  shutting  up  the  newspaper 
ices.  The  matter  was  brought  before  a  grand-jury, 
lich  reported  that  it  was  "  inexpedient  to  examine  into 
B  subject." 

Determined  not  to  be  thus  thwarted,  Governor  Sey- 
>Tir,  alleging  that  the  ^rand-jury  had  disregarded  their 
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oaths,  directed  the  District  Attorney  to  bring  the  subject 
before  some  magistrate.  Warrants  were  accordingly 
issued  by  City  Judge  Russell  for  the  arrest  of  Greneral 
Dix  and  the  ofl5cers  who  had  acted  in  the  matter.  The 
parties  voluntarily  appeared  before  the  judge,  and  an 
argument  of  the  legal  questions  involved  was  had.  The 
judge  determined  to  hold  Greneral  Dix  and  the  rest  for 
the  action  of  the  grand-jury.  One  grand-jury,  however, 
had  already  refused  to  meddle  with  the  matter,  and, 
greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  those  who  had  aimed 
to  place  the  State  of  New  York  in  a  position  of  open 
hostility  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  no  far- 
ther proceedings  were  ever  taken  in  the  matter. 

An  effort  was  made  to  bring  the  subject  up  in  Can- 
gress.  Among  other  propositions,  Mr.  Brooks,  of  Ne^f^ 
York,  proposed  to  add,  as  an  amendment  to  a  bill  for 
the  incorporation  of  a  Newsboys'  Home  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  a  provision  that  no  newspaper  should  be  sul>- 
pressed  in  Washington,  or  its  editor  incarcerated,  withotit 
due  process  of  law.  He  succeeded  in  making  a  speech 
abounding  in  denunciations  of  the  Government,  but  ha^i 
no  other  success. 

To  those  men  at  the  North  who  really  sympathized  witl^ 
the  Soutli  on  the  slavery  question,  the  whole  jwlicy  (^^ 
the  Administration  upon  that  subject  was  distasteful* 
The  Emancipation  Proclamation,  the  repeal  of  the  Fugi- ' 
tive  Slave  Law,  and  even  the  employment  of  negroes  i:^^ 
the  army,  were  with  them  grave  causes  of   complaiiB-   •" 
against  it.     The  President's  views  on  this  matter  wer- 
expressed  in  the  following  conversational  remarks,  to  som< 
pr  )minent  Western  gentlemen : — 

The  slightest  knowledge  of  arithmetic  (said  he)  will  prove  to  an] 
man  that  the  rebel  armies  cannot  be  destroyed  by  Democratic  strategy. 
It  would  sacrifice  all  the  white  men  of  the  North  to  do  it  There  ar( 
now  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
able-hodii'd  colored  men,  most  of  them  under  arms,  defending  and  ac- 
quiring Union  territory.  The  Democratic  strategy  demands  that  these 
forces  he  disbanded,  and  that  the  masters  be  conciliated  by  restoring  thejn 
to  slavery.     The  black  men  who  now  assist  Union  prisoners  to  escape 
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xe  to  be  converted  into  onr  enemies,  in  the  vain  hope  of  gaining  the 
ood-will  of  their  masters.  We  shall  have  to  fight  two  nations  instead 
f  one. 

You  cannot  conciliate  the  South  if  you  guarantee  to  them  ultimate 
access,  and  the  experience  of  the  present  war  proves  their  success  is 
levitable  if  you  fling  the  compulsory  labor  of  four  millions  of  black  men 
Uo  their  side  of  the  scale.  Will  you  give  our  enemies  such  military 
ivantages  as  insure  success,  and  then  depend  upon  coaxing,  flattery,  and 
mcession  to  get  them  back  into  the  Union  ?  Abandon  all  the  forts  now 
irridoned  by  black  men,  take  two  hundred  thousand  men  from  our  side, 
id  put  them  in  the  battle-field,  or  cornfield,  against  us,  and  we  would 
9  compelled  to  abandon  the  war  in  three  weeks. 

We  have  to  hold  territory  in  inclement  and  sickly  places.  Where  are 
le  Democrats  to  do  this?  It  was  a  free  fight,  and  the  field  was  open  to 
ie  War  Democrats  to  put  down  this  rebellion  by  fighting  against  both 
laster  and  slave  long  before  the  present  policy  was  inaugurated.  There 
ave  been  men  base  enough  to  propose  to  me  to  return  to  slavery  our 
lack  warriors  of  Port  Iludson  and  Olustee,  and  thus  win  the  respect  of 
le  masters  they  fought.  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  deserve  to  be  damned 
I  time  and  eternity.  Come  what  will,  I  will  keep  my  faith  with  friend  and 
>e.  My  enemies  pretend  I  am  now  carrying  on  this  war  for  the  sole 
arpose  of  abolition.  So  long  as  I  am  President  it  shall  be  carried  on 
>r  the  sole  purpose  of  restoring  the  Union.  But  no  human  power  can 
ihdue  this  rebellion  without  the  use  of  tbe  emancipation  policy,  and 
^cry  other  ])olicy  calculated  to  weaken  the  moral  and  physical  forces  of 
^«  rebellion. 

Freedom  has  given  us  two  hundred  thousand  men,  raised  on  Southern 
*^.  It  will  give  us  more  yet.  Just  so  much  it  has  abstracted  from  the 
^©my ;  and  instead  of  checking  the  South,  there  are  evidences  of  a  fra- 
^Dal  feeling  growing  up  between  our  men  and  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
^^1  soldiers.    Let  my  enemies  prove  to  the  country  that  the  destruction 

slavery  is  not  necessary  to  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  I  will  abide 
•  issne. 

-Ajside  from  the  special  causes  of  attack  which  we  have 
^Utioned,  others  were  brought  forward  more  general  in 
"-^ir  character.  The  burdens  of  the  war  were  made 
\pecially  prominent.  Every  thing  discouraging  was 
^ped  upon  and  magnified,  every  advantage  was  belittled 
^<i  sneered  at.  The  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  men 
•^  June  was  even  deprecated  by  the  friends  of  the  Ad- 
itiistration,  because  of  the  political  capital  which  its 
^^inies  would  be  sure  to  make  of  it.  Nor  was  Mr.  Lin- 
^Vu  himself  unaware  that  such  would  be  the  result,  but, 
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though  recognizing  the  elements  of  dissatisfaction  wMcli 
it  carried  with  it,  he  did  not  sniffer  himself  to  be  tamed 
aside  in  the  least  from  the  path  which  duty  to  his  coun- 
try required  him  to  pursue.  The  men  were  needed,  he 
said,  and  must  be  had,  and  should  he  fail  as  a  candidaiB 
for  re-election  in  consequence  of  doing  his  duty  to  the 
country,  he  would  have  at  least  the  satisfaction  of  goinjf 
down  with  colors  flying. 

Financial  difficulties  were  also  used  in  the  same  way. 
The  gradual  rise  in  the  price  of  gold  was  pointed  at  as 
indicating  the  approach  of  that  financial  ruin  whieh 
was  surely  awaiting  the  country,  if  the  re-election  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  should  mark  the  determination  of  the  people  to 
pursue  the  course  upon  which  they  had  entered. 

Amidst  these  assaults  from  his  opponents,  Mr.  lincoto 
seemed  fairly  entitled,  at  least,  to  the  hearty  support  d 
all  the  members  of  his  own  party.    And  yet  this  yeiy 
time  was  chosen  by  Senator  Wade,   of  Ohio,  and  H. 
Winter  Davis,  of  Maryland,  to  make  a  violent  attack  upon 
him  for  the  course  which  he  had  pursued  in  reference 
to  the  Reconstruction  Bill,  which  he*  had  not  signed,  bnt 
had  given  his  reasons  for  not  signing,  in  his  proclama- 
tion of  July  18th.     They  charged  him  with  usurpation, 
with  presuming  upon  the  forbearance  of  his  supporters, 
with  defeating  the  will  of  the  people  by  an  ExecutivtJ 
perversion  of  the  Constitution,  &c.,  &c.,   and  closed* 
long  and  violent  attack  by  saying  that  if  he  wished  their 
support    he    "must    confine    himself  to    his  Executive 
duties — to  obey  and  execute,  not  make  the  laws — to  sup- 
press by  arms  armed  rebellion,  and  leave  political  reorgan- 
ization to  Congress." 

This  manifesto,  prepared  with  marked  ability,  ai^d- 
skilfully  adapted  to  the  purpose  it  was  intended  to  serV^- 
at  first  created  some  slight  apprehension  among  the  su  J? 
porters  of  the  President.  But  it  was  very  soon  felt  tla^ 
it  met  with  no  response  from  the  popular  heart,  and  ' 
only  served  to  give  a  momentary  buoyancy  to  the  hop^ 
of  the  Opposition. 

Still  another  incident  soon  occurred  to  excite  a  co 
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flideiable  degree  of  public  anxiety  concerning  the  imme- 
diate political  future.  It  was  universally  understood  that 
a  strong  desire  for  peace  pervaded  the  public  mind,  and 
that  the  determination  to  prosecute  the  war  was  the  dic- 
tate of  duty,  rather  than  inclination.  To  such  an  extent 
did  this  longing  for  peace  influence  the  sentiments  and 
action  of  some,  among  the  least  resolute  and  hopeful  of 
the  poUtical  leaders  in  the  Republican  party,  that  ready 
access  to  them  was  found  by  agents  of  the  Rebel  Govern 
ment,  stationed  in  Canada  for  such  active  service  as  cir- 
comstances  might  require.  Of  these  agents,  who  were 
then  at  Niagara  Falls,  were  C.  C.  Clay,  formerly  United 
States  Senator  from  Alabama,  Professor  Holcombe,  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  George  N.  Sanders.  Acting  on  their  behalf 
and  under  their  instructions,  W.  Cornell  Jewett,  an  irre- 
aponsible  and  half-insane  adventurer,  had  put  himself  in 
communication  with  Hon.  Horace  Greeley,  Editor  of  the 
iKno  York  Tribune^  whose  intense  eagerness  for  peace  had 
already  commended  him  to  the  admiration  and  sympathy 
of  the  emissaries  of  the  Rebel  Government.  In  reply  to 
some  letter  which  had  been  addressed  to  him,  but  which 
has  not  yet  been  made  public,  Jewett  wrote  on  tlie  5th  of 
July  to  Mr.  Greeley  the  following  letter : — 

NiAOABi.  Falls,  JMly  fi,  1864. 

Ht  Drab  Mr.  Greeley  : — In  reply  to  your  note,  I  have  to  advise  hav- 
^JoBtlefb  Hon.  George  N.  Sanders,  of  Kentucky,  on  the  Canada  side.  / 
■*  ^%th(^rized  to  state  to  yoUy  for  our  use  onlt/y  not  the  public^  that  tuo 
^^^fitsadors  of  Davis  &  Co,  are  now  in  Canada^  with  full  and  complete 
**^^^^r$  for  apeac€^  and  Mr.  Sanders  requests  that  you  come  on  immedi- 
^7  to  me,  at  Cataract  House,  to  have  a  private  interview,  or  if  you 
^  send  the  President's  protection  for  him  and  two  friends^  they  will 
^6  on  and  meet  you.  He  says  the  whole  njatter  can  be  consummated 
^  ^e,  you,  them,  and  President  Lincoln.  Telegraph  me  in  such  form 
^  I  may  know  if  you  come  here,  or  they  to  come  on  with  me. 

Yours,  W.  C.  Jewett. 

The  next  day  Mr.   Jewett  also  telegraphed  as  fol- 

Obkblet,  l\ibune: 

^iU  you  come  hete?    Parties  have  full  power.    Wrote  you  yesterdav 

Je^-ktt 
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This  letter  and  telegram  Mr.  Greeley  enclosed  to  thf 
President,  at  Washington,  accompanied  by  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

My  Deab  Sib  : — I  venture  to  enclose  you  a  letter  and  telegraphic  (fi^ 
patch  that  I  received  yesterday  from  our  irrepressible  friend,  Colondi^ 
Jewett,  at  Niagara  Falls.  I  tliink  they  deserve  attention.  Of  conrae  X 
iio  not  indorse  Jewett^s  positive  averment  that  his  friends  at  the  FiQa 
have  *^full  powers  ^^  from  J.  D.,  though  I  do  not  donbt  that  he  thiokj 
they  have.  I  let  that  statement  stand  as  simply  evidencing  the  snxiety 
of  the  Confederates  everywhere  for  peace.     So  much  is  beyoud  donbi 

And  therefore  I  venture  to  remind  you  that  onr  bleeding,  banknipt, 
almost  dying  country  also  longs  for  peace — shudders  at  the  prospect  of 
fresli  conscriptions,  of  further  wholesale  devastations,  and  of  new  ii?nt 
of  human  blood;  and  a  wide-spread  conviction  that  the  Goverment iid 
its  prominent  supporters  are  not  anxions  for  peace,  and  do  not  improrf 
proffered  opportunities  to  achieve  it,  is  doing  great  harm  now,  and  il 
morally  certain,  unless  removed,  to  do  far  greater  in  the  approicliiBg 
elections. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  anxiously  desire  a  true  and  lasting  peace;  ▼• 
ought  to  demonstrate  and  establish  the  truth  beyond  cavil.  The  fact  tbsl 
A.  II.  Stephens  was  not  permitted  a  year  ago  to  visit  and  confer  with 
the  authorities  at  Washington  has  done  harm,  which  the  tone  at  the  laid 
National  Convention  at  Baltimore  is  not  calculated  to  counteract 

I  entreat  you,  in  your  own  time  and  manner,  to  submit  overtures  fof 
pacification  to  the  Southern  insurgents,  which  the  impartial  must  pro- 
nounce fnink  and  generous.  If  only  witi)  a  view  to  the  moraentous  elec- 
tion soon  to  occur  in  Nortli  Carolina,  and  of  tlie  draft  to  be  enforced  in 
the  Free  States,  this  slionld  be  done  at  once.  I  would  give  the  safe-con- 
duct required  by  the  rebel  envoys  at  Niagara,  upon  their  parole  to  aroid 
observation  and  to  refrain  from  all  communication  with  tlieir  sympa- 
thizers in  the  loyal  States ;  but  you  may  see  reasons  for  declining  it.  But 
whetlier  through  them  or  otherwise,  do  not,  I  entreat  you,  fail  to  make 
the  Southern  people  comprehend  that  you,  and  all  of  us,  are  anxious  for 
peace,  and  prepared  to  grant  liberal  terms.  I  venture  to  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing 

PLAN   OP   ADJUSTMENT. 


O^ 


1.  The  Union  is  restored  and  declared  perpetual. 

2.  Slavery  is  utterly  and  forever  abolislied  throughout  the  same. 
8.  A  complete  amnesty  for  all  political  offences,  with  a  restoration 

all  the  inhabitants  of  each  State  to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  ^ 
United  States. 

4.  The  Union  to  pay  four  hundred  million  dollars  (|400,000,000)      ^ 
five  per  cent.  United  States  stock  to  the  late  Slave  States,  loyal  and  se<?*^' 
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itoii  alQcQ,  to  b6  apportioned  pro  rata^  acoordmg  to  tlieir  slave  popala- 
tioD  respectivulj,  by  tlie  censas  of  1860,  in  compensation  for  the  losses 
of  their  loyal  citizens  by  the  abolition  of  slavery.  Ejicli  State  to  be  en- 
tedtd  to  iU  quuta  npon  the  ratification  bj  its  legislature  of  thi:»  adjust- 
nmt  The  bonds  to  be  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  legislature  afore- 
ni 

8.  The  said  Slave  States  to  be  entitled  henceforth  to  representation  in 
thi  Home  on  the  basis  of  their  total,  instead  of  their  federal  population, 
tin  vbole  now  being  free. 

1  A  national  conyention,  to  be  assembled  so  soon  as  may  be,  to  ratify 
tUi  nyustment,  and  make  such  changes  in  the  Constitution  as  may  be 
dflemed  sdvisable. 

Mr.  President,  I  fear  yon  do  not  realize  how  intently  the  peo])le  desire 
nj  peace  consistent  with  the  national  integrity  and  honor,  and  how 
Jonwsly  they  would  hail  its  achicTcment,  and  bless  its  authors.     With 
Duted  States  stocks  worth  but  forty  cents  in  gold  per  dollar,  and  draft- 
I      ^  ibont  to  commence  on  the  third  million  of  Union  soldiers,  can  this 

be  vondcred  at  ? 
i  I  do  not  say  that  a  Just  peace  is  now  attainable,  though  I  believe  it  to 
i  be  10.  But  I  do  say  that  a  frank  offer  by  you  to  the  insurgents  of  terms 
wliioh  the  impartial  say  ought  to  be  accepted  will,  at  the  worst,  prove 
M  immense  and  sorely  needed  advantage  to  the  national  cause.  It  may 
nve  OS  from  a  Northern  insurrection. 

Yours,  truly,  Hobaox  Gbkslxt. 

Hon.  A.  Lincoln,  PreMent^  WashingUm,  D,  C. 

P.  8. — ^Even  though  it  should  be  deemed  unadvisable  to  make  an  oftei 
of  terms  to  the  rebels,  I  insist  that,  in  any  possible  case,  it  is  desirable 
^  any  offer  they  may  be  disposed  to  make  should  be  received,  and 
^ther  accepted  or  rejected.  I  beg  you  to  invite  those  now  at  Niagara  to 
*^bit  their  credentials  and  submit  their  ultimatum.  II.  G. 

To  this  letter  the  President  sent  the  following  answer :    - 

t|.  Wasbikotok,  D.  C,  Jviy  9, 1861 

^eab  Sib: — Your  letter  of  the  Ttli,  with  enclosures,  received.     If  you 

**^  find  any  person  anywhere  professing  to  have  any  proposition  of  Jof- 

•''•on  Davis,  in  writing,  for  peace,  embracing  the  restoration  of  the 

J\*^on  and  abandonment  of  slavery,  whatever  else  it  embraces,  say  to 

^ni  he  may  come  to  me  with  you,  and  that  if  he  really  brings  such  prop- 

^^tiion,  he  shall,  at  the  least,  have  safe-conduct  with  the  paper  (and  with 

^^  publicity  if  he  chooses)  to  the  point  where  you  shall  have  met  him. 

^^  same  if  there  be  two  or  more  persons. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoui. 
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Mr.  Greeley  answered  this  letter  as  follows : — 

OmoB  or  TBS  Tsxaxma,  Nsw  Tou;  Jwiif  10^  Mt 
Mt  Deab  Sib  : — I  have  jonrs  of  yesterday.  Whether  there  be  penoD* 
it  Niagara  (or  elsewhere)  who  are  empowered  to  commit  the  rebels  \»Y 
aegotiation,  is  a  question;  but  (/'there  be  such,  there  is  no  qaestiun  at  ill 
that  they  would  decline  to  exhibit  their  credentials  to  me,  mnch  mors  to 
open  their  budget  and  give  me  their  best  terms.  Green  as  I  may  be,  I 
not  quite  so  verdant  as  to  imagine  any  thing  of  the  sort.  I  have 
purpose  nor  desire  to  be  made  a  confidant,  far  less  an  agent,  in  sach  nego- 
tiations. But  I  do  deeply  realize  that  the  rebel  ohiefiB  achieved  %  mosft 
decided  advantage  in  proposing  or  pretending  to  propose  to  have  A.  S. 
Stephens  visit  Washington  as  a  peacemaker,  and  being  rudely  repaliel ; 
and  I  am  anxious  that  the  ground  lost  to  the  national  cause  by  thst  wm- 
take  shall  somehow  be  regained  in  season  for  effect  on  the  approtdtb^ 
North  Carolina  election.  I  will  see  if  I  can  get  a  look  into  the  hsnd  9f 
whomsoever  may  be  at  Niagara;  though  that  is  a  project  so  manifeitlT' 
hopeless  that  I  have  little  heart  for  it,  still  I  shall  try. 

Meantime  I  wish  you  would  consider  the  propriety  of  somehov  ip- 
prising  the  people  of  the  South,  especially  those  of  North  Carolina,  that 
no  overtuie  or  advance  looking  to  peace  and  reunion  has  ever  been  re* 
polled  by  you,  but  that  such  a  one  would  at  any  time  have  been  cor^BallT 
received  and  favorably  regarded,  and  would  still  be. 

Yours,  HoBAOE  Gbulet. 

Hon.  A.  Ltnoolk. 

This  letter  failed  to  reach  the  President  until  after  tie 
following  one  was  received,  and  was  never,  therefore, 
specifically  answered. 

Three  days  after  the  above  letter,  Mr.  Greeley,  having 
received  additional  information  from  some  quarter,  wrote 
to  the  President  again  as  follows : — 

Omos  or  tot  TEiBinrR,  Nbw  Tobk,  Jvly  18, 196*. 
My  Dear  Sir: — I  have  now  infomiatign  on  wliich  I  can  rely  thatt^^ 
persons  duly  commissioned  and  empowered  to  negotiate  for  peace  are  ^ 
this  moment  not  far  from  Niagara  Falls,  in  Canada,  and  are  desirous  ^ 
conferring  with  yourself,  or  with  such  persons  as  you  may  appoint  ^ 


empower  to  treat  with  them.     Their  names  (only  given  in  confidence)  ^ 
Hon.  Clement  0.  Clay,  of  Alabama,  and  Hon.  Jacob  Thompson,  of  Mi»^^ 
sippi.    If  you  should  prefer  to  meet  them  in  person,  they  require  safc-c^^ 


ducts  for  themselves,  and  for  George  N.  Sanders,  who  will  accomp^-^^ 
them.     Should  you  choose  to  empower  one  or  more  persons  to  treat  W^ 
them  in  Canada,  they  will  of  course  need  no  safo-condnct;  but  they  c^" 
not  be  expected  to  exhibit  credentials  save  to  commissioners  empower*''^, 
as  they  are.     In  negotiating  directly  with  yourself,  all  grounds  of  ca*^ 
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onld  be  avoided,  and  jon  woald  be  enabled  at  all  times  to  act  upon  the 
ishest  advices  of  the  military  situation.  Yon  will  of  coarse  understand 
It  I  know  nothing  and  have  proposed  nothing  as  to  terms,  and  that 
thing  is  conceded  or  taken  for  granted  bj  the  meeting  of  persons  em  - 
wered  to  negotiate  for  peace.  All  that  is  assumed  is  a  mutual  desire 
terminate  this  wholesale  slaughter,  if  a  basis  of  a(^ustmont  can  be  mn- 
illj  agreed  on,  and  it  seems  to  me  high  time  that  an  effort  to  this  end 
>iild  be  made.  I  am  of  course  quite  other  than  sanguine  that  a  peace 
1  now  be  made,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  a  frank,  earnest,  anxious 
ort  to  terminate  the  war  on  honorable  terms  would  immensely 
on^rthen  the  Government  in  case  of  its  failure,  and  would  help  us  in  the 
)s  of  the  civilized  world,  which  now  accuses  us  of  obstinacy,  and  India- 
dtion  even  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  of  our  sanguinary,  devastating 
ifliot.  Hoping  to  hear  that  you  have  resolved  to  act  in  the  premises, 
i  to  act  so  promptly  that  a  good  influence  may  even  yet  be  exerted  on 
>  I^orth  Carolina  election  next  month, 

I  remain  yours,  Horacb  Grbblkt. 

n.  A.  Lincoln,  Waihington. 

On  the  12th,  the  day  before  the  foregoing  letter  was 
xt,  Mr.  Gteorge  N.  Sanders  had  written  to  Mr.  Greelev 
follows : — 

Cluton  HorsK,  Niagara  Falls,      ) 
Canada  Wwt,  Juljf  12, 1S61  f 

t^XAS  Sib  : — I  am  authorized  to  say  that  Honorable  Clement  0.  Clay, 
-^Jabama,  Professor  James  P.  Holcombe,  of  Virginia,  and  George  N. 
i^ers,  of  Dixie,  are  ready  and  willing  to  go  at  once  to  Washington, 
^xi  complete  and  unqualified  protection  being  given  either  by  the  Presi- 
^t  or  Secretary  <.>f  War.  Let  the  permission  include  the  three  names 
i  one  other.        Very  respectfully,  George  N.  Sandsbs. 

To  Hon.  HoBACE  Gbeelst. 

This  letter  of  Mr.  Sanders  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
►mmunicated  to  the  President,  bnt  on  the  receipt  of  Mr. 
i^eeley's  letter  of  the  13th,  he  inunediately  answered  it 
^  the  following  telegram : — 

EncmTTX  Maiibioit,  Wabhihotoit,  Jt^y  lA,  1864 

Son.  HoBAOB  Gbeelet,  New  York : — ^I  suppose  you  received  my  letter 

tte  9th.    I  have  just  received  yonrs  of  the  18th,  and  am  disappoints*^ 

it.    I  was  not  expecting  you  to  tend  me  a  letter,  but  to  bring  me  a 

^  or  men.    Mr.  Hay  goes  to  you  with  my  answer  to  yours  of  the  18th. 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  answer  which  Major  Hay  carried  was  as  follows :— 
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Ezaounrx  Max biox,  Washhtotov,  iAiV  ^^  ^^ 
Hon.  HoRAOB  Grbelbt: 

Mr  Deab  Sib: — Tonrs  of  the  18th  is  jast  received,  and  I  am  dissp- 

pointed  that  you  have  not  already  reached  here  with  those  commisdioD- 

era.    If  they  would  consent  to  come,  on  being  shown  my  letter  to  yoa  o{ 

the  0th  instant,  show  that  and  this  to  them,  and  if  they  will  come  on  the 

terms  stated  in  the  former,  bring  them.    I  not  only  intend  a  sincere  effort 

for  peace,  bnt  I  intend  tliat  you  shall  be  a  personal  witness  that  it  is 

made.     Yours  truly,  A.  Lrsoois, 

When  Major  Hay  arrived  at  New  York,  he  delivered 
to  Mr.  Greeley  this  letter  from  the  President,  and  tele- 
graphed its  result  to  the  President  as  follows : —    . 

CifrncD  Statca  Mtlitart  Tklcgkafb.        I 
Wab  DxPAKTMsarr,  Nxw  Tohz,  9  a.  il,  Julff  18,  IM.  • 

His  Excellency  A.  Linooln, 

President  of  the  United  States : 
Arrived  this  morning  at  6  a.  m.,  and  delivered  your  letter  few  minutoi 
after.  Although  he  thinks  some  one  less  known  would  create  less  ex- 
citement and  bo  less  embarrassed  by  public  curiosity,  still  he  will  start 
immediately  if  he  can  have  an  absolute  safe-conduct  for  four  persons  to 
be  named  by  him.  Your  letter  he  does  not  think  will  guard  them  from 
arrest,  and  with  only  those  letters  he  would  have  to  explain  the  whole 
matter  to  any  officer  who  might  choose  to  hinder  them.  If  tliis  meets 
"With  your  approbation,  I  can  write  the  order  in  your  name  as  A.  A.-Gm 
or  you  can  send  it  by  mail.     Please  answer  me  at  Aster  House. 

John  Hat,  A.  A,-G. 

The  President  at  once  answered  by  telegraph  as  fol 
lows : — 

ExEcrxivB  Mansion,  Washiwotom,  July  16,  ISW* 

John  Hay,  Astor  House,  New  York  : 

Yours  received.  Write  the  s.ife-conduct  a*»  you  propo-je,  without  wait- 
ing for  one  by  mail  from  me.  If  there  is  or  is  not  any  thing  in  the  affair, 
I  wish  to  know  it  without  unnecessary  delay.  A.  LrNC0L5. 

Major  Hay  accordingly  wrote  the  following  safe-conduct, 
armed  witli  which  Mr.  Greelej^  betook  himself  at  once  to 
Niagara  Falls : — 

ExBcurrvK  Mansion,  WA^niMtiTon,  D.  tt 

The  President  of  the  United  States  directs  that  the  four  persons  who* 
names  follow,  to  wit : 

Hon.  Clement  0.  Clat, 
Hon.  Jacob  Thompson, 
Prof.  James  B.  Holoombe, 
George  N.  Sanders, 
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all  have  safe-conduct  to  the  City  of  Washington  in  company  with  tlia 
on.  Horace  Greeley,  and  shall  be  exempt  from  arrest  or  annoyance  of 
\j  kind  from  any  officer  of  the  United  States  daring  their  journey  to  the 
id  City  of  Washington. 

By  order  of  the  President : 

John  Hat,  Major  and  A.  A,'G, 

On  his  arrival,  Mr.  Greeley  sent  by  the  hands  of  Mr. 
I  ewett  the  following  letter : — 

HlASAKA.  FALL8,  N.  Y.,  JlOjf  17,  ISCi. 

GcrTLBiflSK: — I  am  informed  that  yon  are  duly  ^credited  from  Rich- 
lond  as  the  bearers  of  propositions  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace ; 
hat  jou  desire  to  visit  Washington  in  the  fulfilment  of  your  mission ;  and 
hat  you  further  desire  that  Mr.  George  N.  Sanders  shall  accompany  you. 
f  mj  information  be  thus  far  substantially  correct,  I  am  authorized  by 
he  President  of  the  United  States  to  tender  you  his  safe-conduct  on  the 
loumey  proposed,  aud  to  accompany  you  at  the  earliest  time  that  will  be 
■Sizable  to  yon.         I  have  the  honor  to  be,  gentlemen, 

Yours,  HoRAOB  Grbblbt. 

^o  Kessrs.  Clemsnt  0.  Oult,  Jacob  Thompson,  Jambs  P.  IIoloombb, 
Clifton  Hous^  0.  W. 

To  this  letter  the  following  reply  was  returned : — 

Gurroir  Hoxrsi^  Niaoaxa  Falls,  July  18, 1861 

Sib: — ^We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  the  17th  inst., 
rhich  would  have  been  answered  on  yesterday,  but  for  the  absence  of 
it.  Clay.  The  safe-conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
>6eD  tendered  us,  we  regret  to  state,  under  some  misapprehension  of  facts, 
behave  not  been  accredited  to  him  from  Richmond,  as  the  bearers  of 
propositions  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace.  Wo  are,  however, 
in  the  confidential  employment  of  our  Gk)vernment,  and  are  entirely 
I^Oiar  with  its  wishes  and  opinions  on  that  subject ;  and  we  feol  auther- 
^  to  declare,  that  if  the  circumstances  disclosed  in  this  correspondence 
v^  eommunicated  to  Kichmond,  we  would  be  at  once  invested  with 
^  authority  to  which  your  letter  refers,  or  other  gentlemen,  clothed 
rtth  full  powers,  would  be  immediately  sent  to  Washington  with  a  view 
^  hntening  a  consummation  so  much  to  be  desired,  and  terminating  at 
««  earliest  possible  moment  the  calamities  of  the  war.  We  respectfully 
obat|  through  your  iniLTvention,  a  safe-conduct  to  Wasliington,  and 
■^oe  by  any  route  which  may  be  designated  through  your  lines  to 
uchmond.  We  would  be  gratified  if  Mr.  George  Sanders  was  embraced 
^  this  priidlege.  Permit  us,  in  conclusion,  to  acknowledge  our  obligs- 
OQfl  to  you  for  the  interest  you  have  manifested  in  the  furtherance  o£ 
37 
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oar  wishes,  and  to  express  the  hope  that,  in  any  eyent,  jou  will  aUSord  os 

the  opportunity  of  tendering  them  in  person  before  joa  leave  the  Falls. 

We  remain,  very  respeotfnlly,  ^., 

0.  0.  Clay,  Jb. 

j.  p.  holoombi. 

p.  S. — It  is  proper  to  state  that  Mr.  Thompson  is  not  here,  and  hsi 
not  been  staying  with  as  since  our  sojonm  in  Canada. 

Mr.  Greeley  thereupon  wrote  as  follows : — 

IimxvATioiTAL  Hono^  NiAttABA  Fallb,  N.  T.,  JiUf  18,  ISk 

Gbsttlbmen  : — ^I  hdVe  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  joan 
of  this  date  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  W.  0.  Jewett  The  state  of  facts  tbereiB 
presented  being  materially  different  from  that  which  was  understood  to 
exist  by  the  President  when  he  intrusted  me  with  the  safe-oondact  re- 
quired, it  seems  to  me  on  every  account  advisable  that  I  should  comma- 
nicate  with  him  by  telegraph,  and  solicit  fresh  instructions,  which  Iihall 
at  once  proceed  to  do. 

I  hope  to  be  able  to  transmit  the  result  this  afternoon,  and  at  all  eventi 
I  shall  do  so  at  the  earliest  moment. 

Yours  truly,  Hobaob  Gbulit. 

To  Messrs.  Olbmsnt  0.  Olat  and  Jamss  P.  Holoombi,  Clifton  Home, 
0.  W. 

This  letter  was  thus  acknowledged : — 

CuiTOK  Hoirui,  NiAOAKA  F^LLa,  Julf  18, 18M. 

To  Hon.  n.  Gkeelet,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. : 

Sib  : — We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of 
this  date  by  the  hands  of  Colonel  Jewett,  and  will  await  the  furtlicr 
answer  which  you  propose  to  send  to  »iS. 

We  are,  very  respectfully,  &c., 
(Signed)  0.  C.  Clay,  Jr. 

James  P.  Holooxbk. 

Mr.  Greeley  accordingly  sent  the  following  telegram  at 
once  to  the  President  at  Washington  : — 

Ikdkpkivbkitt  TELSQRAra  Lent,  NiAaABJk  Fauj^  Julf  IS,  IBSi 
Hon.  Abraham  Lhtooln,  President : 

I  have  communicated  with  the  gentlemen  in  question,  and  do  not  find 
thorn  90  empowered  as  I  was  previously  assured.  They  say  that  •**"* 
are,  however,  in  the  confidential  employment  of  our  Government,  ftn<J 
entirely  familiar  with  its  wishes  and  opinions  on  that  suhject,  and  we  fc^ 
authorized  to  declare  that,  if  the  circnmstancesdiscloseclin  this  correspond- 
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enc«  were  oommaDicated  to  Riohmond,  we  would  at  once  be  invested  witli 
til©  authority  to  which  your  letter  refers,  or  other  gentlemen  clothed  with 
full  power  would  immediately  be  sent  to  Washington  with  a  view  of 
hastening  a  consummation  so  much  to  be  desired,  and  terminating  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  the  calamities  of  war.  We  respectfully  solicit, 
through  your  intervention,  a  safe-conduct  to  Washington,  and  thence  by 
any  route  which  may  be  designated  to  Richmond."  Such  is  the  more 
material  portion  of  the  gentlcmen^s  letter.  I  will  transmit  the  entire 
correspondence,  if  desired.     Awaiting  your  farther  instructions, 

I  remain  yours,  Horaob  Gbeblbt. 

The  President,  on  receiving  this  telegram,  immediately 
dispatched  Major  Hay  to  Niagara  with  a  farther  commu- 
nication, and  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Greeley  that  he  had 
done  so,  whereupon  the  latter  sent  across  the  river  the 
following  letter : — 

IlTTXKNATIONAL  HOTSL,  NlAOABA  FaLLS,  NbW  YoBK,  Jfvly  19,  16M, 

Gentlemen  : — At  a  late  hour  last  evening  (too* late  for  communication 
with  yon)  I  received  a  dispatch  informing  me  that  further  instructions 
left  Washington  last  evening,  which  must  reach  me,  if  there  he  no  inter- 
ruption, at  noon  to-morrow.  Should  you  decide  to  await  their  arrival,  I 
feel  confident  that  they  will  enable  me  to  answer  definitely  your  note  of 
yesterday  morning.  Regretting  a  delay  which  I  am  sure  you  will  regard 
as  unavoidable  on  my  part, 

I  remain  yours  truly,  Hobace  Greelbt. 

To  Hon.  Messrs.  C.  0.  Glat,  Jr.,  and  J.  P.  Holoombe,  Gliflon  House, 
C.  W. 

He  received  the  following  acknowledgment : — 

CuTTon  Houfi,  NiAOA,BA  Falls,  Jvly  19, 1861 

Sib  : — Golonel  Jewett  has  just  handed  us  your  note  of  this  date,  in 

which  you  state  that  further  instructions  from  Washington  will  reach 

you  by  BOOH  to-morrow,  if  there  be  no  interruption.    One,  or  possibly 

both  of  us,  may  be  obliged  to  leave  the  Falls  to-day,  but  will  return  in 

time  to  receive  the  communication  which  you  promise  to-morrow. 

We  remain  truly  yours,  Ac, 

James  P.  Holoombe. 

0.  C.  Glat,  Jb. 
To  the  Hon.  Hobaoe  Geeelst,  now  at  the  International  Hotel. 

The  further  instructions  from  the  President,  sent  by  the 
hands  of  Major  Hay,  were  as  follows : — 
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KxaoDTiTB  lluraiOR,  Wisnniovoir,  July  \\  15IL 
To  WHOM  IT  MAT  CONCERN : 

Any  proposition  which  embraces  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  integrity 
of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery,  and  which  C(»me9 
by  and  with  an  anthority  that  can  control  the  armies  now  at  war  agi  inst 
the  United  States,  will  be  received  and  considered  by  the  Ezecutfvo 
Government  of  the  United  States,  and  will  be  met  by  liberal  terms  od 
substantial  and  collateral  points,  and  the  bearer  or  bearers  thereof  shaU 
have  safe  conduct  both  ways. 

(Signed)  Abraham  Linoout. 

Major  Hay  arrived  at  Niagara  on  the  20th  of  July,  and 
went  with  Mr.  Greeley  across  to  the  Clifton  House,  where 
he  delivered  to  Professor  Holcombe  the  above  paper,  in 
the  President's  own  handwriting.  The  interview  was » 
brief  one,  and  on  separating,  Mr.  Greeley  returned  to 
New  York,  leaving  Major  Hay  to  receive  their  answer, 
if  there  should  be  one. 

Their  reply  was^  however,  sent  to  Mr.  Greeley  by  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Jewett.    It  was  as  follows : — 

NiA«AKA  Falub,  CufToir  Hovn,  J^  tL 
To  Hon.  HoBACB  Gbbelst  : 

Sir  : — The  paper  handed  to  Mr.  Holcombe  on  yesterday,  in  your  prei- 

enoe,  by  Mi^or  Hay,  A.  A.-G.,  an  an  answ^er  to  the  application  in  our  doU 

of  the  18th  inst.,  is  couched  iu  the  following  terms: — 

ExsnrrzTa  Maksion,  WASHiivaTOH,  D.  O.,  July  18, 1S64 
To  WHOM  IT  MAY  OONOKRN  : 

Any  proposition  which  embraces  the  restoration  of  peace,  the  integrity 
of  the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery,  and  which  comes 
by  and  with  an  authority  that  can  control  the  armies  now  at  war  against 
the  United  States,  will  be  received  and  considered  by  the  ExecutiTe 
Government  of  tlie  United  States,  and  will  be  met  by  liberal  terms  on 
other  substantial  and  collateral  points,  and  the  bearer  or  bearers  therof 
shall  have  safe-conduct  both  ways.  Abraham  Ln?coL5. 

The  application  to  which  we  refer  was  elicited  by  your  letter  of  the 
17th  inst.,  in  which  you  inform  Mr.  Jacob  Thompson  and  ourselves,  that 
you  were  authorized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  tender  us  his 
safe-conduct  on  the  hypothesis  that  we  were  "  duly  accredited  from  Rich- 
mond, as  bearers  of  propositions  looking  to  the  establishment  ^^ 
peace, ^'  and  desired  a  visit  to  Washington  in  the  fulfilment  of  this  mis- 
sion. This  assertion,  to  which  we  then  gave,  and  still  do,  entire  credence, 
was  accepted  by  us  as  the  evidence  of  an  unexpected  but  most  gratifying 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  President — a  change  which  we  felt  authoriied 
to  hope  might  terminate  in  the  conclusion  of  a  peace,  mntaallj  just,  honors 
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able,  and  advantageons  to  the  North  and  to  the  South,  exaoUDg  no  con- 
dition, but  that  we  should  be  ^^  duly  accredited  from  Richmond  as  bearers 
of  propositions  looking  to  the  establishment  of  peace/^  thus  profTering  a 
basis  for  conference  as  comprehensive  as  we  could  desire.  It  seemed  to 
us  that  the  President  opened  a  door,  which  had  previously  been  closed 
against  the  Confederate  States  for  a  full  interchange  of  sentiments,  free 
discussion  of  conflicting  opinions,  and  untrammelled  effort  to  remove  all 
causes  of  controversy  by  liberal  negotiations.  We  indeed  could  not  claim 
the  benefit  of  a  safe-conduct  which  bad  been  extended  to  us  in  a  charac- 
ter we  had  no  right  to  assume,  and  liad  never  affected  to  possess;  but  the 
nnifonn  declaration  of  our  Executive  and  Congress,  and  their  thrice  re- 
peated and  as  often  repulsed  attempts  to  open  negotiations,  furnish  a 
anfficient  pledge  to  assure  us  that  this  conciliatory  manifcittation  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  bo  met  by  them  in  a 
temper  of  equal  magnanimity.  We  had  therefore  no  hesitation  in  de- 
claring that  if  this  correspondence  was  communicated  to  the  President 
of  the  Confederate  States,  he  would  promptly  embrace  the  opportunity 
presented  for  seeking  a  peaceful  solution  of  this  unhappy  strife.  We  feel 
confident  that  yon  must  share  our  profound  regret  that  the  spirit  which 
dictated  the  first  step  towards  peace  had  not  continued  to  animate  the 
counsels  of  your  President. 

Had  the  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  met  to  consider  this 
question,  the  most  momentous  ever  submitted  to  human  statesmanship,  in 
a  temper  of  becoming  moderation  and  equity,  followed  as  their  delibora- 
tiona  would  have  been  by  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  every  patriot 
and  Christian  on  the  habitable  globe,  who  is  there  so  bold  as  to  pronounce 
that  the  frightful  waste  of  individual  happiness  and  public  prosperity, 
which  is  daily  saddening  the  universal  heart,  might  not  have  been  termi- 
nated, or  if  the  desolation  and  carnage  of  war  must  still  be  endured 
through  weary  years  of  blood  and  suffering,  that  there  might  not  at  least 
have  been  infused  intx)  its  conduct  something  more  of  the  spirit  which 
•oftena  and  partially  redeems  its  brutalities?  Instead  of  the  safe-conduct 
which  we  solicited,  and  which  your  first  letter  gave  us  every  reason  to 
tnppose  would  be  extended  for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  negotiation  in 
which  neither  Government  would  compromise  its  rights  or  its  dignity,  a 
document  has  been  presented  which  provukes  as  much  indignation  as  sur- 
prise. It  bears  no  feature  of  resemblance  to  that  which  was  originally 
offered,  and  is  unlike  any  paper  which  ever  before  emanated  from  the  con- 
atitntional  Executive  of  a  free  people.  Addressed  ^^  to  whom  it  may  con- 
cern,'* it  precludes  negotiation,  and  prescribes  in  advance  the  terms  and 
eondilionfl  of  peace.  It  returns  to  the  original  policy  of  ^*  no  bargaining, 
no  negotiations,  no  truces  with  rebels,  except  to  bury  their  dead,  until  every 
man  shall  have  laid  down  his  arms,  submitted  to  the  Government,  and  sued 
for  mercy/'  What  may  be  the  explanation  of  this  sudden  and  entire 
change  in  the  views  of  the  President,  of  this  rude  withdrawal  of  a  conr- 
teoos  overtare  for  negotiation  at  the  moment  it  was  likely  to  be  accepted^ 
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of  this  emphatic  recall  of  words  of  peace  just  uttered,  and  fresh  blasts  o( 
war  to  the  bitter  end,  we  leave  for  the  speculation  of  those  who  bare  the 
means  or  inclination  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  his  cabinet,  or  fathom 
the  caprice  of  his  imperial  will.    It  is  enough  for  ns  to  saj  that  we  have 
no  use  whatever  for  the  paper  which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands.    We 
could  not  transmit  it  to  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States  witliout 
offering  him  an  indignity,  dishonoring  ourselves,  and  incurring  the  well- 
merited  scorn  of  our  countrymen. 

Whilst  an  ardent  desire  for  peace  pervades  the  people  of  the  Confede^ 
ate  States,  we  rejoice  to  believe  that  there  are  few,  if  any,  among  them, 
who  would  purchase  it  at  the  expense  of  liberty,  honor,  and  self-respect 
If  it  can  be  secured  only  by  their  submission  to  terms  of  conque^  the 
generation  is  yet  unborn  which  will  witness  its  restitution.  If  there  be 
any  military  autocrat  in  the  North,  who  is  entitled  to  proffer  the  coDdi- 
tioDs  of  this  manifesto,  there  is  none  in  the  South  authorized  to  entertain 
them.  Those  w^ho  control  our  armies  are  the  servants  of  the  people,  not 
their  masters,  and  they  have  no  more  inclination  than  they  have  right  to 
subvert  the  social  institutions  of  the  sovereign  States,  to  overthrow  their 
established  constitutions,  and  to  barter  away  their  priceless  heritage  of 
self-government. 

This  correspondence  will  not,  however,  we  trust,  prove  wholly  barren 
of  good  results. 

If  tliere  is  any  citizen  of  the  Confederate  States  who  has  clung  to  s 
hope  that  peace  was  possible  with  this  Administration  of  the  Federal Got- 
ernment,  it  will  strip  from  his  eyes  the  last  film  of  such  a  delusion ;  or  if 
there  be  any  whose  hearts  have  grown  faint  under  the  suffering  and  agony 
of  this  bloody  struggle,  it  will  inspire  them  with  fresh  energy  to  endnre 
and  brave  whatever  may  yet  bo  requisite  to  preserve  to  themselves  and 
their  children  all  that  gives  dignity  and  value  to  life,  or  hope  and  conso- 
lation to  death.  And  if  there  be  any  patriots  or  Christians  in  your  land, 
who  shrink  appalled  from  the  illimitable  vista  of  private  misery  and 
public  calamity  which  stretches  before  them,  we  pray  that  in  their  bosoms 
a  resolution  may  be  quickened  to  recall  the  abused  authority  and  via- 
dicate  the  outraged  civilization  of  their  country.'  For  the  solicitude  yon 
have  manifested  to  inaugurate  a  movement  which  contemplates  results  the 
most  noble  and  humane,  we  return  our  sincere  thanks,  and  are  most 

respectfully  and  truly 

Your  obedient  servants, 

C.  0.  Clay,  Jr. 

Jamej9  p.  Holcomb-"^ 

The  letter  to  Mr.  Jewett  in  whicli  it  was  enclosed  ^"^^ 
as  follows : — 

CLirroN  HoiTBx,  Niaoa&a  Falls,  Jyly  90;  1 
Col.  W.  C.  Jewett,  Cataract  House,  Niagara  Falls : 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  note  admonishing  us  of  the  departure  of  ^^^  . 
Uorace  Greeley  from  the  Falls,  that  he  regrets  the  sad  termination  of 
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Initiatory  stops  token  for  peace,  in  consequence  of  the  change  made  by 
the  President  in  his  instructions  to  convey  commission ers  to  Washington 
for  negotiations,  unconditionally,  and  that  Mr.  Greeley  will  he  pleased  to 
receive  any  answer  we  may  have  to  make  through  you.  We  avail  our- 
selves of  this  offer  to  enclose  a  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley,  which  you  will  oblige 
OB  by  delivering.  We  cannot  take  leave  of  you  without  expressing  our 
thanks  for  your  courtesy  and  kind  offices  as  the  intermediary  tlirough 
whom  our  correspondence  with  Mr.  Greeley  has  been  conducted,  and  as- 
Baring  you  that  we  are,  very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servants, 

0.  0.  Clay,  Jr. 

James  P.  Uoloombs. 

Mr.  Greeley,  before  his  departure,  gave  the  foUowiDg 
certificate  to  Mr.  Jewett : — 

larncRX^TiONAL  Hotxl,  Niagara  Fall*,  July  90, 1864. 

In  leaving  the  Falls,  I  feel  bound  to  state  that  I  have  had  no  intercourse 
irith  the  Confederate  gentlemen  at  the  Clifton  House,  but  such  as  I  was 
fully  authorized  to  bold  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  1 
liave  done  nothing  in  the  premises  but  in  fulfilment  of  his  iojunctionb. 
The  notes,  therefore,  which  you  have  interchanged  between  those  gentle- 
men and  myself,  can  in  no  case  subject  you  to  the  imputation  of  unauthor- 
ised dealing  with  public  enemies  Hobacb  Gbsblbt. 

To  W.  0.  Jewett,  Esq.* 


In  their  note  of  July  20,  to  Mr.  Jewett,  enclosing  theii 
final  letter  to  Mr.  Greeley,  tlie  rebel  emissaries  acknowl- 
edge the  assurance,  received  from  Mr.  Jewett,  that  Mr. 
Gh'eeley  ''  regrets  the  sad  termination*  of  the  initiatory 
steps  taken  for  peace,  in  consequence  of  the  change  made 
by  the  President  in  his  instructions  to  convey  commis- 
sioners to  Washington  for  negotiations  unconditionally." 
The  Commissioners  must  have  misunderstood  Mr.  Jewett, 
or  Mr.  Jewett  must  have  misrepresented  Mr.  Greeley,  in 
this  report  of  the  ground  of  his  *' regrets,"  or  else  Mr. 
Greeley  must  have  taken  a  position  quite  at  variance  with 
the  facts  of  the  case.  Mr.  Greeley  could  scarcely  liavo 
believed  that  the  President  had  "changed  his  instruc- 
tions" in  the  least  degree  ;  and  he  must  have  known  that 
the  result  of  the  attempted  negotiation  was  due  to  a  wholly 
different  cause. 

riie  firist  response  made  by  the  President  to  Mr.  Greeley' s 
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argent  entreaty  that  peace  commissioners  should  be  re- 
ceived, was  dated  July  9,  and  said : — 

*^  If  you  can  find  any  person  professing  to  Lave  anj  proposition  of 
Jefferbon  Davis,  in  writing,  for  peace,  embraeing  the  rettoraticn  of  tis 
Uniofiy  and  abandonment  of  slavery^  whatever  else  it  embraces,  baj  to 
him  that  he  may  come  to  me." 

At  the  very  ontset,  therefore,  the  President  distinctly 
specified  the  conditions  on  which  he  wonld  receive  the 
pretended  commissioners : — ^they  must  bring  vyritten  prop- 
ositions for  peace  from  Davis,  and  those  propositions 
must  embrace  tsvo  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Grreeley  liimself 
had  suggested, — the  restoration  of  the  Union,  and  the  ahan 
donment  of  slavery.     So  far  as  appears,  Mr.  Greeley 
neither  showed  this  letter  of  the  President  to  the  pretended 
agents  of  the  Rebel  Government,  nor  did  he  inform  them 
in  any  way  of  the  conditions  on  which  alone  they  would 
be  received.     But  in  his  letters  of  July  10th  and  13th,  to 
the  President,  without  making  any  reference  to  these  con- 
ditions, he  reiterates  his  pressing  entreaty  that  the  negotia- 
tions may  be  encouraged,  and  that  the  rebel  agents  may 
be  received  at  Wasliington.    To  this  the  President  replied, 
expressing  his  disappointment  that  the  commissioners  had 
not  already  arrived,  and  saying, 

'*  If  they  would  consent  to  come,  on  being  shown  my  letter  to  yon  of 
tlie  0th  inst.  [in  which  the  conditions  of  their  coming  were  distinctly 
stated],  show  that  and  this  to  them^  and  if  they  will  eomo  on  the  teruu 
stated  in  the  former^  bring  them." 

Notwithstanding  these  explicit  and  peremptory  instruc- 
tions, it  does  not  appear  that  Mr.  Greeley  gave  the  rebel 
agents  any  information  whatever  as  to  the  'Henna"  of 
their  being  received,  nor  did  he  show  them  either  of 
the  President's  two  letters  in  which  these  terms  were 
stated.  But  he  proceeded  to  make  arrangements  for  their 
visit  to  Washington,  and  went  to  Niagara  Falls  to  betf 
them  company.  There  he  addressed  them  a  letter  on  the 
17th  of  July,  saying  that,  if  it  was  true,  as  he  had  been  ifl* 
formed,  that  they  were  "  duly  accredited  from  Richmond  as 
the  bearers  of  propositions  looking  to  the  establishment 
of  peace,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission,"  he  was 
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*  *  atUhorized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  tender 
them  his  safe-conduct  on  the  journey  proposed."  Mr.  Gree- 
ley was  not  authorized  to  tender  these  agents  a  safe-conduct 
to  Washington  upon  any  such  terms,  but  only  on  certain 
other  conditions  which  he  concealed  from  the  agents,  and 
of  which  he  took  no  notice  whatever,  either  in  his  corre- 
8ponde?ice  with  them  or  with  the  President.  Their  reply 
to  him,  however,  corrected  his  impression  that  they  were 
"  duly  accredited  "  from  Richmond  to  negotiate  for  peace. 
They  had  no  authority  of  the  kind,  but  expressed  their 
belief  that  they  could  get  it,  and,  upon  this  presumption, 
renewed  their  solicitations  for  a  safe-conduct  *o  Washing- 
ton. On  the  18th,  Mr.  Greeley  wrote  to  the  President 
communicating  this  information,  but  still  making  no  allu- 
sion whatever  to  the  conditions  imposed  upon  their  being 
received. 

The  President,  meantime,  not  understanding  the  cause 
of  delay  in  their  arrival,  sent  Major  Hay,  his  private  sec- 
retary, to  communicate  directly  with  "  any  persons  "  pro- 
fessing to  have  authority  from  Davis  to  treat  for  peace, 
and  to  inform  them,  as  he  had  twice  before  instructed 
Mr.  Greeley  to  inform  them,  that  any  proposition  for 
peace,  in  order  to  be  received  and  considered  by  him, 
must  embrace  '*the  restoration  of  peace,  the  integrity  of 
the  whole  Union,  and  the  abandonment  of  slavery." 
These  instructions  were  embodied  in  the  letter  addressed 
"to  whom  it  may  concern" — and  were  delivered  by 
Major  Hay  in  person  to  the  rebel  agents.  As  it  was  the 
first  they  had  ever  heard  of  any  "conditions,"  and  as 
they  had  been  informed  by  Mr.  Greeley  that  he  was  in- 
stmcted  by  the  President  to  tender  them  safe-conduct  to 
Washington,  without  any  mention  of  conditions — they 
were  of  course  taken  by  surprise,  and  naturally  enough 
attributed  to  the  President  the  "  sudden  and  entire 
change  of  viejvs"  with  which  they  reproach  him  in  their 
letter  to  Mr.  Greeley  of  July  3l8t.  And  strangely  enough, 
even  after  receiving  this  letter  and  being  thus  apprised 
of  the  chaj^e  brought  against  the  President,  Mr.  Greeley 
not  only  failed  to  relieve  him  from  it  by  making  public 
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the  facts,  but  joined  in  ascribing  to  Mr.  lincohi  the  fail- 
ure of  negotiations  for  peace  and  the  consequent  prolon- 
gation of  the  war.  And,  according  to  Mr.  Jewett's  state- 
ment, Mr.  Greeley  also  authorized  him  to  express  to  the 
reb^  commissioners  his  regrets,  that  the  negotiation 
should  have  failed  in  consequence  of  the  President's 
"  change  of  views." 

It  is  not  easy  now,  any  more  than  it  was  then,  to 
reconcile  Mr.  Greeley' s  action  in  this  matter  with  fidelity 
to  the  Union  cause,  or  with  good  faith  to  the  Administra- 
tion, by  which  alone  that  cause  was  maintained.  The 
Opposition  press  made  Mr.  Lincoln' s  alleged  tergiversa- 
tion the  ground  of  fresh  and  vehement  attack,  while  it 
was  used  throughout  the  rebel  States  as  fresh  proof  of 
the  faithless  character  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  making  peace  except  by 
successful  war.  The  commissioners  themselves  made  a 
very  adroit  use  of  the  advantage  which  Mr.  Greeley's 
extraordinary  course  had  placed  in  their  hands,  and,  in 
their  letter  of  July  21st,  addressed  to  him,  but  intended 
to  be  a  public  impeachment  of  President  Lincoln's  honor 
and  good  faith,  made  a  powerful  and  effective  appeal  to 
the  indignant  pride  of  the  Southern  people  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  their  friends  in  the  Northern  States. 

The  President  felt  very  sensibly  the  injustice  done  to 
himself,  and  the  injury  done  the  country,  by  Mr.  Greeley's 
suppression  of  these  most  essential  facts,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  rebel  commissioners.  As  the  only  mode  of 
placing  the  whole  subject  properly  before  the  people, 
he  applied  to  Mr.  Greeley  for  permission  to  publish  the 
whole  correspondence  —  omitting  only  certain  passages 
not  at  all  essential  to  a  full  understanding  of  the  subject 
and  likely  seriously  to  injure  the  Union  cause  by  infusing 
into  the  public  mind  something  of  the  despondency, 
which  Mr.  Greeley  himself  felt  and  openly  avowed,  con- 
cerning the  prospects  of  the  country.  The  words  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  desired  to  have  omitted,  in  the  publication 
of  the  correspondence,  were  the  following.  In  the  letter 
of  July  7 : — 
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In  the  second  paragraph :  the  words  ^^  and  therefore  I  venture  to  re- 
mind yon  that  our  hleeding,  hankrupt,  almost  dying  country  also  longs 
for  peace,  shudders  at  the  prospect  of  fresh  conscriptions,  of  further 
wholesale  devastations,  and  of  new  rivers  of  human  blood,  and:" — also 
the  words  '^now,  and  is  morally  certain,  unless  removed,  to  do  far 
greater  in  the  approaching  elections." 

In  the  fourth  paragraph,  the  words  "If  only  with  a  view  to  the  mo- 
mentous election  soon  to  occur  in  North  Carolina  and  of  the  drat^  to  be 
enforced  in  the  Free  States,  this  should  bo  done." 

In  the  hist  paragraph,  the  words  *4t  may  save  us  from  a  Northern  in- 
Borrection." 

In  the  letter  of  July  10th,  second  paragraph,  the  words  "in  season 
for  effect  on  the  approaching  North  Carolina  election ;"  and  in  the  last 
paragraph,  the  words  "  especially  those  of  North  Carolina." 

And  in  the  letter  of  July  Idth,  last  paragraph,  the  words  "  that  a  good 
inflnence  may  even  yet  be  exerted  on  the  North  Carolina  election  next 
month." 

Mr.  Greeley  declined  to  give  his  assent  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  correspondence,  unless  these  phrases  should  be 
pablished  also.  The  President  accordingly  submitted  in 
idlence  to  the  injustice  which  had  been  done  him,  and  com- 
mitted the  whole  subject,  in  the  following  letter,  to  the  judg- 
ment of  a  personal  and  political  friend  : — 

Ezxoxrrm  Maxtiioit,  Washxhovov  Au{ruH  10, 1861 

Hon.  HxNBT  J.  Katmond  : 

My  DxAB  8m: — I  have  proposed  to  Mr.  Greeley  that  the  Niagara  cor- 
respondence be  pablished,  suppressing  only  the  parts  of  his  letters  over 
which  the  red-pencil  is  drawn  in  the  copy  which  I  herewith  send.  He 
declines  giving  his  consent  to  the  publication  of  his  letters  unless  these 
parts  be  pablished  with  the  rest.  I  have  concluded  that  it  is  better  for 
me  to  submit,  for  the  time,  to  the  consequences  of  the  false  position* in 
which  I  consider  he  has  placed  me,  than  to  subject  the  country  to  the 
conaeqnences  of  publishing  these  discouraging  and  injurious  parts.  I 
Bond  yon  this,  and  the  accompanying  copy,  not  for  publication,  but  merely 
to  explain  to  yon,  and  that  you  may  preserve  them  until  their  proper 
time  ahall  come.  Yours  truly,  Abhaham  Lincoln. 

This  public  statement  of  the  facts  of  this  case  is  deemed 
by  the  author  due  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  He 
has  been  widely  censured  for  entering  into  communica- 
tion with  rebel  agents  at  all ; — but  this  correspondence 
fihowB  that  Mr.  Greeley' s  assurances,  and  his  pressing  en- 
treaties, had  made  it  necessary  for  him,  either  to  open  the  way 
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for  peace  negotiations  or  reject  the  opportunity,  wliich  one 
of  the  most  influential  leaders  of  his  own  party  thus  assured 
him  was  offered,  for  an  honorable  termination  of  the  war. 
He  was  charged  with  having  finally  insisted  upon  certain 
concessions  as  the  basis  of  an  interview,  after  having  first 
promised  it  unconditionally ;  but   this    correspondence 
shows  that  these  conditions  were  distinctly  stated  at  tlie 
very  outset,  but  were  withheld  by  Mr.  Greeley  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  rebel  commissioners.     It  is  due  to  jus- 
tice, as  well  as  to  Mr.  Lincoln,  that  impressions  so  injurious 
and  so  false  should  no  longer  prevail. 

The  effect  of  this  attempt  at  negotiation  upon  the  public 
mind  was,  for  the  moment,  unfavorable  to  the  Union  cause. 
The  people,  responding  heartily  to  the  demand  of  the  Bal- 
timore Platform,  that  no  peace  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Government  on  any  terms  short  of  an  unconditional  sur- 
render, were  distrustful  of  negotiations  which  m^ght  look 
to  some  other  issue.  The  charge  of  bad  faith  ui^ged 
against  the  President  stimulated  the  Opposition,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  the  facts,  embarrassed  his  supporters ;  while 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Lincoln  insisted  upon  the  abandonment 
of  slavery  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  was  cited  by 
the  opponents  of  his  Administration  as  proof  that  the 
object  of  the  war  was  changed,  and  that  it  was  to  be  waged 
hereafter,  not  solely  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  but 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves.  In  the  absence  of  any 
opposing  candidate,  these  and  countless  other  charges  wei'e 
urged  against  the  Administration  with  marked  effect,  and 
added  very  materially  to  the  popular  despondency  wliich 
the  lack  of  military  success  had  naturally  engendered. 

Eager  to  avail  themselves  to  the  utmost  of  this  auspicious 
condition  of  political  affairs,  and  embarrassea  not  a  little 
by  discordant  sentiments  in  their  own  ranks,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  postponed  their  National  Convention  for 
the  nomination  of  a  President  from  the  22d  of  June  to  the 
29th  of  August.  But  the  delay  from  which  they  expected 
so  much,  in  fact,  betrayed  them  into  a  confidence  whicL 
proved  fatal  to  their  hopes.  Their  expectations,  however, 
svcre  not  without  reason.     The  state  of  the  public  minJ 
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was  favorable  to  the  success  of  their  plans.  The  as- 
Baults  upon  the  Administration  had  grown  more  viru- 
lent, and  seemed  to  produce  more  effect.  Many  of  its 
Mends,  who,  when  Mr.  Lincoln  was  renominated,  had 
considered  the  main  work  of  the  political  campaign  over, 
had  grown  gradually  doubtful.  The  uncertainty  as  to 
the  course  which  the  Democriatic  party  would  pursue 
compelled  them  almost  to  inaction,  at  least  so  far  as  offen- 
sive warfare  was  concerned,  while  they  were  themselves 
exposed  to  every  kind  of  attack.  And  when  the  time  for 
the  Chicago  Convention  came,  its  managers  gathered  to  it 
with  high  hopes,  believing  that  if  they  could  only  unite 
upon  a  candidate  and  a  platform  which  should  not  vio- 
lently offend  either  wing  of  the  party,  their  success  was 
certain.  The  peace  wing  of  the  party,  however,  had  been 
relatively  strengthened  in  the  interim.  The  delays  and 
losses  of  the  armies,  the  hope  deferred  to  which  the  long 
and  bloody  struggles  in  Virginia  and  in  Georgia  had  fa- 
miliarized but  not  inured  the  popular  heart,  the  rise  in 
gold,  the  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  more  men — all 
these  things  had  given  them  strength,  and  made  them  more 
vehement  and  more  exacting.  Tlieir  great  champion,  Mr. 
Vallandigham,  had  surreptitiously  returned  from  Canada, 
in  violation  of  the  sentence  which  ordered  his  banishment 
from  the  lines  during  the  war,  and  had  remained  in  open 
defiance  of  the  Government,  whose  failure  to  arrest  and 
send  him  back,  or  otherwise  to  punish  him,  was  treated 
then  as  an  indication  of  weakness  rather  than  of  wisdom. 
He  and  his  friends  were  active  everywhere,  and  did  not 
hesitate  to  declare  that  they  must  have  a  peace  can- 
didate, or  platform,  one  or  both,  at  all  hazards,  and 
threatened  to  nominate  a  candidate  of  their  own,  if  this 
course  was  not  pursued.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
fatal  course  which  was  finally  adopted  by  the  Convention 
was  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Mr.  Vallandigham,  and 
to  the  encouragement  which  his  friends  received  from  the 
apparent  unwillingness  of  the  Government  to  molest  him 
on  his  return. 
The  Convention  met  in  Chicago  on  Monday,  August  29. 
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It  was  called  to  order  by  August  Belmont,  of  New  York, 
the  Chairman  of  the  National  Committee,  on  whose  motion 
Ex-Governor  Bigler,  of  Pennsylvania,  was  appointed 
temporary  Chairman.  The  business  transacted  on  the 
first  day  embraced  the  appointment  of  Committees  on 
Credentials,  Organization,  and  Resolutions,  of  which  latter 
committee  Mr.  Yallandigham  was  chosen  chairman. 

On  Tuesday  the  committees  reported.  There  were  no 
contested  delegations  except  from  Kentucky,  and  this 
question  the  committee  settled  by  admitting  both  delega- 
tions and  dividing  the  vote  between  them.  Louisiana 
and  the  Territories  had  sent.delegates,  but  these  were  at 
once  excluded.  Governor  Horatio  Seymour,  of  New  York, 
was  chosen  President  of  the  Convention,  with  twenty-on^ 
vice-presidents  and  secretaries.  In  tiie  afternoon,  the 
platform  was  reported. 

The  second  resolution,  which  embodied  the  spirit  oT 
the  Convention,  and  shaped  the  succeeding  canvass,  wna 
as  follows : — 

Beiohedj  That  this  OonTention  does  explicitlj  declare,  as  the  senae  of 
the  American  people,  that  after  four  years  of  failare  to  restore  the  Union 
by  the  experiment  of  war,  during  which,  under  the  pretence  of  militarr 
necessity  or  war  power  higher  than  the  Constitution,  the  Constitution 
itself  has  been  disregarded  in  every  part,  and  public  liberty  and  private 
right  alike  trodden  down,  and  the  material  prosperity  of  the  countrr 
essentially  impaired,  justice,  humanity,  liberty,  and  the  public  welfare 
demand  that  immediate  efforts  be  made  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  with 
a  view  to  an  ultimate  convention  of  the  States  or  other  peaceable  raeans, 
to  the  end  that,  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment,  peace  may  be  restored 
on  the  basis  of  the  Federal  Union  of  the  States. 

The  other  resolutions  assailed  the  Administration  fox 
its  military  interference  in  elections,  its  arbitrary  arreste, 
suppression  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  tlie  press,  deH-^^ 
of  the  right  of  asylum,  imposing  test-oaths,  taking  a\^  ^ 
arms  from  the  people  (as  had  been  done  where  there  v^^ 
danger  of  armed  insurrection  on  the  part  of  local  as-  ^^' 
ciations),  and  disregard  of  duty  towards  our  soldiers  js^ 
were  prisoners  of  war;  and  they  extended  ''  the  ay<^' 
pathy  of  the  Democratic  party"  to  the  soldiers  and  t-^^ 
sailors. 
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Mr.  Long,  of  Ohio,  who,  as  will  be  recollected,  had  been 
publicly  censnred  by  Congress  for  a  speech  bordering 
upon  treason,  endeavored  to  amend  the  resolutions  so  as 
to  **  place  the  Convention  in  a  position  favoring  peace 
beyond  the  mistakes  of  any  equivocal  language."  Under 
the  working  of  the  previous  question,  however,  Mr.  Long 
was  silenced,  and  the  resolutions  were  adopted  with  but 
four  dissenting  votes. 

The  Convention  then  proceeded  to  the  nomination  of 
a  candidate  for  President.  The  nomination  of  General 
McClellan  was  the  signal  for  a  fierce  attack  upon  him  by 
some  of  the  ultra  peace  men,  but  he  was  vigorously 
defended,  and  the  debate  lasted  till  darkness  compelled 
an  adjournment.  The  vote  was  taken  as  soon  as  the 
Convention  met  in  the  morning,  and  General  McClellan 
received  one  hundi'ed  and  sixty-two  votes  out  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eight,  and  this  number  was  increased 
to  two  hundred  and  two  and  a  half  before  the  ballot 
was  announced ;  the  rest  having  been  cast  for  Thomas 
H.  Seymour,  of  Connecticut.  ^ 

For  Vice-President,  the  Convention  nominated  George 
H.  Pendleton,  of  Ohio,  whose  position  was  unqualifiedly 
among  the  ultra  peace  men. 

Mr.  Wickliffe,  of  Kentucky,  saying  that  *'  the  delegates 
from  the  West  were  of  the  opinion  that  circumstances 
may  occur  between  noon  of  to-day  and  the  fourth  of 
March  next,  which  will  make  it  proper  for  the  Democracy 
of  the  country  to  meet  in  convention  again,"  moved  the 
following  resolution : — 

Raolted^  That  this  Oonvention  shall  not  be  dissolved  bj  adjournment 
at  the  dose  of  its  business,  but  shall  remain  organized,  subject  to  be  caTTed 
at  anj  time  and  place  that  the  Executive  National  Committee  shall 
designate. 

This  suggestive  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted, 
and  the  Convention  then  separated. 

The  action  of  the  Convention  was  eminently  cheering 
to  the  friends  of  the  Administration.  It  was  more  open 
and  honest  than  they  had  anticipated  ;  it  avowed  senti- 
ments which,  though  entertained,  it  was  feared  would  be 
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concealed.      The   whole   tone  of  the  Convention    had 
been  in  opposition  to  the  popular  feeling  on  the  war. 
The  ultra  peace  men  had  been  prominent  in  its  delibera- 
tions.    Vallandigham,  Harris,  Long,  Pendleton,  men  who 
had   done  their  utmost  to  help  on  the  rebellion  and 
hamper  the  Government,   had  been  its  ruling  spirits. 
The  tone  of  its  speeches  had  been  in  entire  sympathy 
with  the  rebels,  for  whom  no  words  of  reproof  were 
uttered,  while  they  were  unmeasured  in  their  denun- 
ciation of  Mr.   Lincoln  and  his   Administration.     The 
news  of  the  fall  of  Fort  Morgan  had  come  in  upon  them 
as  they  sat  in  conclave,  but  it  won  no  cheers  from  that 
assembly  for  the  success  of  the  Old  Flag  and  the  leaf 
of  imperishable  renown  which  added  to  the  full  wreath 
of  laurel,  which  already  crowned  our  army  and  our 
navy.     Its  resolutions  had  declared  that  the  war  was 
a  failure,  and  called  for  an  immediate  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities ;  while,  as  a  striking  commentary  upon  this  decla- 
ration,  the  very  day  after  the  Convention  adjourned 
brought  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Atlanta  and  the  glorious 
success  of  that  grand  march  of  Sherman's  army  which 
turned  the  tide  of  war,  and  contributed  so  largely  to  its 
final  success. 

The  Union  party  instantly  and  joyfully  accepted  the 
issue  thus  boldly  tendered.  They  knew  that,  once  fairly 
before  the  country,  the  result  could  not  be  doubtful. 
The  people  did  not  believe  that  the  effort  to  maintain 
the  Union  by  force  of  arms  had  yet  proved  '*a  failure." 
They  did  not  believe  that  the  Union  could  be  preserved 
by  negotiation,  and  they  were  not  in  favor  of  a  cessation 
of  hostilities  until  victory  should  be  secured.  The  issue 
had  been  fairly  made  between  the  two  parties  in  their 
respective  declarations  at  Baltimore  and  Chicago.  The 
former  demanded  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  and 
denounced  all  terms  of  peace  short  of  an  uncondition»'»' 
fiuiTender  of  the  rebels ;  tlie  latter  demanded  a  suspension 
of  hostilities  and  a  resort  to  negotiation. 

The  great  body  of  tlie  Democratic  party  throughout  the 
country,  sympathizing  with  the  national  sentiment,  f^l' 
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that  they  had  been  placed  in  a  false  position  by  the  action 
of  their  convention.  An  effort  was  made  to  stem  the 
rising  tide  of  public  condemnation  by  General  McClellan, 
their  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  in  his  letter  of  accept- 
ance. He  declared  himself  in  favor  of  preserving  the 
Union  by  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  if  all  the 
"resources  of  statesmanship,"  which  should  be  first  em- 
ployed, should  prove  inadequate.  The  letter,  however, 
was  without  effect.  It  did  something  to  alienate  the  peace 
men  who  had  controlled  the  Chicago  Convention,  but 
nothing  to  disturb  the  conviction  of  the  people  that  the 
same  men  would  control  General  McClellan  also  in  the 
event  of  his  election. 

The  political  campaign  was  thus  fairly  opened.     The 
Fremont  movement,  which  had  but  little  strength  from 
the  start,  now  came  to  an  inglorious  end.     Shortly  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Convention,  some  friends  of 
General  Fremont,  with  some  faint  hope  of  compelling  Mr. 
Lincoln  to  withdraw,  had  -written  to  the  General  to  know 
if  he  would  withdraw  from  the  canvass,  provided  Mr. 
Lincoln  would  do  so.     In  reply.  General  Fremont,  saying 
that  he  had  no  right  to  act  independently  of  the  men 
who  nominated  him,  suggested  that  some  understanding 
should  be  had  between  the  supporters  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Cleveland  Conventions,  with  a  view  to  the  convoca- 
tion of  a  third  convention  ;  for,  as  he  said,  ''a  really  pop- 
ular convention,  upon  a  broad  and  liberal  basis,  so  that 
it  could  be  regarded  as  a  convocation  in  mass  of  the 
people,  and  not  the  work  of  politicians,  would  command 
public   confidence."      The   proposition,  however,   com- 
manded not  the  slightest  attention ;  and  after  the  Demo- 
cratic nomination  was  made,  the  lines  were  drawn  so 
closely  that  the  pressure  of  public  sentiment  compelled 
tlie  absolute  withdrawal  of  General  Fremont,  which  took 
place  on  the  21st  of  September.     From  that  time  forward 
the  contest  was  between  Mr.  Lincoln,  representing  the 
sentiments  of  the  Baltimore  Platform  on  the  one  hand, 
and  General  McClellan,  representing  the  sentiments  of  the 
^liicago  Platform  on  the  other.     The  lines  were  clearly 
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drawn,  and  the  canvass  was  prosecuted  with  eamestnecB, 
bat  with  less  than  the  usual  acrimony  and  intempeiats 
zeal.  It  was  felt. to  be  a  contest  of  principle,  and  was 
carried  on  with  a  gravity  and  decorum  befitting  its  im- 
portance. 

One  of  the  incidents  upon  which  great  stress  was  laid 
by  the  Opposition  in  the  canyass,  arose  out  of  some  pro- 
ceedings in  Tennessee,  of  which  Andrew  Johnson  still 
remained  military  governor,  with  reference  to  the  calling 
of  a  convention  and  holding  an  election  in  the  State. 
Several  efforts  had  been  made  in  that  direction  during  the 
year.    As  early  as  January  26th,  Governor  Johnson  had 
issued  a  proclamation,  ordering  an  election  for  countf 
officers,  and  in  his  proclamation  had  prescribed  stringent 
qualifications  for  voters,  and  a  stringent  oath  which  eveiy 
voter  must  take.    Some  of  the  judges  of  election  thought^ 
however,  that  it  was  enough  to  require  of  voters  to  take 
the  oath  of  the  President's  amnesty  proclamation.    Ac- 
cordingly, one  of  them  wrote  to  Washington  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  follows : — 

NAsnTiLLB,  Ftbruarf  90, 16M 

Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  Washington,  D.  0. : 

In  county  and  State  elections,  must  citizens  of  Tennessee  take  the  oath 
prescribed  by  Governor  Johnson,  or  will  the  President's  oath  of  amnestj 
entitle  them  to  vote  ?  I  have  been  appointed  to  hold  the  March  election 
in  Oheatliam  Oonnty,  and  wish  to  act  nnderstandingly. 

Warbbn  JoBDAir— 

The  President  himself  answered  by  telegraph  as  fo 
lows : — 

Warbbn  Jordan,  Nashville : 

In  county  elections  you  had  better  stand  by  Governor  Johnson's  pU 
otherwise  you  will  have  conflict  and  confusion.    I  have  seen  his  plan. 

A.  LisoolS. 

This  election  was  held  with  but  indiflTerent  success, 
convention  was  also  held  in  May  at  Knoxville,  but  tool 
no  important  action.    But,  in  September,  anothei"  coi 
vention  was  called  together  for  the  purpose  of  reoTf^ 
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izing  the  State  and  taking,  part  in  the  approaching  Presi- 
dential election.  The  convention  met,  and  determined 
thai  the  election  should  be  held.  They  adopted  an  elec- 
toral ticket,  and  provided  for  ascertaining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters.  Among  other  things,  they  provided  a 
ctringent  oath,  to  be  administered  to  registers  and  officera 
liolding  the  elections,  and  requested  Governor  Johnson 
to  execute  the  resolutions  which  they  had  adopted  "in 
such  manner  as  he  might  think  would  best  subserve  the 
Interests  of  the  Grovernment." 

Governor  Johnson  accordingly,  on  the  30th  of  Septem- 
"ber,  issued  a  proclamation,  directing  that  the  election  be 
opened  and  held,  and  that  at  such  election  "all  citizens 
^md  soldiers,  being  free  white  men,  twenty -one  years  of 
aige,  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  for  six  months 
3)rior  to  the  election  citizens  of  the  State  of  Tennessee, 
^who  have  qualified  themselves  by  registration,  and  who 
take  the  oath  prescribed ' '  by  the  convention,  should  be 
€^ntitled  to  vote.    The  oath  prescribed  was  as  follows  : — 

"  I  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  henceforth  support  the  Constitution  of 
tlie  United  States,  and  defend  it  against  the  assaults  of  all  enemies :  that 
1  am  an  active  friend  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
«nemy  of  the  so-called  Confederate  States:  that  I  ardently  desire  the  sup- 
pression of  the  present  rebellion  against  the  Government  of  the  Unite<l 
States :  that  I  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  triumph  of  the  armies  and  navies 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  the  defeat  and  overthrow  of  the  armies, 
navies,  and  of  all  armed  combinations  in  the  interest  of  the  so-called  Con- 
federate States :  that  I  will  cordially  oppose  all  annistioes  and  negotia- 
tions for  peace  with  rebels  in  arms,  until  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  all  laws  and  proclamations  made  in  pursuance  thereof,  shall 
bo  established  over  all  the  people  of  every  State  and  Territory  embraced 
within  the  National  Union ;  and  that  I  will  heartily  aid  and  assist  the 
loyal  people  in  whatever  measures  may  be  adopted  for  the  attainment  of 
these  ends :  and  further,  that  I  take  this  oath  freely  and  voluntarily,  and 
without  mental  reservation.    So  help  me  God/* 

An  electoral  ticket  in  favor  of  General  McClellan  had 
previously  been  nominated  by  persons  not  in  sympathj' 
with  the  State  Convention,  nor  with  the  National  Ad- 
ministration, and  these  gentlemen,  on  the  appearance  of 
this  proclamation,  drew  up  a  protest,  which  they  addressed 
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to  the  President.  They  protesjed  against  Governor  John- 
son's  assuming  to  dictate  the  qualifications  of  voters, 
which  they  said  were  prescribed  by  the  laws  of  Tennessee, 
a  copy  of  which  they  annexed ;  and  they  protested  against 
the  oath. 

This  protest  was  presented  to  the  President  by  Mr.  J. 
Lellyet,  one  of  the  signers,  who  sent  to  a  New  York  news- 
paper the  following  account  of  the  interview : — 

WAsnxiroTOV,  OctadsrlSi, 

I  called  apon  the  President  to-day,  and  presented  and  read  to  him  the 
sabjoined  protest.    Uaving  concluded,  Mr.  Lincoln  responded : — 

*^  May  I  inquire  how  long  it  took  you  and  the  Now  York  politicians  to 
concoct  that  paper  f " 

I  replied,  '*It  was  concocted  in  Nashville,  without  coon jiilii] cation  with 
any.  but  Tennesseans.  We  commnnicated  with  citizens  of  Tennessee  out- 
side of  Nashville,  but  not  with  New  York  politicians." 

"  I  will  answer,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  emphatically,  **  that  I  expect  to  let 
the  friends  of  George  6.  McClellan  manage  their  side  of  this  contest  id 
their  own  way,  and  I  will  manage  my  side  of  it  in  my  way." 

*^May  we  ask  an  answer  in  writing?"  I  suggested. 

"  Not  now.  Lay  those  papers  down  here.  I  will  give  no  other  answer 
now.  I  may  or  I  may  not  write  something  about  this  hereafter.  I  uu- 
derstand  this.  I  know  you  intend  to  make  a  point  of  this.  But  go 
ahead,  you  have  my  answer." 

"  Your  answer  then  is  that  you  expect  to  let  General  Mc01ellan*3  friends 
manage  their  side  of  the  contest  in  their  own  way,  and  you  will  manage 
your  side  of  it  in  your  way  ?" 

"  Yes." 

I  then  thanked  the  President  for  his  courtesy  in  giving  us  a  hearing  at 
all,  and  then  took  my  leave.        *        ♦        ♦ 

John  Lellyet. 

The  President,  a  few  days  after,  however,  sent  them 
the  following  answer  in  writing : — 

ExKounvi  Mansion,  Washington,  D.  GL,  Octobsr22^  1S61 
Messrs.  William  B.  Campbell,  Thomas  A.  R.  Nelson,  Jamks  T.   P. 
Carter,    John    Williams,   A.   Blizzard,    Henry    CooPKn,    Baillii 
Peyton,  John  Lellyet,  Emerson  Etheridge,  and  Joun  D.  Perky 
man: 

Oenthmen: — On  the  15th  day  of  this  month,  as  I  remember,  a  printed 
paper  manuscript,  with  a  few  manuscript  interlineations,  called  a  protest, 
with  your  names  appended  thereto,  and  accompanied  by  another  printed 
paper,  purporting  to  be  a  proclamation  by  Andrew  Johnson,  liOlitarj 
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Governor  of  Tonnessee,  and  also  a  manuscript  paper,  purporting  to  !>• 
extracts  from  the  Oode  of  Tennessee,  were  laid  before  me. 

The  protest,  proclamation,  and  extracts  are  respectively  as  follows : — 

[The  protest  is  here  ^ceitcd,  and  also  the  proclamation  of  Governor 
Johnson,  dated  September  30,  to  which  it  refers,  together  with  a  list  of 
the  counties  in  East,  Middle,  and  West  Tennessee ;  also  extracts  from  the 
Code  of  Tennessee  in  relation  to  electors  of  President  and  Vice-President, 
qualifications  of  voters  for  members  of  the  General  Assembly,  places 
of-holding  elections,  and  officers  of  popular  elections.] 

At  the  time  these  papers  were  presented,  as  before  stated,  I  had  never 
seen  cither  of  them,  nor  heard  of  the  subject  to  which  they  relate,  except 
in  a  general  way  one  day  previously. 

Up  to  the  present  moment,  nothing  whatever  upon  the  subject  has 
passed  between  Governor  Johnson,  or  any  one  else,  connected  with  the 
proclamation,  and  myself. 

Since  receiving  the  papers,  as  stated,  I  have  given  the  subject  such 
brief  consideration  as  I  have  been  able  to  do,  in  the  mit  ^t  of  so  manj 
pressing  public  duties. 

My  conclusion  is,  that  I  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  either 
to  sustain  the  plan  as  the  convention  and  Governor  Johnson  have  initiated 
it,  or  to  revoke  or  modify  it  as  you  demand. 

By  the  CJonstitution  and  laws,  the  President  is  charged  with  no  duty  in 
the  Presidential  election  in  any  State,  nor  <lo  I  in  this  case  perceive  any 
military  reason  for  his  interference  in  the  matter. 

The  movement  set  on  foot  by  the  convention  and  Governor  Johnson 
does  not,  as  seems  to  be  assumed  by  you,  emanate  from  the  National 
Executive. 

In  no  proper  sense  can  it  be  considered  other  than  an  independent 
movement  of,  at  least,  a  portion  of  the  loyal  people  of  Tennessee. 

I  do  not  perceive  in  the  plan  any  menace,  or  violence,  or  coercion  towards 
any  one. 

Governor  Johnson,  like  any  other  loyal  citizen  of  Tennessee,  has  the 
riglit  to  favor  any  political  plan  ho  chooses,  and,  as  military  governor,  it 
is  his  duty  to  keep  the  peace  among  and  for  the  loyal  people  of  the  State. 

I  cannot  discern  that  by  this  plan  he  purposes  any  more.  But  you  ob- 
ject to  the  plan. 

Leaving  it  alone  will  be  your  perfect  security  against  it.  It  is  not  pro- 
posed to  force  you  into  it. 

Do  as  you  please,  on  your  own  account,  peaceably  and  loyally,  and  Gov- 
ernor Johnson  will  not  molest  you,  but  will  protect  you  against  violeno« 
as  far  as  in  his  power. 

I  presume  that  the  conducting  of  a  Presidential  election  in  Tennessee  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  old  code  of  the  State,  is  not  now  a  possibility. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  if  any  election  shall  be  held. and 
any  votes  shall  be  cast  in  the  State  of  Tennessee  for  President  and  Vice- 
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Presidont  of  the  United  States,  it  will  not  belong  to  the  militarj  ^geaU, 
Qor  yet  to  the  Executive  Department,  bat  exclusively  to  another  depAii- 
ment  of  the  Government,  to  determine  whether  they  are  entitled  to  be 
counted  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  Umted 
States. 

Except  it  be  to  give  protection  against  violence,  I  decline  to  interfere  Id 
any  way  with  any  Presidential  election. 

Abbahah  LniooLi. 

The  signers  of  the  protest  thereupon  declared  the  Mc- 
Clellan  electoral  ticket  withdrawn.  And  this  incident 
was  made  the  basis  of  fresh  attacks  npon  the  President 
for  interfering  in  the  election. 

like  all  other  persons  in  similar  position,  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  subjected  to  assaults  upon  his  personal  character  and 
conduct.  One  of  these  charges  was,  that  while  all  other 
pubUc  ere  iitors  drew  their  compensation  in  paper  money, 
his  salary  was  paid  in  gold.  The  charge  is  important, 
now,  only  because  it  led  to  the  publication  of  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  :— 

Ukitkd  States  Tekabubt,  Washuigtox,  Oetaber  11 
My  Dear  Sib: — Since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,! 
have  found  the  article  spoken  of  by  you,  and  which,  although  I  am  told  it 
has  gone  tlie  rounds  of  the  Democratic  press,  I  have  not  before  seen.  It 
is  in  the  words  following : — 

"  JefF.  Davis's  salary  is  nominally  twenty-five  thousand  a  year,  but  by 
the  depreciation  of  the  Confederate  money  is  equal  to  about  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  and  on  this  practically  he  has  to  live.  Abraliam  Lincoln's  salary 
is  legally  twenty -five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  But  his  legal-tender  money, 
having  depreciated  to  less  than  half  its  nominal  value,  ho  refuses  to  take, 
and  demands  and  receives  his  pay  in  gold  or  gold  certificates,  while  the 
soldiers  of  his  army  have  to  take  their  pay  in  greenbacks.  Isn't  thispv 
triotic  and  honest  in  Old  Abe,  and  ought  not  ho  to  be  re-elected  to  another 
four  years'  hard  money  for  himself,  and  of  largely  depreciated  money  for 
the  people?" 

Now,  this  story  is  perhaps  as  true  as  other  slanders  that  have  been 
heaped  upon  the  head  of  Mr.  Lincoln  by  his  malignant  Copperhead  and 
traitor  enemies,  North  and  South.     The  facts  in  the  case,  however,  are 
entirely  at  variance  with,  and  the  very  reverse  of,  the  statements  made  in 
the  article  quoted.    The  salary  of  the  President  is,  in  accordance  with  law, 
paid  in  warrant  drafts  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  amonnV 
loss  the  income  tax,  which  have  been  sent  him  regularly  monthly.    Instead 
of  drawing  his  money  on  these  drafts,  ho  has  been  in  the  habit  of  leayiitt 
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k  for  a  long  time  without  interest.    In  one  case  all  hit  salary  so  remained 
tot  eleven  months.    On  several  occasions  I  solicited  the  President  to  draw 
whit  was  due  him,  urging  that  he  was  losing  largely  in  interest  on  the 
amount  due  him.    He  asked  me,  *'Who  gains  my  loss?"     On  my  an- 
swering, "  The  United  States,"  he  replied,  "Then  as  it  goes  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  let  it  remain.    The  Treasury  needs  it  more  than  I  do.^ 
Having  at  length  satisfied  the  President  that  it  was  necessary  to  the  clo- 
sing of  my  annual  accounts  that  the  drafts  on  the  Treasury  that  he  held 
should  be  presented  and  paid,  he  indorsed  and  handed  them  to  me.    I  drew 
the  amount  in  United  States  notes,  and  placed  it  to  his  credit  as  a  temporary 
loan  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable,  principal  and  interest,  in  green- 
hocks.   Since  then  his  salary  has  been  from  time  to  time  mostly  invested  in 
the  stocks  of  the  United  States,  purchased  at  current  rates  by  his  friends 
f<>r  him.    The  interest  of  these  stocks  is  payable  in  coin.     When  this  in- 
terest became  due,  I  tried  to  induce  him  to  draw  it.    Failing  in  doing  so, 
*^«  amount  due  him  was  sent  by  Honorable  John  0.  Underwood,  Judge 
®f  the  United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Virginia.    The  result  of  his 
^t^rview  with  the  President  is  best  told  in  the  letter  of  Judge  Underwood 
^  rae,  which  is  herewith  enclosed  to  you.    I  have  caused  an  investigation 
^    "be  made  of  the  transactions  of  the  President  with  the  receipt  of  his 
*^3ry,  and  the  investment  of  the  sums  in  United  States  stocks,  and  enclose 
y^^xi  herewith  the  letter  of  Leroy  Tuttle,  Esq.,  the  Assistant  Cashier,  from 
^^ich  it  appears  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  from  his  forbearance  in  collecting  his 
**^y*^  has  lost  at  least  four  thousand  dollars,  and  which  he  has  virtually 
^"v-en  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.    I  have  great  doubts  as  to  the  pro- 
^**5.«t7  of  answering  this  foul  falsehood,  well  knowing  that  others  perhaps 
^^^^n  grosser  will  be  made,  so  as  to  keep  the  Union  party  on  the  defensive, 
^*^cl  thus  preventing  the  loyal  men  of  the  country  from  attacking  the  peace- 
•^--any-price  Democracy  for  their  damning  heresies  and  treasonable  prac- 
^^«8.    You,  however,  ask  me  to  make  the  statement  and  to  put  it  in  an 
^Ocial  form.    I  have  therefore  done  so,  and  I  autliorize  you  to  use  it 
the  accompanying  letters,  or  any  part  of  cither,  in  any  way  that 
^y  seem  best  calculated  to  place  the  President  and  his  calumniators  in 
eir  true  light  and  positions  before  the  American  people. 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

F.  E.  SpiNmtR,  U.  S.  Treasurer, 
',  General  D.  W.  0.  Clicks,  Burlington,  Vermont. 

We  may  say  here,  that  this  gift  of  money  to  the  cause 
the  country  was  not  the  only  way  in  which  Mr.  Lin- 
^^In  shared  in  the  burdens  of  the  war.  He  set  an  ex- 
^^jnple  to  his  fellow-citizens,  also,  by  sending  a  repre- 
^kentative  recruit  to  the  army. 

The  differences  in  the  Union  ranks  had  all  disappeared 
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before  fhe  common  danger.  Efforts  were  made  on  eveij 
side,  not  for  discord,  but  for  harmony  and  united  efbrt 
Witii  this  desire,  and  in  accordance  with  an  intimatiaB 
in  the  Baltimore  Platform  that  a  change  in  the  Cabinet 
would  be  desirable,  Mr.  lincoln  determined  to  displace 
Mr.  Blair  from  the  position  of  Postmaster-GFeneraL  .  The 
following  correspondence  x>assed  between  them : — 

Hon.lCoRTGOicBBT  Blaib: 

ICt  Dkab  Sib  : — ^You  have  generonslj  said  to  me,  more  then  onoe,  tint 
whenever  your  resignation  conld  be  a  relief  to  me,  it  was  at  mj  diipoiiL 
The  time  has  come.  You  very  well  know  that  this  proceeds  from  no  dii- 
satisDaction  of  mine  with  jon  personallj  or  officially.  Your  ooifbni 
kindness  has  been  nnsnrpassed  bj  that  of  any  other  friend,  and  while  It  ii  i 
true  that  the  war  does  not  so  greatly  add  to  the  difficulties  of  year  de- 
partment as  to  those  of  some  others,  it  is  jet  much  to  say,  as  I  moittnij 
can,  that  in  the  three  years  and  a  half  during  which  you  have  sdnioii- 
tered  the  General  Post-Office,  I  remember  no  single  complaint  agsioft  joi  i 
in  connection  therewith.  Yours,  as  ever, 

A.  LiKO(ux 


MR.  BLAIR'S  REPLY. 

ICt  Dxab  Sib  : — ^I  have  received  your  note  of  this  date,  referring  tony 
offers  to  resign  whenever  you  should  deem  it  advisable  for  the  public  in- 
terest that  I  should  do  so,  and  stating  that,  in  your  Judgment,  that  time 
has  now  come.  I  now,  thorofore,  formally  tender  my  resignation  of  the 
office  of  Postmaster-General.  I  cannot  take  leave  of  you  without  renew- 
ing the  expressions  of  my  gratitude  for  the  unifonn  kindness  which  has 
marked  your  course  towards  Yours  truly, 

M.  Bum. 

The  Pkesident. 

The  political  canvass  was  prosecuted  with  energy  and 
confidence  in  every  section  of  the  country.  The  main  con- 
sideration which  was  pressed  upon  the  public  mind  was, 
that  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Lincoln  would  be,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  rebels,  an  explicit  disapproval  of  the  general  line  of 
policy  he  had  pursued,  and  a  distinct  repudiation  by  the 
people  of  the  Northern  States  of  the  Baltimore  declara- 
tion, that  the  war  should  be  prosecuted  to  the  complete 
and  final  overthrow  of  the  rebellion.  This  view  of  the 
case  completely  controlled  the  sentiment  and  action  of 
the  people,  and  left  little  room  or  disposition  forwraa* 
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over  the  many  petty  issnes  to  which  such  a  contest 
gives  birtli.  As  the  canvass  advanced  the  confidence  of 
success  increased,  and  received  a  still  further  impulse 
from  the  grand  military  victories  which,  in  quick  suc- 
cession, began  to  crown  the  Union  arms. 

Daring  the  months  of  September  and  October,  General 
Hood,  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  regain  the  ground  lost  by  the 
fall  of  Atlanta,  made  a  movement  upon  General  Shennan's 
communications.  He  might  have  caused  some  trouble,  if 
it  had  not  been  for  the  gallant  defence  of  Alatoona,  by 
Geueml  Corse,  which  enabled  Sherman  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  drove  Hood  away  from  his  line  of  communi- 
cation, into  the  northern  part  of  Alabama,  where  he  gathered 
his  forces  for  that  fatal  march  which  led  his  army  to  be 
crushed  upon  the  heights  of  Nashville. 

General  Grant  had  not  been  idle  before  Petersburg  du- 
ring this  time.  Several  attacks  had  been  made  by  our 
forces  both  on  the  north  side  of  the  James  and  towards 
the  south  of  Petersburg,  resulting  in  steady  gains  for 
Grant' s  operations. 

But  the  most  important  of  all  were  the  brilliant  victories 
gidned  by  General  Sheridan,  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley, 
one  on  September  19th,  near  Winchester,  the  second  three 
days  later,  at  Fisher's  Hill,  and  the  greatest  of  all  at  Cedar 
Creek,  on  the  19th  of  October,  when  what  had  already 
been  a  repulse  of  our  army,  by  a  surprise  on  the  part  of 
General  Early,  was  turned  into  a  glorious  victory  by  the 
timely  arrival  of  Sheridan,  who  on  his  return  from 
Washington,  hearing  the  guns  of  the  battle  at  Win- 
chester, rode  full  speed  to  join  his  men,  whom  he  reformed 
and  led  instantly  to  the  destruction  of  the  exulting 
rebels. 

It  was  with  the  joy  of  this  last  victory  kindling  his 
heart,  that  the  President,  on  the  20th  of  October,  issued 
his  proclamation  for  a  national  thanksgiving,  as  follows : — 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

It  has  pleased  Almightj  Ood  to  prolong  our  national  life  another  year, 
defending  us  with  Uis  guardian  care  agunst  unfriendly  designs  from 
abroad,  and  voachsafing  to  us  in  His  mercy  many  and  signal  victories  oyei 
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the  enemy  who  is  of  oar  own  household.  It  has  aleo  pleased  our  Hesivrily 
Father  to  favor  as  well  oar  citizens  in  their  homes  as  oor  aoldien  in  tbdlr 
oamps  and  oar  sailors  on  the  rivers  and  seaa,  with  nnnsnal  health.    He 
has  largely  augmented  oar  free  popalation  by  emanmpatlon  and  by  imml- 
gration,  while  He  has  opened  to  ns  new  sonroes  of  wealth,  and  hsi 
crowned  the  labor  of  oor  worldngmen  in  every  department 'of  indasfey 
with  abimdant  reward.    Moreover,  He  has  been  pleased  to  animate  ni 
iniq>ire  oar  minds  and  hearts  with  fortitude,  conrage^  and  resolnticm  soff- 
dent  for  the  great  trial  of  dvil  war,  into  which  we  have  been  brooghiliy 
oar  adherence  as  a  nation  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  humanity,  and  to 
afford  ff>  us  reasonable  hopes  of  an  ultimate  and  happy  deliveranee  ftm 
all  our  dangers  and  a£3iction. 

Kow,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Uncoln,  Preddent\>f  the  United  Ststai^do 
hereby  appoint  and  set  apart  the  last  Thursday  in  Kovember  noA, » i 
day  whidi  I  desire  to  be  observed  by  all  my  fellow-citiaena,  wherever  thtf 
may  then  be,  as  a  day  of  thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  Almi^ty  God,  tin 
beneficent  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  universe ;  and  I  do  further  reoomnepd 
to  my  fellow-^dtizens  aforesaid,  that  on  that  occasion  they  do  nmHiAj 
humble  thetiselves  in  the  dust,  and  from  thence  after  up  penitent  andfo- 
vent  prayers  and  supplications  to  the  great  Disposer  of  events,  toit  tn^m 
of  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace,  union,  and  harmony  throngfaoottiN 
Und,  which  it  has  pleased  Bha  to  asdgn  as  a  dwelling-place  for  oonehfi 
and  our  posterity  throughout  all  generations. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  tfas  ml 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  Oity  of  Washington,  this  twentieth  day  of  October, 

J.       1      in  the  year  of  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-four, 

and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eightj-nintii. 

Abraham  Lnroou. 
B/  the  President : 

WiLUAM  n.  Sewabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

He  also  wrote  the  following  letter  of  congratulation  to 
GFeneral  Sheridan,  which  was  read  at  the  head  of  every 
regiment  in  the  command  : — 

ExscvTiTs  Maksiok,  Wasuingto^,  Octobtrl^ 

To  Miyor-rGeneral  Sheridan  : 

With  great  ]  leosare  I  tender  to  you,  and  your  brave  army,  the  thanb 
of  the  nation  and  my  own  personal  admiration  and  gratitude  for  the 
month^s  operations  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and  especially  for  the  splen- 
did work  of  October  19.         Your  obedient  servant, 

Abraham  Lufoouu 

These  victories  gave  vigor  and  coorage  to  the  country 
The  price  of  gold  fell  in  the  market^  the  credit  of  th® 
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Gtevemment  was  rapidly  enhanced,  volunteers  swelled 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  and  the  menaced  draft  promised 
to  be  nnnecessary. 

The  term  for  which  the  hundred-days  men  from  the 
West  had  enlisted  had  expired,  and  tlie  men  were  sent 
home,  haying  done  good  service.  Those  from  Ohio  had 
served  in  the  east,  while  those  from  the  States  farther  west 
had  aided  Sherman' s  march  ;  when  they  were  discharged 
the  following  complimentary  orders,  by  President  Lincc^ 
were  issued : — 

THANKS  TO  THE  OHIO  TROOPS. 

WABnixoTOK,  8spt4mber  10. 

Goyemor  Bbovoh: 

Pursuant  to  the  President's  directions,  I  transmit  to  you  the  following 
Ezecntive  order,  made  by  him  in  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of  the 
hundred-day  men,  who  at  the  opening  of  the  spring  campaign  volunteered 
their  service  in  the  operations  of  General  Grant.  The  ccrti^cates  of  ser- 
vices mentioned  in  tiie  order  will  be  prepared  without  delay  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  officers  and  soldiers  entitled  to  them. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

Executive  order  returning  thanks  to  the  Ohio  Volunteers  for  one  hun- 
dred days : — 

ExBCUTXTB  Mansion,  WiAnnroTOX  Crrr,  SepUmb^r  10,  1861 

The  term  of  one  hundred  days  for  which  the  National  Gu&rd  of  Ohio 
volunteered  having  expired,  the  President  directs  an  official  acknowledg- 
ment of  their  patriotism  and  valuable  services  during  the  recent  campaign. 
The  term  of  service  of  their  enlistment  was  short,  but  dibtinguished  by 
memorable  events  in  the  valley  of  the  Shenandoah,  on  the  Peninsula,  in 
the  operations  of  the  James  River,  around  Petersburg  and  Kichmond,  in 
the  battle  of  Monocacy,  in  the  intrenchments  of  Washington,  and  in  other 
important  service.  The  National  Guard  of  Ohio  performed  with  alacrity 
the  duty  of  patriotic  volunteers,  for  which  they  are  entitled,  and  are  here- 
by tendered,  through  the  Governor  of  their  State,  the  national  thanks. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  order  to  the 
Governor  of  Ohio,  and  to  cause  a  certificate  of  their  honorable  service  to  be 
delivered  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Ohio  National  Guard,  who  re- 
cently served  in  the  military  force  of  the  United  States  as  volunteers  for 
one  hundred  days.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

THANKS  TO  THE  TROOPS  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Wak  Drpartmb^tt,  WAsniHOTOir,  OcMnr  T,  1S64 
To  Tm  GOYXBNOB  OF  ILLINOIS  : 

The  following  order  has  been  made  by  the  President,  and  the  A^ntant- 
General  is  preparing  certificates  for  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  youi 
State^  which  will  be  forwarded  to  you  for  distribution. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  qf  War 
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Special  ExecatiTe  order  returning  thanks  to  Tolnnteert  for  one  hn 
drea  dajs,  from  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  and  Wiaoonaln : — 

The  term  of  one  hundred  days  for  which  volnnteers  from  the  States  of 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin  volnnteered,  nnder  the  eaU  of  tMr 
respective  Governors,  in  the  months  of  May  and  Jnne,  to  aid  the  recent 
campaign  of  General  Sherman,  having  expired,  the  Prendent  directs  ul 
official  acknowledgment  to  he  mode  of  tlieir  patriotic  service.      It  wh 
their  good  fortune  to  render  elFective  service  in  the  briUiant  openutaf 
in  the  Southwest,  and  to  contribute  to  the  victories  of  the  national  ami 
over  the  rebel  forces  in  G^or^pa,  under  command  of  Johnston  and  Hood.  Oi 
all  occasions,  and  in  everj  service  to  which  thej  were  assigned,  their  diitf 
as  patriotic  volunteers  was  performed  with  alacrity  and  courage,  for  whica 
they  are  entitled  to  and  are  hereby  tendered  the  national  thanks  through 
the  Governors  of  their  respective  States. 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  transmit  a  copy  of  this  wderto 
the  Governors  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Wisconrin,  and  to  eanaea 
certificate  of  their  honorable  services  to  be  delivered  to  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  States  above  named,  who  recently  served  in  the  militiiy 
service  of  the  United  States  as  volunteers  for  one  hundred  days. 

A.  LiNOOis. 

To  one  of  the  Ohio  raiments  retuniing  through  Washing- 
ton and  calling  to  serenade  hun,  the  President  made  a  brief 
speech,  ia  which  are  noticeable,  fibrst,  his  desire  to  impresB 
upon  th^rn  the  importance  of  the  main  pouit  inyolyed  in 
the  contest  with  the  rebellion,  and  the  duty  of  not  allow* 
ing  minor  matters  to  blind  them  to  this  main  point,  and 
second,  that  specimen  of  his  careful  and  perfectly  clear 
way  of  stating  a  proposition,  when  he  says,  not  that  this 
is  a  country  in  which  all  men  are  equal,  but  that  it  is  one 
in  which  "  every  man  has  a  rigM  to  be  equal  to  eveiy 
other  man." 

The  speech  was  as  follows  : — 

SoLDisiis : — You  are  about  to  return  to  your  homes  and  your  friends, 
after  having,  as  I  loam,  performed  in  camp  a  comparatively  short  tenn 
of  duty  in  this  groat  contest.  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  yon,  apd  to  lU 
who  have  come  forward  at  the  call  of  their  country.  I  wish  it  might  be 
more  generally  and  universally  understood  what  the  country  is  now 
engaged  in.  We  have,  as  all  will  agree,  a  free  government,  where  ererj 
man  has  a  right  to  be  equal  with  every  other  man.  In  this  great  struggldi 
this  form  of  government  and  every  form  of  human  right  is  endangered 
if  our  enemies  succeed.  There  is  more  involved  in  this  contest  than  i* 
realized  by  every  one.  There  is  involved  in  this  struggle,  the  qnestion 
whether  your  children  and  my  children  shall  eigoy  the  privileges  tre 
have  enjoyed.  I  say  this,  in  order  to  impress  upon  you,  if  you  are  n<^ 
already  so  impressed,  that  no  small  matter  should  divert  us  from  otf 
great  purpose. 
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There  maj  be  some  inequalities  in  the  practical  application  of  onr 
Kjstem,  It  is  fair  that  each  man  shall  pay  taxes  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  Yalne  of  his  property;  but  if  we  should  wait,  before  collecting  a  tax, 
to  adjust  the  taxes  upon  each  man  in  exact  proportion  with  every  other 
man,  we  should  never  collect  any  tax  at^  all.  There  may  be  mistakes 
made  sometimes ;  things  may  be  done  wrong,  while  the  officers  of  the 
Government  do  all  they  can  to  prevent  mistakes.  But  I  beg  of  you,  as 
citizens  of  this  great  Republic,  not  to  let  your  minds  be  carried  off  from 
the  great  work  we  have  before  us.  This  struggle  is  too  large  for  you  to 
be  diverted  from  it  by  any  small  matter.  When  you  return  to  your 
homefi,  rise  up  to  the  height  of  a  generation  of  men  worthy  of  a  free 
government,  and  we  will  carry  out  the  great  work  we  have  commenced. 
I  return  to  you  my  sincere  thanks,  soldiers,  for  the  honor  yon  have  done 
me  this  afternoon. 

To  another  Ohio  regiment  he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

Soldiers  : — ^I  suppose  you  are  going  home  to  see  your  families  and 
friends.  For  the  services  you  have  done  in  this  great  struggle  in  which 
we  are  engaged,  I  present  you  sincere  thanks  for  myself  and  the  country. 

I  almost  always  feel  inclined,  when  I  say  any  thing  to  soldiers,  to  impress 
apon  them,  in  a  few  brief  remarks,  the  importance  of  success  in  this  contest. 
It  18  not  merely  fpr  the  day,  but  for  all  time  to  come,  that  we  should  per- 
petuate for  our  children's  children  that  great  and  free  government  which 
we  have  enjoyed  all  our  lives.  I  beg  you  to  remember  this,  not  merely 
for  my  sake,  but  for  yours.  I  happen,  temporarily,  to  occupy  this  big 
White  Ilouse.  I  am  a  living  witness  that  any  one  of  your  children  may 
look  to  come  here  as  my  father's  child  has.  It  is  in  order  that  each  one 
of  you  may  have,  tlirough  this  free  government  which  we  have  enjoyed, 
an  open  field,  and  a  fair  chance  for  your  industry,  enterprise,  and  intelli- 
gence ;  that  you  may  all  have  equal  privileges  in  the  race  of  life,  with 
all  its  desirable  human  aspirations — it  is  for  this  that  the  struggle  should 
be  maintained,  that  we  may  not  lose  our  birthrights — not  only  for  one, 
hut  for  two  or  three  years,  if  necessary.  The  nation  is  worth  fighting 
for,  to  secure  such  an  inestimable  jewel. 

The  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  result  of  the  Presi- 
dential contest  were  seen  in  the  State  elections  by  which 
it  was  preceded. 

In  September  Vermont  led  off  with  a  largely  increased 
Union  majorty,  and  Maine  followed  her  a  week  after, 
showing  also  a  proportionate  increase  in  the  majority 
with  which  that  State  had  sustained  the  Administration. 

But  the  October  elections  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Penn- 
sylvania indicated  yet  more  clearly  what  was  to  be  the 
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result  in  Noyember.    The  two  former  States  gave  hevfj 
minorities  for  the  Union  ticket  on  the  home  yote.     In 
facty  in  Indiana  the  soldiers  were  not  allowed  to  rots  it 
all.    Governor  Morton,  who  was  a  candidate  for  re-eleo- 
tion,  had  made  a  splendid  canyasSi  speaking  with  greit 
effect  all  over  the  State.    One  matter  which  donMesB 
aided  him  materially,  was  the  discovery  of  a  plot  on  the 
part  of  leading  members  of  the  Democratic  -party  in  tlie 
Northwest  to  raise  a  revolt  in  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try, to  release  the  rebel  prisoners,  and  by  arming  them, 
to  make  a  powerfol  divertion  in  favor  of  the  rebds.  The 
election  following  close  npon  this  exposure,  Indiana  r^ 
elected  Governor  Morton  by  a  large  mi^orily,  in  spite  of 
the  absence  of  many  of  her  loyal  sons  in  the  field. 

In  Pennsylvania  the  result  upon  the  home  vote  im 
close,  but  with  the  soldiers'  votes  the  Union  ticket  csr- 
ried  the  State  by  about  twelve  thousand  majority. 

A  victory  was  won,  also,  in  Maryland  for  freedom,  }>j 
the  adoption,  though  by  a  close  vote,  of  the  new  Fiee 
State  Cionstitution.  The  heavy  minorities  in  its  liiTQi^ 
which  were  given  by  Baltimore  and  the  more  loyal  sec- 
tions of  the  State,  were  overborne  by  the  votes  of  the 
southern  and  western  counties,  but  the  votes  of  the 
soldiers  were  almost  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  Maryland  took  her  place  as  a  State  whose 
freedom  was  insured. 

Mr.  Lincoln  took  great  interest  in  the  success  of  this 
Constitution.  The  following  is  a  letter  which  he  wrote 
to  a  meeting  of  its  friends  in  Baltimore,  before  the  elec- 
tion:— 

ExacmvB  !J[a:c8iok,  Wasbinotok,  (kfcbtr  li 

Hon.  Eenbt  W.  Hoffman  : 

Mt  Dbab  Sib  : — A  conyention  of  Maryland  has  fonned  a  now  Oositi^ 
tation  for  the  State ;  a  public  meeting  is  called  for  this  evening,  at  Balt^^' 
more,  to  aid  in  securing  its  ratification,  and  yon  ask  a  word  from  me  f<^^ 
the  occasion.    I  presume  the  only  feature  of  the  instrument  about  wbib^^ 
there  is  serioos  controversy,  is  that  which  provides  for  the  extinction 
slavery. 

It  needs  not  to  be  a  secret,  and  I  presume  it  is  no  secret,  that  I 
•aooeas  to  this  provision.    I  desire  it  on  every  consideration.    I 
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lo  see  all  men  free.  I  wish  the  national  prosperity  of  tie  alrcftdv 
free,  which  I  feel  sure  the  extinction  of  slavery  would  bring.  I  wish  to 
see  in  progress  of  disappearing  that  only  thing  which  could  bring  this 
nation  to  civil  war.  I  attempt  no  argument. .  Argument  upon  the  question 
19  already  exhausted  by  the  abler,  better  informed  and  more  immediately 
interested  sons  of  Maryland  herself.  I  only  add,  that  I  shall  be  gratified 
•zceedingly  if  the  good  people  of  the  State  shall  by  their  votes  ratify  the 
new  Constitution. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 

After  the  result  of  the  election  was  known,  the  Presi- 
dent made  the  following  speech  at  a  serenade  given  to 
him  by  the  loyal  Marylanders,  in  honor  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution : — 

Fbiknds  AND  Fellow-Citizens  : — I  am  notified  that  this  is  a  compliment 
paid  me  by  the  loyal  Marylanders  resident  in  this  District.  I  infer  that 
the  adoption  of  the  new  Constitution  for  the  State  furnishes  the  occasion, 
and  that  in  your  view  the  extirpation  of  slavery  constitutes  the  chief 
merit  o'  the  new  Constitution.  Most  heartily  do  I  congratulate  yon,  and 
Maryland,  and  the  nation,  and  the  world,  upon  this  event.  I  regret  that 
it  did  not  occur  two  years  sooner,  which,  I  am  sure,  would  have  saved  the 
nation  more  money  than  would  have  met  all  the  private  loss  incident  to 
the  measure ;  but  it  has  come  at  last,  and  I  sincerely  hope  its  friends 
may  fully  realize  all  their  anticipations  of  good  from  it,  and  that  its 
opponents  may  by  its  effects  be  agreeably  and  profitably  disappointed. 

A  word  upon  another  subject.     Something  said  by  the  Secretary  of 

State  m  his  recent  speech  at  Auburn,  has  been  construed  by  some  into  a 

threat,  that  if  I  shall  be  beaten  at  the  election,  I  will,  between  then  and 

tbe  end  of  my  constitutional  term,  do  what  I  may  be  able  to  ruin  the 

OoTemment. 

Others  regard  the  fact  that  the  Chicago  Convention  adjourned,  not  sine 
^iOj  but  to  meet  again,  if  called  to  do  so  by  a  particular  individual,  as 
^he  intimation  of  a  purpose  that  if  their  nominee  shall  be  elected  he  will 
^t  once  seize  control  of  the  Government.  I  hope  the  good  people  will 
^>enTiit  themselves  to  suffer  no  uneasiness  on  cither  point.  I  am  strug- 
gling to  maintain  the  Government,  not  to  overthrow  it.  I  am  struggling 
especially  to  prevent  others  from  overthrowing  it.  I  therefore  say 
"^bat  if  I  live,  I  shall  remain  President  until  the  4th  of  next  March, 
mnd  that  whoever  shall  be  constitutionally  elected,  in  November, 
^ball  be  duly  installed  as  President  on  the  4th  of  March,  and  in  the  inter- 
^ral  I  shall  do  my  utmost  that  whoever  is  to  hold  the  helm  for  the  next 
^royage  shall  start  with  the  best  possible  chance  of  saving  the  ship.  Tliis 
dae  to  the  people,  both  on  principle  and  under  the  Constitution. 
Cheir  will,  constitutionally  expressed,  is  the  ultimate  law  for  all.    If  thoy 
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shoald  deliberately  resolve  to  have  immediate  peace,  even  at  the  lom  d 
their  country  and  their  liberties,  I  know  not  the  power  or  the  right  to 
resist  them.  It  is  their  own  business,  and  they  must  do  as  they  pleaae 
with  their  own.  I  believe,  however,  they  are  still  resolved  to  preserra 
their  country  and  their  liberties ;  and  in  this,  in  office  or  out  of  it,  I  am  re- 
solved to  stand  by  them.  I  may  add,  that  in  this  purpose  to  save  the 
country  and  its  liberties,  no  classes  of  people  seem  so  nearly  unaDimooi 
as  the  soldiers  in  the  field  and  the  sailors  afloat.  Do  they  not  hftve  the 
hardest  of  it  ?  Who  should  quail  while  they  do  not  ?  God  blesa  the  sol- 
diers and  seamen,  with  all  their  brave  commanders. 

The  latter  part  of  this  speech  was  called  forth  by  a  Mir- 
rent  misrepresentation  of  a  speech  made  by  Secretary  Sew- 
ard at  Auburn,  on  the  5th  of  September.    The  Secretary 

had  alluded  to  the  declaration  of  the  Chicago  Convention 
in  favor  of  an  immediate  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  the  success  of  the  ticket  nominated 
upon  that  platform  to  paralyze  the  efforts  of  the  Qoveni- 
ment  to  put  down  the  rebellion  by  force  of  arms ;  and 
he  asked,  if  such  a  thing  should  happen,  *^vrho  could 
vouch  for  the  safety  of  the  country  against  the  rel)el8, 
during  the  interval  which  must  elapse  before  the  new 
Administration  can  constitutionally  come  into  power f 
This  was  distorted  into  a  threat  that  if  the  Democratic 
candidate  should  be  elected,  the  Administration  would 
take  means  to  retain  by  usurpation  the  power  wliich 
should  of  right  be  handed  over  to  him.  And  the  charge 
was  repeated  so  persistently,  that  the  President  at  length 
felt  called  upon  to  notice  it  as  he  did. 

The  result  of  the  October  elections  had  practically 
determined  tlie  result  in  November.  But,  as  the  time 
drew  near,  the  atmosphere  seemed  full  of  turbulent  and 
threatening  elements.  Loud  and  angry  charges  of  fraud 
in  the  October  elections  were  made  by  the  Opposition,  but 
were  not  sustained ;  and  they  were  succeeded  by  J^^ 
louder  charges  from  the  other  side  of  an  attempted  fraud 
in  the  soldiers'  votes  of  the  State  of  New  York,  which 
were  followed  up  by  proof.  Some  of  the  Democratic 
agents  were  convicted  of  these  attempted  frauds,  and, 
after  trial  and  conviction  by  a  military  commission,  they 
were  sentenced  to  a  heavy  imprisonment. 
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The  rebels  used  all  means  in  their  power  to  aid  the 
larty  from  whose  success  they  anticipated  so  much  ad- 
ant£^e.    Hood's  movement,  it  was  hoped,  would  have 

I)olitical  influence  upon  the  election ;  and  Early's  ad- 
ance  was  spoken  of  in  Southern  journals  as  a  means  of 
ssisting  the  counting  of  the  ballots  in  Pennsylvania. 
Jong  the  Northern  border,  too,  the  rebel  agents,  sent 
lither  on  "  detached  service  "  by  the  Rebel  Government, 
'-ere  active,  in  movements  intended  to  terrify  and  harass 
le  people.  On  the  19th  of  October,  a  jpavty  of  them 
lade  a  raid  into  St.  Albans,  Vermont,  robbing  the  banks 
lere,  and  making  their  escape  across  the  lines  into  Can- 
da  with  their  plunder,  having  killed  one  of  the  citizens 
I  their  attack.  Pursuit  was  made,  and  several  of 
le  marauders  were  arrested  in  Canada.  Proceedings 
''ere  commenced  to  procure  their  extradition,  which  were 
ot,  however,  brought  to  a  close  before  the  election.  The 
lovemment  received  information  that  this  affair  was  but 
Qe  of  a  projected  series,  and  that  similar  attempts  would 
e  made  all  along  the  frontier.  More  than  this,  there 
^ere  threats,  followed  by  actual  attempts,  to  set  fire  to 
le  principal  Northern  cities,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
Hne  signs  of  an  inclination  to  renew  the  scenes  of  the 
[ots  of  the  year  before. 

A  very  grave  sensation  was  produced  by  the  publica- 
on  of  a  report  of  Judge  Advocate-Greneral  Holt,  giving 
3iiclusive  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  organized  secl'et 
ssociation  at  the  North,  controlled  by  prominent  men  in 
le  Democratic  party,  whose  objects  were  the  overthrow, 
y  revolution,  of  the  Administration,  in  the  interest  of  the 
jbellion.  Some  of  the  leaders  were  arrested  and  tried. 
he  Democratic  presses  had  sneered  at  the  whole  affair  as 
ne  which  was  got  up  by  the  Government  for  political 
BTect.  But  when  one  of  their  leaders,  being  on  parole 
s  he  was  being  tried,  ran  away  rather  than  meet  the  re- 
alty people  began  to  be  sensible  of  the  danger  they  had 
scaped. 

So  rife  were  threats  of  a  revolution  at  the  North,  and 
specially  in  New  York  City,  if  Mr.  Lincoln  were  re- 
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elected,  that  the  Government  sent  a  body  of  veterans 
from  the  Army  of  the  James,  under  General  Butler,  to 
that  city  for  purposes  of  precaution.  But,  fortunately, 
in  New  York,  as  everywhere  else,  so  quiet  an  election 
was  never  known,  nor  was  there  ever  one  more  utterly 
free  from  complaints  of  fraud.  Certainly,  none  so  de- 
cisive was  ever  held  in  this  country.  Of  all  the  States 
which  voted  on  that  day.  General  McClellan  carried 
but  three— New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Kentucky- 
while  Mr.  Lincoln  received  the  votes  of  all  the  New 
England  States,  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  of  all 
the  Western  States,  of  West  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Louisi- 
ana, and  Arkansas,  and  of  the  new  State  of  Nevada, 
which  was,  on  the  31st  of  October,  admitted  into  the 
Union  by  the  following  proclamation : — 

Where<u^  The  Oongp*es8  of  the  United  States  passed  an  act,  which  vu 
approved  on  the  2l8t  day  of  March  last,  entitled,  *'  An  Act  to  enable  the 
People  of  Nevada  to  form  a  Constitution  and  State  Government,"  and  for 
the  admission  of  snch  State  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
original  States ;  and 

Whereas,  The  said  Constitution  and  State  Government  have  heen  formed 
pursuant  to  the  condition  prescribed  by  the  fifth  section  of  the  act  of  Con- 
gress aforesaid,  and  the  certificate  required  by  the  said  act,  and  also  % 
copy  of  the  Constitution  and  ordinances  have  been  submitted  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of 
the  United  States,  in  accordance  with  the  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  the 
act  of  Congress  aforesaid,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim  that  the  said 
State  of  Nevada  is  admitted  into  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  tlie 
original  States. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  b^ 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  thirty-first  day  of  Octo- 
ber, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  ftO'^ 
[l.  8.]        sixty-four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  St&tes 
the  eighty-ninth. 

(Signed)  Abraham  Linools. 

By  the  President : 

Wm.  H.  Skwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

The  vote  at  that  election  was  very  large  everywhere, 
and  Mr.  Lincoln  received  a  popular  majority  of  over  fotii" 
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hundred  thousand  votes — ^a  larger  majority  than  was  ever 
received  by  any  other  President. 

The  feeling  which  was  uppermost  in  the  President's 
heart  at  the  result  of  the  election  was  joy  over  its  effects 
upon  the  cause.  He  expressed  this  sentiment  in  some  re- 
marks which  he  made,  when  serenaded  by  a  club  of  Penn- 
sylvanians,  at  a  late  hour  on  the  night  of  the  election.  His 
sx>eech  was  as  follows : — 

Fkiends  and  Fellow- OrrizENs : — ^Even  before  I  had  been  informed  by 
jon  that  this  compliment  was  paid  to  me  by  loyal  citizens  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, friendly  to  me,  I  had  inferred  that  you  were  that  portion  of  my 
eonntrymen  who  think  that  the  best  interests  of  the  nation  are  to  be  snb- 
•erved  by  the  support  of  the  present  Administration.  I  do  not  pretend 
to  say  that  yon  who  think  so  embrace  all  the  patriotism  and  loyalty  of 
the  country.  But  I  do  believe,  and  I  trust  without  personal  interest, 
that  the  welfare  of  tbe  country  does  require  that  such  support  and  in- 
dorsement be  given.  I  earnestly  believe  that  the  consequence  of  this 
day^s  work,  if  it  be  as  you  assure  me,  and  as  now  seems  probable,  will  be 
to  the  lasting  advantage,  if  not  to  tlie  very  salvation  of  tlie  country.  I 
cannot  at  this  hour  say  what  has  been  the  result  of  the  election ;  but  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  I  have  no  desire  to  modify  this  opinion,  that  all 
who  have  labored  to-day  in  behalf  of  the  Union  organization  have 
wrought  for  the  best  interests  of  their  country  and  the  world,  not  only 
for  the  present,  but  for  all  future  ages.  I  am  thankful  to  God  for  this 
approval  of  the  people.  But,  while  deeply  grateful  for  this  mark  of  their 
confidence  in  me,  if  I  know  my  heart,  my  gratitude  is  free  from  any  taint 
of  personal  triumph.  I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  any  one  opposed  to 
me.  It  is  no  pleasure  to  me  to  triumph  over  any  one,  but  I  give  thanks 
to  the  Almighty  for  this  evidence  of  the  people^s  resolution  to  stand  by 
free  government  and  the  rights  of  humanity. 

The  telegraph  brought  certain  news  of  the  result  with- 
in a  few  hours.  On  the  night  of  November  lOth,  the 
various  Lincoln  and  Johnson  Clubs  of  the  District  went 
to  the  White  House  to  serenade  the  President,  to  whom 
he  spoke  as  follows  : — 

It  has  long  been  a  grave  question  whether 'any  Government,  not  too 
strong  for  the  liberties  of  its  people,  can  be  strong  enough  to  maintain  its 
existence  in  great  emergencies.  On  this  point  the  present  rebellion 
brought  our  Govertiment  to  a  severe  test,  and  a  Presidential  election 
occurring  in  a  regular  course  during  the  rebellion,  added  not  a  little  to  the 
tndn« 


vith  the  men  of  this,  we  will  have  aa  weak  and  ea  strong, 
wise,  as  bad  and  as  good.  Let  us,  therefore,  study  the  Id 
as  philosophy  to  learn  wisdom  froin,  and  none  of  them  a 
revenged. 

But  the  election,  along  with  its  incidental  and  undesir 
done  good,  too.  It  has  demonstrated  that  a  people's  g 
enstwn  a  national  election  in  the  midst  of  a  great  civil  vrt 
it  has  not  been  known  to  the  world  that  this  was  a  pos«bl 
also,  how  sound  and  hov  strong  we  still  are.  It  shows  tb 
the  candidates  of  the  same  party,  he  who  is  moat  devotAt 
and  most  opposed  to  treason  can  receive  most  of  the  peo 
■hows,  also,  to  the  extent  yet  known,  that  we  have  more 
we  had  when  the  war  began.  Gold  is  good  in  its  plar 
brave,  and  patriotic  men  are  better  than  gold. 

But  the  rebeUion  continues,  and,  now  that  tlie  electio 
not  all  have  a  common  interest  to  reunite  in  a  common  efl 
common  conntryt  For  my  own  part,  I  have  striven  and 
aroid  placing  any  obstacle  in  the  way.  So  long  as  I  bav 
have  not  willingly  planted  a  thorn  In  any  man's  bosom 
dnly  sensible  to  the  high  compliment  of  a  re-election,  ant 
M  I  trust,  to  Almighty  God,  for  having  directed  my  coi 
right  oonclnsion,  as  I  think,  for  their  good,  it  adds  nothing 
tion  that  any  other  man  may  be  disappointed  by  the  resnl 

May  I  ask  those  who  have  not  differed  with  me  to  join  ' 
same  spirit  towards  those  who  hare)  And  now,  let  me  i 
three  hearty  cheers  for  our  brave  soldiers  and  seamen,  an 
and  skilful  commanders. 
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The  Chairman  had  remarked  that  they  felt  under  deep 
obligations  to  him  because,  by  the  exercise  of  rare  discie- 
tion  on  his  part,  Maryland  to-day  oocuDied  the  proud 
position  of  a  free  State. 

The  President  said  that  he  would  not  attempt,  to  conceal  his  gratifica- 
tion with  the  result  of  the  election.  He  had  exercised  his  best  judgment 
for  the  good  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  have  the  seal  of  approbation 
placed  upon  his  course  was  exceedingly  grateful  to  his  feelings. 

Believing  the  policy  he  had  pursaed  was  the  best  and  the  only  one 
which  couJd  save  the  country,  he  repeated  what  he  had  said  before,  that 
he  indulged  in  no  feeling  of  triumph  over  any  one  who  had  thought  or 
acted  differently  from  himself.  lie  had  no  such  feeling  towards  any 
living  man.  He  thought  the  adoption  of  a  Free  State  Constitution  for 
Maryland  was  "a  big  thing,"  and  a  victory  for  right  and  worth  a  great 
deal  more  than  the  part  of  Maryland  in  the  Presidential  election,  although 
of  the  latter  he  thought  well.  In  conclusion,  he  repeated  what  he  had 
said  before :  namely,  that  those  who  differed  from  and  opposed  us,  will 
yet  see  that  defeat  was  better  for  their  own  good  than  if  they  had  been 
snocessfVil. 

■ 

This  same  sense  of  personal  gratitude  found  expression 
m  the  following  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Deacon  John 
Phillips,  of  Stourbridge,  Massachusetts,  who,  though  a 
hundred  and  four  years  old,  attended  the  polls  to  cast 
his  vote  for  Mr.  Lincoln : — 

ExBounvB  Makbion,  WASBnroTOW,  November  91, 18W. 

Mt  Dear  Sib  :— I  have  heard  of  the  incident  at  the  polls  in  your  town, 
in  which  yon  acted  so  honorable  a  part,  and  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
to  you  to  express  my  personal  gratitude  for  the  compliment  paid  me  by 
the  suffrage  of  a  citizen  so  venerable. 

The  example  of  such  devotion  to  civic  duties  in  one  whose  days  have 
already  been  extended  an  average  lifetime  beyond  the  Psalmist's  limit, 
cannot  but  be  valuable  and  fruitful.  It  is  not  for  myself  only,  but  for 
the  country  which  you  have  in  your  sphere  served  so  long  and  so  well, 
that  I  thank  you.    Your  friend  and  servant, 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

Deacon  John  Philups. 

We  publish  here,  as  it  was  written  on  the  same  day,  the 
following  graceful  letter  addressed  by  the  President  to 
Mrs-  Bixby,  a  resident  of  Boston,  who  had  lost  five  sons 
in  the  war,  and  whose  sixth  was  lying  severely  wounded 
at  the  time  in  the  hospital : — 
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RxBOUTXTB  Mambiom,  Wabudtatop,  ilToMMftir  SI,  lS§k 

Deab  Mai>a.m  : — I  have  been  shown  in  the  files  of  the  War  Departmcsi 

a  statement  of  the  Adjutant-General  of  Massachusetts,  that  yon  ara  tib9 

mother  of  five  sons  who  have  died  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle.    I 

feel  how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  words  of  mine  which^ooJi 

attempt  to  beguile  you  <rom  the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming.    Bot  J 

cannot  refrdn  from  tendering  to  you  the  consolation  that  may  be  foood 

in  the  thanks  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.    I  pray  that  our  HeaTenf^ 

Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave  yon  ool^ 

the  cherished  memory  of  the  lovet  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  thsLt 

must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedoin. 

Yours,  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

Abbaham  Lnroour. 
To  Mrs.  BizBT,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

This  letter,  addressed  to  one  conspicuous  among  tlx« 
thousands  who  had  laid  "costly  sacrifices  upon  the alt3r 
of  Freedom,"  touched  the  hearts  of  all,  and  strengthened 
the  feelings  of  love  which  the  great  body  of  the  people 
were  coming  to  cherish  for  the  man  whom  ProvideuC5« 
had  made  their  ruler. 

Prominent  among  the  sentiments  which  ruled  the  hea^ 
and  life  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  was  that  reverential  sense  of  d^* 
pendence  upon  an  Almighty  Providence,  which  finds 
strong  expression  in  the  following  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  Mrs.  Eliza  P.  Gumey,  an  American  lady  resi- 
dent in  London,  and  wife  of  a  wealthy  Quaker  banker 
of  that  city  : — 

My  Esteemed  Friend: — I  hare  not  forgotten,  probably  never  sliali 
forget,  the  very  impressive  occasion  when  yourself  and  friends  visited  ni« 
on  a  Sabbath  foronoon,  two  years  ago ;  nor  had  your  kind  letter,  writteo 
nearly  a  year  later,  ever  been  forgotten.  In  all  it  has  been  your  purpose 
to  strengthen  my  reliance  in  God.  I  am  much  indebted  to  the  good 
Christian  people  of  the  country  for  their  constant  prayer  and  consolation, 
and  to  no  one  of  them  more  than  to  yourself.  The  purposes  of  the  Al- 
mighty are  perfect  and  must  prevail,  though  we  erring  mortiils  may  foil 
to  accurately  perceive  them  in  advance.  We  hoped  for  a  liappy  termina- 
tion of  this  terrible  war  long  before  this,  but  God  knows  best,  andb^ 
ruled  otherwise.  We  shall  yet  acknowledge  His  wisdom  and  our  own 
errors  therein.  Meanwhile  we  must  work  earnestly  in  the  best  lig^^ 
He  gives  us,  trusting  that  so  working  still  conduces  to  the  great  ends  He 
ordains.  Surely,  He  intends  some  great  good  to  follow  this  mighty  con- 
vulsion, which  no  mortal  could  make,  and  no  mortal  could  stay. 
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Tour  people— ihe  Friends — hay  3  had,  and  are  having,  very  gp*eat  trials, 
principle  and  faith  opposed  to  both  war  and  oppression,  they  can  only 
cticallj  oppose  oppression  by  war.  In  this  hard  dilemma,  some  have 
s«n  one  horn  and  some  the  other.  For  those  appealing  to  mo  on  con- 
ations grounds,  I  have  done  and  shall  do  the  best  I  could  and  can  in 
own  conscience  under  my  oath  to  the  law.  That  you  believe  this,  I 
bt  not,  and  believing  it,  I  shall  still  receive  for  our  country  and  my- 
joor  earnest  prayers  to  our  Father  in  Heaven. 

Tour  sincere  friend, 

A.    blNOOLN. 

^s  sense  of  religious  reliance  npon  Providence,  evi- 
tt  in  all  his  acts,  as  well  as  in  his  expressions,  and  a 
ling  of  the  integrity  and  purity  of  purpose  which  per- 
led  all  his  acts,  had  won  for  Mr.  Lincoln  the  cordial 
>port  of  the  various  Christian  churches  of  the  country, 
I  he  had  good  reason,  therefore,  for  thus  expressing 
indebtedness  to  the  * '  Christian  people  of  the  land  for 
ir  constant  prayer  and  consolation."  Though  not  a 
mber  of  any  church  or  sect,  he  never  neglected  a 
>per  occasion  for  declaring  his  faith  in  those  great 
nciples  on  which  all  Christian  churches  and  sects  are 

at 

Vhen  a  committee  of  colored  men  from  Baltimore  came 
him  to  present  him  an  elegant  copy  of  the  Bible,  he 
ie  the  following  brief  speech  in  answer  to  their  ad- 


can  only  say  now,  as  I  have  often  said  before,  it  has  always  been  a 
iment  with  me,  that  all  mankind  should  be  free.  So  far  as  I  have 
I  able,  so  far  as  came  within  my  sphere,  I  have  always  acted  as  I  be- 
td  was  just  and  right,  and  done  all  I  could  for  the  good  of  mankind, 
ve,  in  letters  sent  forth  from  this  office,  expressed  myself  better  than 
I  now. 

regard  to  the  great  Book,  I  have  only  to  say  it  is  the  best  gift  which 
has  ever  given  to  man.  All  the  good  from  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
mmnnicated  to  us  through  this  Book.  But  for  that  Book,  we  could  not 
r  right  from  wrong.  All  those  things  desirable  to  man  are  contained 
I  return  you  sincere  thanks  for  this  very  elegant  copy  of  this  great 
c  of  Gh>d  which  yon  present. 

JI  knew  that  Mr.  liincoln  was  a  man  of  thorough 
lesty  of  speech,  and  his  whole  life  vindicated  his  asser- 
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tion  that  he  had  acted  as  he  believed  was  just  and  rights  and 
bad  done  all  he  could  for  the  good  of  mankind.    It  was  not 
strange,  therefore,  that  the  churches  of  the  country  gath- 
ered around  such  a  leader  of  such  a  cause.     When  the 
General  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church  met  in  Maj, 
1864,  they  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions,  expressing  the 
loyalty  of  that  church,  and  their  sympathy  with  him. 
These  resolutions  were  presented  to  the  President,  wha 
responded  to  the  accompanying  address  as  foUows :— 

Gentlbmkn  : — In  response  to  your  address,  allow  me  to  attest  tk« 
accoracj  of  its  Historical  statements,  indorse  the  sentiments  it  ezpreoea, 
and  thank  jon  in  the  nation^s  name  for  the  sure  promise  it  gives.  Noblj* 
sustained,  as  the  Government  has  been,  by  all  the  churches,  I  would 
utter  nothing  which  might  in  the  least  appear  invidious  against  anf. 
Yot  without  this,  it  may  fairly  be  said,  that  the  Methodist  ]^isenpal 
Church,  not  less  devoted  than  the  best,  is  by  its  greatest  numbers  \^ 
most  important  of  all.  It  is  no  fault  in  others  that  the  Methodist  Chorcb 
sends  more  soldiers  to  the  field,  more  nurses  to  the  hospitals,  and  mora 
prayers  to  Heaven  than  any  other.  God  bless  the  Methodist  Chnrdu 
Bless  all  the  churches ;  and  blessed  be  God,  who  in  this  our  great  trill 
giveth  us  the  churches. 

Similar  action  was  also  taken  by  the  Baptist  Church, 
and  to  their  delegation,  on  the  presentation  of  the  reso- 
lutions,  the  President  spoke  as  follows : — 

In  the  present  very  responsible  position  in  which  I  am  engaged,  I  ba^o 
had  great  cause  of  gratitude  for  the  support  so  unanimously  given  by  »U 
Christian  denominations  of  the  country.  I  have  had  occasion  so  fr*" 
quently  to  respond  to  something  like  this  assemblage,  that  I  have  said  sill 
had  to  say.  This  particular  body  is,  in  all  respects,  as  respectable  as  anj 
that  have  been  presented  to  me.  The  resolutions  I  have  merely  heara 
read,  and  I  therefore  beg  to  be  allowed  an  opportunity  to  make  a  short 
response  in  writing. 

These  expressions  were  not  confined  to  the  religious 
bodies ;  they  came  to  the  President  from  all  quarters. 
His  sense  of  this  sympathy  on  the  part  of  those  engaged 
in  tlie  educational  interest  was  expressed  in  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  on  learning  tliat  Princeton  College  had  given 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.     The  letter  was  as  follows :— 
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ExvcvTiTs  MA2V8XOX,  Wabiitkotox,  December  27,  1864. 

r  DsAR  Sib  : — I  have  tlie  honor  to  acknowledge  the  reception  of  your 

of  the  20th  of  December,  conveying  the  announcement  that  the  Trus- 

of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  had  conferred  upon  me  the  degree  of 

JOT  of  Laws. 

16  assurance  conveyed  by  this  high  compliment,  that  the  course  of 

jk>vemment  which  I  represent  has  received  the  approval  of  a  body  of 

lemen  of  such  character  and  intelligence,  in  this  time  of  public  trial, 

oet  grateful  to  me. 

loughtfol  men  must  feel  that  the  fate  of  civilization  upon  this  conti- 

<  is  involved  in  the  issue  of  our  contest.     Among  the  most  gratifying 

h  of  this  conviction  is  the  hearty  devotion  everywhere  exhibited  by 

schools  and  colleges  to  the  national  cause. 

iun  most  thankful   if  my  labors  have  seemed  to  conduct  to  the 

ervation  of  those  institutions,  under  which  alone  we  can  expect  good 

smment,   and  in  its  train  sound  learning,  and  the  progress  of  the 

ralarts. 

I  am,  sir,  very  truly,  your  obedient  servant, 

A.  Lmoour. 
T.  John  Maolsak. 

t  was  with  no  ordinaiy  interest  that  the  "good  Chris- 
i  people"  of  the  North  had  in  the  political  campaigf.* 
i  it  was  with  satisfaction  that  they  saw  the  triumph 
he  cause,  which  was  so  dear  to  their  hearts,  secured 
;he  re-election  of  a  man  so  true,  so  pure,  so  honest, 
cindly,  so  thoroughly  Christian  in  the  true  sense  of 
word,  as  President  Lincoln. 
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CHAPTER     XIX. 

THE  MEETING  OF  CX)NaRESS  AND  PBOGBESS  OF  THE  WAR. 
Condition  of  thb  Oountbt  at  thb  Mebtino  of  CoNQBisa. — The  Hii- 

8AGB. — PbOOEBDINQS  DT  CONOBB88. — FORT  F18HBB. — ^DbATH  OF  EdWHD 
EyBBBTT. — PbAOE  CoNFBBENOE  in  IIaMFTON  RoADB. — ^MlLITABT  Af 
FAIB8. 

The  condition  of  the  country  when  Congress  met  in 
December,  1864,  was  in  every  way  encouraging.  At  tke 
South,  General  Sherman,  taking  advantage  of  EooSi 
having  left  the  way  clear  for  his  march  to  the  sea,  had  de- 
stroyed Atlanta  and  plunged  into  the  heart  of  Gteoigui 

His  plans  were  not  positively  known,  but  it  was  knowk^- 
that  he  was  making  good  progress,  and  the  greatest  cod- 
*  f  dence  was  felt  in  his  accomplishing  his  designs,  whit- 
ever  they  were.  The  President  described  the  poatioit 
of  aflfairs  exactly  in  the  following  little  speech,  which  h^ 
made,  on  December  6th,  in  response  to  a  serenade  :— 

Fkiends  and  Fellow-Citizens  : — I  believe  I  shall  never  be  old  enon^ 
to  speak  without  embarrassment  when  I  have  nothing  to  talk  abont.  T 
have  no  good  news  to  tell  you,  and  yet  I  have  no  bad  news  to  telL  V* 
have  talked  of  elections  until  there  is  nothing  more  to  say  about  th«B- 
The  most  interesting  news  we  now  have  is  from  Sherman.  We  all  too' 
where  he  went  in  at,  but  I  can't  tell  where  he  will  come  out  at.  I  ^ 
now  close  by  proposing  three  cheers  for  General  Sherman  and  hissrfflj' 

Hood  had  marched  into  Tennessee  with  tlie  hope  of 
overrunning  the  State,  now  that  Sherman' s  army  was  out 
of  his  way,  but  found  General  Thomas  an  opponent  not 
to  be  despised,  and  had  already,  in  his  terrible  repulse  at 
Franklin,  received  a  foretaste  of  the  defeats  which  were 
about  to  fall  upon  him  in  front  of  Nashville. 

In  the  East,  Grant  still  held  Lee's  army  with  deadly 
gripe.  He  had  cut  'off  the  Weldon  Railroad  and  was 
slowly  working  to  the  southward,  while  Sheridan  was 
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nndiaputed  master  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley.  In  I 
CaroUoa  a  decided  advantage  had  been  gained  by  til 
exploit  of  Lieutenant  Cashing,  who,  with  a  torpedl 
snnk  the  rebel  ram  AWemarle  at  her  moorinq 
opened  the  way  for  the  recapture  of  Plymoutll 
many  gnns. 

Many  different  schemes  of  the  rebels,  not  pri 
military  in  their  character  according  to  the  ordinarl 
of  war,  had  been  found  ont  and  foiled,     A  plot  f 
tore  steamers  on  the  Pacific  coast  was  discovered  | 
to  take  measures  not  only  to  break  it  up,  but  to  t 
those  who  had  undert^en  it.     Other  atfemptec 
ttpon  cities  and  towns  near  the  northern  frontier  hi 
•  been  prevented.    And  a  plot  to  set  fire  to  the  city  iT 
Fork  failed  of  success,  although  fires  were  set  i 
teen  of  the  principal  hotels. 
■w  The  St.  Albans  raiders  were  in  custody,  and  reaJ 
^U>j>e8  were  entertained  that  they  would  be  deliver  J 
to  Our  authoiities.     The  whole  condition  of  the  < 
waa  favorable,  and  the  Thanksgiving  Day  appoinB 
the  President  for  the  24th  of  November  had  beeT 
with  joy  and  gladness  of  heart.     Gold,  which  hal 
up    as  high  as  280,  had  worked  down  nearly  i 
iritli  every  indication  of  going  steadily  lower.     TlJ 
pects  of  a  relief  from  any  further  draft  were  bright! 
,     meoBureB  had  been  taken  to  effect  the  exchange  c 
of  Our  prisoners,  whose  dreadful  sufferings  at  thd 
ot  the  rebel  authorities  had  shocked  the  public  hel 
p^ven  a  deeper  tone  to  public  indignation. 

One  slight  indication  of  the  prepress  which  ■> 
DukiBg  in  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Unl 
the  opening  of  the  porta  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  t 
"     dins,  Florida,  by  a  proclamation  issued  on  Nol 
19th. 

A  PBOOLAMATION  BT  TUE  PRESIDENT. 

IfsiBBlS,  by  my  prodamation  of  the  IBth  of  Arril,  IHRl,  i 
itni  tbst  the  ports  of  certain  States,  inrlnding  those  <it  Norfifl 
_     0uto  of  Yirfpnio,  and  Femandina  and  Pcnsocola,  in  the  State  < 
y    ran  for  t-eanoii!  therein  set  forth  intenrled  to  be  pl&ced  under 
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aiid  whereas  tlie  said  ports  were  subsequently  blockaded  aocordinglj,  but 
having  for  some  time  past  been  in  the  military  possession  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  deemed  advisable  that  they  should  be  opened  to  domestic  and 
foreign  commerce. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  tJie 
United  States,  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  me  vested  by  the  fifth  section 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  on  the  13th  of  July,  I86I,  entitled  '*Ab 
act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection  of  duties  on  imports  and  for  other 
purposes,"  do  hereby  declare  that  the  blockade  of  the  said  ports  of  Nor- 
folk, Feruandina,  and  Pensacola  shall  so  far  cease  and  determine,  from  sad 
after  the  first  day  of  December  next,  that  commercial  intercourse  with 
those  ports,  except  to  persons,  things,  and  information  contraband  of  war, 
may  from  time  to  time  be  carried  on,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  limitations  and  in  pursuance  of  the  regulations  which  msj 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  to  such  military  aai 
naval  regulations  as  are  now  in  force  or  may  hereafter  be  found  neoesMrj. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  §al 
of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  nineteenth  day  of  November,  iia 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nx^— 

[l.  e.]     four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  dgbtf- 
ninth.  Abraham  Lnrcour. 

By  the  President : 

William  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State. 

Our  foreign  relations  were  also  in  a  satisfactory  condi 
tion.     Our  relations  with  Brazil  had  been  for  a  moment 
threatened  by  the  capture  of  the  rebel  armed  yessel 
Florida^  by  the  Wachusett^  under  Captain  Collins,  whO^ 
lying  at  anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Bahia,  in  the  early 
morning  of  October  5th.     Tlie  act  was  unauthorized  by 
our  Government.     It  caused  a  great  outcry  from  the 
friends  of  the  rebels  abroad,  who  used  every  effort  to  have 
the  European  powers  take  up  the  matter.     No  apprehen- 
sion, however,  was  felt  of  this,  by  our  people,  and  while 
they  regretted  that  any  apparent  insult  should  have  heea 
offered  to  Brazil,  they  were  not  insensible  to  the  advan- 
tage of  having  thus  got  rid  of  one  of  the  rebel  pests  of  the 
sea.     The  vessel  was  brought  to  Hampton  Roads,  where, 
owing  to  injuries  received  by  an  accidental  collision  with 
a  vessel  going  out  of  the  harbor,  coupled  with  the  damage 
she  had  received  when  taken  by  the  Wachusett^  she  sank 
in  spite  of  every  effort  that  could  be  made  to  save  her. 
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►ae  of  her  crew  who  were  on  "board  when  she  was 
?n  were  afterwards  restored  to  Brazil,  and  an  ample 
logy  made  for  the  aflfkir. 

►nr  relations  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  had  been 
wn  more  close  by  the  presence  of  an  envoy  extraor- 
aiy  from  that  State.  The  President,  on  the  11th  of 
le,  gave  audience  to  the  envoy,  Hon.  Elisha  H.  Allen, 
I  in  reply  to  the  address  made  by  him,  on  presenting 
credentials,  spoke  as  follows : — 

x: — In  every  light  in  which  the  State  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  can 
ontemplated,  it  is  an  ohject  of  profound  interest  for  the  United  Statea. 
nallj  it  was  once  a  colony.  It  is  now  a  near  and  intimate  neighbor. 
I  a  haven  of  shelter  and  refreshment  for  our  merchants,  fishennen, 
len,  and  other  citizens,  when  on  their  lawful  occasions  thej  are  nav- 
ng  the  eastern  seas  and  oceans.  Its  people  are  free,  and  its  laws, 
aage,  and  religion  are  largely  the  fruit  of  our  own  teaching  and 
iple.  The  distinguished  part  which  yon,  Mr.  Minister,  have  acted 
te  history  of  that  interesting  country,  is  well  known  here.  It  gives 
kleasure  to  assure  you  of  my  sincere  desire  to  do  what  I  can  to  ren- 
low  your  sojourn  in  the  United  States  agreeable  to  yourself^  satisfao- 
to  your  sovereign,  and  beneficial  to  the  Hawaiian  people. 

a  our  relations  with  the  other  smaller  powers  there 
I  nothing  especially  worthy  of  mention. 
t  was  manifest,  however,  that  the  Great  Powers  of 
:oj)e  were  less  inclined  to  interfere  with  us  than  they 
L  ever  been.  The  St.  Albans  raid  and  the  proceedings 
the  extradition  of  the  raiders,  were  leading  to  a  good 
1  of  diplomatic  correspondence  between  our  Govem- 
it  and  that  of  England.  But  the  readiness  of  the 
ladian  authorities  to  take  measures  to  deliver  up  the 
nders  and  to  prevent  such  incursions  for  the  future, 
e  great  encouragement  to  the  belief  that  no  serious 
iculty  would  arise. 

here  had  been  another  change  in  the  Cabinet,  in  addi- 
L  to  that  which  occurred  upon  the  resignation  of  Mr. 
It.  Attorney-General  Bates,  on  the  25th  of  Novem 
,  tendered  his  resignation,  to  take  eflTect  on  December 
The  post  was  afterwards  filled  by  the  appointment 
lia  Hon.  James  Speed,  of  Kentucky. 
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The  death  of  Chief-Justice  Taney,  which  occiirred  on 
the  12th  of  October,  bad  left  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the 
most  important  oflSces  in  the  country.  The  office  was 
filled  on  the  6th  day  of  December,  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Chase,  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Congress  met  on  Monday,  the  5th  of  December,  but 
the  President' s  message  was  not  sent  in  till  the  next  day. 
It  was  as  follows : — 

PRESIDENT'S    MESSAGE. 

FiLLOw-OinzsNs  OF  THE  Senate  AND  HoiTSB  OF  Repressntatttzb: 

Again  the  blessings  of  health  and  abnndant  harTests  claim  onr  pro- 
fonndest  gratitude  to  Alraightj  God. 

The  condition  of  onr  foreign  affairs  is  reasonably  satisfactorj. 

Mexico  continues  to  be  a  theatre  of  civil  war.  While  our  political  reli 
tions  with  that  country  have  undergone  no  change,  we  have  at  the  ssm 
time  strictly  maintained  neutrality  between  the  belligerents.  At  the  re- 
quest of  the  States  of  Costa  Rica  and  Nlcaraugua,  a  competent  engines 
has  been  authorized  to  make  a  survey  of  the  River  San  Juan  and  the  port 
of  San  Juan.  It  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  that  the  difficultie» 
which,  for  a  moment,  excited  some  political  apprehension,  and  caused  s 
closing  of  the  interoceanio  transit  route,  have  been  amicably  adjusted, 
and  that  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the  route  will  soon  be  reopened 
with  an  increase  of  capacity  and  adaptation.  We  could  not  exagger 
ate  either  the  commercial  or  the  political  importance  of  that  great  im- 
provement. It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  an  important  South  American 
State  not  to  acknowledge  the  directness,  frankness,  and  cordiality  with 
which  the  States  of  Colombia  have  entered  into  intimate  relations  withthi* 
Government.  A  claims  convention  has  been  constituted  to  complete  the 
unfinished  work  of  the  one  which  closed  its  session  in  1861. 

The  new  liberal  Constitution  of  Venezuela  having  gone  into  effect  with 
the  universal  acquiescence  of  the  people,  the  Government  under  ithtf 
been  recognized,  and  diplomatic  intercourse  with  it  has  been  opened  in  & 
cordial  and  friendly  spirit. 

The  long  deferred  Aves  Island  claim  has  been  satisfactorily  paid  and 
discharged.     Mutual  payments  have  been  made  of  the  claims  awarded  by 
the  late  joint  commission  for  the  settlement  of  claims  between  the  United 
States  and  Peru.     An  earnest  and   cordial  friendship  continues  to  exist 
between  the  two  countries,  and  such  efforts  as  were  in  my  power  hate 
been  used  to  remove  misunderstanding,  and  avert  a  threatened  war  between 
Peru  and  Spain.     Our  relations  are  of  the  most  friendly  nature  witb 
Chili,  the  Argentine  Republic,  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Paraguay,  San  Salva- 
dor, and  Ilayti.     During  the  past  year  no  differences  of  any  kind  hx^ 
arisen  with  any  of  these  republics  •  and  on  the  nther  hand,  tlieir  sypipa 
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with  the  United  States  are  constantly  expressed  with  corditiity  and 
stncss. 

)  claim  arising  from  tlio  seizure^f  the  cargo  of  the  brig  Macedonian, 
!1,  has  been  paid  in  full  by  the  Government  of  Cliili. 
11  war  continues  in  the  Spanish  part  of  San  Domingo,  apparently 
tut  prospect  of  an  early  dose. 

icial  correspondence  has  been  freely  opened  with  Liberia,  and  it 
us  a  pleasing  view  of  social  and  political  progress  in  that  republic. 
iy  be  expected  to  derive  new  vigor  from  American  influence,  im 
id  by  the  rapid  disappearance  of  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
elicit  your  autliority  to  furnish  to  the  republic  a  gunboat,  at  a  mod- 
cost,  to  be  reimbursed  to  the  United  States  by  instalments.  Such  a 
1  is  needed  for  the  safety  of  that  State  against  the  native  African 
,  and  in  Liberian  hands  it  would  be  more  effective  in  arresting  the 
an  slave-trade  than  a  squadron  in  our  own  hands.  The  possession 
le  least  organized  naval  force  would  stimulate  a  generous  ambition 
le  republic,  and  the  confidence  which  we  should  manifest  by  fur- 
ng  it,  W(>i:ld  win  forbearance  and  favor  towards  the  <:ol(»ijy  iVoui  all 
zed  nations. 

e  proposed  overland  telegraph  between  America  and  Europe,  by  the 
of  Behring's  Straits  and  Asiatic  Russia,  which  was  sanctioned  by 
;ress  at  the  last  session,  has  been  undertaken  under  very  favorable 
instances  by  an  association  of  American  citizens,  with  the  cordial 

will  and  support  as  well  of  this  Government  as  of  those  of  Great 

lin  and  Russia.     Assurances  have  been  received  from  most  of  the 

b  American  States  of  their  high  appreciation  of  the  enterprise,  and 

readiness  to  co-operate  in  constructing  lines  tributary  to  that  world- 

'cling  communication. 

learn  with  much  satisfaction  that  the  noble  design  of  a  telegraphic 
nnnication  between  the  eastern  coast  of  America  and  Great  Britain 
l>een  renewed,  with  the  full  expectation  of  its  early  accomplishment, 
i  it  is  hoped  that,  with  the  return  of  domestic  peace,  the  country  will 
>le  to  resume  with  energy  and  advantage  her  former  high  career 
mmerce  and  civilization. 

ir  very  popular  and  estimable  representative  in  Egypt  died  in  April 
An  unpleasant  altercation,  which  arose  between  the  temporary  incum- 
of  the  office  and  the  Government  of  the  Pacha,  resulted  in  a  suspen- 
of  intercourse.  The  evil  was  promptly  corrected  on  the  arrival  of 
ncccssor  in  the  consulate,  and  our  relations  with  E;;:y[>t,  as  well  as 
elfltions  with  the  Barbary  Powers,  are  entirely  satisfactory. 
e  rebellion  which  has  been  so  long  flagrant  in  Oiina,  has  it  last 

suppressed  with  the  co-operating  good  offices  of  this  Government, 
of  the  other  Western  commcrcinl  States.  The  judicial  consular 
dishment  has  become  very  dillicult  and  onerous,  and  it  will  need 
latlve  revision  to  adapt  it  to  the  extension  of  our  commerce,  and 
c  ^noro  intimate  intercourse  which  has  been  instituted  with  the  Go? 
40 


to  believe  that  thcao  proceedings  bave  iDcreasctl  ratbe) 
tho  friendship  of  Jnpnn  towards  tlio  United  States. 

Tho  ports  of  Norfolk,  Fcmondinii,  and  Pensocola  hwt 
proclamation.  It  is  boped  that  foreign  lucrchonta  j 
nhether  it  is  not  safer  and  more  profitable  to  theniselv 
to  the  United  States,  to  resort  to  them  and  other  o 
is  to  pursue,  through  manj  hazards,  and  at  vast  coat,  a 
with  other  ports  which  are  closed,  if  not  b;  actaol  mill 
l«3rt  bj  a  lawful  and  effective  blockade. 

For  iiijself,  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  power  and  doty 
nndor  the  law  of  nations,  lo  eiclndo  enemies  of  the  ho: 
ruylnm  in  the  United  Stntes.  If  Congreiis  sbonld  thinly 
in  soch  cases  lack  the  authority  of  Ian*,  or  ought  to  be 
by  it,  I  recommend  that  provi^on  be  mode  for  effectual 
oigD  slave-trodcra  from  acquiring  domicile  and  facilities 
occnpntion  in  our  country. 

Jt  is  possible  that  if  it  were  a  new  and  open  qnesi 
powers,  with  the  light  they  now  enjoy,  would  not  ooDc 
of  a  naval  belligerent  to  the  insurgents  of  the  United  i 
they  are  and  always  have  been  equally  of  ships  and  of  ] 
Disloyal  emissaries  have  been  neither  less  assidaong  m 
during  the  lost  year  than  they  were  before  that  tim 
under  favor  of  that  privilege,  to  embroil  oor  country  id  f 
dcuro  and  determination  of  the  maritime  States  to  defe 
believed  to  be  as  sincere  as,  and  cannot  be  more  eame: 
Nevertheless,  unforeseen  political  diflicnlties  liave  arii 
Brazilian  and  British  ports,  and  on  the  northern  buond 
States,  which  have  required,  and  are  likely  to  cootini 
practice  of  constant  vigilance  and  a  just  and  conciliatory 
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Shi  Dudce  tb&t  after  the  expiration  of  six  moDtbs,  the  period  pi 
■Hy  ftipiilated  in  the  existing  arrongementa  with  Grcnt  Brii 
Foited  6[nt«a  mnst  hold  themselves  at  liberty  to  inorense  tli( 
■rBumeDt  apon  the  lakes,  if  they  shall  find  that  prococ<!ing  n 
Ths  condition  of  the  border  will  necessarily  coma  into  comiilti 
CMneetion  with  the  question  of  continuing  or  modifying  i.iie  nm 
tnndtfrora  Canada  through  the  United  States,  as  vreil  as  tl 
of  imports,  irtiich  were  temporarily  established  by  tho  Eeciprocityl 
ofOeetfaof  JnDfi,  1804. 

Ideiire,  however,  to  be  understood,  while  making  Uiis  stater 
Ox  coloDLul  authorities  are  not  deemed  to  bo  intentionally  nnJuHl 
WeBdly  towards  the  United  Stntes;  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  i|~ 
nuan  to  expect  that,  with  the  approval  of  the  Imperial  GoveA 
Bkj  will  take  tho  necessary  measures  to  prevent  new  inoiirsi 
tlw  border. 

Tbn  act  paused  at  the  last  session  for  tlie  enconrageraent  of  ir 
hu,  to  far  as  was  possible,  been  put  into  operation. 

It  K«Di9  to  need  amendment  which  will  enable  the  f.flicers  of  tl 
munest  to  prevent  the  practice  of  frauds  ogdnst  the  immigrantl 
oa  tlwir  way  and  on  their  arrival  in  the  ports,  so  as  to  aecur 
'liw  choice  of  avocations  and  places  of  settlement.     A  liberal  dis|l 
t      towards  this  great  national  policy  is  manifested  by  most  of  the  £il 
L      Ststes,  and  ought  to  be  rociprooatod  on  our  part  bj  pvlng  the  in 
Active  national  protection.    I  regard  onr  immigrants  ns  one  of 
■P<1  replenishing  streams  which  are  appointed  by  Prijvidenee 
*•  ravages  of  internal  war  and  its  wastes  of  national  strenA 
Mtllh.    All  that  is  necessary  is  to  secure  tho  flow  of  that  stroaiB 
ftttot  fldoeas,  and  to  that  end  the  Government  must  in  eve 
tiunifest  that  it  neither  needs  nor  designs  to  impose  involuntary  n 
■Wricenpon  those  who  come  from  other  lands  to  cast  their  lot  in 

The  financial  affairs  of  the  Government  have  been  bucccssfully  I 
■Mered  dnring  the  last  year. 

■Thb  legislation  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  has  bcneScioIty 
^revenue.     Although  sntBcient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  t 
•«  fiill  effect  of  several  of  the  provisions  of  the  acta  of  Congress  ii 
■woaaed  taxation,  tho  receipts  during  tho  year,  from  all  sour 
■^  of  warrants  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tronsury,  ineliidiiH 
■d  the  balance  in  the  treasury  on  tho  first  day  of  Juiy,  19BM 
ll,tM,f9e,[>07  S2,  lAid  tho  aggregate  disbursements  u;>on  tl 
•m  11,398,066,101  89,  leaving  a  bahmco  in  the  treasury, 
■Brants,  of  $90,780,606  78.     Deduct  from  these  amounts  tl 
t'  fteprincipal  of  the  public  debt  redeemed,  and  the  amount 
.  Jibstitntion  therefor,  and  the  actual  cash  operations  of  the  tresi^itrl 
'  Ifeewpt^  tB84,076,(t4fl  77,  disbnrseraents,  (806,234,087  SS,  w 
rii^  balance  in  tho  treasury  of  $1B,842,668  71.     Of  the  reocipl 
rert  derived  from  cnstoms,  (102,310,162  99;  from  lands,  (S88 
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from  direct  taxes,  $475,648  96;  from  internal  revenues,  $109,741,134  10; 
from  TiiiscellaneoTis  sources,  $47,511,448  10;  and  from  loans  applied  to 
actual  expenditures,  inclading  former  balance,  $623,443,929  13.  TJiere 
were  disbursed,  for  the  civil  service,  $27,505,599  46 ;  for  pensions  and 
Indians,  $7,517,930  97;  for  the  War  Department,  $60,791,843  97;  for  tin 
Navy  Department,  $85,733,292  97;  for  interest  of  the  public  debt, 
$53,685,421  69.  Making  an  aggregate  of  $865,234,087  86,  and  lea\ii}g  a 
balance  in  the  treasury  of  $18,842,558  71,  as  before  stated.    ' 

For  the  actual  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  first  quarter,  and  the 
estimated  receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  three  remaining  quarters  of 
the  current  fiscal  year,  and  the  general  operations  of  the  Treasoir  in 
detail,  I  refer  you  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.    I  con- 
cur witli  him  in  the  opinion  that  the  proportion  of  the  moneys  required  to 
meet  the  expenses  consequent  upon  the  war  derived  from  taxotion  sbouU 
be  still  further  increased;  and  I  earnestly  invite  your  attention  to  tbii 
subject,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  such  additional  legislation  as  shall 
be  required  to  meet  the  just  expectations  of  the  Secretary.    The  public 
debt  on  the  1st  day  of  July  last,  as  appears  by  the  books  of  the  Treafurr, 
amounted  to  one  billion  seven  hundred  and  forty  million  six  hundred  and 
ninety  thousand  four  hundred  and  eighty-nine  dollars  and  forty-nioe  oentib 
Probably,  should  tlie  war  continue  for  another  year,  that  amount  mar  be 
increased  by  not  far  from  five  hundred  millions.    Held  as  it  is,  for  the 
most  part,  by  our  own  people,  it  has  become   a  substantial  branch  of 
national  though  private  property.    For  obvious  reasons,  the  more  nearly 
this  property  can  be  distributed  among  all  the  people,  the  better.   To 
favor  sucli  general  distribution,  greater  inducements  to  become  owners, 
perhaps,  might  with  good  eflect  and  without  injury,  be  presented  to  persons 
of  limited  means.     With  this  view,  I  suggest  whetlier  it  miffht  not  be 
both  expedient  and  competent  for  Congress  to  provide  that  a  limite*! 
amount  of  some  future  issue  of  public  securities  might  bo  held,  by  any 
hona-Jiile  purchaser,  exempt  from  taxation  and   from  seizure  for  debt, 
under  such  restrictions  and  limitations  as  might  be  necessary  to  paard 
against  abuse  of  so  important  a  privilege.     This  would  enable  prudeni 
persons  to  set  aside  a  small  annuity  against  a  possible  day  of  want 
Privileges  like  these  would  render  the  possession  of  such  securities  to  tbe 
amount  limited  most  desirable  to  any  person  of  small  means  who  mv^\i^ 
be  able  to  save  enough  for  the  purpose.     The  great  advantage  of  citizens 
being  creditors  as  well  as  debtors  with  relation  to  the  public  dtbt  is 
obvious.     Men  readily  perceive  that  they  cannot  be  much  opj^ressed  by  a 
debt  which  they  owe  to  themselves.    The  public  debt  on  the  1st  day  of  Jul) 
last,  although  somewhat  exceeding  the  estimate  of  the  Secretary  of  tbe 
Treasury  made  to  Conj^ress  at  the  commencement  of  last  session,  faL's 
short  of  the  estimate  of  that  oflicer  made  in  the  preceding  December  as  to 
its   probable   amount   at   the   beginning   of  this  year,   by   the  sum  of 
$3,995,079  33.     This  fact  exhibits  a  satisfactory  condition  and  condictof 
the  operations  of  the  Treasury. 
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The  natioiuil  banking  system  is  proving  to  be  acceptable  to  capitalists 
and  to  the  people.  On  the  25th  day  of  November,  five  hundred  and 
eighty-four  national  banks  liad  been  organized,  a  considerable  number  of 
which  were  conversions  from  State  banks.  Changes  from  the  State  sys- 
tem to  the  national  system  are  rapidly  taking  place,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
very  soon  there  will  be  in  the  United  States  no  banks  of  issue  not  author- 
ized by  Congress,  and  no  bank-note  circulation  not  secured  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Tliat  the  Government  and  the  people  will  derive  general  ben- 
efit from  this  change  in  tlie  banking  system  of  the  country  can  hardly  be 
questioned.  The  national  system  will  create  a  reliable  and  permanent 
inflaence  in  support  of  the  national  credit,  a.id  protect  the  people  against 
looses  in  the  use  of  paper  money.  Whether  or  not  any  further  legislation 
ii  advisable  for  the  suppression  of  State  bank  ismies,  it  will  be  for  Congress 
to  determine.  It  seems  quite  clear  that  the  Treasury  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily conducted^  unless  the  Government  can  exercise  a  rcstra-  ling  power 
over  the  bank-note  circulation  of  the  country. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  tlie  accompanying  documents 
will  detail  the  campaigns  of  the  armies  in  the  field  since  the  date  of  tbo  last 
annual  message,  and  also  the  operations  of  the  several  administrative 
bureaux  of  the  War  Department  during  the  last  year.  It  will  also  specify 
the  measures  deemed  essential  for  the  national  defence,  and  to  keep  up  and 
supply  the  requisite  military  force.  The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
presents  a  comprehensive  and  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  affairs  of  that  de- 
partment and  of  the  naval  service.  It  is  a  subject  of  congratulation  and 
laudable  pride  to  our  countrymen  that  a  navy  of  such  proportions  has 
been  organized  in  so  brief  a  period,  and  conducted  with  so  much  efficiency 
and  success.  The  general  exhibit  of  the  navy,  including  vessels  under 
eonstruction  on  the  Ist  of  December,  1864,  shows  a  total  of  671  vessels, 
carrying  4,610  guns,  and  510,396  tons,  being  an  actual  increase  during 
the  year,  over  and  above  all  losses  by  sliipwreck  or  in  battle,  of  83  ves- 
sels, 167  guns,  and  42,427  tons.  The  total  number  of  men  at  this  time  in 
the  naval  service,  including  officers,  is  about  51,000.  There  have  been 
captured  by  the  navy  during  the  year  324  vessels,  and  the  whole  number 
ef  naval  captures  since  hostilities  commenced  is  1,379,  of  which  207  are 
steamers.  The  gross  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  condemned  prize 
property  thus  far  reported  amounts  to  $14,396,250  51.  A  large  amount 
of  such  proceeds  is  still  under  adjudication,  and  yet  to  be  reported.  The 
total  expenditures  of  tlie  Navy  De])artment,  of  every  description,  including 
the  cost  of  the  immense  squadrons  that  have  been  called  into  existence 
from  the  4th  of*  March,  1801,  to  the  1st  of  November,  1864,  are 
$289,647,262  35.  Your  favorable  consideration  is  invited  to  the  various 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  especially  in  regard  to  a 
oavy-yard  and  suitable  establishment  for  the  construction  and  repair  of 
iron  vessels  and  the  machinery  and  armature  of  our  ships,  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  in  my  last  annual  message. 

Your  attention  is  dso  invited  to  the  views  expressed  in  the  report  in 
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"elation  to  the  ]ogi»lation  of  Gongross,  at  its  last  sesnon,  in  ref  pea  to 
prLso  ou  onr  inland  waters.  / 

I  cordially  concnr  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Seoretarj  as  to  tbt 
propriety  of  creating  the  new  rank  of  vice-admiral  in  our  naval  service. 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  report  of  the  Postmaster-General  for* 
detailed  account  of  the  operations  and  financial  condition  of  the  F(Mt- 
Office  Department. 

The  postal  revenues  for  the  year  ending  June  80,  18G4,  amounted  to 
(12,468,253  78,  and  the  expenditures  to  $12,644,786  20;  the  excess  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  being  $206,652  42. 

The  views  presented  by  the  Postmaster-General  on  the  subject  of 
special  grants  by  the  Government,  in  aid  of  the  establishment  of  net 
lines  ot  ocean  mail  sieanJShips,  and  the  policy  he  recommends  for  the 
development  of  increased  commercial  intercourse  with  adjacent  and 
neighboring  countries,  should  receive  the  careful  consideration  of  Coo- 
gross. 

It  is  of  noteworthy  interest,  that  the  steady  expansion  of  population, 
improvement,  and  govermentol  institutions  over  the  new  and  unoccnpied 
portions  of  our  country,  has  scarcely  been  checked,**  much  less  impeded 
or  destroyed  by  our  great  civil  war,  which  at  first  glance  would  seem  to 
have  absorbed  almost  the  entire  energies  of  the  nation. 

The  organization  and  admission  of  the  State  of  Nevada  has  been  com- 
pleted in  conformity  with  law,  and*  thus  our  excellent  system  is  finnlj 
established  in  the  mountains  which  once  seemed  a  barren  and  uninhabita- 
ble waste  between  the  Atlantic  States  and  those  which  have  grown  np 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  Territories  of  the  Union  are  generally  in  a  condition  of  prosperity 
end  rapid  growth.  Idaho  and  Montana,  by  reason  of  their  great  distanc^J 
and  tho  interruption  of  communication  with  them  by  Indian  hostilities 
have  been  only  ]jartially  organized  ;  but  it  is  understood  that  these  Jiffi- 
culties  are  about  to  disappear,  which  will  permit  their  Governments  lik* 
those  of  the  others  to  go  into  speedy  and  full  operation. 

As  intimately  connected  with  and  promotive  of  this  material  growth  of 
tho  nation,  I  ask  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  valuable  information 
and  important  recommendations  relating  to  the  public  lands,  Indian  alTairf, 
tho  Pacific  Railroads,  and  mineral  discoveries  contained  in  the  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  which  is  herewith  transmitted,  and  whicli 
report  also  embraces  the  subjects  of  patont,s,  pensions,  and  otlicr  topics  of 
public  interest  pertaining  to  his  department.  The  quantity  of  public  land 
disposed  of  during  the  five  quarters  ending  on  the  thirtieth  of  Septcnikr 
last,  was  4,221,342  acres,  of  which  1,538,614  acres  were  entered  under 
the  homestead  law.  The  remainder  was  located  with  military  land  war- 
rants,  agricultural  scrip  certified  to  States  for  railroads,  and  sold  io^ 
cash.  The  cash  received  from  sales  and  location  fees  was  $1,019,446. 
The  income  from  sales  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1864, 
was  $078,007  21,   against  1130,077  95   received    during    the  preceding 
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»ur.  The  agg^regate  number  of  acres  sorreyed  during  the  year  has  l>e€L 
[ual  to  the  quantity  disposed  o^  and  there  is  open  to  settlement  about 
18,000,000  acres  of  surveyed  land. 

The  great  enterprise  of  connecting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Pacific 
latee  by  railways  and  telegraph  lines  has  been  entered  upon  with  a 
gor  that  gives  assurance  of  success,  notwithstanding  the  embarrass- 
ents  arising  from  the  prevailing  high  prices  of  materials  and  labor, 
he  route  of  the  main  line  of  the  road  has  been  definitely  located 
r  one  hundred  miles  westward  from  the  central  point  at  Omaha  City, 
ebiBska,  and  a  preliminary  location  of  the  Pacific  Railroad  of  Cblifor- 
A  has  been  made  from  Sacramento,  eastward,  to  the  great  bend  of 
!acker  River,  in  Nevada.  Numerous  discoveries  of  gold,  silver,  and 
nnabar  mines  have  been  added  to  the  many  heretofore  known,  and  the 
mntry  occupied  by  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
ibordinate  ranges  now  teems  with  enterprising  lalK>r  which  is  richly 
ixnunerative.  It  is  believed  that  the  product  of  the  mines  of  precious 
etals  in  that  region  has  during  the  year  reached,  if  not  exceeded, 
100,000,000  in  value. 

It  was  recommended  in  my  last  annual  message  that  our  Indian 
rstem  be  remodelled.  Congress  at  its  last  session,  acting  upon  the 
^commendation,  did  provide  for  reorganizing  the  system  m  California, 
nd  it  is  believed  that,  under  the  present  organization,  the  management 
f  the  Indians  there  will  be  attended  with  reasonable  success.  Much  yet 
smains  to  \)e  done  to  provide  for  the  proper  government  of  the  Indians 
1  other  parts  of  the  country,  to  render  it  secure  for  the  advancing  settler 
nd  to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  the  nation.  Tlie  Secretary  reiterates 
lis  recommendations,  and  to  them  the  attention  of  Congress  is  invited. 

The  liberal  provisions  made  by  Congi*ess  for  paj-ing  pensions  to  invalid 
oldicrs  and  sailors  of  the  Republic,  and  to  the  widows,  orphans,  and 
lependent  mothers  of  "those  who  have  fallen  in  battle,  or  died  of  disease 
ontracted,  or  of  wounds  received  in  the  service  of  their  country,  have 
>een  diligently  administered. 

There  have  been  added  to  the  pension-rolls,  during  the  year  ending 
he  80th  day  of  June  last,  the  names  cf  16,770  invalid  soldiers,  and  of 
YTl  disabled  seamen ;  making  the  present  number  of  army  invalid  pen- 
joners  22,767,  and  of  the  navy  invalid  pensioners,  712.  Of  widows, 
orphans,  and  mothers,  22,198  have  been  placed  on  the  army  pension-rolls, 
ind  248  on  the  navy  rolls.  The  present  number  of  army  pensioners  of 
ihis  class  is  25,443,  and  of  the  nav}'  pensioocrs,  703.  At  the  beginning 
if  the  year  the  numlxjr  of  Revolutionary  pensioners  was  1,430;  only 
:welTe  of  them  were  soldiers,  of  whom  seven  have  since  died.  The 
«mainder  are  those  who  under  the  law  receive  pensions  because  of  relo- 
ionship  to  Revolutionary  soldiers. 

During  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1864,  $4,504,616.92  have 
t>een  paid  to  pensioners  of  all  classes. 

I  cheerftilly  commend  to  your  continued  patronage  the  benevolent 
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icstitatioK.s  of  the  District  of  Golambia,  whicli  have  hitherto  been  eiU^ 
lislied  or  fostered  by  Congress,  and  respoctfullj  refer  for  information  con- 
cerning  them,  and  in  relation  to  the  Washington  Aqueduct,  the  Capito?, 
and  other  matters  of  local  interest,  to  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

The  Agricultural  Department,  under  the  supervisicn  of  its  present 
energetic  and  faithful  head,  is  rapidly  commending  itself  to  the  great  and 
vital  interest  it  was  created  to  advance.  It  is  peculiarly  the  people^i 
department,  in  which  they  feel  more  directly  concerned  than  in  any  other. 
I  commend  it  to  the  continued  attention  and  fostering  care  of  CongroM. 

The  war  continues.  Since  the  last  annual  message,  all  the  important' 
lines  and  positions  then  occupied  by  our  forces  have  been  maintained,  and 
our  armies  have  steadily  advanced,  thus  liberating  the  regions  letl  in  the 
rear ;  so  that  Missouri,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  ]>art8  of  other  States 
have  again  produced  reasonably  fair  crops. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  military  operations  of  the  jearii 
General  Sherman's  attempted  march  of  three  hundred  miles,  directlj 
through  an  insurgent  region.  It  tends  to  show  a  great  increase  of  onr 
relative  strength,  that  our  General-in-Chief  should  fcol  able  to  confront 
and  hold  in  chock  every  active  force  of  the  enemy,  and  yet  to  detach  a 
well-appointed  large  army  to  move  on  such  an  expedition.  The  resolt 
not  yet  being  known,  conjecture  in  regard  to  it  cannot  hero  be  indolgei 

Important  movements  have  also  occurred  during  the  year,  to  tho  effoct 
of  moulding  society  for  durability  in  the  Union.  Although  short  of  com- 
plete success,  it  is  much  in  the  right  direction  that  12,000  citizens  ineadi 
of  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Louisiana  have  organized  loyal  State  Govern- 
ments, with  free  constitntions,  and  are  earnestly  struggling  to  maintain  aod 
administer  them. 

Tho  movements  in  the  same  direction,  more  extensive  though  Iws 
definite,  in  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  should  not  be  overlookoi 

]5ut  Maryland  presents  tho  example  of  complete  success.  Maryland  is 
secure  to  liberty  and  Union  for  all  the  future.  The  genius  of  rebellion 
will  no  more  claim  Maryland.  Like  another  foul  spirit,  being  driven  oot, 
It  may  seek  to  tear  her,  but  it  will  woo  her  no  more. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  a  proposed  amendment  of  the  Constitn- 
lion,  abolishing  slavery  throughout  the  United  States,  passed  the  Senate, 
but  failed  for  lack  of  the  requisite  two-thirds  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Although  the  present  is  the  same  Congress,  and  nearly  the 
same  members,  and  without  questioning  the  wisdom  or  patriotism  of  those 
who  stood  in  opposition,  I  venture  to  reconmiend  the  reconsideration  an<l 
passage  of  the  measure  at  the  i)resent  session.  Of  course  the  abstract  ques- 
tion is  not  changed,  but  an  intervening  election  shows  almost  certainly  thai 
the  next  Congress  will  pass  the  measure,  if  this  does  not.  Ilenco  therein 
only  a  (juestion  of  time  as  to  when  the  proposed  amendment  will  go  to  the 
States  for  their  action,  and  jis  it  is  to  go  at  all  events,  may  wo  not  agree 
that  tiie  sooner  the  better?  It  is  not  claimed  that  the  election  has  im- 
posed a  duty  on  members  to  change  their  views  or  their  votes  any  farther 
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than  as  an  additional  element  to  be  considered.  Their  judgment  roaj  be 
tfTected  by  it.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  people  now  for  the  first  time  heard 
apon  the  question.  In  a  great  national  crisis  like  ours,  unanimity  of 
action  among  those  seeking  a  connuon  end  is  very  desirable — almost 
Indispensable;  and  yet  no  approach  to  such  unanimity  is  attainable  unless 
■ome  deference  shall  be  paid  to  the  will  of  the  minority.  In  this  case  the 
common  end  is  the  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  among  the  means  to 
secure  that  end,  such  will,  through  the  election,  is  most  clearly  declared 
in  favor  of  such  constitutional  amendment.  The  most  reliable  indication 
of  public  purpose  in  this  country  is  derived  through  our  popular  elections. 
Judging  by  the  recent  canvass  and  its  results,  the  purpose  of  the  people 
within  the  loyal  States  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Union  was  never 
more  tinn  nor  more  nearly  unanimous  than  now.  The  extraordinary  calm- 
ness and  good  order  with  which  the  millions  of  voters  met  and  mingled 
at  the  polls,  give  strong  assurance  of  this.  Not  only  all  those  >vho  sup- 
ported the  Union  ticket  (so  called),  but  a  great  majority  of  the  opposing 
party  also,  may  be  fairly  clahned  to  entertain  and  to  be  actuated  by  the  same 
purpose.  It  is  an  nnnnsworablo  argument  to  this  elTect  that  no  candidate 
for  any  office  whatever,  high  or  low,  has  venture<l  to  seek  votes  on  the 
avowal  that  he  was  for  giving  up  the  Union.  There  has  been  much  im- 
pugning of  motives,  and  much  heated  controversy  as  to  the  proper  means 
and  best  mode  of  advancing  the  Union  cause ;  but  in  the  distinct  issue  of 
Union  or  no  Union,  the  politicians  have  shown  their  instinctive  knowledge 
that  there  is  no  diversity  among  the  people.  In  affording  tlie  peo]ile  the 
Cuir  opportunity  of  showing  one  to  another,  and  to  the  world,  this  firm- 
ness and  unanimity  of  ])urpose,  the  election  has  been  of  vast  value  to  the 
national  cautsc.  The  election  has  exhibited  another  fact,  not  less  valuable 
to  be  known — the  fact  that  we  do  not  approach  exhaustion  in  the  most 
important  branch  of  the  national  resources — that  of  living  men.  While  it  is 
melancholy  tu  reflect  that  the  war  has  filled  so  many  graves,  and  caused 
mourning  to  so  many  hearts,  it  is  some  relief  to  know  that,  compared  with 
the  surviving,  the  fallen  have  been  so  few.  TVliile  corps  and  divisions  and 
regiments  have  formed  and  fought  and  dwindled  and  gone  out  of  exist 
ence,  a  great  mtyority  of  the  men  who  composed  them  are  still  living. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  naval  service.  The  election  returns  prove  this. 
80  many  voters  could  not  else  be  found.  The  States  regularly  holding 
elections,  both  now  and  four  years  ago— to  wit:  California,  Connecti- 
eut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Maryland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  New  IIami)shire,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin — cast  3,982,011  votes  now,  against  3,870,222  cast 
then;  showing  an  aggregate  now  of  3,982,011,  to  which  is  to  be  added 
88,762  cast  now  in  the  new  States  of  Kansas  and  Nevada,  which  States 
did  not  vote  in  1860;  thus  swelling  the  aggregate  to  4,015,773,  and  the 
net  increase,  during  the  three  years  and  a  half  of  war,  to  145,551.  A  table 
is  appended,  showing  particulars.    To  this  again  slionld  be  added  the 
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Dnmben  of  all  Boldi«n  in  the  field  bekmging  to  MewnAhneetti,  BbO^ 
laUmd,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Indiana,  Ulinoia,  and  OalifoniSai  irhe  '^ 
the  laws  of  those  States  oould  not  vote  away  from  their  hioiesi,  and  wld^^ 
nomber  cannot  be  less  than  00,000«    Nor  yet  is  this  alL    The  nimber  i^ 
organixed  Territories  is  triple  now  what  it  was  four  years  ago^  wMV^ 
thoosands,  white  and  black,  join  as  as  the  notional  anna  press  bask  th^ 
Insurgent  lines.  So  much  is  shown  afSrmatiTely  and  negativdy  by  the  elie- 
tion.  It  is  not  material  to  inquire  how  the  increase  has  been  produced,  ort(^ 
show  that  it  would  have  been  greater  but  for  the  war,  which  la  probsl^f^ 
true.    The  important  fact  remains  demonstrated  that  we  have  mora 
now  than  we  had  when  the  war  began;  that  we  are  not  eihansted^ 
in  process  of  exhaustion ;  that  we  are  gaining  strength,  and  may,  if 
be,  maintain  the  contest  indefinitely*    This  as  to  men. 

CoxPABAirnB  ToTii  1860  An  1864. 

laeoL  Mi. 

Kentucky 148,816  91,300 

Maine 97,918  115,141 

Maryland 9J,60«  T!,700 

Masaachusotts 169,533  176,40! 

Michigan 164,7^7  162,411 

Minnesota 34,799  41;534 

Missouri f 166,638  •90^00^ 

New  Hampshire 66,953  ^\)X. 

New  Jersey 121,126  111,68^ 

New  York 675,156  730,661 

Ohio 442,441  4W,74& 

Oregon 14,410  \  14,41» 

Pennsylvania 476,442  572,697 

Rhode  Island 19,931  22.1flr 

Vermont 42,844  55,811 

West  Virginia 46,195  33,814 

Wisconsin 152,180  14S,513 

Total 3,870,222  3,982,011 

Kansas 1 7,234 

Nevada 16,628  3V'« 

Total 4.016'IW 

Material  resources  are  now  moro  complete  and  abundant  than  eter. 
The  national  resources,  then,  are  unexhausted,  and,  as  we  believe,  inex- 
haustible. The  public  purpose  to  re-establish  and  maintain  the  national 
authority  is  unchanged,  and,  as  we  believe,  unchangeable.  The  manner 
of  continuing  the  effort  remains  to  choose.  On  careful  conaderation  of 
all  the  evidence  accessible,  it  Bcoms  to  me  that  no  attempt  at  negotiatioB 
with  the  insurgent  leader  could  result  in  any  goo<l.  He  would  acceptor 
nothing  short  of  the  severance  of  the  Union.  Ilis  declarations  to  tlni 
effect  are  explicit  and  oft  repeated.  He  docs  not  attempt  to  deceive  n*. 
Ue  affords  us  no  excuse  to  deceive  oui^selves.   We  cannot  voluntarily  jitW 

*  Nearly.  f  Estimated 
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it  Between  him  and  ns  the  issno  is  distinct,  simple,  and  inflexible.  It 
is  an  issue  which  can  only  be  tried  by  war,  and  decided  by  victory.  If 
we  yield,  we  are  beaten.  If  the  Southern  people  fail  him,  he  is  beaten. 
Either  way  it  would  be  the  victory  and  defeat  following  war.  Wliat  is 
true,  however,  of  him  who  heads  the  insurgent  cause,  is  not  necessarily 
true  of  those  who  follow.  Although  ho  cannot  reaccept  tlie  Union,  they 
can.  Some  of  them  we  know  already  desire  peace  and  reunion.  The 
number  of  such  may  increase.  They  can  at  any  moment  have  peace 
simply  by  laying  down  their  arms  and  submitting  to  the  national 
authority  under  the  Constitution.  After  so  much  the  Government  could 
not,  if  it  would,  maintain  war  against  them.  The  loyal  people  would  not 
sustain  or  allow  it.  If  questions  should  remain,  we  would  ac^just  them  by 
the  peaceful  means  of  legislation,  conference,  courts,  and  votes,  operating 
only  in  constitutional  and  lawful  channels.  Some  certain  and  other  pos- 
sible questions  «re,  and  world  be  beyond  th')  executive  power  to  adjust — 
as,  for  instance,  the  l  .^mission  of  members  into  Congress,  and  whatever 
might  require  the  appropriation  of  money.  The  executive  power  itself 
would  be  greatly  diminished  by  the  cessation  of  actual  war.  Pardons  and 
remissions  of  forfeiture,  however,  would  still  be  within  the  executive  con- 
trol. In  what  spirit  and  temper  this  control  would  be  exercised,  can  bo 
fairly  judged  of  by  tlie  past.  A  year  ago  general  pardon  and  amnesty, 
upon  specified  terms,  were  offered  to  all  except  certain  designated  classes, 
and  it  was  at  the  same  time  made  known  that  the  excepted  classes  were 
ttill  within  contemplation  of  special  clemency.  During  the  year  many 
availed  tJiemselves  of  the  general  provision,  and  many  more  would,  only 
that  the  signs  of  bad  faith  in  some  led  to  such  precautionary  measures  as 
rendered  the  practical  process  less  easy  and  certain.  During  the  same 
time,  also,  special  pardons  have  been  granted  to  individuals  of  excepted 
cla&^s,  and  no  voluntary  application  has  been  denied. 

Thus  practically  the  door  has  been  for  a  full  year  open  to  all,  except 
such  as  were  not  in  condition  to  make  free  choice — that  is  such  as  were  in 
custody  or  under  constraint.  It  is  still  so  open  to  all;  but  the  time  may 
come,  probably  will  come,  when  public  duty  shall  demand  that  it  be  closed, 
and  that  in  lieu  more  vigorous  measures  than  heretofore  shall  be  adopted. 

In  presenting  the  abandonment  of  armed  resistance  to  the  national  au- 
thority on  the  part  of  the  insurgents  as  the  only  indispensable  condition 
to  ending  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  I  retract  nothing 
heretofore  said  as  to  slavery.  I  repeat  the  declaration  made  a  year  ago, 
that  while  I  remain  in  my  present  position  I  shall  not  attempt  to  re- 
tract or  modify  the  Emancipation  Proclamation.  Nor  shall  I  return  to 
slavery  any  person  who  is  free  by  the  terms  of  that  proclamation  or  by 
any  of  the  acts  of  Congress. 

If  the  people  should,  by  whatever  mode  or  means,  make  it  an  executive 
duty  to  re-enslave  such  persons,  another,  and  not  I,  nmst  be  iheir  instru 
ment  to  perform  it. 

In  stating  a  single  condition  of  peace,  I  mean  simply  to  say,  that  the 
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war  will  coase  on  the  part  of  the  Government  whenever  it  shall  have 
(eased  on  the  part  of  those  who  began  it. 

(Signed)  Abbahast  Lixcolst. 

But  little  business  of  importance  was  transacted  in  Con- 
gress before  the  holidays.  The  question  of  the  admission 
of  senators  and  representatives  from  Louisiana  made  its 
appearance  at  once,  but  the  credentials  of  the  applicants 
for  admission  were  referred  to  appropriate  committees,  and 
no  other  action  was  taken  on  them. 

On  the  12th  of  December  the  House  passed  a  resolution 
requesting  the  President  to  give  notice  of  the  intention  of 
the  Government  to  terminate  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  be- 
tween this  country  and  Canada.  A  resolution  to  the  same 
effect,  but  differing  in  words,  was  reported  in  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sumner,  but  no  action  was  taken  on  it  until  Con- 
gress reassembled  after  the  holidays. 

We  may  mention  also  the  attack  made  upon  the  Ad- 
ministration by  Mr.  H.  Winter  Davis,  on  the  15th  of 
December,  for  its  course  in  relation  to  Mexico,  by  offering, 
as  Chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
following  resolution  :  — 

Rcitohed^  That  Congress  lias  a  constitutional  right  to  an  authoritative 
voice  in  declaring  and  presoi*il»ing  tlie  foreign  policy  of  tl]c  United  States, 
as  well  in  the  recognition  of  new  powers  as  in  other  matters,  and  it  is  the 
constitutional  duty  of  tlie  President  to  respect  that  policy,  not  less  in 
diplomatic  relations  than  in  the  use  of  the  national  forces  when  author- 
ized hy  law,  and  the  propriety  of  any  declaration  of  foreign  policy  by 
Congress  is  sufficiently  proved  hy  the  vote  which  pronounces  it;  and  such 
proposition,  while  pending  and  undetermined,  is  not  a  fit  topic  of  diplo- 
matic explanation  with  any  foreign  power. 

The  House  laid  the  resolution  on  the  table  by  a  vote  of 
sixty-nine  to  sixty-three,  whereupon  Mr.  Davis  request^ 
to  be  excused  from  further  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  ;  his  request,  was  granted  accordingly. 

Five  days  later,  however,  Mr.  Davis  renewed  the  attack, 
offering  the  same  resolution,  and  this  time  with  better  suc- 
cess. The  first  branch  of  the  resolution  was  adopted  by 
a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to  eight,  and  the 
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second  by  a  vote  of  sixty-eight  to  fifty-eight.  No  furthei 
action  was  taken  hy  Congress  in  the  matter,  nor  was  it 
over  pnl)Iicly  referred  to  by  the  President. 

Congress  adjourned  on  the  23d  of  December  for  the 
holidays.  Tlie  Presidential  reception  on  New  Year's  day 
was  the  occasion  of  a  remarkable  spectacle  for  Washing- 
ton, in  the  appearance  of  the  colored  people  at  the  Wliite 
House.  Th(;y  waited  around  the  doors  till  the  crowd  of 
white  visitors  diminished,  when  they  made  bold  to  enter 
the  hall.  Some  of  them  were  richly  dressed,  while  others 
wore  the  garb  of  poverty ;  but  alike  intent  on  seeing  the 
man  who  had  set  their  nation  free,  they  pressed  forw^ard, 
though  with  hesitation,  into  the  presence  of  the  President. 
Says  an  eye-witness — 

For  nearly  two  hours  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  sliakiug  the  hands  of  the 
"sovereigns,"  and  had  become  excessively  weary,  and  his  grasp  became 
languid ;  but  here  his  nerves  rallied  at  the  unwonted  sight,  and  ho  wel- 
comed this  motley  crowd  with  a  heartiness  that  made  them  wild  with  ex- 
seeding  joy.  They  laughed  and  wept,  and  wept  and  laughed,  exclaiming, 
through  their  blinding  tears,  "God  bless  you  I"  "God  bless  Abraham 
Lincoln  I"     "God  bress  Massa  Linkum !" 

The  proceedings  pending  before  the  Canadian  court, 
when  Congress  met,  for  the  extradition  of  the  St.  Albans 
raiders,  were  brought  to  an  unexpected  termination  on  the 
13th  of  December,  by  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Coursol, 
by  whom  the  case  was  heard,  discharging  the  accused 
from  custody  on  the  alleged  ground  of  want  of  jurisdic- 
tion. Not  only  were  these  men  thus  discharged,  but 
the  money  which  they  had  stolen  from  the  banks  was 
given  up  to  them,  under  circumstances  which  cast 
great  suspicion  upon  prominent  members  of  the  Cana 
dian  Government.  This  result  caused  the  most  intense 
indignation  throughout  the  States.  General  Dix,  com- 
manding the  Eastern  Department,  immediately  issued 
an  order  referring  to  it,  and  directing  all  military  com- 
manders on  tlie  frontiers,  in  case  of  any  future  raids,  to 
shoot  down  the  perpetrators;  **or,  if  it  be  necessary, 
with  a  view  to  their  capture,  to  cross  the  boundary 
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between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  said  oommaiidertf 
are  hereby  directed  to  pursue  them  wherever  they  ma^ 
find  refage,  and  if  captored,  they  are  under  no  iiiiuiii^ 
stances  to  be  surrendered,"  &c.,  Ac  This  part  of  th^ 
order  was,  however,  at  once  disapproyed  by  the  Ad-  J 
ministration,  and  General  Diz  aocordin^y  modified  U^ 
order  so  as  to  require  that,  before  crossing  the  fton^. 
tier,  military  commanders  should  repc»t  to  him  foiH 
orders. 

The  prompt  action  of  the  Canadian  Gtovemment,  whicliH 
at  once  caused  the  rearrest  of  such  of  the  raiders  a^ 
had  not  made  their  escape,  and  gave  a  cordial  assistaoo* 
CO  the  new  proceedings  which  were  b^^n  with  a  Tiew^ 
to  their  extradition,  tended  somewhat  to  allay  puUie 
feeling.     But  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  take  Bome 
measures  of  precaution  along  the  frontier,  and  accord- 
ingly on  the  17th  of  December  an  order  was  issued  thit 
no  person  should  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United  States 
from  a  foreign  country  without  a  x^tssport,  except  immi- 
grants coming  directly  in  by  sea.    This  order  was  niade 
with  especial  reference  to  those  coming  into  the  United 
States  from  the  British  Provinces,  and  the  people  of 
Canada  were  excessively  indignant  at  it,  but  found  no 
remedy.  • 

Military  affairs  during  this  month  made  good  progress. 
The  call  which  had  been  made  in  July  for  five  hundred 
thousand  men,  although  it  produced  a  good  number  of  re- 
cruits, so  that  military  operations  had  not  suffered  for  lack 
of  re-enforcements,  yet  had  been  in  great  measure  filled 
by  giving  credits  for  men  already  put  into  the  army  or 
the  navy.  Accordingly,  on  the  19th  of  December,  the 
President  issued  the  following  proclamation  calling  f(V 
two  hundred  thousand  more  men : — 

PROCLAMATION. 

Whebbas,  by  tho  act  approved  July  4,  1864,  entitled  "  An  aot  fa^ 
tber  to  regulate  and  provide  for  the  enrolling  and  calling  ont  of  tbe 
national  forces  and  for  other  purposes,"  it  is  provided  that  the  PresJdenl 
of  the  United  States  may,  ct  his  discretion,  at  any  time  hereafter,  ctllftr 
any  number  of  men  as  volunteers  for  the  respec^ve  terms  of  one,  two,  ^ 
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•eo  yoars  of  military  service ;  and  that  in  case  the  quota  or  any  part 
^^eof  of  any  town,  township,  ward  of  a  city,  precinct,  or  election  district, 
oF  a  coanty  not  so  subdivided,  shall  not  be  filled  within  the  space  of 
y  days  after  such  call,  the  President  shall  immediately  order  a  draft 

ono  year  to  fill  such  quota,  or  any  part  thereof  which  may  be  nn- 
2d  ;  and  whereas  by  the  credits  allowed  in  accordance  with  act  of  Con- 
98  on  the  call  for  five  hundred  thousand  men  made  July  IR,  1864, 
I  number  of  men  to  be  obtained  was  reduced  to  two  hundred  and 
lity  thousand ;  and  whereas  the  operations  of  the  enemy  in  certain 
.tes  have  rendered  it  impractwable  to  procure  from  them  their  full 
>tas  of  troops  under  said  call ;  and  whereas,  from  the  foregoing  causes, 
b  t'wo  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  have  been  put  into  the  army,  navy, 
1  marine  corps  under  the  said  call  of  July  18, 1804,  leaving  a  deficiency 
der  the  said  call  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand :  Now,  there- 
•e,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in 
der    to  supply  the  aforesaid  deficiency,  and  to  provide  for  casualties 

tlie  military  and  naval  service  of  the  United  States,  do  issue  this  my 
H  for  three  hundred  thousand  volunteers,  to  serve  for  one,  two,  or  three 
2ars. 

The  quotas  of  the  States,  districts,  and  sub-districts,  under  this  call, 
rill  be  assigned  by  the  War  Department  through  the  Provost-Marshal 
jeneral  of  the  United  States:  and  in  case  the  quota,  or  any  part  thereof, 
}f  any  town,  township,  ward  of  a  city,  precinct  or  election  district,  or  ol 
&  county  not  so  sub-divided,  shall  not  be  filled  before  the  15th  day  of 
February,  1865,  then  a  draft  shidl  be  made  to  fill  such  quota,  or  any  part 
thereof,  under  this  call,  which  may  be  unfilled  on  the  said  16th  day  of 
February,  18C5. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  nineteenth  day  of  December,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 

[l.  8.]  four,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  the  eighty- 
ninth.  Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  the  President :  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State, 

Operations  in  the  field  continued  to  meet  with  great  suc- 
cess. General  Sherman,  after  an  almost  unobstnicted  march 
across  the  State  of  Georgia,  burst  through  to  the  sea  by 
the  capture,  on  December  13th,  of  Fort  Mcx\llister,  on  the 
Ogeechee  River,  whose  fall  opened  communications  for 
him  with  the  fleet.  Operations  to  assist  him  by  an  attack 
ui)on  the  line  of  railroad  from  Savannah  to  Charleston, 
had  succeeded  in  retaining  a  heavy  force  of  the  rebels 
ttiere,  although  there  seems  to  have  been  little  effort  to 
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concentrate  forces  to  check  Sherman's  march.  It  tLreat 
ened  so  many  and  so  diverse  points  that  the  lebeJs  were 
bewildered  and  were  not.  able  to  make  any  successfiil  re- 
sistance. General  Hardee,  who  commanded  in  Savannah, 
detennined  not  to  await  a  siege,  but,  as  soon  as  Shennan 
began  to  get  liis  guns  in  position,  abandoned  the  city, 
crossing  the  Savannah  River  at  night  on  a  pontoon  bridge 
and  making  his  escape,  with  about  fifteen  thousand  men, 
into  South  Carolina.  Savannah,  thus  abandoned,  surren- 
dered at  once  on  the  21st  of  December  to  General  Sherman, 
who  on  the  22d  sent  a  dispatch  to  the  President,  present- 
ing to  him  ' '  as  a  Christmas  gift,  the  city  of  Savannah  with 
one  hundred  and  fifty  heavy  guns  and  plenty  of  ammnni- 
tion,  and  also  about  twenty-five  thousand  bales  of  cotton." 

The  fall  of  Savannah  was  not  the  onlj^  success  which 
made  the  month  of  December  glorious.  It  was  preceded 
by  the  three  days'  fight  in  front  of  Nashville,  when  Hood's 
army  was  crushed  by  the  attack  of  General  Thomas,  and 
that  northward  campaign,  for  the  purpose  of  entering 
upon  which  he  had  left  the  way  open  for  Sherman  to 
pierce  the  very  vitals  of  the  Confederacy,  and  by  which 
he  had  lioped  in  some  degree  to  neutralize  the  value  of 
Shermans  progress,  was  turned  at  once  into  utter  de- 
struction. His  losses  during  this  brief  campaign  were 
estimated  at  more  than  twenty  thousand  men. 

Several  expeditions  were  also  sent  out  by  our  generals 
into  various  parts  of  the  rebel  territory — into  ^lississippii 
the  southwest  partsof  Virginia  andNortli  Carolina — which 
met  with  success,  and  inflicted  great  loss  upon  the  rebels. 
In  front  of  Petersburg  General  Grant  still  maintained 
his  position.     A  heavy  force  under  Genei-al  Warren  was 
sent    out  during  the  early  part  of  the  month  in  the 
direction  of  Weldon.     The  Weldon  Railroad  was  thor- 
ouglily^  destroyed  nearly  as  far  as  Ilicksford,  and  the  ex- 
pedition returned  >vithout  serious  loss.     The  weather, 
which  was  extremely  inclement,  was  the  principal  obstacle 
which  they  encountered.  A  far  more  important  movement, 
however,  was  the  attack  upcm  Fort  Fisher,  which  com- 
manded the  main  entrance  to  the  port  of  Wilmington,  the 
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fn*eat  head-quarters  of  blockade  winning.  This  expedi- 
tion sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber. It  consisted  of  a  strong  fleet  under  Rear- Admiral 
D.  D.  Porter,  assisted  by  a  land  force  under  command  of 
General  Butler.  A  prominent  feature  of  it  was  a  vessel 
loaded  with  several  hundred  tons  of  powder,  which  it  was 
intended  to  run  ashore  as  near  as  possible  to  the  fort  and 
there  explode.  It  was  supposed,  from  the  terrible  effects 
caused  by  the  accidental  firing  some  months  before  of  a 
magazine  in  England  containing  about  that  amount,  that 
the  explosion  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  powder  would 
entirely  destroy  or  greatly  damage  the  fort  and  utterly  de- 
noralize  the  garrison.  Tlie  vessels  rendezvoused  at  Beau 
Tort,  North  Carolina,  and  thence  sailed  for  Fort  Fisher. 
But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  lack  of  concert  of  action 
between  the  navy  and  the  army.  The  powder  boat 
was  exploded  before  the  army  transports  arrived,  and 
svhether  the  work  was  so  imperfectly  done  that  only  a 
;mall  portion  of  the  powder  was  fired,  or  whether  a  dif- 
ference of  circumstances  led  to  a  different  result,  it  pro- 
iuced  little  or  no  effect.  A  heavy  bombardment  by 
Jie  fleet  followed,  lasting  for  a  day  and  a  half,  under  cover 
>f  which  the  troops  were  landed  above  the  fort.  An 
>utlying  battery  was  captured  by  them,  but  on  a  recon- 
aoissance  of  the  main  ;w^orks  they  were  reported  to  be 
but  little  injured  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet,  and  too  strong 
X)  be  attacked  by  the  force  under  General  Butler's  com- 
nand  ;  and  he  accordingly  re-embarked  and  returned 
writh  them  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  the  attack  was  aban- 
ioned. 

The  persistency  of  General  Grant  showed  itself  here, 
iowever,  as  it  had  done  so  many  times  before.  He  imme- 
iiately  sent  a  somewhat  larger  force,  under  the  command 
)f  General  Terry,  to  renew  the  attack.  The  fleet,  which 
lad  replenished  its  magazines,  renewed  the  bombardment 
nore  terribly  than  before,  this  time  causing  great  injury 
o  the  works,  and  the  troops  were  again  landed  for  a  second 
issault  upon  the  fort,  whose  garrison  had  been  in  the  mean 
imp  greatly  strengthened.  * 

41 


General  Butler  was  removed  from  the  co 
Army  of  the  James  on  the  8th  of  Jannary. 
well  order  he,  on  his  part,  assumed  and  ass 
removal  was  because  he  had  heen  too  char 
of  hia  men. 

Great  controversy  arose  on  this  point,  ar 
once  a  political  aspect.  General  Butler  wae 
the  Congressional  Committee  on  the  Conduc 
and  was  in  the  very  act  of  giving  his  testir 
facts  and  hia  reasons  for  judging  an  assault  i 
when  tlie  news  arrived  of  the  capture  of  tl 
night  of  the  16th  of  January,  after  the  most 
sault  of  the  war.  This  reenlt  put  a  stop  < 
versy  which  was  rising,  and  spread  the 
tlirough  the  country,  as  it  was  at  once  seen  1 
must  be  the  closing  of  the  only  port  which 
open  to  the  blockade  runners,  and  the  captur 
ton  itself.  The  Richmond  papers  endeav 
light  of  it,  and  spoke  of  it  as  a  "blessing  In  d 
this  deceived  no  one.  It  was  felt  that  the  1 
hole  of  the  rebellion  was  closed,  and  that  i1 
speedily  succumb  between  the  mighty  force 
which  Grant  held  immovable  before  Pe 
General  Lee,  and  that  other  army  which  < 
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his  name  to  the  electoral  ticket  in  Massachusetts,  and  his 
constant  and  valuable  labors  for  the  cause,  fully  justified 
the  following  order,  issued  at  Washington  on  the  receipt 
of  the  news  of  his  death  : — 

DsTABTMSNT  OF  Statk,  WAsnuTOTOir,  Sutidoy^  January  16. 

The  President  directs  the  undersigned  to  perform  tlie  painful  duty  of 
announcing  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  that  Edward  Everstt, 
distinguished  not  more  hy  learning  and  eloquence  than  by  unsurpassed 
and  disinterested  labors  of  patriotism  at  a  period  of  political  disorder, 
departed  this  life  at  four  o'clock  this  morning.  The  sevend  Executive 
Departments  of  the  Government  will  cause  appropriate  honors  to  be 
rendcre<l  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased,  at  home  and  abroad,  wherever 
the  national  name  and  authority  are  recognized. 

(Signed)  "William  H.  Seward. 

The  President  referred  to  this  death  in  some  remarks 
which  he  made  on  the  24th  of  January,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  presentation  to  him  of  a  vase  of  skeleton  leaves 
gathered  on  the  battle-field  of  Gettysburg,  which  had 
been  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Sanitary  Fair  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  chairman  of  the  committee  having  pre- 
sented the  gift,  the  President  acknowledged  its  receipt  as 
follows : — 

RsysREin)  Sir,  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — I  accept  with  emotions 
of  profoundest  gratitude,  the  beautiful  gift  you  have  been  pleased  to  pre- 
sent to  me.  You  will,  of  course,  expect  that  I  acknowledge  it.  So  much  has 
been  said  about  Gettysburg,  and  so  well,  that  for  me  to  attempt  to  say 
more  may  perhaps  only  serve  to  weaken  the  force  of  that  which  has  already 
been  said.  A  most  graceful  and  eloquent  tribute  was  paid  to  the  patriotism 
and  self-denying  labors  of  the  American  ladies,  on  the  occasion  of  the  con- 
secration of  the  National  Cemetery  at  Gettysburg,  by  our  illustrious  friend, 
Edward  Everett,  now,  alas !  departed  from  earth.  His  life  was  a  truly 
great  one,  and  I  think  the  greatest  part  of  it  was  that  which  crowned 
its  closing  years.  I  wish  you  to  read,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so, 
the  eloquent  and  truthful  words  which  he  then  spoke  of  the  women  of 
America.  Truly,  the  services  they  have  rendered  to  the  defenders  of  our 
country  in  this  perilous  time,  and  are  vet  rendering,  can  never  be  esti- 
mated as  they  ought  to  be.  For  your  kind  wishes  to  me  personally,  I 
beg  leave  to  render  you  likewise  my  sincerest  thanks.  I  assure  you  they 
are  reciprocated.  And  now,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  may  God  bless  you 
aU. 

Several  important  matters  were  bronght  before  Con- 
gress during  January. 
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The  Senate  passed  the  House  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  give  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  Re- 
ciprocity Treaty,  but  with  amendments,  in  which  the 
House  concurred. 

The  question  of  retaliation  came  up  in  the  Senate,  and 
after  a  lengthy  debate  a  resolution  passed  the  Senate,  on 
the  31st  of  January,  advising  retaliation,  but  such  as  was 
conformable  to  the  usages  of  war  as  practised  among  civ- 
ilized nation^. 

Great  excitement  was  aroused  in  the  House  by  a  de- 
bate upon  the  conduct  of  General  Butler  in  New  Orleans, 
arising  out  of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Brooks,  of  New  York,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  General  as  "a  gold  robber." 
General  Butler,  hearing  of  this,  sent  one  of  his  aids  to 
Mr.  Brooks  with  a  letter,  asking  whether  he  was  correctly 
reported,  and  whether  there  was  any  explanation,  other 
than  what  appeared  in  the  report,  of  his  language,  say- 
ing that  the  bearer  would  call  for  his  answer  at  any 
place  or  time  he  might  designate.  Mr.  Brooks  chose  to 
regard  this  as  a  challenge,  and  therefore  an  invasion 
of  his  privileges  as  a  member  of  the  House,  and  he  ac 
cordingly  sought  to  bring  it  before  that  body.  The 
Speaker  decided  that  the  letter  was  no  invasion  of  privi- 
lege. Mr.  Brooks  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
chair,  and  a  heated  debate  followed,  which  was  closed 
by  the  withdrawal  of  the  appeal. 

A  very  important  resolution,  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  passed  the  House  on  the  30th  of  January, 
setting  fortli  that  as  the  local  authorities  of  the  States  of 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Flori- 
da, Alabama,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  had 
rebelled  against  the  Government,  and  were  in  rebellion 
on  the  9th  of  November,  1864,  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  tlio  States  mentioned  in  the  preamble  to  this  resolution 
shall  not  be  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Electoral  College  for  the 
choice  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  for  the 
term  of  office  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  and  no  electoral 
votes  sliall  be  received  or  counted  from  those  States. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  action  which  was  taken 
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daring  the  wliole  session  was  the  passage,  on  the  Slst  of 
January,  of  the  resolution  for  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment prohibiting  slavery.     This  resolution,  as  will  be 
recollected,  passed  the  Senate  early  in  the  previous  session, 
but  coming  up  in  the  House,  it  failed  at  that  time  to  receive 
the  requisite  two-thirds  vote.     A  motion  for  a  reconsid- 
eration was  made  and  laid  upon  the  table.     It  was  taken 
from  the  table  early  in  this  session,  and  was  debated  at 
great  length.     It  was  very  soon  manifest  that  by  the  prog- 
ress of  events  the  amendment  had  gained  strength  since 
the  previous  attempt  to  pass  it.     The  debate  was  closed  by 
a  call  for  the  previous  question,  for  it  was  a  subject  on 
Trhich  debate  could  never  be  exhausted.    The  motion  to  re- 
consider was  carried,  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  twelve 
to  fifty-seven.    The  question  then  recurred  on  the  passage 
of  the  resolution,  on  which  the  vote  was  taken  amid  the 
deepest  interest.     The  Speaker  directed  his  own  name  to 
be  called  as  a  member  of  the  House,  and  voted  aye.     His 
vote  was  received  with  loud  applause,  which  he  promptly 
checked  ;  and  when  the  votes  of  several  Democrats  were 
given  in  favor  6f  the  resolution,  they  were  also  greeted 
with  applause,  and  the  hopes  of  the  friends  of  the  meas- 
ure rose,  for  although  two- thirds  had  not  voted  in  favor 
of  the  reconsideration,  it  was  manifest  that  the  vote  on 
the  resolution  was  gaining  in  strength.     When  the  vote 
was  declared,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  resolution 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and  nineteen  yeas 
to  fifty-six  nays,  tumultuous  applause  broke  forth,  not 
only  in  the  galleries,  but  also  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
which  immediately  adjourned. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  was  hailed  with  uni- 
versal satisfaction.  Those  who  had  from  the  beginning 
regarded  slavery  as  the  cause  of  the  rebellion,  and  had, 
therefore,  made  its  extinction  the  indispensable  condition 
of  peace,  saw  in  the  action  Of  Congress  the  fruition  of 
their  hopes  and  labors  ;  while  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, wearied  by  the  protracted  contest  and  satisfied  that 
none  but  the  extremest  measures  would  bring  it  to  a  close, 
acquiesced  in  the  prohibition  of  slavery  as  a  legitimate 
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consequence  of  the  rebellion,  and  as  promising  snbsbra- 
tial  compensation  to  the  nation  for  the  ravages  of  war. 

President  Lincoln  had  regarded  the  passage  of  the 
amendment  with  special  interest.     He  regarded  it  as  cov- 
ering whatever  defects  a  rigid  construction  of  the  Consti- 
tution might  find  in  his  proclamation  of  emancipation,  and 
as  the  only  mode  in  which  the  perpetual  prohibition  of 
slavery  could  be  placed  beyond  doubt  or  cavil.  His  viei? 
of  the  subject  was  indicated  in  the  remarks  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  an  enthusiastic  crowd,  which  gathered  before 
the  executive  mansion,  on  the  evening  of  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution,  to  congratulate  him  upon  this  auspicious 
triumph.     In  response  to  their  calls,  he  said : — 

He  supposed  the  passage  tbrongb  Congress  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  the  abolisiiing  of  slavery  throughout  the  United  States  was  the 
occasion  to  wliich  he  was  indebted  for  the  honor  of  this  call. 

The  occasion  was  one  of  congratulation  to  the  country,  and  to  the 
whole  world.  But  there  is  a  task  yet  before  us — to  go  forward  and  con- 
summate by  the  votes  of  the  States  that  which  Congress  so  nobly  began 
yesterday.  (Applause  and  cries,  **  They  will  do  it,"  &c.)  He  had  the 
honor  to  inform  those  present  that  Illinois  had  Already  done  the  work. 
Maryland  was  about  half  through,  but  he  felt  proud  that  Illinois  was  a 
little  aliead. 

lie  tlionght  this  measure  was  a  very  fitting  if  not  an  indispensable 
iwljiinct  to  the  winding  up  of  the  great  difficulty.  He  wished  the 
reunion  of  all  the  States  perfected,  and  so  effected  as  to  remove  all 
causes  of  disturbance  in  the  future;  and,  to  attain  this  end,  it  was 
necessary  that  the  original  disturbing  cause  should,  if  possible,  be  root- 
ed out.  lie  thought  all  would  bear  him  witness  tliat  he  had  never 
shrunk  from  doing  all  that  he  could  to  eradicate  slavery,  by  issuing  an 
Emancipation  Pro<:'lamation.  But  that  proclamation  falls  short  of  what 
the  ufiiendment  will  be  when  fully  consummated.  A  question  might  be 
raised  whether  the  proclamation  was  legally  valid.  It  might  be  added, 
that  it  only  aided  those  who  came  into  our  lines,  and  tliat  it  was 
inoperative  as  to  those  who  did  not  give  themselves  up;  or  that  it 
would  have  no  effect  upon  the  children  of  the  slaves  born  hereafter;  in 
fact,  it  would  be  urged  that  it  did  not  meet  the  evil.  But  this  amend- 
ment is  a  king's  cure  for  all  evils.  It  winds  the  whole  thing  up.  lie 
would  repeat,  that  it  was  the  fitting  if  not  the  indispensable  adjunct  to 
the  consummation  of  the  great  game  we  are  playing.  He  could  not  but 
congratulate  all  present — himself,  the  country,  and  the  whole  world— 
upon  this  great  moral  victory. 
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In  addition  to  the  general  satisfaction  felt  by  the  whole 
country  at  the  passage  of  this  amendment,  it  carried 
special  joy  to  that  very  large  class  of  people  who  had 
feared  that  the  war  might  end  without  securing  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery.    From  the  veiy  beginning  there  had  been 
a  powerful  pressure  in  favor  of  an  adjustment  with  the 
discontented  and  rebellious  South,  and  this  had  led,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  to  repeated  attempts  at  negotiation 
on   behalf   of   the    contending   forces.      The    organized 
authorities  on  either  side  maintained  their  attitude  of 
mutual  defiance ;  but  individuals  on  both  sides  kept  up  a 
steady  and  confident  attempt,  by  personal  effort,  to  bring 
the  parties  into  such  a  position  that  they  could  not  avoid 
negotiations  for  peace,  without  subjecting  themselves  to 
the  injurious  imputation  of  preferring  war.     It  was  re- 
membered that  during  our  war  with  Mexico,  while  neither 
party  sued  for  peace,  and  wliile  both  Governments  repu- 
diated all  thought  of  desiring  it,  peace  was  forced  upon 
them  by  the  unauthorized  and  irresponsible  negotiations 
of  a  private  citizen,*  who  secured  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment terms  which  the  American  authorities,  out  of 
deference  to  the  sentiments  of  their  own  people,  did  not 
dare  refuse.     The  incident  was  a  perpetual  stimulant  to 
personal  ambition,  and  the  country  was  scarcely  ever  free, 
for  a  month  at  a  time,  from  rumors  of  pending  negotiations 
for  a  speedy  peace.     During  the  months  of  December  and 
January  these  rumors  had  been  especially  rife,  and  had 
created  a  good  deal  of  public  anxiety. 

The  whole  country  had  come  to  regard  the  strength  of 
the  rebellion  as  substantially  broken.  In  men,  in  re- 
sources of  every  kind,  in  modes  of  communication,  and 
in  the  spirit  with  which  the  contest  was  carried  on,  the 
rebels  were  known  to  be  rapidly  and  fatally  failing ;  and 
it  was  almost  universally  believed  that  a  vigorous  and 
steady  prosecution  of  the  war  would  speedily  destroy  the 
rebel  organization,  capture  its  capital,  disperse  its  armies, 
and  compel  an  absolute  and  unconditional  submission  to 

*  Nicholas  P.  Trist. 
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the  national  authority.    It  was  not,  therefore,  without  a 
good  deal  of  solicitude  that  the  public  learned  that  Mr. 
Francis  P.  Blair,  an  able,  resolute,  and  experienced  poli- 
tician, had  left  Washington  for  Richmond,  armed  with  a 
pass  from  President  Lincoln,  and  that  the  real  object  of 
his  visit  was  to  prevail  upon  Jefferson  Davis  to  send,  or 
receive,  commissioners  to  treat  of  peace  between  the  con- 
tending parties.     The  rumor  proved  to  be  substantially 
true.     Tlie  President  had  given  Mr.  Blair  a  pass  through 
our  lines  and  back.     He  had  gone  to  Richmond,  and  had 
held  free  conferences  with  Mr.  Davis  and  other  members 
of  the  Rebel  Government.     He  returned  to  Washington 
on  the  16th  of  January,  bringing  with  him  a  written  as- 
surance, addressed  to  liimself,  from  Jefferson  Davis,  of 
his  willingness  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  peace,  to 
receive  a  commissioner  whenever  one  should  be  sent, 
and  of  his  readiness,  whenever  Mr.  Blair  could  promise 
that  he  would  be  received,  to  appoint  such  a  commis- 
sioner, minister,  or  other  agent,  and  thus  "  renew  the  effort 
to  enter  into  a  conference  with  a  view  to  secure  peace  be- 
tween the  two  countries?'^     Mr.  Blair  presented  this  letter 
to  President  Lincoln,  who  at  once  authorized  liini  to  re- 
turn to  Richmond,  carrying  with  him  his  Avritton  assur- 
ance that  he  had  constantly  been,  was  then,  and  should  con- 
tinue to  be,  '*  ready  to  receive  any  agent  Avhom  Mr.  Davis, 
or  any  other  influential  person  now  resisting  the  national 
authority,  may  informally  send  me,  with  a  view  of  secur- 
ing peace  to  the  people  of  our  common  country y    Mr. 
Blair  left  Washington  on  the  20th  of  January  for  Rich- 
mond, and  on  the  next  day  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Davis  this  response  of  President  Lincoln  to  his  i:)revioiis 
assurance  ;  and  Mr.  Davis  then  learned  that  commission- 
ers from  him  could  be  received  to  treat  of  peace,  only  on 
the  assumption  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  still 
had  one  *'  common  country,"  and  not  on  the  assumption, 
which  Mr.  Davis  had  advanced,  that  they  were  divided 
into  two  independent  powers. 

In  consequence  of  these  communications,  on  the  29th 
of  January,  three  persons,  Alexander  H.  Stei)hens,  R.  M. 
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\  Hunter,  and  J.  A.  Campbell,  made  application  to  Gen- 
ral  Ord,  the  commander  of  the  advanced  portion  of  the 
Lrmy  of  the  Potomac,  for  permission  to  enter  our  lines, 
.nd  to  proceed  to  Washington  as  peace  commissioners. 
]Tie  application  was  referred  to  the  President,  who  grant- 
d  permission  for  the  three  persons  named  to  proceed  to 
•^ortress  Monroe  and  there  hold  an  informal  conference, 
rith  some  person  or  persons  to  be  designated  for  that  pur- 
K)se,  on  the  express  condition  that  the  peace  proposed  to  be 
ecured  should  be  **  for  the  people  of  our  common  coun- 
ry."  This  response  led  tlie  commissioners,  on  the  1st  of 
Tebruary,  to  make  an  application  directly  to  Lieutenant- 
general  Grant  for  the  pennission  they  had  solicited,  viz., 
o  go  to  Washington  to  confer  with  President  Lincoln 
joncerning  peace  on  the  basis  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Blair, 
>ut  "  without  any  personal  compromise  on  any  question 
n  the  letter."  Not  anticipating  such  a  proviso,  which  in 
jffect  waived  entirely  what  he  had  laid  down  as  the  sine 
rod  non  of  even  an  informal  conference  on  the  subject  of 
)eace,  the  President  had  on  the  31st  of  January  directed 
tfr.  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  proceed  to  Fortress 
tfonroe  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  three  com- 
nissioners.  He  was  instructed  to  insist  upon  three  things 
IS  indispensable  : — 1.  The  restoration  of  the  national  au- 
iiority  throughout  all  the  States.  2.  No  receding  from 
he  position  of  the  National  Executive  on  the  subject  of 
davery.  3.  No  cessation  of  hostilities  short  of  an  end 
)f  the  war  and  the  disbanding  of  the  forces  hostile  to  the 
Sovemment  Upon  this  basis  Mr.  Seward  was  to  hear 
whatever  the  commissioners  might  have  to  say,  and  report 
t  to  the  President;  but  he  was  not  to  definitely  consum- 
nate  any  thing.  Under  these  instructions,  Mr.  Seward 
•eached  Fortress  Monroe,  where  he  arrived  at  ten  o'clock 
m  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  February.  Upon  the  receipt 
it  the  hands  of  Major  Eckert,  his  messenger,  of  the  terms 
n  which  the  rebel  commissioners  had  couched  their  request 
:o  General  Grant  for  a  conference,  the  President  decided 
:o  recall  the  Secretary  of  State  and  terminate  the  attempted 
negotiation ;  but  on  the  receipt  of  a  dispatch  from  Gen* 
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• 
eral  Grant,  expressing  Ms  personal  belief  that  the  com- 
missioners were  sincere  in  their  desire  for  peace,  and  his 
strong  conviction  that  a  personal  interview  with  them  on 
the  part  of  the  President  was  highly  desirable.  President 
Lincoln  changed  his  purpose  and  proceeded  at  once  to 
Portress  Monroe,  where  he- arrived  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 2d.  A  letter  from  the  three  commissioners  to 
Major  Eckert  was  here  shown  to  him,  in  which  was  em- 
bodied the  note  of  their  instructions  from  Mr.  Davis,  in 
which  tliey  were  directed  to  confer  concerning  peace  be- 
tween the  ''two  countries."  But  a  subsequent  note,  ad- 
dressed by  them  to  General  Grant,  declared  their  readiness 
to  confer  with  the  President  upon  the  terms  which  he  had 
prescribed,  or  any  terms  and  conditions  which  he  might 
propose,  "not  inconsistent  with  the  essential  principles 
of  self-government  and  popular  rights  on  which  our  in- 
stitutions are  founded."  They  declared  their  earnest 
wish  to  ascertain,  after  a  free  interchange  of  ide<is  and 
information,  upon  what  principles  and  terms,  if  any,  a 
just  and  honorable  peace  might  be  secured  without  the 
further  effusion  of  blood ;  and  they  sought  the  conference 
for  that  purpose  and  witli  these  views. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  February,  President  Lin- 
coln and  Secretary  Seward  held  a  conference  Avith  tlie 
three  commissioners  of  several  hours'  duration.  It  ended 
without  result.  The  most  authentic  statement  of  what 
occurred  on  that  occasion  is  given  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  dispatch  immediately  transmitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  Mr.  Adams,  our  minister  in  Eng- 
land :— 

The  Richmond  party  approached  the  discussion  rather  indirectlj,  and 
at  no  time  did  they  make  categorical  demandj*,  or  tender  formal  stipula- 
tions or  absolute  refusals.  Nevertheless,  during  the  conference,  whicli 
lasted  four  hours,  tlie  several  points  at  issue  between  the  Government  and 
the  insurgents  were  distinctly  raised,  and  discussed  fully,  intelligently,  and 
in  an  amicable  spirit.  What  the  insurgent  party  seemed  chiefly  to  favor 
was  a  postponement  of  the  question  of  separation  upon  which  the  war  is 
waged,  and  a  mutual  direction  of  the  efforts  of  the  Government,  as  well 
Afl  those  of  the  insurgents,  to  some  extrinsic  policy  or  scheme  ior  a  «ea- 
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ion,  dariiig  which  passions  miglit  be  expected  to  subside,  and  tlie  arniiea 
ye  reduced,  and  trade  and  intercourse  between  the  people  of  the  two  sec- 
ions  be  resumed.  It  was  suggested  by  them  that  through  such  jvostpono- 
nent  we  might  now  have  immediate  peace,  with  some  not  very  certain 
)rospect  of  an  ultimate  satisfactory  adjustment  of  political  relations  be- 
:ween  the  Government  and  the  States,  section,  or  people  now  engaged  in 
conflict  with  it. 

The  suggestion,  though  deliberately  considered,  was  nevertheless  re- 
corded by  the  President  as  one  of  armistice  or  truce,  and  he  announced 
:hat  we  can  agree  to  no  cessation  or  suspension  of  hostilities,  except  on 
Jie  baisis  of  the  disbandment  of  the  insurgent  forces  and  the  recognition 
>f  the  national  authority  throughout  all  the  States  in  the  Union.  Collat- 
srally,  and  in  subordination  to  the  proposition  which  was  thus  announced, 
the  anti-slavery  pohcy  of  the  United  States  was  reviewed  in  all  its  bearings, 
and  the  President  announced  that  he  must  not  be  expected  to  recede  from 
thex>ositions  he  had  heretofore  assumed  in  his  Proclamation  of  Emancipa- 
tion, and  other  documents,  as  these  positions  were  reiterated  in  his  annual 
message.  It  was  further  declared  by  the  President  that  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  national  authority  everywhere  was  an  indispensable 
condition  of  any  assent  on  our  part  to  whatever  form  of  peace  might  be 
proposed.  The  President  assured  the  other  party  that  while  he  must 
adhere  to  these  positions,  he  would  be  prepared,  so  far  as  power  is  lodged 
with  the  Executive,  to  exercise  liberality.  Its  power,  however,  is  limited 
by  the  Constitution;  and,  when  peace  should  be  made,  Congress  must 
necessarily  act  in  regard  to  appropriations  of  money,  and  to  the  admission 
of  representatives  from  the  insurrectionary  States. 

The  Richmond  party  were  then  informed  that  Congress  had,  on  the 
81st  nit.,  adopted  by  a  constitutional  minority  a  joint  resolution  submit- 
ting to  the  several  States  the  proposition  to  abolish  slavery  throughout 
the  Union,  and  that  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  it  will  be  accept- 
ed by  three-fourths  of  the  States,  so  as  to  become  a  part  of  the  national 
organic  law. 

The  report  of  the  conference  and  its  results,  made  by 
the  rebel  authorities,  is  embodied  in  the  following  mes- 
sage from  Jefferson  Davis,  Avhich  was  sent  in  to  the  rebel 
Legislature  on  the  5th  of  February  : — 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Jiepreeentativee  of  the  Confederate  States  qf 
America : 

Having  recently  received  a  written  notification  which  satisfied  me  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  disposed  to  confer  informally  with 
uootticial  agents  that  might  be  sent  by  me  with  a  view  t-o  the  restoration 
of  peace,  I  requested  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  Hon.  R.  M.  T.  Hun- 
ter, and  Hon.  John  A.  Campbell  to  proceed  through  our  lines  to  hold  a 
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conference  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  or  such  persons  as  he  might  depute  to  rep- 
resent him. 

I  herewitli  submit,  for  tlie  information  of  Congress,  the  report  of  the 
eminent  citizens  above  named,  showing  that  the  enemy  refose  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  the  Confederate  States,  or  any  one  of  themscparateljr, 
or  to  give  our  people  any  other  terms  or  guarantees  than  those  which  a 
conqueror  may  grant,  or  permit  us  to  have  peace  on  any  other  basis  than 
our  unconditional  submission  to  their  rule,  coupled  with  tlie  acceptance 
of  their  recent  legislation,  including  an  amendment  to  the  Constitotion 
for  tlie  emancipation  of  negro  slaves,  and  with  the  right  on  the  part  of 
the  Federal  Congress  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  the  relations  between 
the  wliite  and  black  population  of  each  State. 

Sucli  is,  as  I  understand,  the  effect  of  the  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
which  has  been  adopted  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

(Signed)  Jkffebson  Dina 

Executive  Office,  Riohmond,  February  5,  1865. 

REPORT  OF  THE  REBEL  COMMISSIONERS. 

«    fiionMOicsi,  YncaiNXA,  Febrvary  fi,  ISA 

To  the  President  of  the  Confederate  States : 

Sir  : — Under  your  letter  of  appointment  of  28th  ult.,  we  proceeded  to 
seek  an  iufonnal  conference  with  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  uf  Uic 
United  States,  upon  the  subject  mentioned  in  your  letter. 

The  conference  was  granted,  and  took  place  on  the  3d  inst.,  on  board  i 
steamer  anchored  in  Ilampton  Roads,  where  we  met  President  Lincoln 
and  lion.  Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  It  con- 
tinued for  several  hours,  and  was  both  full  and  explicit. 

AVo  learned  from  them  that  the  message  of  President  Lincoln  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  December  last  explains  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly his  sentiments  as  to  terms,  conditions,  and  method  of  proceeding:  by 
which  peace  can  be  secured  to  the  people,  and  we  were  not  informed  iliAt 
they  would  be  modified  or  altered  to  obtain  that  end.     Wo  understood 
from  him  that  no  terms  or  proposals  of  any  treaty  or  agreement  looking 
to  an  ultimate  settlement  would  be  entertained  or  made  bv  him  with  tlie 
authorities  of  the  Confederate  States,  because  that  would  bo  a  recognition 
of  their  existence  as  a  separate  power,  which  under  no  circumstances 
would  be  done;  and  for  like  reasons,  that  no  such  terms  would  be  enter- 
tained by  him  from  States  separately;  that  no  extended  truce  or  armistice, 
as  at  present  advised,  would  bo  granted  or  allowed  without  satisfactory 
assurances  in  advance  of  coCiplcte  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  laws  of  the  United  Statc«»  over  all  places  within  the  States  of 
the  Confederacy;  that  whatever  consequences  may  follow  from  there-es- 
tablishment of  that  authority  must  be  accepted,  but  the  individuals  snbject 
to  pains  and  penalties  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  might  rely 
upon  a  very  liberal  use  of  the  power  confided  to  him  to  remit  those  pwna 
and  penalties,  if  peace  be  restored. 
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Dnring  the  coni^rence  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  adopted  by  Oon*^ess  on  the  31  st  ult.,  were  brought  to 
OUT  notice.  These  amendments  provide  tliat  neither  slavery  nor  invohm- 
tary  servitude,  except  for  crime,  sliould  exist  within  tJie  United  States,  ot 
any  phice  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  that  Congress  should  have  the 
power  to  enforce  this  amendment  by  appro])riate  legislation. 

Of  all  the  correspondence  that  preceded  the  conference  herein  mention- 
ed %nd  leading  to  the  same,  you  have  heretofore  been  informed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servants, 

Alex.  II.  Stephena, 

R.    M.    T.    IIUNTEK, 

J.  A.  Campbell. 

The  public  rumors  which  were  current  upon  this  sub- 
ject led  to  the  adoption  on  the  8th,  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  of  a  resolution  calling  upon  the  Presi- 
dent for  information  concerning  the  conference.  To  tliis 
request  President  Lincoln  responded  on  the  10th,  by 
transmitting  the  following  message : — 

WAsniXGTiW,  Vibruary  lOt 

To  the  Honordble  the  House  of  Representatives : 

In  response  to  your  resolution  of  the  8th  inst.,  requesting  information 
in  relation  to  a  conference  recently  held  in  Hampton  Roads,  I  have  the 
honor  to  state  that  on  the  day  of  tlie  date,  I  gave  Francis  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  a 
card  written  on  as  follows,  to  wit : — 

Allow  the  bearer,  F.  P.  Blair,  Sr.,  to  pass  our  lines,  go  South,  and 
return.  A.  Lincoln. 

I>Meinber  8A,  1861 

That  at  the  time,  I  was  informed  that  Mr.  Blair  sought  the  card  as  a 
means  of  getting  to  Richmond,  Va.,  but  he  was  given  no  authority  to 
spenk  or  act  for  the  Government,  nor  was  I  informed  of  any  thing  ho 
would  say  or  do,  on  his  own  account  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Blair  told  me 
that  he  had  been  to  Richmond,  and  had  seen  Mr.  Jefferson  Davis,  and  he 
(Mr.  Blair)  at  the  same  time  left  with  me  a  manuscript  letter  as  follows, 
to  wit: — 

Richmond,  Ya.,  January  12, 1S6S. 

F.  P.  Blair,  Esq. :  Sir : — I  have  deemed  it  proper,  and  probably  desirable 
to  yon,  to  give  you  in  this  form  the  substance  of  the  remarks  made  by 
me  to  be  repeoto<l  by  you  to  President  Lincoln,  &c.,  &c, 

I  have  no  disi>osition  to  find  obstacles  in  forms,  and  am  willing  nOw  as 
heretofore  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the  restoration  of  peace. 

I  am  ready  to  send  a  commission,  whenever  I  have  reason  to  suppose 
it  will  be  received,  or  to  receive  a  commission,  if  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment shall  choose  to  send  one. 
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Notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  oar  former  offers,  I  would,  if  yw 
could  promise  that  a  commissioner,  minister,  or  oilier  agent  woold  be 
received,  appoint  one  immediately,  and  renew  the  effort  to  enter  into 
a  conference  with  a  view  to  secure  peace  to  the  two  countries. 

Yours,  &c.,  JsFFEitsox  Datis. 

Afterwards,  w^itli  the  view  that  it  should  be  shown  to  Mr.  Davis,  I 
wrote,  and  delivered  to  Mr.  Blair,  a  letter  as  follows,  to  wit : — 

W  ABnnrGTON,  January  IS,  ISA 

F.  P.  Blair,  Esq. :  Sir : — Yon  having  sliown  me  Mr.  Davis's  letter  to  yoa 
of  the  12th  inst.,  you  *may  say  to  him  that  I  have  constantly  been,  am 
now,  and  shall  continue  ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  he,  or  any 
other  influential  person,  now  resisting  the  national  authority,  may 
informally  send  me,  with  a  view  of  securing  peace  to  the  |>eo])le  of  oar 
common  country.     Yours,  &g.,  A.  LiNcour. 

Afterwards  Mr.  Blair  dictated  for  and  authorized  me  to  make  an  entry, 
on  the  back  of  my  retained  copy  of  the  letter  last  above  recited,  which 
is  as  follows: — 

January  SS,  lS63i 

To-day  Mr.  Blair  tells  me  that  on  the  21st  inst.  he  delivered  to  ¥r. 
Davis  the  original,  of  which  the  within  is  a  copy,  and  left  it  with  him; 
that  at  the  time  of  delivering,  Mr.  Davis  read  it  over  twice,  in  Mr.  Blairs 
presence ;  at  the  close  of  which  he  (Mr.  B.)  remarked,  that  the  part 
about  our  one  common  country  referred  to  the  part  of  Mr.  Da\ns's  letter 
about  the  two  countries ;  to  which  Mr.  D.  replied  that  he  so  under- 
stood it.  A.  Lincoln. 

Afterwards  the  Secretary  of  War  placed  in  my  hands  the  following 
telegram,  indorsed  by  him,  as  appears : — 

(Cipher.) 
Okficb  U.  S.  Militart  Tkleobaph,  War  DRPAKTsrerr. 
Tlie    following   telegram   was   received   at  Washington,  January  29, 
1865:— 

nEAD-QuARTERS  AsxT  OF  TnK  Jamks,  6.80  P.  M.,  Jainuiry  29, 1S65. 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War: 

The  following  dispatch  is  just  received  from  Mf\jor-General  Parke,  who 
refers  to  me  fur  my  action.  I  refer  it  to  you,  in  lieu  of  General  Gnmts 
iibsence.  E.  O.  C.  Okd,  Major-General  Cojnynanding. 

ITead-Qttarter3  Armt  or  thb  Potomac,  4  p.  m.,  January  29, 1S<55. 

Major-General  E.  O.  C.  Oud,  Head-Quarters  of  tlie  Army  of  the  James: 

The  following  dispatch  is  forwarded  to  you  for  your  action,  .since  I 
have  no  knowledge  of  General  Grant's  having  had  any  understanding  oC 
tills  kind.  I  refer  tlie  matter  to  you  as  the  ranking  ollicer  ]>resent  in  the 
two  armies.  John  G.  Parke,  Major- General  Commanding. 

From  XIkad-Quartrrs  Ni:»tii  Army  Corps,  January  20,  1861 

Major-General  John  C.  Parke,  Head-Quarters  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac : 

Alexander  IT.  Stephens,  R.  M.  T.  Hunter,  and  J.  A.  Campbell  desire  to 
cross  my  lines,  in  accordance  with  an  understandins:  claimed  to  exist  with 
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lilt-General  Grant,  on  their  way  to  Washington  as  Peace  Cora- 
jrs.  Sliall  they  be  admitted  ?  Tliey  desire  an  early  answer,  so  a? 
J  through  immediately.  They  would  like  to  reach  City  Point  to- 
they  can.  If  they  cannot  do  this,  they  would  like  to  come  through 
M.  to-morrow. 

O.  B.  Wilcox,  Major- General  Commanding  Ninth  Corps. 

jctfuUy  referred  to  the  President,  for  such  instructions  as  he  may 
ed  to  give.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

!9th,  18G5— 8.30  p.  m. 

pears  that  about  the  time  of  placing  the  foregoing  telegram  in 
Js,  the  Secretary  of  War  dispatched  General  Ord  as  follows,  to 


Was  DxPAKTUKifT,  WASnixoTOW  Citt,  January  29,  18C5 — 10  p.m. 

•-General  Ord  : — This  department  has  no  knowledge  of  any  under- 
5  by  General  Grant  to  allow  any  person  to  come  within  his  lines 
nissioners  of  any  sort.  You  will  therefore  allow  no  one  to  come 
ir  lines  under  such  character  or  profession  until  you  receive  the 
nt's  instructions,  to  whom  your  telegrams  will  be  submitted  for 
ctions. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
in  cipher  at  2  a.  m.) 

wards,  by  my  directions,  the  Secretary  of  War  telegraphed  Gen- 
i  as  follows,  to  wit: — 

Wak  Departmknt,  WA8ni:»oTOic  Citt,  D.  C,  I 
January  80, 1S65— 10  a.  m.  J 

xeneral  E.  O.  0.  Ord,  Head- Quarters  Army  of  the  James: 
rections  of  the  President,  you  are  instructed  to  inf«)rm  the  three 
len,  Messrs.  Stej>hens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  that  a  messenger  will 
itched  to  them,  at  or  near  where  they  now  are,  without  unneces- 
lay.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War, 

•wards  I  prepared  and  put  into  the  hands  of  Major  Thomas  T. 
the  following  instructions  and  message: — 

ExECUTiTK  Maxsio:*,  Washingtok,  January  80, 1S(S5. 

?.  T.  Eckert: 

• 

-You  will  proceed  witli  the  documents  placed  in  your  hands,  and 
hing  General  Ord,  will  deliver  him  the  letter  addressed  him  by 
3retary  of  War.  Then,  by  General  Ord's  assistance,  procure  an 
w  with  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  or  any  of  them, 
to  him  or  them  the  paper  on  which  your  own  letter  is  written- 
1  the  copy  which  you  retain  the  time  of  delivery,  and  to  whom 
id.  Receive  their  answer  in  writing,  waiting  a  reasonable  time 
.ud  which,  if  it  contains  their  decision  to  come  through  without 
conditions,  will  be  your  warrant  to  ask  General  Ord  to  pass  them 
1  as  directed  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  If,  by  their 
,  they  decline  to  come  or  i)ropose  other  terms,  do  not  have  them 
through.     And  this  being  your  whole  duty,  return  and  report  to 

Yours  truly, 

A.  LiKoour. 
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\[cssr8.  Alxxaxdeb  H.  Stsphexb,  J.  A.  Oamx^bll,  and  R.  M.  T.  Husm* 

Gbntlbmbn  : — I  am  instructed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
place  this  paper  in  your  hands,  with  the  information  tliat  if  you  pass 
through  the  United  States  niilitury  lines,  it  will  be  understood  tlmt  you  do 
so  for  the  purpose  of  an  infonntd  conference  on  the  basis  of  that  letter,  t 
copy  of  which  is  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  slieet ;  and  if  yon  choose  to  pass 
on  such  understanding,  and  so  notify  me  in  writing,  I  will  procure  the 
CJommanding  General  to  pass  you  tlirongh  the  lines  and  to  Fortres*  Mon- 
roe, under  such  military  precautions  as  be  may  deem  prudent,  and  at  which 
place  you  will  be  met  in  due  time  by  some  person  or  persons  for  the  pur- 
pose of  sucli  iuforuud  conference.  And  further,  that  you  shall  Lave  pro- 
tection, safe-conduct,  and  safe  return  in  all  events. 

Tuos.  T.  EoKBUT,  Major  and  Aide-de-Camp, 

City  Point,  Virginia,  February  1,  1866. 

The  letter  referred  to  by  Migor  Eckert: — 

F.  P.  Blair,  Esq. : 

Sik: — You  having  shown  me  Mr.  Da vis^s  letter  to  you  of  the  12th  lost, 
you  may  say  to  him  tliat  1  have  constantly  been,  am  now,  and  sliuU  con- 
tinue ready  to  receive  any  agent  whom  he,  or  any  other  intlueutial  pe^ 
son  now  resisting  the  national  authority,  may  informally  send  to  me  with 
the  view  of  securing  peace  to  the  people  of  our  common  country. 

Yours,  <S£C.,  A.  Lixcoln. 

Afterwards,  but  before  M2\jor  Eckert  had  departed,  the  following  dispatch 
was  received  from  General  Grant; — 

OFFICB  U.  8.  MlLITABY  TSLZOKAPU,  WaB  DBPAHDirrt. 

[Cipher.] 

The  following  telegram  was  received  at  Washington,  January  31,  1805, 
from  City  IVmt,  VirgiuiU,  10.30  a.  m.,  January  31,  1805: — 

llis  Excellency  Abrauam  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States : 
The  following  communication  was  received  here  last  evening: — 

PBTBRflBUBO,  ViBGiKiA,  January  30,  IS^ 

Lieutenant-General  U.  S.  Gkant,  Commanding  Armies  U.  S.  : 

Sir: — We  desire  to  p:iss  your  lines  under  safe-conduct,  and  to  proceed 
to  Washington  to  hold  a  ciuifercnce  with  President  Lincoln  upon  the  Hub- 
ject  of  the  existing  war,  and  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  upon  what  tcniu 
it  may  be  terminated,  in  pursuance  of  the  course  indicated  by  him  in  his" 
letter  to  Mr.  Blair  of  January  18,  1805,  of  which  we  presume  you  huvei 
copy ;  and  if  not,  we  wish  to  see  you  in  person,  if  convenient,  and  to  confer 
with  you  on  the  subject. 

Very  respectfully  youra, 

Alexander  11.  STBPUBara, 
J.  A.  Ca.mi>ubll, 
R.  M.  T.  Hdnter. 

I  have  sent  directions  to  receive  these  gentlemen,  and  expect  to  have 
thorn  at  my  quarters  this  evening  awaiting  your  instructions. 

U.  S.  GuANT,  Lieutenant- General  Commanding  Armusa  U.  S, 
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This,  it  will  be  perceived,  trousferred  General  Ord^s  agency  in  the  matlor 
>  General  Grant  I  resolved,  however,  to  send  Migor  Eckert  forwaid 
ith  his  message,  and  accordingly  telegraphed  General  Grant  as  follows, 
)  wit : — 

EzKcxmTX  Maxsiok,  Wasutvotoit,  Jantiary  81,  ISCSk 

ieutenant-General  Grant,  City  Point,  Virginia : 

A  messenger  is  coming  to  you  on  the  business  contained  in  your  dis 
atch.     Detain  the  gentlemen  in  comfortable  quarters  until  he  arrives, 
ad  then  act  upon  the  message  he  brings  as  far  as  applicable,  it  having  been 
lade  up  to  pass  through  General  Ord's  hands,  and  when  the  gentlemen 
'ere  supposed  to  be  beyond  our  lines.  * 

[Sent  in  cipher  at  1.30  p.  m.]  A.  Lincolx. 

When  Major  Eckert  departed  he  bore  with  him  a  letter  of  the  Secretary 
f  War  to  General  Grant,  as  follows,  to  wit : — 

Was  DsrARTMBXT,  WAsnirroToy,  D.  C,  Jianvary  80,  186Sl 

ientenant-General  Gbant,  Commanding,  &c. : 

General: — The  President  desires  that  you  will  please  procure  for  the 
earer,  Miyor  Thos.  T.  Eckert,  an  interview  with  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter, 
ad  Campbell ;  and  if  on  his  return  to  you  he  requests  it,  pass  them  through 
ur  lines  to  Fortress  Monroe,  by  such  route  and  under  sucli  military  pre- 
lotions  as  you  may  deem  prudent,  giving  them  protection  and  comfort- 
ble  quarters  while  there ;  and  that  you  let  none  of  this  have  any  effect 
pon  your  movements  or  plans. 
By  order  of  the  President : 

,  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

Supposing  the  proper  point  to  be  then  reached,  I  dispatched  the  Secre- 
ury  of  State  with  the  following  instructions — Mi\jor  Eckert,  however, 
oing  ahead  of  him : — 

XzBounvs  Mansiox,  WAsnixoTOX,  January  81, 1SG5. 

lonorable  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State : 

You  will  proceed  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia,  there  to  meet  and  for- 
lally  confer  with  Messrs.  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell,  on  the  basis  of 
ly  letter  to  F.  P.  Blair,  Esq.,  of  January  18,  1805,  a  copy  of  wliich  you 
ave.  You  will  make  known  to  them  that  three  thingsare  indispensable,  to 
it:  First,  the  restoration  of  the  national  authority  throughout  all  the  States. 
econd,  no  receding  by  the  Executive  of  the  United  States  on  the  slavery 
aestion  from  the  position  assumed  thereon  in  the  laVe  annual  message  to 
oogrcss  and  in  the  preceding  documents.  Third,  no  cessation  of  hostilities 
lort  of  an  end  of  the  war,  and  the  disbanding  of  all  the  forces  hostile  to 
16  Government.  You  will  inform  them  tliat  all  the  propositions  of  theirs 
ot  inconsistent  with  the  above  will  be  considered  and  passed  upon  in  a 
>irit  of  sincere  liberality.  You  will  hear  all  they  may  choose  to  say,  and 
sport  it  to  me.     You  will  not  assume  to  definitely  consumniiite  any  thing. 

YourSy  &c.,  Aura II AM  Lincoln. 

On  the  day  of  its  date,  the  following  telegram  was  sent  to  General 
rrant : — 

4a 
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Wab  DEPAXTsnorr,  Wasiuxotox,  Ftbruary  \  U6V 

Licutenant-General  Grant,  City  Point,  Vn. : 

Let  nothing  which  is  transpiring  change,  hinder,  or  dolar  your  military 
movements  or  plans. 

[Sent  in  cipher  at  O.HO  a.  m.]  A.  Li:rcou(. 

Atlerwards  the  following  dispatch  was  received  from  Grenera'  Grant:* 

[In  cipher.] 

OmcB  U.  8.  MiLTTAST  TsLBOBAm,  Was  DKrAsnKsi 

The  follo*ving  telegram  was  received  at  Washington,  at  2.80  p.m., 
Fcbraarj  1,  1865,  from  City  Point  Va.,  February  1, 12.30  p.  m.,  1865:- 

nis  Excellency  A.  Lincoln, 

President  of  the  United  States : 
Your  dispatch  received.    There  will  be  no  armistice  in  consequence  of 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Stephens  and  others  within  our  lines.    The  troops  an 
kept  in  readiness  to  move  at  the  shortest  notice,  if  occasion  should  justif/ 
it.  U.  S.  Gbant,  LieuU'GehCTQl 

To  notify  Migor  Eckert  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would  be  at  Fortren 
Monroe,  :uid  to  put  them  in  communication,  the  following  dispatch  wai 

sent: — 

Was  Dxpaktxsxt,  Wasiiucotosi,  Ftbntcry  ],  ISOL 

,  Miyor  T.  T.  Eckert, 

Care  General  Grant,  City  Point,  Va. : 

Call  at  Fortress  Monroe,  and  put  yourself  under  direction  of  Mr.  S., 
wh^m  you  will  find  there.  »  A.  Lincols. 

On  tlie  morning  of  the  2(1  instant,  the  following  telegrams  were  received 
by  nic  respectively  from  tlie  Secretary  of  War  and  Mtyor  Eckert: — 

i'oET  MoMUoE,  Va.,  February  1, 1866—11.80 p.m. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

Arrived  at  ten  this  evening.  Richmond  friends  not  here.  1  remain 
here.  W.  II.  Sewabd. 

Crrr  Point,  Va.,  Ftbruary  1, 1865—10  p. «. 

To  his  Excellency  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  tlie  delivery  of  your  communication  and  my 
letter,  at  4.15  this  afternoon,  to  which  1  received  a  reply  at  six  p.  m.. 
but  not  satisfactory.  At  eiglit  o'clock  p.  m.  the  following  note,  addressed 
to  General  Grant,  was  received: — 

Cnr  PoRfT,  Va.,  February  1, 1365. 
To  Lieutenant- General  Grant: 

Sib: — "We  desire  to  go  to  Washington  City  to  confer  informally  "with  the  Presiilent  personallj 

Id  reference  to  the  inatten»  uientione<l  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Blair  of  the  ISth  of  Janoarj  ultimA 

vrlthout  f.uy  personal  compromise  on  any  question  in  the  letter    We  hare  the  permiMion  U>  iW 

tio  from  the  uutlH»ritii*s  at  Richmond. 

Very  respeclfuUy  yours,  Aixx.  IL  STrruca* 

K.  M.  T.  IlrvrvL 

tf.  A.  Caxpbxu. 
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At  0.30  p.  M.  I  notined  them  that  they  conld  not  proceed  further 
onless  they  complied  witli  the  terras  expressed  in  my  letter.  The  point 
of  meeting  designated  in  the  above  note  would  not,  in  my  opinion. 
be  inHLsted  upon.  Fort  Monroe  would  be  acceptable.  Having  complied 
with  my  instructions,  I  will  return  to  Washington  to-morrow,  unlesn 
otherwise  ordered.  Thomas  T.  Eckekt,  Major^  dee. 

On  reading  this  dispatch  of  M^'or  Eckert,  I  was  about  to  recall  him  and 
the  Secretary  of  State,  when  the  following  telegram  of  General  Grant  to 
the  Secretary  of  War  was  shown  me : — 

[In  cipher.] 

Omcx  or  Tns  U.  S.  Miutast  Tkuqbapii,     I 

WaB  DxrAKTUKXT.  f 

The  following  telegram  received  at  Washington  at  4.85  p.  m.,  Feb- 
raary  2,  1865,  from  City  Point,  Va.,  February  1,  10.80  p.  m.,  1865  :— 

Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stantox,  Secretary  of  War: 

Now  that  the  interview  between  Migor  Eckert,  under  his  written  in- 
itrnctions,  and  Mr.  Stephens  and  party,  has  ended,  I  will  state  coniiden  • 
tially,  but  not  officially  to  become  a  matter  of  record,  that  I  am  convinced, 
npon  conversation  with  Messrs.  Stephens  and  Hunter,  that  their  intentions 
are  good,  and  their  desire  sincere  to  restore  peace  and  union.  I  have  not 
felt  myself  at  liberty  to  express  even  views  of  my  own,  or  to  account  for 
my  reticence.  This  has  placed  me  in  an  awkward  position,  which  I  could 
have  avoided  by  not  seeing  them  in  the  first  instance.  I  fear  now  their 
going  back  without  any  expression  to  any  one  in  authority  will  have  a 
bad  influence.  At  the  same  time,  I  recognize  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  receiving  these  informal  commissioners  at  this  time,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  to  recommend.  I  am  sorry,  however,  that  Mr.  Lincoln  cannot  have 
an  interview  with  the  two  named  in  this  dispatch,  if  not  all  three  now 
within  our  lines.  Their  letter  to  me  was  all  that  the  President's  instruc- 
tiona  contemplated  to  secure  their  safe-conduct,  if  they  had  used  the 
lame  language  to  Major  Eckert.  U.  S.  Gkakt,  Lieut-  GeneraL 

This  dispatch  of  General  Grant  changed  my  purpose,  and  accordingly  I 
telegraphed  him  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  follows : — 

Was  DKPASTMSirT,  WAsnucoTOX,  D.  C,  February  2, 1861k 

Lientenant-General  Grant,  City  Point,  Va. : 

Say  to  the  gentlemen  that  I  will  meet  them  personally  at  Fortreaii 
Monroe,  as  soon  as  I  can  get  tliere.  ^ 

[Sent  in  cipher  at  9  a.  m.]  '  A.  Lincoln. 

Was  Dkpastvbnt,  WABoiirGTOir,  D.  CL,  Felmaiy  S,  180& 

Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  Fortress  Monroe,  Va. : 

Induced  by  a  dispatch  from  General  Grant,  I  join  you  at  Fortrese 
Monroe  as  soon  as  I  can  come. 

[Sent  in  cipher  at  9  a.  m.]  A.  Lincoln. 

Before  starting,  the  following  dispatch  was  shown  me.  I  proceeded, 
nevertheless: — 

[Cipher.] 
OFricB  V.  S.  MiLiTAST  TsLBQBAPn,  Wab  Dipaktmkkt. 
The  following  telegram,  received  at  Washington,  February  2,  1865, 
from  City  Point,  Va.,  9  a.  m.,  February  2,  18C5 :— 
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Hon.  W X.  H.  SxwARD,  Secretary  of  State. 

[Copy.] 

To  Hon.  Edwin  M.  Stanton, 

Secretary  of  War,  Washington : 

The  gentlemen  here  have  accepted  the  proposed  terms,  and  will  lesve 
for  Fortress  Monroe  at  9.80  a.  m. 

TJ.  S.  Grant,  Lieut-General 

On  the  night  of  the  2d  I  reached  Hampton  Roads ;  fonnd  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  Migor  Eckert  on  a  steamer  anchored  off  the  shore,  and  learned 
of  tliera  that  the  Richmond  gentlemen  were  on  another  steamer,  ako  i&> 
chored  off  shore  in  the  Roads,  and  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had  not  yet 
seen  or  communicated  with  them.  I  ascertsdned  that  Mi\jor  Eckert  had 
literally  complied  with  his  instmctions,  and  I  saw  for  the  first  time  tlie 
answer  of  the  Richmond  gentlemen  to  him,  which,  in  his  dispatch  to  me 
of  the  1st,  he  characterized  as  not  satisfactory.  That  answer  is  as  foUovi, 
to  wit: — 

Crrr  Poorr,  Y ▲.,  JTtlruary  1,  IdA 

Thomas  T.  Eckert,  Mi\]or  and  A.  D.  0.: 

.  Major: — Yonr  note  delivered  by  yonrself  this  day  has  been  consklered. 
In  reply,  we  have  to  say  that  we  were  famished  with  a  copy  of  the  letter 
of  President  Lincoln  to  Francis  P.  Blair,  of  the  18th  of  January  ult, 
another  copy  of  which  is  appended  to  yonr  note.  Onr  instmctions  are 
contained  in  a  letter  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy : — 

EiCHV oNn,  Janvary  S3,  ISO. 

In  eonformitj  with  the  letter  of  Mr.  LincolD,  of  which  the  foregoing  Is  a  copy,  yon  are  to  pro 
c«e<l  to  Washington  CUy  fur  informal  conference  with  him  upon  the  issues  invoWed  in  the  «s* 
tsting  war,  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing  peace  to  the  two  countries. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  serrant, 

jErrKsso!v  Datis. 

The  substantial  object  to  be  obtained  by  the  informal  conference,  is  to 
ascertain  upon  what  terms  the  existing  war  can  bo  terminated  honorably. 
Oiir  instructions  contemplate  a  personal  interview  between  President 
Lincoln  and  ourselves  at  Washington;  but,  with  this  explanation,  we  arc 
ready  to  meet  any  person  or  persons  that  President  Lincoln  may  appoint, 
at  such  i)laco  as  be  may  designate.  Our  earnest  desiro  is  that  a  just  and 
honorable  peace  may  be  agreed  upon,  and  we  are  prepared  to  receive  or 
to  submit  propositions  which  may  possibly  lead  to  the  attainment  of  that 
end. 

,  Very  respectfully  yours, 

Alexander  H.  SrKPnEjra, 
R.  M.  T.  HrxTKR, 
John  A.  Casipbell. 

A  note  of  these  gentlemen,  subsequently  addressed  to  General  Grant, 
has  already  been  given  in  Miyor  Eckert's  dispatch  of  the  1st  inst  I  alw 
saw  here  for  the  first  time  the  following  note^  addressed  by  the  Richmond 
gentlemen  to  Miy'or  Eckert : — 
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Cttt  Poiirr,  Va^  FAmary  2, 18M. 

fnoskiAB  T.  EcKEBT,  MtgoF  and  A.  D.  C. : 

Majob: — In  reply  to  your  verbal  statement  that  your  instructions  did  not 
How  you  to  alter  the  conditions  upon  which  a  passport  could  be  given 
o  us,  we  say  that  we  are  willing  to  proceed  to  Fortress  Monroe,  and  there 
o  Iiave  an  informal  conference  with  any  person  or  persons  that  President 
aucoln  may  appoint  on  the  basis  of  his  letter  to  Francis  P.  Blair  of  the 
8th  of  January  ult.,  or  upon  any  other  terras  or  conditions  that  he  may 
.ereoftcr  propose,  not  inconsistent  with  the  essential  principles  of  self- 
oyemment  and  popular'rights  upon  which  our  institutions  are  founded. 
t  is  onr  earnest  wish  to  ascertain,  after  a  free  interchange  of  ideas  and 
iformation,  upon  what  principles  and  terms,  if  any,  a  just  and  honorable 
leace  can  be  established  without  the  effusion  of  blood,  and  to  contribute 
ur  utmost  efforts  to  accomplish  such  a  result.  We  think  it  better  to  add 
hat,  in  accepting  your  passport,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  commit- 
ing  ourselves  to  any  thing,  but  tx>  carry  into  this  informal  conference  the 
lews  and  feelings  above  expressed. 

Very  respectfully  yours,  &c., 

Alexaxdeis  H.  Stephens, 
J.  A.  Campbell 

li.  M.  T.  IIu.VTEB. 

Note. — The  above  communication  was  delivered  to  me  at  Fortress 
Ifonroe,  at  4.30  p.  m.,  February  2,  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Babcock,  of 
^rencral  Grant^s  staff. 

TnoMAS  T.  EcKBRT,  AdjH  and  A,  D,  C. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  three  gentlemen,  Messrs.  Stephens,  Ilun- 
«r,  and  Campbell,  came  aboard  of  onr  steamer,  and  had  an  interview 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  of  several  hours'  duration.  No 
question  or  preliminaries  to  the  meeting  was  then  and  there  made  or 
nentioned.  No  other  person  was  present.  No  papers  were  exchanged 
)r  produced ;  and  it  was  in  advance  agreed  that  the  conversation  was.to 
t>e  informal  and  verbal  merely.  On  our  part,  the  whole  substance  of  the 
ustructions  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  hereinbefore  recited,  was  stated 
ind  insisted  upon,  and  nothing  was  said  inconsistent  therewitli.  While 
\>y  the  other  party  it  was  not  said  that  in  any  event,  or  on  any  condition, 
they  ever  would  consent  to  reunion;  and  yet  they  equally  omitted  to 
leclare  that  they  would  not  so  consent.  Tliey  seemed  to  desire  a 
[>ostponement  of  that  question,  and  the  adoption  of  some  other  course 
irst,  which,  as  some  of  them  seemed  to  argue,  might  or  might  not  lead 
to  reunion,  but  which  course  we  thought  would  amount  to  an  indefinite 
[postponement.    The  conference  ended  without  result. 

The  foregoing,  containing,  as  is  believed,  all  the  information  sought,  is 
i^spoctfally  submitted.  Abbaham  Lincoln. 

In  this  instance,  as  in  the  previous  case  of  Mr.  Greeley, 
ihe  President  had  found  himself  constrained  by  the  intru- 
rive  interference  of  an  individual  citizen,  to  open  negotia- 
lions  for  which,  in  his  judgment,  neither  the  rebels  nor 
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the  nation  at  large  were  at  all  prepared.    No  man  ia  the 
country  was  more  vigilant  than  he  in  Tvatohing  for  the 
moment  when  hopes  of  peace  might  wisely  be  entertained; 
but,  as  he  had  resolved  under  no  circumstances  to  accept 
any  thing  short  of  an  unconditional  acknowledgment  of 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  Constitution  and  laws  of 
the  United  States  as  the  basis  of  peace,  he  deeired  it  of 
the  utmost  consequence  that  the  rebel  authorities  slionld 
not  be  led  to  suppose  that  we  were  discouraged  by  the 
slow  progress  of  the  war,  or  that  we  were  in  the  least 
inclined  to  treat  for  peace  on  any  other  terms  than  those 
he  had  laid  down.     It  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had 
declined  to  publish  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Greeley, 
unless  expressions  in  the  latter' s  letters,  calculated  to 
create  this  impression  in  the  rebel  States,  could  be  omitted. 
Acting  from  the  same  motives,  he  had  given  Mr.  Blair  no 
authority  to  approach  the  rebel  authorities  on  his  behalf 
upon  the  subject  of  peace  in  any  way  whatever.    He 
gave  him,  to  use  his  own  words  uttered  in  a  subsequent 
conversation,  "no  mission,  but  only  j?^-mis8ion."    He 
was  probably  not  unwilling  to  learn,  from  so  acute  and 
experienced  a  political  observer  as  Mr.  Blair,  something 
of  tlie  temi)er  and  purpose  of  the  loading  men  in  the 
Rebel  Grovernnient,  for  theii*  public  declarations  upon  this 
subject  were  not  felt  to  be  altogether  reliable ;  and  the 
knowledge  we'  had  of  their  straitened  means,  and  of  tlie 
difficulty  they  experienced  in  renewing  the  heavy  losses 
in  the  ranks  of  their  anny,  strengthened  the  belief  that 
they  might  not  be  indisposed  for  submission  to  the  national 
authority. 

Subsequent  disclosui'es  have  proved  the  correctness  of 
these  suspicions.  It  is  now  known  that  some  of  the  more 
sagacious  and  candid  of  the  rebel  leaders  had  even  then 
abandoned  all  hope  of  success,  and  were  only  solicitous 
for  some  way  of  closing  the  war,  which  should  not  wound 
too  keenly  the  pride  and  self-respect  of  the  people  of  the 
rebel  States.  It  was  due  to  their  efforts  that,  in  spite  of 
the  obstinacy  with  which  Jefferson  Davis  insisted  upou 
the  recognition  of  his  official  character,  involving  the  rec- 
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(^tiou  of  the  South  as  an  independent  nation,  an^ter- 
view  with  the  President  and  Secretary  Seward  was  ob- 
tained. But  they  did  not  secure  the  consent  of  theu-  Ex- 
ecutive to  negotiate  upon  the  only  basis  which  Mr.  Lin- 
coln would  for  a  moment  admit — the  absolute  and 
acknowledged  supremacy  of  the  National  Government ; 
and  the  wliole  scheme,  therefore,  fell  to  the  ground.* 

The  attempt  at  negotiation,  however,  served  a  useful 
purpose.  It  renewed  the  confidence  of  the  people 
throughout  the  loyal  States  in  the  President' s  unalterable 
determination  to  maintain  the  Union,  while  it  proved  his 
willingness  to  end  the  war  whenever  that  great  and  para- 
mount object  could  be  secured ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
dispelled  the  delusive  hopes,  with  which  the  i-ebel  lead- 
ers had  so  long  inspired  the  hearts  of  the  great  body  of 
the  Southern  people,  that  peace  was  possible  with  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Southern  States.  The  attempt  of  Mr. 
Davis,  in  the  message  we  have  already  cited, f  to  "fire 
the  Southern  heart"  afresh,  by  his  vivid  picture  of  the 
tyrannical  and  insulting  exactions  of  President  Lincoln, 
was  utterly  fruitless.  His  appeals  fell  upon  wearied  ears 
and  despondent  hearts. 

Other  important  affairs  had  also  arisen  to  occupy  the 

*  Since  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion  an  account  of  this  conference  has 
been  published  in  the  Augusta  (Oa.)  Chronide^  said  to  liave  been  prepared  under 
the  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Stephens.  It  adds  nothing  material  to  the  facts 
already  known,  but  the  following  paragraphs  are  not  without  iutercst: — 

**  Davis  had  on  this  occasion,  hs  on  that  of  Mr.  Stophcns's  visit  to  Washington,  made  it  a 
condition  that  no  conference  should  be  had  unlvas  his  ronli  oa  commander  or  President  should 
lint  b«  ivcof  nlz«<l.  Mr.  Lincoln  declared  that  the  onlj  ground  upon  which  ho  could  rest  the 
Justice  of  the  war — either  with  his  own  people  or  with  f(»rci«rn  powers— was,  that  it  was  not 
g  war  for  conquest,  but  that  the  States  never  bad  Ireen  separated  from  the  Tniim.  ConM* 
^iwntly,  he  coold  not  rcco^lzo  another  government  inside  of  the  one  of  which  he  alone  was 
PNildent,  nor  admit  the  separate  indcpimdence  of  States  that  were  yet  a  part  of  the  Union. 
'That,*  said  ho,  'would  be  doing  what  you  so  long  asked  Europe  to  do  in  vain,  and  bo  resigning 
the  only  thing  the  armies  of  the  Union  are  fighting  for.* 

**Mr.  Hunter  made  a  long  reply.  Insisting  that  the  recognition  of  Dav.s's  power  tc  make  a 
treaty  was  the  flrst  and  indispensable  step  to  peace,  and  referrlncrto  the  correspondence  iK'tween 
Klttf  Charles  the  First  and  his  ParUament  oa  a  reliable  precedent  of  a  constitutional  ruler  troat- 
iag  with  rebela. 

**  Mr.LinooIn^s  face  then  wore  that  imlescribable  expression  which  genornlly  pi-ecede*!  hi«  hnnl- 
•tt  JUti^  md  he  remarked :  *  Upon  questions  of  history  I  must  refer  you  to  Mr.  SewarJ,  for  he 
to  posted  In  such  things,  and  I  don't  profess  to  be.  But  my  only  distinct  recolIecMon  of  the 
■latter  la,  that  Charles  lost  bis  head.*    That  settlod  Mr.  Iluntcr  for  a  while.*^ 

t  Page  578. 
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thoughts  of  the  people  doriiig  the  pendency  of  the  peace 
negotiations.  The  resolution  which  had  passed  the  Houaa 
on  January  31st,  directing  that  the  electoral  votes  of  cer- 
tain States  which  had  joined  the  rebellion  should  not 
be  counted,  came  up  before  the  Senate.  An  effort  was 
made,  but  failed,  to  ^rike  out  Louisiana  from  the  list  of 
the  rejected  States.  Other  amendments  were  offered,  but 
rejected,  and  the  resolution  was  adopted  as  it  passed  the 
House.  It  was  also  signed  by  the  President,  but  he  sent 
to  Congress  the  following  message  concerning  it : — 

To  the  Honorable  Senate  and  House  o/Bepresentaticesqf  the  United  StaUi: 

The  joint  resolution,  entitled  *'  A  joint  resolution  declaring  certain  States 
not  entitled  to  representation  in  the  Electoral  College/'  has  been  signed 
by  the  Executive  in  deference  to  the  view  of  Congress  implied  in  its  pas- 
sage and  presentation  to  me.  In  his  own  view,  however,  tlie  two  Houses 
of.  Congress  convened  under  the  twelfth  article  of  the  Constitnlion  hav« 
complete  power  to  exeludo  from  counting  all  electoral  votes  deemed  by 
them  to  be  illegal,  and  it  is  not  competent  for  the  Executive  to  defeat  or 
obsitruct  the  power  by  a  veto,  as  would  be  the  case  if  his  action  were  at 
all  essential  in  the  matter.  lie  disclaims  all  right  of  the  Executive  to  in- 
terfere in  any  way  in  the  matter  of  canvassing  or  counting  the  electoral 
votes,  and  he  also  disclaims  that  by  signing  said  resolution  he  has  expressed 
any  oi)inii)n  on  tlie  recitals  of  the  preamble,  or  any  judgment  of  his  own 
upon  the  subject  of  the  resolution.  Abrauam^  Lincoijj. 

Executive  Mansion,  Febmary  8,  1865. 

On  Wednesday,  the  8th  of  February,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  met  in  joint  convention  for  the  purpose  of  count- 
ing the  electoral  votes.  The  tu'o  bodies  having  convened, 
the  certilicates  of  election  were  opened  by  Vice-President 
Hamlin.  Electoral  votes  from  Louisiana  and  Tennessee 
were  ])resented,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  resolution  just 
mentioned,  they  were  not  counted.  The  total  number  of 
votes  counted  was  two  hundred  and  thirty -three,  of  which 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Johnson  had  received  two  hundred 
and  twelve,  and  they  were  accordingly  declared  to  have 
been  elected  President  and  Vice-President  for  the  ensuing 
four  years,  commencing  on  the  4th  of  March.  The  new 
State  of  Nevada  had  cast  but  two  votes,  her  third  elector 
having  been  absent  on  the  day  of  the  meeting. 
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Prominent  among  the  measures  passed  by  Congress  du- 
ring the  remainder  of  the  session  was  the  bill  establishing 
a  Freedmen's  Bureau. 

A  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Sumner,  and  passed,  excited 
a  good  deal  of  interest  in  England.  It  declared  that  the 
rebel  debt  or  loan  was  "  simply  an  agency  of  the  rebel- 
lion, which  the  United  States  can  never  under  any  cir- 
cumstances recognize  in  any  part,  or  in  any  way."  To 
the  x)arties  who  had  taken  the  rebel  loan  thinking  that 
the  South  was  sure  t)  succeed,  or  at  least  to  secure  some 
terms  of  peace  which  would  provide  for  the  assumption 
of  the  rebel  debt,  this  resolution,  coming  as  it  did  after 
such  great  military  successes  on  our  part,  was  the  re 
verse  of  cheering. 

Two  messages  were  sent  to  Congress  by  the  President 
in  reference  to  approaching  International  Exhibitions  in 
Norway  and  in  Portugal,  and  a  resolution  was  passed  re- 
questing the  President  to  call  upon  the  citizens  to  join  in 
them. 

The  House  passed  a  bill  repealing  so  much  of  the  Con- 
fiscation Act  passed  July  17,  1862,  244,  as  prohibited  the 
forfeiture  of  the  real  estate  of  rebels  beyond  their  natural 
lives.  But  the  Senate  failed  to  take  similar  action,  and 
the  law,  therefore,  remained  unchanged. 

Resolutions  were  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  MUitary  Affaii's,  that  soldiers  discharged  for 
sickness  or  wounds  should  be  preferred  for  appointment 
to  civil  offices,  and  recommending  citizens  generally  to 
give  them  a  similar  preference  in  their  private  business. 
The  Pi-esident  was  in  full  sympathy  with  the  feeling  which 
fed  to  this  action,  as  appears  by  the  following  order, 
which  he  made  for  the  appointment  of  a  Mrs.  Bushnell 
as  postmistress  at  Sterling,  Illinois : —    * 

Mr.  WashbuFDe  has  presented  to  me  all  the  papers  in  this  case,  and 
fin^g  Mrs.  Bushnell  as  well  recommended  as  any  other,  and  she  being 
the  widow  of  a  soldier  who  fell  in  battle  for  the  Union,  let  her  bo  ap- 
pointed. A.  Lincoln. 

The  question  of  the  recognition  of  the  State  Govern- 
ments in,  and  the  admission  of  Senators  and  Bepresenta- 
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tiyes  from,  Louisiana  and  Arkansas  was  brought  upinboth 
Houses,  but  was  not  pressed  to  a  vote,  though  reportfi 
were  made  in  favor  of  such  recognition  and  admissioiL 

The  Tariff  BUI  was  modified,  a  bill  for  a  loan  of  8800,- 
000,000  was  passed,  with  many  other  bills  of  less  impor- 
tance, and  on  the  3d  of  March  Congress  adjourned  sijiedie. 

The  Senate,  however,  was  at  once  convened  in  extra 
session,  by  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  President  on 
February  17th,  as  follows : — 

Dbpabtmkht  or  Suit, 
PKOCIAMATION. 

By  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Whereas^  olgects  of  interest  to  the  United  States  require  that  the  Seiute 
shonld  he  convened  at  twelve  o^clock  on  the  4th  of  March  next,  to  re- 
ceive and  act  upon  such  communications  as  may  ho  made  to  it  on  the  part 
of  the  Executive : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  Ahraliam  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States, 
have  considered  it  to  ho  my  duty  to  issue  my  proclamation,  declaring  that 
an  extraordinary  occasion  requires  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
vene for  the  transaction  of  hosiness  at  tlie  Capitol,  in  the  City  of  Wash- 
ington, on  the  4th  day  of  March  next,  at  noon  on  that  day,  of  which  all 
who  sliall  at  that  time  he  entitled  to  act  as  members  of  tliat  hod/,  are 
hereby  required  to  take  notice. 
Giveu  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  United  States,  at  Washing- 
ton, this  seventeenth  dny  of  February,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
[l.  8.]     one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of  tlio  independ- 
ence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty-ninth. 

Abbaiiam  Lincoln. 
By  the  President: 

Wm.  U.  Seward,  Secretary  of  SUite, 

The  military  operations  during  February  continued  to 
furnish  cheering  successes.  The  peace  conference  had . 
not  been  suflered  to  interfere  in  the  least  with  militarj' 
movements.  The  rebel  commissioners  were  hardly  within 
their  lines  before 'General  Grant  made  another  movement, 
taking  and  holding,  though  not  without  severe  loss, 
another  of  tlie  roads  leading  southwardly  out  of  Peters- 
burg, called  the  Vaughan  Road,  and  giving  our  troops 
command  of  yet  another  called  the  Boydton  Plankroai 
A  very  encouraging  symptom  of  the  situation  was  the 
increasing  number  of  desertions  from  the  rebel  ranks, 
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by  which  General  Lee's  army  was  steadily  and  seriously 
diminishing. 

Our  own  forces  meanwhile  were  being  continually  aug- 
mented by  new  recruits,  which  were  rapidly  obtained,  by 
the  strong  exertions  made  in  every  district  to  avoid  a 
draft  Many  questions  arose  and  had  to  be  decided  by 
the  President  in  reference  to  the  draft.  The  following 
letter  from  him  to  Governor  Smith,  of  Vermont,  was  called 
forth  by  complaints  that  its  burdens  were  not  equally 
distributed : — 

ExxounTB  Ma2(8I05,  Wasuiiioton,  February  8,  ISQOi 

HU  Ezcellencj  Groyernor  Smith,  of  Vermont : 

Oomplaint  is  made  to  me,  by  Vermont,  tliat  the  assignment  of  her 
qnota  for  the  draft  on  the  pending  call  is  intrinsically  unjust,  and  also  in 
bad  faith  of  the  Goyemment^s  promise  to  fairly  allow  credits  for  men 
previously  famished.  To  illustrate,  a  supposed  case  is  stated  as  fol- 
lows : — 

Vermont  and  New  Hampshire  must  between  them  furnish  six  thousand 
men  on  the  pending  call ;  and  being  equal,  each  must  furnish  as  many  as 
the  other  in  the  long  run.  But  the  Government  finds  that  on  former  calls 
Vermont  furnished  a  surplus  of  five  hundred,  and  New  Hampshire  a  sur- 
plus of  fifteen  hundred.  These  two  surpluses  making  two  thousand,  and 
added  to  the  six  thousand,  making  eight  tliousaud  to  be  furnished  by  the 
two  States,  or  four  thousand  each,  less  1y  fair  credits.  Then  subtract 
Vermont's  surplus  of  five  hundred  from  her  four  thousand,  leaves  three 
thousand  five  hundred  as  her  quota  on  the  pending  call;  and  likewise 
subtract  New  Hampshire's  sui-plus  of  fifteen  hundred  from  her  four  thou- 
sand, leaves  tw^o  thousand  five  hundred  as  her  quota  on  the  pending  coll. 
Those  three  thousand  five  hund;ed  and  two  tliousond  five  hundred  make 
precisely  six  thousand,  which  the  supposed  cose  requires  from  the  two 
States,  and  it  is  just  equal  for  Vermont  to  furnish  one  thousand  more 
DOW  than  New  Hampshire,  because  Now  Hampsliire  has  heretofore  fur- 
nished one  thousand  more  than  Vennont,  which  equalizes  the  burdens 
of  the  two  in  the  long  run.  And  tljis  result,  so  far  from  being  bad  faith 
to  Vermont,  is  indispensable  to  keeping  good  faith  with  New  Hampshire. 
By  no  other  result  can  the  six  thousand  men  be  obtained  from  the  two 
States,  and  at  the  same  time  deal  justly  and  keep  faith  with  both,  and  we 
do  but  confuse  ourselves  in  questioning  the  process  by  which  the  right 
result  is  reached.    The  supposed  case  is  perfect  as  an  illustration. 

The  pending  call  is  not  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  subject  to  fair 
credits,  but  is  for  three  hundred  thousand  remaining  after  all  fair  credits 
have  been  deducted,  and  it  is  impossible  to  concede  what  Vermont  asks 
without  coming  out  short  of  tlirce  hundred  tliousand  men,  or  making 
otlier  localities  pay  for  the  partiality  shown  her. 
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This  apon  the  case  stated.    If  there  be  different  reasons  for  ro&kingtin 
allowance  to  Vennont,  let  tliem  be  presented  ar.d  considered. 

Yours  truly,  Abbaham  Lixcoln. 

The  success  at  Fort  Fisher  was  ably  followed  up  by 
General  Terry.  One  by  one  the  rebel  forts  on  tlie  Cape 
Fear  River  fell  into  our  hands,  and  on  the  22d  of  Febru- 
ary Wilmington  was  evacuated,  and  was  occupied  by  our 
troops  without  a  struggle. 

Heavy  cavalry  expeditions  were  prepared  and  sent  out 
through  the  Southwest,  in  different  directions,  and  made 
good  progress.     But  the  crowning  glory  of  the  mouth 
was  the  success  of  Sherman's  march  through  South  Caro- 
lina.    Starting   from    Savannah,   he  moved   northwest 
through  swamps  which  were  thought  impassable  for  aa 
army,  forced  the  line  of  the  Salkeliatchie  River,  pressed 
on  into  the  heart  of  the  State,  and  on  the  17th  entered 
Columbia,  the  capital  of  the  State,  without  a  battle.    Sa 
presence  there  made  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  a  neces- 
sity, and  on  the  next  day  our  forces  entered  its  grass-  , 
grown  streets,  and  the  old  flag  floated  again  from  Fort  Sum- 
ter, from  which,  four  years  before,  it  had  been  traitorously 
torn  down.     Sherman'  9  progress  northward  continued  to 
be  rapid,  but  hardly  any  thing  that  he  could  do  could 
give  so  much  joy  as  the  fall  of  that  nest  of  treason  had 
given.     Coming,  as  it  did,  just  before  the.22d  of  Febru- 
ary, it  made  the  celebration  of  Washington  s  birthday 
one  of  great  rejoicing.     The  public  buildings  in  Wash- 
ington were  illuminated,  and  all  over  the  country  it  was 
a  day  of  joy  and  gladness  of  heart. 

It  was  not  the  military  successes  alone  which  made  the 
people  glad:  a  general  system  of  exchanging  prisoners 
liad  been  at  last  agreed  ui^on,  and  our  poor  fellows  were 
rapidly  coming  forward  out  of  those  hells  on  earth,  in 
which  the  rebel  authorities  had  kept  them. 

In  fact,  all  things  seemed  auspicious  for  the  future. 
The  close  of  President's  Lincoln's  first  Administration 
was  brilliant  in  itself,  and  gave  full  promise  of  yet 
brigliter  things  to  come. 
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,  CHAPTER    XX. 

T5E  CLOSE  OF  THE  REBELLION. 

Tnx  Inacgural  Address. — Pboolamatio:^  to  DssEirrERS. — Sfeeohes  bi 
THE  President. — Destruction  of  Lee's  Army. — The  President*! 
Visit  to  Kiciimond. — ^Return  to  Washington. — Close  op  the  Wabs 

It  seems  hardly  credible  that  four  years  should  em- 
brace within  their  narrow  limit  so  immense  a  change 
as  the  four  years  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  first  Administration  had 
brought  to  the  country  and  to  himself.  When,  on  the  4th 
of  March,  1861,  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  administered 
to  him  by  Chief-Justice  Taney,  the  horizon  was  dark 
with  storms,  whose  duration  and  violence  were  as  yet 
happily  unknown.  He  himself,  as  he  stood  on  the  steps 
of  the  Capitol,  was  an  untried  man,  sneefed  at  by  those 
who  had  held  the  reins  of  power  in  the  countiy,  an 
object  for  the  rising  hate  of  the  aspiring  aristocracy  of 
the  South,  which  had  already  sought  his  life,  and  would 
have  sought  it  with  still  greater  vindictiveness,  if  a  tithe 
of  the  sagacity,  firmness,  honesty,  and  patriotism  which 
animated  his  breast  had  been  understood ;  even  then  an 
object  of  interest  and  growing  affection,  comparatively 
unknown  as  he  was  even  to  his  own  friends,  to  those 
who  saw  the  danger  which  was  overhanging  the  country, 
and  were  nerving  themselves  to  meet  it. 

But  now  the  fierceness  of  the  storm  seemed  to  be  pass- 
ing away,  and  clearer  skies  to  be  seen  through  tlie  rolling 
douds.  The  citizen,  who,  four  years  before,  was  utterly  un- 
tried and  unknown,  was  now  the  chosen  leader  of  a  nation  of 
thirty  million  people,  who  trusted  in  his  honesty  as  they 
trusted  in  the  eternal  principles  of  Nature,  who  believed 
him  to  be  wise,  and  knew  him  to  be  abundant  in  patience 
and  kindness  of  heart,  with  an  army  of  half  a  million 
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men  and  a  navy  of  hundreds  of  vessels  at  liis  command, 
one  of  the  most  powerful,  certainly  the  most  loved  of  all 
the  leaders  of  the  nations  of  the  earth.  There  could  be 
but  one  higher  step  for  him  to  attain,  and  to  that,  also,  in 
the  order  of  Providence,  he  was  soon  to  be  called. 

The  scene  of  his  re-inauguration  was  a  striking  one. 
The  morning  had  been  inclement,  storming  so  violently 
that  up  to  a  few  minutes  before  twelve  o'clock  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Inaugural  Address  would  have  to  k 
delivered  in  the  Senate  Chamber.     But  the  people  had 
gathered  in  immense  numbers  before  the  Cajutol,  in  spite 
of  tlie  storm,  and  just  before  noon  the  rain  ceased  and  the 
clouds  broke  away,  and,  as  the  President  took  the  oath  of 
office,  the  blue  sky  appeared  above,  a  small  white  cloud, 
like  a  hovering  bird,  seemed  to  hang  above  his  head,  and 
the  sunlight  broke  through  the  clouds  and  fell  ui)on  him 
with  a  glory,  afterwards  felt  to  have  been  an  emblem  of 
the  martyr's  crown,  which  was  so  soon  to  rest  upon  his 
head. 

The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief-Justice 
Chase,  and  the  President  delivered  his  second  Inaugural 
Address  as  follows  : — 

FELLOw-CorxTitYMEN : — At  ^liis  second  appearing  to  take  the  oath  of 
the  Presidential  othce,  there  is  less  occasion  for  an  extended  address  than 
tliere  was  at  tlic  first.  Then  a  statement  somewhat  in  detail  of  a  conrse 
to  he  i)ursued  seemed  very  fitting  and  proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration 
of  four  years,  during  which  public  declarations  liave  been  constantly 
called  forth  on  every  i)oint  and  pliase  of  the  great  x^ontest  whicli  still  ab- 
sorbs the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the  nation,  little  that  is 
new  could  be  presented. 

Tbe  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else  chiefly  depends,  is  as 
well  known  to  the  public  as  to  myself,  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satis- 
factory and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high  hope  for  the  future,  no  pre- 
diction in  regard  to  it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four  years  ago,  all  thoughts 
were  anxiously  directed  to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it,  nil 
sought  to  avoid  it.  AVliile  the  inaugural  address  was  being  delirered 
from  this  place,  devoted  altogetlier  to  saving  the  Union  without  war, 
insurgent  agents  were  in  the  city,  seeking  to  destroy  it  with  war- 
seeking  to  dissolve  tlie  Union  and  divide  the  effects  by  negotiation, 
lioth  parties  deprecated  war,  but  one  of  them  would  make  war  ratlier 
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tluin  let  the  nation  survive,  and  the  other  wonid  accept  war  rather  tlian 
let  it  perish,  and  the  war  came.  One-eighth  of  the  whole  population 
were  colored  slaves,  not  distributed  generally  over  the  Union,  but  localized 
in  the  Southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a  peculiar  and  power- 
ful interest.  All  knew  that  this  interest  was  somehow  the  cause  of  the 
war.  To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  this  interest  was  the  object 
for  which  the  insurgents  would  rend  the  Union  by  war,  while  the  Gov- 
ernment claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to  restrict  the  territoriid  en- 
largement of  it. 

Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  which 
it  has  already  attained.  Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of  the  con- 
flict might  cease,  or  even  before  the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Fach 
looked  for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  ftindamental  and  astounding. 

Both  read  the  same  Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  God,  and  each  invokes  His 
aid  agunst  the  other.  It  may  seem  strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to 
ask  a  just  God^s  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from  the  sweat  of  other 
men^s  faces,  but  let  us  judge  not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayer  of 
both  could  not  bo  answered.  That  of  neither  has  been  answered  fully. 
The  Almighty  has  Ilis  own  purposes.  Woe  unto  the  world  because  of  oflfences, 
for  it  must  needs  be  that  offences  come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom 
the  offence  cometh.  If  we  shall  suppose  that  American  slavery  is  one  of 
these  offences  which,  in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but  which 
having  continued  through  His  appointed  time,  lie  now  wills  to  remove, 
and  that  He  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible  war  as  the  woe 
due  to  those  by  whom  the  offence  came,  shall  we  discern  there  any 
departure  from  those  Divine  attributes  which  the  believers  in  a  living 
God  always  ascribe  to  him  ?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we  pray, 
that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God 
wills  that  it  continue  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bondsman's  two 
hundred  and  fifty  years  of  unrequited  toil  shall  bo  sunk,  and  until  every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by  another  drawn  with 
the  sword,  as  was  said  three  thousand  years  ago,  so,  still  it  must  be  said 
that  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  altogether. 

With  malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up 
the  nation^s  wounds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

The  only  change  which  was  made  in  the  Cabinet  was 
one  made  necessary  by  the  resignation,  in  consequence  of 
his  election  to  the  Senate,  of  Mr.  Fessenden,  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  whose  post  was  filled  on  the  6th  of  March, 
by  the  api)ointment  of  the  Hon.  Hugh  McCuUough,  of 
Indiana.    With  this  exception,  affairs  went  on  as  before, 
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without  any  perceptible  change  in  their  working  m  conse- 
quence of  the  change  of  Administration. 

The  Senate  met  in  extra  session,  and  at  once  had  a 
sharp  debate  on  the  admission  of  the  Senajtors  from  Ar- 
kansas, whose  credentials  were  finally  ordered  to  he  sent 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Judiciary.  The  other  business 
before  the  Senate  was  Executive  merely. 

One  of  the  acts  passed  by  Congress  near  the  close  of 
the  session  was  an  amendment  of  the  laws  for  calling 
out  the  National  forces,  one  provision  of  which  directed 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  de- 
serters to  return  to  their  duty  within  sixty  days.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  11th  of  March,  the  proclamation  was 
issued  as  follows  : — 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

W7i€re€u>,  tho  twenty-first  section  of  the  act  of  Congress,  approved  on  the 
3J  instant,  entitled  **  au  ^t  to  amend  tlie  several  acts  heretofore  passed 
to  provide  for  the  enrolling  and  calling  out  the  national  forces  and  for 
other  purposes,*^  requires  that  in  addition  to  the  other  lawful  penalties  of 
the  crime  of  desertion  from  tli  e  military  or  naval  service,  all  persons  who 
have  deserted  the  military  rr  naval  service  of  the  United  States  who 
shall  not  return  to  said  seflce  or  report  thcmsolves  to  a  provost -marshal 
within  sixty  days  after  tho  ])roclamation  hereinafter  mentioned,  shall  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  have  voluntarily  relinquished  and  forfeited  their  cit- 
izenship and  their  ri^ht  to  becotne  citizens,  and  such  deserters  shall  be 
forever  incapable  of  holding  any  ofliee  of  trust  or  profit  under  tho  United 
States,  or  of  exercising  any  rights  of  citizens  thereof;  and  all  persons  who 
shall  hereafter  desert  the  military  or  naval  service,  and  all  persons  who,  being 
duly  enrolled,  shall  depart  the  jurisdiction  of  the  distriit  in  which  they  are 
enrolled,  or  go  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States  with  intent  to  avoid 
any  draft  into  the  military  or  naval  service  duly  ordered,  shall  be  liable  to 
the  penalties  of  this  section  ;  and  the  President  is  liereby  authorized  and 
required  forthwith,  on  the  passage  of  this  act,  to  issue  his  proclamation 
setting  forth  tho  provisions  of  this  section,  in  which  proclamation  the  Pres- 
ident is  requested  to  notify  all  deserters  returning  within  sixty  days  as 
aforesaid  that  they  shall  be  pardoned  on  condition  of  returning  to  their 
regiments  and  companies,  or  to  such  other  organizations  as  they  niay  be 
assigned  to,  until  they  shall  liave  served  for  a  period  of  time  equal  to 
their  original  term  of  enlistment : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the 
United  States,  do  issue  this  my  i>roclamation  as  required  by  said  act,  or- 
dering and  requiring  all  deserters  to  return  to  their  proper  posts;  and  1  do 
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rebj  notify  them  that  all  deserters  who  shall  within  sixty  days  from 
»  date  of  this  proclamation,  viz.,  on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  May,  1865, 
nm  to  service  or  report  themselves  to  a  provost-marshal,  shall  be 
r^oned  on  condition  that  they  return  to  their  regiments  or  companies  or 
such  other  organization  as  they  may  be  assigned  to,  and  serve  the  re- 
ilnder  of  their  original  terms  of  enlistment,  and  in  addition  thereto  a 
Hod  eqnal  to  the  time  lost  by  desertion. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
ol  of  the  United  States  to  bo  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  eleventh  day  of  March,  in  the  year 
r    1      of  our  Lord  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  ^e  eighty-ninth. 

Abkaham  Lincoln. 
By  the  President : 

AViLi.iAM  H.  Skward,  Sf^etary  of  State.  ^ 

In  addition  to  the  increase  of  our  armies  which  this  proc- 
mation  gave — for  great  numbers  of  deserters  availed 
temselves  of  its  provisions — ^the  draft,  which  had  been 
ten  postponed,  was  fairly  put  in  operation  on  the  15th 
^larch ; — not  that  there  was  so  pressing  and  im- 
ediate  a  need  of  men,  for  the  tide  of  military  successi  s 
»ntinued  to  roll  in  full  and  strong  in  our  favor  ;  but  the 
ithorities  felt  called  upon  to  provide  for  future  contin- 
»ncies,  which  happily  never  arose. 
On  eveiy  hand  the  prospects  of  the  rebellion  were 
•owing  darker.  The  stream  of  deserters  from  Lee' s  lines 
as  growing  larger  and  larger,  most  of  the  men  bringing 
leir  arms  with  them,  and  all  uniting  in  the  same  story  of 
le  demoralization  of  those  they  had  left  behind.  In  theii 
ctremity,  the  rebel  leaders  even  began  to  turn  to  the 
^ro  for  help,  and  various  propositions  were  introduced 
ito  the  rebel  Congress  looking  towards  the  employment 
?  slaves  as  soldiers.  The  measure,  however,  was  not  a 
opular  one,  for  it  Avas  felt  to  be  a  practical  abandonment 
f  those  ideas  of  slavery  for  whose  supremacy  the  rebel- 
on  had  been  set  on  foot.  At  one  time  the  proposition 
efore  the  rebel  Senate  for  arming  the  slaves  was  defeated 
y  one  vote.  The  President  referi*ed  to  this  extremity  of 
leirs,  and  this  means  of  relief  which  they  had  sought,  in  a 
seech  which  he  made  when  a  rebel  flag,  captured  at 
.nderson  by  the  One  Hundred  and  Fortieth  Indiana  Vol- 
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anteers,  was  presented  to  Governor  Morton  in  front  of  ftp 
National  Hotel  on  the  17th  of  March.  A  large  crowd  Tfa^ 
in  attendance.  Governor  Morton  made  a  brief  speech,  i^* 
which  he  congratulated  his  auditors  on  the  speedily  ap' 
proaching  end  of  the  rebellion,  and  concluded  by  introdtt- 
cing  President  Lincoln,  whose  purity  and  patriotism  weie 
confessed,  he  said,  by  all,  even  among  the  most  violent 
of  his  opponents.  His  Administration  would  be  recog- 
nized as  the  most  important  epoch  of  history.  It  had 
struck  the  death-blow  to  slavery,  and  clothed  the  Re- 
public witli  a  power  it  never  before  possessed.  If  he 
had  done  nothing  more  than  put  his  name  to  the  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation,  that  act  alone  would  have  made  his 
name  immortal. 

The  President  addressed  the  assembly  substantially  u 
follows : — 

Fellow-Gitizxns: — It  will  be  bnt  a  verj  few  words  that  I  shall  aader- 
tako  to  say.  I  was  bom  in  Ken^cky,  raised  in  Indiana,  and  lireil 
in  lUlnois ;  and  now  I  am  here,  whore  it  is  my  business  to  care  eqoslly 
for  the  good  people  of  all  the  States.      I  am  glad  to  see  an  Ladisni 

rei,nracnt  on  tliis  day  able  to  present  the  captured  flag  to  the  Governor 
of  Indiana.  I  am  not  disposed,  in  saying  this,  to  make  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  States,  for  all  have  done  equally  well. 

TlierTj  nro  but  few  views  or  aspects  of  this  great  war  upon  which  I 
have  not  said  or  written  something  whereby  my  own  opinions  might  ba 
known.     But  there  is  one — the  recent  attempt  of  our  erring  brethren,  u 
they  are  sometimes  called,  to  emj  ftj  the  negro  to  fight  for  tliem.    I  have 
neither  written  nor  made  a  speech  on  that  subject,  because  that  vm 
their  business,  not  mine,  and  if  I  had  a  wish  upon  the  subject,  I  bsd 
not  the  power  to  introduce  it,  or  make  it  effective.     The  great  question 
with  them  was  whether  the  negro,  being  put  into  the  army,  will  fight  fiv 
them.     I  do  not  know,  and  therefore  cannot  decide.     They  ought  to 
know  better  than  me.     I  have  in  my  lifetime  heard  many  argument! 
why  the  negroes  ought  to  be  slaves;    but  if  they  fight  for  those  who 
would  keep  them  in  slavery,  it  will  be  a  better  argument  than  anji 
have  yet  heard.     ITe  who  will  fight  for  that,  ought  to  be  a  slave.    Thej 
have  concluded,  at  last,  to  take  one  out  of  four  of  the  slaves  and  pot 
them  in  the  army,  and  that  one  out  of  the  four  who  will  fight  to  k«:: 
tiie  others  in  slavery,  ought  to  be  a  slave  himself,  unless  he  is  killed  in  i 
fight.     While  I  have  often  said  that  all  men  ought  to  be  free,  yet  wonld 
I  allow  those  colored  persons  to  be  slaves  who  want  to  be,  and  neitto 
them  those  white  people  who  argue  in  favor  of  making  othex  people 
slaves.     I  am  in  favor  of  giving  an  app(»i:ituient  to  such  white  mea  ^ 
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ti7  it  on  for  theso  slaves.  I  will  saj  one  thing  in  regard  to  the  negroes 
being  employed  to  fight  for  them.  I  do  know  he  cannot  fight  and  stay  at 
home  and  make  bread  too.  And  as  one  is  about  as  important  as  the 
other  to  them,  I  don't  care  which  thej  do.  I  am  ratlicr  in  favor, of 
having  them  try  them  as  soldiers.  They  lack  one  vote  of  doing  that,  and 
I  wish  I  could  send  ray  vote  over  the  river  so  that  I  might  cast  it  in  favor 
of  allowing  the  negro  to  fight.  But  they  cannot  fight  and  work  both. 
We  mnst  now  see  the  bottom  of  the  enemy's  resources.  They  will 
stand  out  as  long  as  they  can,  and  if  the  negro  will  fight  for  them  they 
mnst  allow  iiim  to  fight  They  have  drawn  upon  their  last  branch  of 
resources,  and  wo  can  now  see  the  bottom.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  end  so 
near  at  hand.  I  have  said  now  more  than  I  intended,  and  will  therefore 
bid  you  good-by. 

But  even  the  culminating  interest  of  affairs  before  Rich- 
mond did  not  absorb  exclusively  the  President' s  attention. 
On  the  17th  he  issued  the  following  proclamation  against 
persons  furnishing  arms  to  the  hostile  Indians  in  the 
West,  wJio,  stirred  up  by  emissaries  from  the  rebels,  or 
coming  to  the  c(mclusion  from  their  own  judgment,  that 
while  the  wliite  men  were  thus  fighting  each  other,  it  was 
Burely  a  good  time  for  the  red  man  to  strike,  had,  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  since  the  rebellion  broke  out,  spread 
terror  and  destruction  over  the  Northwest. 

WTio'eas,  Kcliable  information  has  been  received  that  hostile  Indians 
witliin  the  limits  of  the  United  States  have  been  furnished  with  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  by  persons  dwelling  in  foreign  territory,  and 
are  thereby  enabled  to  prosecute  their  savage  waHare  upon  the  exposed 
and  sparse  settlements  of  the  frontier :  Now,  therefore,  be  it  known  tliat 
I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  proclaim  and  direct  that  all  persons  engaged  in  that  nefarior'S 
traffic  shall  bo  arrested  and  tried  by  court-martial,  at  the  nearest  mili- 
tary post,  and  if  convicted,  shall  receive  the  punishment  due  to  their 
deserts. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal  of 
the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

'  Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  this  17th  day  of  March,  in  the 
[l,  s.]    year  of  our  Lord  1865,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  of  America  the  eighty-ninth. 

By  the  President :  Abbaham  LiNoour. 

Wm .  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  following  orders  were  issued  by 
the  State  Department,  directed  against  blockade-rumierai 
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a  class  who  had  been  treated  too  long  with  leniency  and 
allowed  too  many  facilities  for  carrying  on  their  traffic, 
which  had  greatly  prolonged  the  war  and  increased  its 
burdens  and  difficulties  :— 

DBPAsmzNT  or  Statx,  WAsnnroroir,  Mareh  Ifl^  UKi 
The  President  directs  that  all  persons  who  now  are  or  hereafter  aball 
be  found  within  the  United  States,  and  who  have  been  engaged  in  hold- 
ing intercoarse  or  trade  with  the  insurgents  bj  sea,  if  they  are  citizeiM  ' 
of  the  United  States  or  domiciled  aliens,  be  arrested  and  held  as  prisoo- 
ers  of  war  till  the  war  shall  close ;  subject,  neyertJieless,  to  prosecntioo, 
trial,  and  conviction  for  any  offence  committed  by  them,  as  spies  or  other 
wise,  against  the  laws  of  war. 

The  President  further  directs  that  all  non-resident  foreigners  who  now 
are  or  hereafter  shall  be  found  in  the  United  States,  and  who  have  heei 
or  shall  have  been  engaged  in  violating  the  blockade  of  the  insurgent 
ports,  shall  leave  the  United  States  within  twelve  days  from  the  pubtict- 
tion  of  this  order,  or  from  their  subsequent  arrival  in  the  United  Stata 
if  on  the- Atlantic  side,  and  forty  days  if  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  coun- 
try. And  such  persons  shall  not  return  to  the  United  States  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war. 

Provost-Marshals  and  Marshals  of  the  United  States  will  arrest  and 
commit  to  military  custody  ail  such  offenders  as  shall  disregard  tlui 
order,  whether  they  have  passports  or  not,  and  they  will  bo  detained  in 
such  custody  until  the  end  of  the  war,  or  until  discharged  by  subsequent 
order  of  tbo  President.  Wm.  II.  Seward, 

Secretary/  of  State. 

Tlioro  was  some  little  talk  during  the  first  part  of  the 
month  ahout  negotiations  for  peace.  The  rebels  seem  to 
have  tliouglit  that,  having  failed  so  nttorlj'-  in  their  con- 
ference with  the  President  and  Mr.  Seward,  thej  might 
do  better  if  they  could  succeed  in  opening  negotiations 
directly  with  General  Grant.  The  President,  however, 
again  defeated  tliera  by  sending  the  following  order:— 

WASimraTOK,  Jfarch  8. 18(&— IS  r.  M. 

Licutenant-Cienenil  Grant: 

The  President  directs  mo  to  say  to  you  that  he  wishes  yon  to  have  do 
conference  witli  General  Lee,  unless  it  be  for  the  capitulation  of  General 
Lee's  army,  or  on  some  minor  and  purely  military  matter.  lie  instructs 
mo  to  say  that  you  arc  not  to  decide,  discuss,  or  confer  upon  any  political 
question.  Such  questions  the  President  holds  in  his  own  hands,  and  will 
8ubn)lt  them  to  no  military  conferences  or  conventions.  Meantime  yoQ 
are  to  press  to  tlio  utmost  your  military  advantages. 

Edwin  M.  Staa-ton,  Secretary  of  Far. 
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The  official  duties  wliich  devolved  upon  the  President 
were  very  heavy  after  his  inauguration.  •  The  coming 
in   of  a   new   Administration,    though    there   was   so 
little  change,   called  forth  a  swarm   of  office-seekers, 
and  the  President's  time  and   strength  were  severely 
taxed.    He  was  for  a  time  quite  ill,  and  about  the  24th  of 
March  took  refuge  in  a  visit  to  the  Army  of  the  Po- 
tomac.    On  the  25th,  General  Lee  had  made  a  sudden  and 
desperate  attack  upon  Fort  Stedman,  an  unportant  posi- 
tion on  the  right  of  our  lines  before  Petersburg,  com- 
manding our  communications  with  City  Point.     By  a 
surprise,  the  rebels  carried  the  fort  and  took  some  pris- 
oners.   But  the  neighboring  fortifications  turned  a  terri- 
ble fire  upon  it,  and  our  troops,  by  a  gallant  assault,  drove 
the  rebels  out  with  great  loss,  so  that  the  day,  which  began 
with  their  success,  was  turned  into  a  disastrous  defeat  for 
them.    An  attack  was  also  made  by  our  forces  on  our 
left,    and  important   advantages   were  gained    in  that 
quarter.     The  President  was  visiting  the  army  at  tlie 
time,  and  arrived  on  the  field  in  time  to  witness  the  re- 
treat of  the  rebels,  and  to  learn  the  story  of  their  attack 
and  repulse  from  General  Parke,  Avhose  brave  fellows  of 
the  Ninth  Corps  had  retaken  Fort  Stedman.    The  Pres- 
idential party  continued  on  their  route  to  the  extreme  right, 
going  within  six  miles  of  Richmond.     On  their  ride  they 
witnessed  the  crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the  James  of 
General  Sheridan's   cavalry,  with   which,  after  having 
raided  in  the  early  part  of  the  month  to  the  west  of  Rich- 
mond, defeated  General  Kirly  utterly  at  Waynesboro', 
and  destroyed  the  James  River  Canal,  and  the  Lynch- 
burg Railroad,  and  done  inestimable  damage  to  the  rebels, 
he  had  come  back  by  way  of  the  White  House,  on  the 
Pamunkey,  and  was  now  crossing  to  the  south  side  of  the 
James  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  approaching  de- 
cisive assault  upon  the  army  of  General  Lee. 

General  Sherman  effijcted  a  junction  with  the  forces 
under  General  Terry's  command,  at  Goldsboro',  N.  C, 
on  the  19th  of  March. 
Theire  were  not  wanting  those  who  thought  that  his 
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march  into  North  Carolina  was  a  march  into  danger. 
Said  one  of  these  persons  to  the  President  one  day :- 

Mr.  Lincoln,  as  Shcrman^s  armj  advances,  tbe  rebel  forcei  necessskrili 
concentrate  and  iucrcase  in  namber.  Before  long  Sherman  will  drive  the 
columns  of  Johnston,  Bragji;,  Hoke,  and  others,  within  a  few  days*  roartu 
of  Lee^s  main  arm j.  Maj  not  Lee  snddeni j  march  south  witli  the  balk 
of  his  army,  form  a  junction  with  Johnston's  troops,  and  before  Great 
can  follow  any  considerable  distance,  strike  Sherman's  column  with  snpe- 
rior  force,  break  his  lines,  defeat  his  army,  and  drive  his  brokea  frag- 
ments back  to  the  coast,  and  with  his  whole  army  give  battle  to  Grantt 
and  perhaps  defeat  him  ? 

^*  And  perhaps  not,"  replied  the  President.  "  Napoleon  tried  the  same 
game  on  the  British  and  Prussians,  in  1815.  He  concentrated  hb  forou 
and  fell  suddenly  on  Blucher,  and  won  an  indecisive  victory.  He  tha 
whirled  round  and  attacked  the  British,  and  met  his  Waterloo.  Booir 
parte  was  hardly  inferior  to  Lee  in  military  talents  or  experience. 

**But  are  you  sure  that  Lee*s  forces,  united  with  Johnston^s,  coold 
beat  Sherman's  army  ?  Could  he  gain  his  Ligny,  before  meeting  with  hii 
Waterloo  when  he  attacks  Grant?  I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  there  is  aheap 
of  fight  in  one  hundred  thousand  Western  veterans.  They  are  a  good 
deal  like  old  Zach.  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista — they  don't  know  when  thef 
are  whipped." 

The  President's  judgment  was  better,  his  hopefulness 
better  founded,  than  the  misgivings  of  his  questioner. 

Upon  General  Sherman's  arrival  at  Goldsboro',  he  made 
a  journey  to  City  Point,  where  he  and  General  Grant  held 
consultation  together,  and  with  the  President,  as  to  the 
campaign  now  about  to  commence.  Genenil  Sherman 
immediately  returned  to  his  command,  and  on  the  30th 
the  decisive  final  movement  of  the  war  was  begun  hy 
General  Sheridan,  who  moved  his  cavalry  towards  the 
south  and  the  left  of  our  army.  It  had  been  the  plan 
that  he  should  make  a  raid  upon  the  Southside  Railroad, 
but  when  he  had  gone  as  far  as  Dinwiddie  Court-House, 
he  was  ordered  by  General  Grant  to  abandon  the  raid, 
and,  in  concert  with  the  infantry  under  his  own  immediate 
command,  endeavor  to  turn  Lee's  right  flank. 

There  was  heavy  fighting  in  that  part  of  the  lines  on 
the  30th  and  the  31st  of  March,  for  Lee  knew  that  where 
Sheridan  was  he  must  have  a  strong  front  to  meet  liiin» 
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and  the  rebel  troops  were  thrown  out  in  that  part  of  tlie 
lines  in  lieavy  force.  The  President  remained  at  City 
Point,  and  at  3  p.  m.  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the 
Secretary  of  War : — 

At  12.30  p.  M.  to-day,  General  Grant  telegraphed  me  as  follow^: 

There  has  been  ranch  hard  lighting  this  morning.  The  enemy  droYe 
uur  l«;ft  from  near  Dabney's  house  hack  well  towards  the  Boydtou  Plank- 
road.  We  are  now  about  to  take  the  ofionsive  at  that  point,  and  I  hope 
will  more  than  recover  the  lost  ground. 

Later  he  telegraphed  again  as  follows : 

Oar  troop?*,  after  being  driven  back  to  tlie  Boydton  Plankrood,  turned 
and  drove  the  enemy  in  turn,  and  took  the  W^hitc  Oak  road,  which  we 
now  have.  This  gives  us  the  ground  occupied  by  the  enemy  this  morning. 
I  will  send  you  a  rebel  Hag  captured  by  our  troops  in  driving  the  enemy 
back.     There  have  been  four  flags  captured  to-day. 

Judging  by  the  two  points  from  which  General  Grant  telegraphs,  I  in- 
fer that  he  moved  his  head-quarters  about  one  mile  since  he  ncnt  the  first 
of  the  two  dispatches. 

A.    IlXCOLN. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  General  Sheridan's  plans  and  the 
valor  of  the  troops  proved  successful.  The  rebels  beinj 
flanked  by  the  Fifth  Corps,  which  had  been  placed  unde 
his  command,  and  vigorously  attacked  in  front  by  th 
cavalry,  were  thoroughly  routed,  with  a  loss  of  five  oi 
six  thousand  prisoners,  besides  killed  and  wounded. 

The  only  dispatch  received  from  the  President  on  this 
day  was  one  sent  before  the  final  success  was  achieved, 
which  was  not  till  late  in  the  afternoon. 

The  rebel  right  wing  having  been  thus  crushed,  General 
Grant  not  only  threw  his  indomitable  left  forward,  but 
ordered  a  general  attack  all  along  the  lines  at  daylight 
next  morning,  which  proved  everywhere  successful. 

The  folloAving  dispatches  were  sent  by  the  President 
daring  the  day,  and  give  a  succinct  account  of  the  battle 
and  its  results : — 

CiTT  PoiMT,  ViRonriA,  April  %  18€5— d.80  jl  u. 

[lonorable  E.  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War : 

Last  night  General  Grant  telegraphed  that  General  Sheridan,  with  his 
eavalry  and  the  Fifth  Corps,  had  captured  three  brigades  of  infantry,  a 
truQ  of  wagons,  and  several  batteries;  the  prisoners  amounting  to  severa] 
thousand. 
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This  morning  Qer.eral  Grant,  having  ordered  an  attack  along  the  wholt 
line,  telegraphs  as  f  jUows  : — 

Both  Wright  and  Parke  got  through  the  enemy^s  lines.  The  battle  nov 
rages  furiously.  General  Sheridan,  with  his  cavalry,  the  Fifth  Corps,  and 
Miles's  Division  of  the  Second  Corps,  which  was  sent  to  him  this  morning, 
is  now  sweeping  down  from  the  west. 

All  n(>w  looks  highly  favorable.  General  Ord  is  engaged,  but  I  hire 
uot  yet  heard  the  result  in  his  front. 

A.  LnrcoLS. 

CiTT  Ponrr,  11  a.  il,  Aprttt 
Dispatches  are  frequently  coming  in.    All  is  going  on  finely.    Generals 

Parke,  Wright,  and  Ord^s  lines  are  extending  from  the  Appomattox  to 

Hatcher's  Run.    They  have  all  broken  through  the  enemy's  intrenched 

Hues,  taking  some  forts,  guns,  and  prisoners. 
Sheridan,  with  his  own  cavalry,  the  Fifth  Corps,  and  part  of  the  Second, 

iQ  coming  in  from  the  west  on  the  enemy's  flank.      Wright  is  already 

■ 

tearing  up  the  Southside  lUilroad. 

A.    Ll5C0LV. 
CRT  Ponrr,  Yimixia,  April  i,  S  r.  K 

At  10.45  A.  M.  General  Grant  telegraphs  as  follows: — 

Every  thing  has  been  carried  from  tiie  left  of  the  Ninth  Corps.  The 
Sixth  Corps  alone  captured  more  than  three  thousand  prisoners.  The 
Second  and  Twenty-foui*th  Corps  captured  forts  guns,  and  prisoners  from 
the  enemy,  but  I  cannot  tell  the  numbers.  We  are  now  closing  around 
the  works  of  the  line  immediately  enveloping  Petersburg.  All  looks  re- 
markably well.  I  have  not  yet  heard  from  Sheridan.  liis  heiul-quartera 
have  been  moved  up  to  Banks's  House,  near  theBoydton  road,  about  three 
miles  southwest  of  Petersburg. 

A.  LixcoLif. 

Cnr  Point,  Viboisia,  April  2,  5.30  r.  %. 

At  4.30  p.*M.  to-day  General  Grant  telegraphs  as  follows  : — 

We  are  now  up  and  have  a  continuous  line  of  troops,  and  in  a  few  honn 
will  be  intrenched  from  the  Appomattox  below  Petersburi::  to  the  river 
above.  The  whole  captures  since  the  army  started  out  will  not  amonnt 
to  less  than  twelve  thousand  men,  and  probably  tifty  pieces  of  artillerj. 
I  do  not  know  the  number  of  men  and  guns  accurately,  however.  A  por- 
tion of  Foster's  Division,  Twenty-fourth  Corps,  made  a  most  gallant  charge 
this  afternoon,  and  captured  a  very  important  fort  from  the  enemy,  with 
its  entire  garrison. 

All  seems  well  with  us,  and  every  thing  is  quiet  just  now. 

A.  Lincoln. 

The  results  of  the  fighting  of  this  2d  of  April  were 
so  disastrous  to  the  rebels,  that  General  Lee  saw  at  once 
that  he  must  evacuate  Petersburg,  and  Richmond  also. 
His  dispatch  announcing  the  necessity  was  handed  to 
Mr.  Davis  wliile  at  church.      He  immediately  left  the 
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church,  and,  making  a  hasty  preparation  for  departure, 
left  that  night  by  the  Danville  Railroad.  Richmond  and 
Petersburg  were  both  abandoned  during  the  night.  At 
half-past  eight  the  President  sent  the  following  dispatch 
to  Secretary  Stanton : — 

This  morning  Lientenant-Goneral  Grant  reports  Petersburg  evacuated, 
and  he  is  confident  that  Richmond  also  is. 
He  is  pushing  forward  to  cut  off^  if  possible,  the  retreating  rebel  army. 

A.  Lincoln. 

Fifteen  minutes  before  this  dispatch  was  sent,  Richmond 
had  been  occupied  by  our  troops.  The  second  brigade 
of  the  Tliird  Division  of  the  Twenty-fourth  Army  Corps, 
under  Major-Gencral  Weitzel,  were  the  first  to  enter  the 
city.  They  found  that  the  rebel  authorities  had  not  only 
carried  off  whatever  they  could,  but  had  set  fire  to 
tobacco  warehouses.  Government  workshops,  and  other 
buildings,  till  there  was  great  danger  that  the  whole  city 
would  be  consumed.  General  Weitzel  at  once  set  the 
men  to  work  to  put  out  the  fires,  and  re-established  as 
much  order  as  was  possible. 

The  President,  immediately  after  sending  the  above 
dispatch,  went  to  the  front,  where  all  things  had  changed 
at  once  from  the  terrors  of  the  fierce  assault  to  the  exul- 
tation of  eager  pursuit.  General  Grant's  objective  in 
the  whole  campaign  had  been,  not  Richmond,  but  Lee's 
army ;  and  for  that  he  pushed  forward,  regardless  of  the 
captured  cities  which  lay  behind  him,  showing  himself  as 
relentless  in  pursuit  as  he  had  been  undaunted  in  at- 
tack. 

The  President  did  not,  indeed,  follow  the  army  in  its 
forced  march  to  cut  off  Lee's  retreat,  but  he  did  what 
would  be  almost  as  incredible,  if  we  did  not  know  how 
difficult  he  found  it  to  attribute  to  others  hatred  of 
which  he  felt  no  impulse  himself— he  went  to  Richmond 
on  the  day  after  it  was  taken. 

Nothing  could  be  more  characteristic  or  more  striking 
than  his  entrance  into  the  rebel  capital.  He  came  up  in 
a  man-of-war,  about  two  p.  m.,  to  the  landing  called  the 
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Rockctts,  about  a  mile  below  the  city,  and  thence,  ac- 
companied hy  liis  young  son  and  Admiml  Porter,  came 
to  the  city  in  a  boat.  His  coining  was  unannounced. 
No  roll  of  drums  or  presented  arms  greeted  his  approach. 
He  had  not  even  a  military  guard.  The  sailors  who  had 
rowed  him  up  accomj^anied  him,  armed  witli  carbines. 
He  came  in  no  triumplial  car,  not  even  on  horseback,  to 
be  **the  observed  of  all  observers  ;"  but,  like  any  other 
citizen,  walkc^d  up  the  streets  towards  General  Weitzel's 
head-quarters,  in  the  house  occupied  two  days  before  by 
Jefferson  Davis.  But  the  news  of  his  an-ival  spread  as 
he  walked,  and  from  all  sides  the  colored  people  came 
running  together,  with  cries  of  intense  exultation,  to 
greet  their  deliverer.  A  writer  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
tlius,  from  personal  observation,  describes  the  scene  :— 

They  gathered  round  the  President,  ran  ahead,  hovered  upon  the  flankj 
of  the  little  company,  and  hung  like  a  dark  cloud  upon  the  rear.  Men. 
women,  and  children  joined  the  consUntly-increasiug  throng.  Tliej 
came  from  all  the  by-strccts,  running  in  breathless  haste,  shouting  and 
hallooing,  and  dancing  with  delight.  The  men  threw  up  their  hats,  the 
women  waved  their  bonnets  and  handkorchiefs,  clapped  their  hands,  anJ 
sang,  "(ilory  to  Godl  glory,  jrlory I"  rendering  all  the  praise  to  Gi.>d, 
who  hiul  licard  tlieir  wailihgs  in  the  j)ast,  their  moanings  for  wives,  hus- 
bands, children,  and  friends  sold  out  of  their  sight;  had  given  ihcm  frco- 
doni,  and  alter  Ion.:r  vears  of  waiting,  had  permitted  them  thus  unexpect- 
edly to  behold  tlie  face  of  thoir  great  benefactor. 

"I  thank  you,  dear  Jesus,  that  I  behold  President  Linkura!''  was  the 
exclamation  of  a  woman  who  stood  upon  the  threshold  of  her  hniLilIe 
home,  and  with  streaming  eyes  and  clasped  hands  gave  thanks  aloud  lo 
the  Saviour  of  men. 

Another,  more  demonstrative  in  her  joy,  was  jumping  and  striking  her 
hands  with  all  her  might,  crying,  "Bless  de  Lord!  Bless  de  LordI 
Bless  do  LordI"  as  if  there  could  be  no  end  to  her  thanksgiving. 

The  air  rang  with  a  tunmltuous  chorus  of  voices.  The  street  beciuue 
nhn(;.st  impassable  on  account  of  the  increasing  multitude,  till  soldiers 
were  summoned  to  clear  the  wav.         *         ♦         ♦ 

Tlie  walk  was  long,  and  the  President  halted  a  moment  to  rest.  "  May 
de  gt)od  Lord  bless  you.  President  LinkumI"  said  an  old  negro,  removing 
his  hat  and  bowing,  with  tears  of  joy  rolling  down  his  cheeks.  The  Pres- 
ident removed  his  own  hat,  and  bov  d  in  silence';  but  it  was  a  b<»w 
which  upset  the  forms,  laws,  customs,  and  ceremonies  of  centuries.  It 
was  a  death-shock  to  chivalry  and  a  mortal  wound  to  caste.     Recognize  • 
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nigger!    Faugh!     A  woman  in  an  ac\joining  hoose  beheld  it,  and  turned 
from  the  scene  in  unspeakable  disgust. 

Arrived  at  General  WeitzePs  head-quarters,  after  a 
brief  interval  the  President  held  a  short  levee,  then  took 
a  rapid  drive  about  the  city,  and  left  on  his  return  at 
half-past  six  p.  m. 

On  Thursday  he  again  visited  Richmond,  accompanied 
by  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Vice-President  Johnson,  and  several 
Senators  and  others.  He  held  interviews  while  here  with 
some  of  the  leading  men,  who  sought  to  obtain  from  him 
something  which  should  make  the  submission  of  the 
South  more  easy,  and  should  save  to  the  rebel  leaders  as 
much  as  possible  of  their  wealth  and  power.  By  them 
he  was  urged  to  issue  a  conciliatory  proclamation.  He 
did,  indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  send  to  General  Weitzel  the 
following  order,  allowing  the  reassembling  of  the  Virginia 
Legislature  for  the  purpose  stated  in  the  order : — 

IIXAD-QCABTEIIS  AXMIXS  OP  TIUB  Un ITKD  StATXS,  ) 

City  Point,  Ajyril  fi,  I86B1  » 

llf f^or-Gencrol  Weitzel,  Richmond^  Va, : 

It  has  been  intimated  to  mo  that  the  gentlemen  who  have  acted  as  the 

Legislature  of  Virginia,  in  suppui*t  of  the  rebclliou,  may  now  desire  to 

assemble  at  Richmond  and  take  measures  to  withdraw  tlie  Virginia  troops 

and  other  support  from  resistance  to  the  General  Government.    If  they 

attempt  it,  give  them  permission  and  protection,  until,  if  at  all,  they 

attempt  some  action  hostile  to  the  United  States,  in  which  cose  you  will 

notify  them,  ^ve  them  reasonable  time  to  leave,  and  at  the  end  of  which 

time  arrest  any  who  remain.    Allow  Judge  Campbell  to  see  this,  but  do 

not  make  it  public. 

Yours,  &c., 

A.   LiNOOLX. 

As  Lee  surrendered  the  remains  of  his  army  to  Gen- 
eral Grant  on  Sunday,  April  9,  that  reason  no  longer  ex- 
isted ;  and,  on  the  12th,  General  Weitzel  received  a  tele- 
gram from  the  President  in  Washington  to  annul  the 
caUi  as  the  necessity  for  it  had  passed. 

The  President  returned  to  Washington  on  April  9th, 
his  return  having  been  hastened  somewhat  by  an  acci- 
dent to  Mr.  Seward,  who  had  been  thrown  from  his 
carriage  some  days  previous,  and  had  broken  his  right  arm 
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and  liis  jaw.  The  news  of  Lee' s  surrender  reached  Wash- 
ington shortly  after  Mr.  Lincoln  arrived,  and  caused  the 
greatest  rejoicing,  not  only  in  Washington,  but  over  the 
whole  country.  In  fact,  the  people  had  been  borne  on 
the  top  of  a  lofty  wave  of  joy  ever  since  Sheridan's 
victory  at  the  Five  Porks,  and  this  but  intensified  the 
universal  exultation.  A  large  company  waited  on  the 
President  on  Monday  afternoon  to  congratulate  hun.  In 
answer  to  their  call,  he  appeared,  merely  to  say : — 

If  the  company  had  assembled  by  appointment,  some  mistake  had  crept 
in  their  understanding.  He  had  appeared  before  a  larger  audience  than 
this  one  to-day,  and  he  would  repeat  what  he  then  said,  namely,  he  sup- 
posed owing  to  the-great,  good  news,  there  would  be  some  demonstration. 
lie  would  prefer  to-morrow  evening,  when  he  should  be  quite  willing, 
and  he  hoped  ready,  to  say  something.  He  desired  to  be  particular,  be- 
cause every  thing  he  said  got  into  print  Occupying  the  position  be 
did,  a  mistake  would  produce  harm,  and  therefore  he  wanted  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  make  a  mistake.    [A  voice,  ^^  You  have  not  made  any  yet"] 

The  President  was  greeted  with  cheers,  and,  after  bid- 
ding the  crowd  good-evening,  retired. 

On  the  next  evening,  an  immense  crowd  assembled  at 
the  Executive  Mansion,  which,  as  well  as  the  various 
departments,  was  illuminated  in  honor  of  the  occasion. 
The  city,  too,  was  ablaze  with  bonfires  and  waving  with 
flags. 

It  was  under  such  circumstances  of  joy,  too  soon  to  be 
changed  into  grief  as  deep  as  this  exultation  was  high, 
that  Mr.  Lincoln  delivered  this,  his  last  public  address, 
on  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  April,  as  follows : — 

Fellow- Citizens  : — We  meet  this  evening  not  in  sorrow,  but  in  gladness 
of  heart.  The  evacuation  of  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  and  the  sur- 
render of  the  principal  insurgent  army,  give  hope  of  a  righteous  and 
speedy  peace,  whose  joyous  expression  cannot  be  restrained.  In  the 
midnt  of  this,  however,  lie  from  whom  all  blessings  flow  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

A  call  for  a  national  thanksgiving  is  being  prepared,  and  will  be  duly 
promulgated.  Nor  must  those  whose  liarder  part  gives  us  the  cause  of 
rejoicing  bo  overlooked.  Their  honors  must  not  be  parcelled  out  with 
others.  I  myself  was  near  the  front,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  transmit- 
ting nmch  of  the  good  news  to  you.    But  no  part  of  the  honor  for  plan 
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or  execution  is  mine.    To  General  Grants  his  skilfal  officers,  and  brave 
men,  all  belongs.    Tlie  gallant  navy  stood  rcadj,  but  was  not  in  reach  to 
take  active  part.    By  these  recent  successes,  the  reiuauguration  of  the 
national  authority — reconstruction — which    has  had  a  large  share  of 
thought  from  the  first,  is  pressed  much  more  closely  upon  our  attention. 
It  ia  fraught  with  great  difficulty.    Unlike  a  case  of  war  between  inde- 
pendent nations,  there  is  no  authorized  organ  for  us  to  treat  with — no  one 
man  has  authority  to  give  up  the  rebellion  for  any  other  man.     We 
nmply  must  begin  with  and  mould  from  disorganized  and  discordant  ele- 
ments.    Nor  is  it  a  small  additional  embarrassment  that  we,  the  loyal 
people,  difiPer  among  ourselves  as  to  the  mode,  manner,  and  measure  of  re- 
construction.   As  a  general  rule,  I  abstain  from  reading  the  reports  of  at- 
tacks upon  myself,  wishing  not  to  be  provoked  by  that  to  which  I  cannot 
properly  offer  an  answer.    In  spite  of  this  precaution,  however,  it  comes  to 
m]  knowledge  that  I  am  much  censured  for  some  supposed  agency  in  setting 
up  and  seeking  to  sustain  the  new  State  Government  of  Louisiana.    In  this  1 
have  done  just  so  much  and  no  more  than  the  public  knows.    In  the  Annual 
Message  of  December,  18G3,  and  the  accompanying  proclamation,  I  pre- 
lented  a  plan  of  reconstruction,  as  the  phrase  goes,  which  I  promised,  if 
adopted  by  any  State,  would  be  acceptable  to  and  sustained  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive  Government  of  the  nation.    I  distinctly  stated  that  this  was 
not  the  only  plan  which  might  possibly  be  acceptably,  and  I  also  dis- 
tinctly protested  that  the  Executive  claimed  no  right  to  say  when  or 
whether  members  should  be  admitted  to  seats  in  Congress  from  such 
States.    This  plan  was  in  advance  submitted  to  the  then  Cabinet,  and 
approved  by  every  member  of  it.    One  of  them  suggested  that  I  should 
then  and  in  that  connection  apply  the  Emancipation  Proclamation  to  the 
theretofore  excepted  parts  of  Virginia  and  Louisiana ;  tliat  I  should  drop 
the  suggestion  about  apprenticeship  for  freed  people,  and  that  I  should 
omit  the  protest  against  my  own  power  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
members  of  Congress.    But  even  he  approved  every  part  and  parcel  of 
the  plan  which  has  since  been  employed  or  touched  by  the  action  of 
Louisiana.    The  new  Constitution  of  Louisiana,  declaring  emancipation 
for  the  whole  State,  practically  applies  the  proclamation  to  the  part  pre- 
viously excepted.    It  does  not  adopt  apprenticeship  for  freed  pco])le,  and 
is  silent,  as  it  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  about  the  admission  of  mem- 
bers to  Congress.    So  that,  as  it  applied  to  Louisiana,  every  member  of 
the  Cabinet  fully  approved  the  plan.    The  message  went  to  Congress, 
and  I  received  many  commendations  of  the  plan,  written  and  verbal,  uid 
not  a  single  objection  to  it  from  any  professed  emancipationist;,  came  to 
my  knowledge  until  after  the  news  reached  Washington  that  the  people 
of  Louisiana  had  begun  to  move  in  accordance  with  it.    From  about 
July,  18C2,  I  had  corresponded  with  different  persons  supposed  to  be  in- 
terested in  seeking  a  reconstruction  of  a  State  Government  for  Louisiana. 
When  the  message  of  1863, with  the  plan  before  menti(med,  reached  New 
Orleans,  General  JSanks  wrote  me  that  he  was  confident  that  the  peopl<^ 
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with  his  military  co-operation,  would  reconstrnct  snbstantiallj  on  that 
plan.     I  wrote  to  him  and  some  of  them  to  try  it.    They  tried  it,  and 
the  result  is  kuown.     Such  hfvs  been  my  only  agency  in  gettiug  up  the 
Louisiana  Government.     As  to  sustaining  it,  my  promise  is  out,  as  before 
stated.     But  as  bad  promises  are  better  broken  than  kept^  I  shall  treat 
tliis  as  a  bad  promise  and  break  it,  whenever  I  shall  be  convinced  that 
keeping  it  is  adverse  to  the  public  interest ;  but  I  have  not  yet  been  w 
convinced.     I  have  been  shown  a  letter  on  this  subject,  supposed  to  be  an 
able  one,  in  which  the  writer  expresses  regret  that  my  mind  Iihs  not 
seemed  to  be  definitely  fixed  upon  the  question  whether  the  seceded 
States,  so  called,  are  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it     It  would  perhaps  add 
astonishment  to  his  regret  were  ho  to  learn  that  since  I  have  found  pro- 
fessed Union  men  endeavoring  to  answer  that  question,  I  have  purposely 
forborne  any  public  expression  upon  it.     As  appears  to  me,  that  question 
has  not  been  nor  yet  is  a  practically  material  one,  and  that  any  dismssion 
of  it,  while  it  thus  remains  practically  immaterial,  could  have  no  effect 
other  than  the  mischievous  one  of  dividing  our  friends.     As  yet,  what- 
ever it  may  become,  that  question  is  bad  as  the  basis  of  a  controversy,  and 
good  for  nothing  at  all — a  merely  pernicious  abstraction.     We  all  agree 
that  the  seceded  States,  so  called,  are  out  of  their  proper  practical  relation 
with   the   Union,   and  that  the   sole  object  of  the  Government,  civil 
and  military,  in  regard  to  those  States,  is  to. again  get  them  into  their  prop- 
er practical  relation.     I  believe  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  in  fact 
easier,  to  do  this  without  deciding  or  even  considering  whether  those 
Stritcshave  over  been  out  of  the  Union,  than  with  it.     Finding  themsolvea 
safolv  at  homo,  it  wt)nl(l   ho  ntterlv  immaterial  whether  thev  had  been 

•  •  w 

abro.'id.     Let  us  all  join  in  doing  the  acts  necessary  to  restore  the  proper 
practical  relations  between  these  States  and  the  Union,  and  ench  forever 
after  innocently  indulj^e  his  own  opinion  whether,  in  doing  the  acts,  he 
bronglit  the  States  from  without  into  the  Union,  or  only  gavetliem  ]^to\*\:t 
assistance,  they  never  having  been  out  of  it.     The  amount  of  con^tit^.erI^^ 
so  to  S[)eak,  on  which  tlie  Louisiana  Government  rests,  would  W  int>re 
salisfaolory  to  all  if  it  contained  fifty  thousand,  or  thirty  thousand,  or  even 
twenty  thousand,  instead  of  twelve  thousand,  as  it  docs.      It  is  also  mis;:ti*- 
faotory  to  some  that  the  elective  franchise  is  not  given  to  tho  colored  nir.n. 
I  would  myself  prefer  tliat  it  were  now  conferred  on  tho  very  intelligent,  and 
on  those  who  serve  our  cause  as  soldiers.    Still,  the  question  is  not  whether 
the  Louisiana  (iovernment,  as  it  stands,  is   quite   all   that    is  desirable. 
The  question  is.  Will  it  be  wiser  to  take  it  as  it  is  and  help  to  improve  it, 
or  to  reject  nnd  d'sperse?     Can  Louisiana  be  brought  into  proper  practical 
relslion  t\'ith  the  Union  sooner  by  sustaining  or  by  discarding  her  new  State 
Gov  ernment  ?     Some  twelve  thousand  voters  in  tho  heretofore  Slave  State 
of  Louisiana  have  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Union,  assumed  to  be  the  right- 
ful political  power  of  the  State,  held  elections,  organized  a  State  Govern- 
ment,  adopted   a  Free  State  Constitution,  giving  tlie  benefit  of  public 
««chools  ojuallyto  black  and  white,  and  empowering  tlio  Legislature  to 
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ronfer  the  elective  franchise  upon  the  colored  man.  This  Legislatare 
hftfl  nlreodj  voted  to  ratify  the  Constitutional  Amendment  recently  passed 
by  Congress,  abolishing  slavery  throu^hont  the  nation.  These  twelve 
thousand  persons  are  thus  fully  committed  to  the  Union  and  to  perpotu- 
tte  freedom  in  the  State — committed  to  the  very  things,  and  nearly  all 
things,  the  nation  wants — and  they  ask  the  nation's  recognition  and  its 
issistance  to  make  good  this  committal.  Now,  if  we  reject  and  spurn 
them,  we  do  our  utmost  to  disorganize  and  disperse  them.  We,  in  fact, 
say  to  the  white  man :  You  are  worthless  or  worse ;  wo  will  neither  help 
you  nor  be  helped  by  you.  To  the  blacks  we  say :  This  cup  of  liberty 
which  these,  your  old  masters,  held  to  your  lips,  we  will  dash  from  you, 
and  leave  you  to  the  chances  of  gathering  the  spilled  and  scattered  con- 
tents in  some  vague  and  undefined  when,  where,  and  how.  If  this  course, 
discouraging  and  paralyzing  both  white  and  black,  has  any  tendency  to 
bring  Louisiana  into  proper  practical  relations  with  the  Union,  I  have  so 
far  been  unable  to  perceive  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  wo  recognize  and 
sustain  the  new  Government  of  Louisiana,  the  converse  of  all  this 
is  made  true.  We  encourage  the  hearts  and  nerve  the  arms  of  twelve 
thousand  to  adhere  to  their  work,  and  argue  for  it,  and  proselyte  for  it, 
and  fight  for  it,  and  feed  it,  and  grow  it,  and  ripen  it  to  a  complete  suc- 
cess. The  colored  man,  too,  in  seeing  all  united  for  him,  is  inspired  with 
vigilance,  and  energy,  and  daring  to  the  same  end.  Grant  that  he  desires 
the  elective  franchise,  will  he  not  attain  it  sooner  by  saving  the  already 
advanced  steps  towards  it,  than  by  running  backward  over  them?  Con- 
cede that  the  new  Government  of  Louisiana  is  only  to  what  it  should  be 
as  the  eg^  is  to  the  fowl,  we  shall  sooner  have  the  fowl  by  hatching  the 
pgg  than  by  smashing  it.  [Laughter.]  Again,  if  we  reject  Louisiana,  we 
also  reject  one  vote  in  favor  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  National 
Constitution.  To  meet  this  proposition,  it  has  been  argued  u.at  no  more 
than  three-fourtlis  of  those  States  which  have  not  attempted  secession  are 
necessary  to  validly  ratify  the  amendment.  I  do  not  commit  myself 
against  this,  further  than  to  say  that  such  a  ratification  would  be  ques- 
tionable, and  sure  to  be  persistently  questioned,  while  a  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  all  the  States  would  bo  unquestioned  and  unquestionable. 
1  repeat  the  question,  Can  Louisiana  be  brought  into  proper  practical 
relation  with  the  Union  sooner  by  sustaining  or  by  discarding  her  new 
State  Govoniment?  "What  has  been  said  of  Louisiana  will  api>ly  to  other 
States.  And  yet  so  great  peculiarities  pertain  to  each  State,  and  such  im- 
portant and  sudden  changes  occur  in  the  same  State,  and  withal  so  new 
and  unprecedented  is  the  whole  case,  that  no  exclusive  and  inflexible 
plan  can  safely  be  prescribed  as  to  details  and  collaterals.  Such  exclu- 
rive  and  inflexible  plun  would  surely  become  a  new  entanglement.  Im- 
I)ortant  principles  may  and  must  be  inflexible.  In  the  present  situation, 
as  the  phrase  goes,  it  may  be  my  duty  to  make  some  new  announcement 
to  the  people  of  the  South.  I  am  considering,  and  shall  not  fail  to  act, 
when  satisfied  that  action  will  be  proper. 
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The  surrender  of  Lee  changed  the  whole  aspect  of  the 
war,  and  enabled  the  President  to  place  matters  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing,  both  at  home  and  with  foreign  nations. 

The  following  proclamations  wei-e  issued  on  April  li- 
the first  substituting  a  closing  of  certain  ports  for  the 
blockade,  as  he  was  authorized  to  do  by  act  of  Congress 
of  July  18,  1861 ;  the  second  correcting  an  error  in  the  first ; 
and  the  third,  to  announce  to  foreign  nations  that  the  re- 
strictions which  they  had  placed  upon  our  national  vessels 
must  be  withdrawn,  or  the  same  treatment  would  be  ex- 
tended to  them : — 

A  PROCLAMATION. 

Whereat^  by  my  procl2iination  of  the  19th  and  27th  days  of  April,  1861, 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  in  the  States  of  Virginia,  North  Caroliniit 
Snath  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas  were  declared  to  be  subject  to  blockade ;  but  whereas  the  said 
blockade  has,  in  consequence  of  actual  military  occupation  by  this  GoTem* 
ment,  since  been  conditionally  set  aside  or  relaxed  in  respect  to  the  |>orts 
of  Norfolk  and  Alexandria  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  Beaufort  in  the  SUto 
of  North  Carolina,  Port  Royal  in  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  PensacoU 
and  Fernandina  in  the  State  of  Florida,  and  New  Orleans  in  the  State  of 
Louisiana;  and 

Whereax^  by  tlio  fourth  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  on  tbe 
18th  of  July  1861,  entitled  '*  An  Act  further  to  provide  for  the  collection 
of  duties  on  imports  and  other  purposes,"  the  President,  for  the  reasons 
therein  set  forth,  is  authorized  to  close  certain  ports  of  entry : 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  known,  that  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Provident  of  the 
United  States,  do  hereby  proclaim  tliat  the  ports  of  Richiin>iul,  Tappalian- 
nock,  Cherrytown,  Yorktown,  and  Petersburg,  in  Virginia;  of  Cimilon, 
Elizabeth  City,  Edenton,  Plymouth,  "Washington,  Kewbern,  Ocraooko.  and 
"Wihnington,  in  North  Carolina;  of  Charleston,  Georgetown,  and  Beaufort, 
In  South  Carolina;  of  Savannah,  St.  Mary's,  Brunswick,  and  Darien,  in 
Georgia;  of  Mobile,  in  Alabama;  of  Pearl  River,  Shieldsboro',  Natchez,  and 
Vicksburg,  in  Mississippi ;  of  St.  Augustine,  Key  West,  St.  Mark's,  Port 
Leon,  St.  John's,  Jacksonville,  and  Apalachicola,  in  Florida;  of  Tcchc, 
Franklin,  in  Louisiana;  of  Galveston,  La  Salle,  Brazos  de  Santiago,  Point 
Isabel,  and  Brownsville,  in  Texas,  are  hereby  closed,  and  all  right  of  im- 
portation, warehousing,  and  other  privileges  shall,  in*  respect  to  the  ports 
aforesaid,  cease  until  they  shall  have  again  been  opened  by  order  of  the  Pres- 
ident ;  and  if,  while  the  said  ports  are  so  closed,  any  ship  or  vessel  from 
beyond  the  United  States,  or  having  on  board  any  articles  subject  to  duties, 
shall  attempt  to  enter  any  such  port,  the  same,  together  with  its  tackle, 
apparel,  furniture,  and  cargo,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  Uuited  States. 
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Ib  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  inj  fiand  nnd  caascd  the  seal 

•f  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this    cloTonth  daj  of  April,    in 

the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five, 

[l.  b.]    and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  Aincricii  the 

eighty-ninth. 

Absaham  Lincoln. 
WiLUAH  n.  SiwARD,  Secretary  of  State, 

Jfhereoi^  by  my  proclamation  of  this  date,  the  port  of  Key  West,  in  the 

State  of  Florida,  was  inadvertently  included  among  those  whicli  are  not 

open  to  commerce, — Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,.  President  of 

the  United  States,  do  hereby  declare  and  make  known  that  the  said  port 

of  Key  West  is  and  sliall  remain  open  to  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 

upon  the  same  conditions  by  which  that  commerce  has  heretofore  been 

governed.    In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 

the  seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  in  the  yeur 

of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  of 

[l.  a.]    the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  ei^h^y 

ninth. 

Abraham  Lincolti. 
By  the  President : 

William  H.  Sbwabd,  Secretary  of  State, 

Whereas^  for  some  time  past,  vessels  of  war  of  tlie  United  States  have 
been  refused  in  certain  ports  privileges  and  immunities  to  which  they 
were  entitled  by  treaty,  public  law,  or  the  comity  of  nations,  at  the  same 
time  that  vessels  of  war  of  the  country  wherein  the  said  privileges  and  im- 
mnnities  have  been  withheld  have  enjoyed  them  fully  and  uninterruptedly 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  which  condition  of  things  has  not  alwayf ^ 
been  forcibly  resisted  by  the  United  States,  although  on  the  other  hand 
they  have  not  failed  to  protest  against  and  declare  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  same.  In  the  view  of  the  United  States  no  condition  any  longer 
exists  which  can  be  claimed  to  justify  the  denial  to  them  by  any  one  of 
said  nations  of  the  customary  naval  rights  such  as  has  heretofore  been  so 
nnnecessarUy  persisted  in.  Now,  therefore,  I,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  make  known  that,  if  after  a  reasonable 
time  shall  have  elapsed  for  the  intelligence  of  this  proclamation  to  have 
readied  any  foreign  country  in  whose  ports  the  said  privileges  and  im- 
munities shall  have  been  refused  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  continue  to  be  so 
refdsed  as  aforesaid,  then  and  thenceforth  the  same  privileges  and  im- 
munities shall  be  refused  to  the  vessels  of  war  of  the  country  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  and  tliis  refusal  shall  continue  until  the  war  vessels  of 
the  United  States  shall  have  been  placed  upon  an  entire  equality  in  the  for- 
eign ports  aforesaid  with  similar  vessels  of  other  countries.  The  United 
States,  whatever  claim  or  pretence  may  have  existed  heretofore,  are  now 
44 
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at  least  entirloJ  to  cl.'iim  ami  concede  an  entire  and  friendly  (siualit- ^ 
rights  and  liospitalities  with  all  maritime  nations. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  »et  my  hand  and  caused  the  »i^  ^ 
the  United  States  to  bo  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington  this  eleventh  day  of  April,  in  ^^^ 
year  of  our  Lord  one  tlionsand  eight  hundred  and  aixty-fivo,  ^^ 
[u  B.]       of  the  indepcndenco  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eigU^T' 

ninth. 

A.  Lixooui. 
By  the  President  : 

Wh.liam  n.  Skwaud,  Secretary  of  State, 

Nor  were  these  the  only  measures  adopted  which  indi- 
cated that  the  war  was  over,  the  rebellton  crushed,  and 
the  era  of  peace  and  good  feeling  about  to  "be  ushered  in. 

On  the  13th^  the  Secretory  of  War  announced  that, 
*' after  mature  considemtion  and  consultation  with  the 
Lieutenant-General  upon  the  results  of  tJie  recent  cam- 
paign," the  Department  determined  upon  the  following 
measures,  to  be  carried  into  immediate  effect,  viz.  :— 

Firat. — To  stop  all  drafting  and  rocrniting  in  the  loyal  States- 

Second. — To  curtail  pwrchasos  of  arms,  ammunition,  quartermaster's acd 
commissnrv's  supplies,  jirid  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  militarj  establish- 
ment in  its  several  branches. 

Third. — To  reduce  the  number  of  general  and  staflf  officers  to  the  ac- 
tual necessities  of  the  service. 

Fourth. — To  remove  all  n>ilitary  restrictions  upon  trade  and  commerce, 
30  far  as  may  be  consistent  with  public  safety. 

This  determination  of  tlie  Government,  announced  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  141  h  of  April,  afforded  the  countrj 
a  substantial  and  most  welcome  assurance  that  the  war 
was  over.  The  heart  of  the  nation  heat  high  with  grati- 
.tude  to  the  illustrious  Chief  Magistrate,  whose  wisdom 
and  paticmce  had  saved  his  country ;  but  whose  glory, 
Qot  yet  complete,  was,  before  another  sun  sliould  rise, 
destined  to  receive  the  seal  of  immortality. 


"^ 
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CHAPTER   XXL 

THB  PRESIDENrS  ASSASSINATION. 

The  CoxDinoN  of  the  Countrt. — AssABsmxTioy  of  the  President. — 
Murderous  Assault  upon  Secretary  Seward. — The  Funeral  Pro- 
cession FROM  Washington  to  Springfield,  Illinois. — Fate  of  the 
Assassins. — ^Estimate  of  Mr.  Lincoln^s  Character. — Conclusion. 

The  war  was  over.  The  great  rebellion  which,  for 
four  long  years,  had  been  assailing  the  nation' s  life,  was 
quelled.  Richmond,  the  rebel  capital,  was  taken,  Lee's 
army  had  surrendered,  and  the  flag  of  the  Union  was 
floating,  in  reassured  supremacy,  over  the  whole  of  the 
National  domain.  Friday,  the  14th  of  April,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter  in  1861,  by 
Major  Anderson  to  the  rebel  forces,  had  been  designated 
by  the  Government  as  the  day  on  which  the  same  officer 
should  again  raise  the  American  flag  upon  the  fort,  in 
presence  of  an  assembled  multitude,  and  with  cei^emonies 
befitting  so  auspicious  an  occasion.  The  whole  land  re- 
joiced at  the  return  of  peace  and  the  prospect  of  re- 
newed prosperity  to  the  whole  country.  President  Lin- 
coln shared  this  common  joy,  but  with  a  deep  intensity 
of  feeling  which  no  other  man  in  the  whole  land  could 
ever  know.  He  saw  the  full  fruition  of  the  great  work 
which  had  rested  so  heavily  on  his  hands  and  heart  for 
four  years  past  He  saw  the  great  task — as  momentous 
as  had  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  man — wiu.  h  he  had  ap- 
proached with  such  unfeigned  diffidence,  nea^lv  at  an 
end.  The  agonies  of  war  had  passed  away — he  haa  won 
the  imperishable  renown  which  is  the  high  reward  of  those 
who  save  their  country,  and  he  could  devote  him&elf 
now  to  the  welcome  task  of  healing  the  wounds  which 
war  had  made,  and  consolidating,  by  a  wise  and  mag. 
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nanimous  pob'cy,  the    severed   sections  of  our  comin<^ 
Union.     Mr.  Lincoln's  heart  was  full  of  the  generoi^^ 
sentiments  which  these  circumstances  were  so  well  calcCi' 
lated  to  inspire.     On  the  morning  of  Friday,  a  Cabins* 
meeting  was  held,  at  which  he  was  even  more  tha^ 
usually  cheerful  and  hopeful,  as  he  laid  before  the  Secr^-^ 
taries  his  plans  and  suggestions  for  the  treatment  of  th^ 
conquered  people  of  the  Southern  States.     And  after  th^ 
meeting  was  over  he  talked  with  his  wife,  w::h  all  ths 
warmth  of  his  loving  nature,  of  the  four  years  of  storm 
through  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  pass,  and  of 
the  peaceful  sky  on  which  the  opening  of  his  second 
term  had  dawned.     His  mind  was  free  from  forebodings, 
and  filled  only  with  thoughts  of  kindness  and  of  future 
peace. 

But  Mr.  Lincoln  had  failed  to  estimate  aright  one  of  th^ 
elements  inseparable  from  civil  war — ^the  deep  and  malig- 
nant passion  which  it  never  fails  to  excite.     Free  from 
the  faintest  impulse  of  revenge  himself,  he  could  not  ap- 
preciate its  desperate  intensity  in  the  hearts  of  others- 
Mr.  Seward,  with  his  larger  experience  and  more  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  human  nature,  had  repeatedly  told  him 
that  so  great  a  contest  could  never  close  without  passing 
through  an  era  of  assassination — that  if  it  did  not  come  a^ 
a  means  of  aiding  the  rebel  cause,  it  would  follow,  and 
seek  to  avenge  its  downfall,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of  all 
who  were  responsibly  and  conspicuously  connected  with 
the  Government,  to  be  prepared  for  this  supreme  test  of 
their  courage  and  patriotic  devotion.    Mr.  Seward  himself^ 
had  acted  upon  this  conviction,  and  had  stood  at  his  post 
always  prepared  for  sudden  death.     Mr.  Lincoln  was  un- 
willing to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  such  a  crhn^- 
To  all  remonstrances  against  personal  exposure,  he  repli^ 
that  his  death  could  not  possibly  benefit  the  rebel  cans^ 
but  would  only  rouse  the  loyalty  of  the  land  to  fresh  ^^ 
fiignation,  and  that  no  precautions  he  could  take  wotJ^^ 
defeat  the  purpose  of  his  murder,  if  it  were  really  ent^^' 
tained.    He  continued,  therefore,  his  habit  of  walki^; 
alone  from  the  Executive  Mansion  to  the  War  Departnx^ 
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ite  at  night,  and  of  riding  unattended  to  his  summer 
3sidence,  the  Soldiers'  Home,  four  or  five  mile«  from  the 
'apital,  until  the  Secretary  of  War  finally  forced  his 
3liictant  assent  to  the  presence  of  a  guard.     From  time 

>  time  during  his  Administration,  he  had  received  letters 
irc^tening  him  with  assassination,  but  as  they  were  anon- 
mous,  and  couched  in  language  of  bravado,  he  put  them 
side  without  remark. 

As  the  war  drew  towards  its  close,  and  the  rebel  cause 
jemed  tottering  to  its  fall,  warnings  ot  more  significance 
ijached  the  Government,  and  arrested  the  attention  of  its 
?adiiig  members.  Hints  of  plots  against  the  President's 
fe,  among  the  rebel  agents  abroad  and  in  Canada,  began 

>  multiply,  and  towards  the  last  of  March,  Secretary 
award  received  from  our  consuls  in  London  and  Liver- 
>ool  detailed  reports  of  revelations,  made  to  their  secret 
gents  in  France,  of  a  comprehensive  conspiracy  against 
he  lives  of  the  President  and  Generals  Grant  and  Sher- 
lan,  assumed  to  be  the  main  bulwarks  of  the  National 
ause.*  These  warnings  were  so  distinct  and  direct,  that 
rfr.  Seward  consulted  Secretary  Stanton  in  regard  to 
hem,  and  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  lay  the  subject 
)efore  the  President  the  next  day,  and  eai'nestly  represent 

0  him  the  expediency  of  avoiding,  for  a  time,  all  public 
gatherings,  and  all  needless  exposure  to  possible  assault 
3ut  the  next  day  Mr.  Seward  was  thrown  from  his  car- 
iage  and,  his  foot  catching  in  the  steps,  he  was  dragged 
br  some  distance,  and  so  seriously  injured,  tliat  he  was 
jompelled  to  dismiss  all  thought  of  public  matters  from 
lis  mind.  Mr.  Lincoln's  visit  to  Richmond  had  led  to 
■emonstrances  from  friends,  who  feared  that  some  rebel 
anatic,  frenzied  by  the  overthrow  of  the  rebel  cause, 
night  seek  revenge  in  the  murder  of  the  President,  and 
16  had,  ill  reply,  given  assurances  that  he  wou!d  take 
ill  due  precautions.     But  the  matter  evidently  made  but 

1  momentary  impression  upon  his  mind,  and  his  personal 
lemeanor  in  all  respects  remained  unchanged. 

On  Friday,  the  14th,  he  breakfasted^ with  his  son,  Cap- 

*  See  Appendix. 
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tain  Robert  Lincoln,  who  was  on  the  staff*  of  General 
Grant,  and  from  whom  he  heard  full  details  of  the  sur- 
render of  General  Lee,  of  which  Captain  Lincoln  had 
been  an  eye-witness.     He  received  various  public  men 
after  breakfast,  among  whom  were  Speaker  Colfax  and 
ex-Senator  J.  P.  Hale,  and  conversed  freely,  in  a  tone 
of  high  and  hopeful  courage,  of  the  immediate  political 
future.     Nothing  can"  indicate  more  clearly  the  elation  of 
mind  with  which  the  President  regarded  the  future  of  the 
country,  now  that  its  safety  had  been  assured,  than  the 
language  he  addressed,  in  conversation  at  tliis  interview, 
to  Mr.  Colfax,  who  was  at  this  time  preparing  for  a  jour- 
ney overland  to  the  Pacific  coast.     Said  he : — 

'^  Mr.  Colfax,  I  want  you  to  take  a  message  from  me  to  the  znmen 
whom  you  visit.     I  have  very  large  ideas  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  our 
nation.     I  believe  it  practically  inexhaustible.    It  abounds  all  over  the 
Western  country,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific,  and  its  derel* 
opment  has  scarcely  commenced.    During  the  war,  when  we  were  add- 
ing a  couple  of  millions  of  dollars  every  day  to  our  national  debt,  1  did 
not  care  about  encouraging  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  our  precNs 
metals.     We  had  the  country  to  save  first.     But  now  that  the  rebellion 
is  overthrown,  and  we  know  pretty  nearly  the  amount   of  our  national 
debt,  the  more  gold  and  silver  we  mine,  we  make  the  payment  of  thit 
debt  60  much  the  easier.     Now,"  said  he,  speaking  with  more  emphasis, 
*'  I  juu  going  to  encourage  that  in  every  possible  way.     We  shall  have 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  disbanded  soldiers,  any  many  have  feared  that 
their  return  home  in  such  great  numbers  might  paralyze  industrr,  by 
furnishing,  suddenly,  a  greater  supply  of  labor  than  there  will  be  demand 
for.     I  am  going  to  try  to  attract  them  to  the  hidden  wealth  of  our  moun- 
tain ranges,  where  there  is  room  enough  for  all.     Immigration,  whicli 
even  the  war  has  not  stopped,  will  land  upou  our  shores  hundreds  of 
thousands  more  per  year  from  overcrowded  Europe.     I  intend  to  point 
them  to  the  gold  and  silver  that  wait  for  them  in  the  West.     Toll  the 
miners  for  me,  that  I  shall  promote  their  interests  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability ;  because  their  prosperity  is  the  prosperity  of  the  nation ;  and,'' 
said  he,  his  eye  kindling  with  enthusiasm,  '*  we  shall  prove,  in  a  very  few 
}ears,  that  we  are  indeed  the  treasury  of  the  world." 

At  eleven  o'clock  he  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Cabinet, 
already  referred  to,  which  was  rendered  more  than  usu- 
all}'  interesting  b}^  the  presence  and  report  of  General 
Grniiit,  who  had  come  direct  to  Washington  from  the  field, 
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without  even  entering  the  rebel  Capital  he  had  conquered, 
forgetful  of  himself,  and  eager  only  to  secure  to  the  country 
^  the  best  fruits  of  the  victory  he  had  achieved.  At  this 
meeting  the  policy  to  be  adopted  towards  the  rebel  States 
was  freely  canvassed — all  the  leading  points,  submitted  by 
the  President,  commanded  the  hearty  acquiescence  of  the 
Cabinet  and  of  General  Grant,  and,  as  the  result  of  the 
interview,  Secretary  Stanton  says  he  felt  that  the  Govern- 
ment "vas  stronger  than  at  any  previous  period  since  the 
rebellion  began.  After  the  meeting  was  over,  President 
lincoln  arranged  to  attend  the  theatre  in  the  evening,  ex- 
pecting to  be  accompanied  by  General  Grant,  and  sent 
lus  messenger  to  Ford's  Theatre  to  engage  a  box.  In  the 
afternoon  he  received  and  conversed  for  a  long  time  with 
several  public  men  from  his  own  State,  and  in  the  early 
evening  had  an  interview  with  Speaker  Colfax  and  Hon. 
George  Ashmun,  of  Massachusetts,  for  whom,  as  an  old 
friend,  he  had  a  warm  regard.  The  conversation  fell 
6pon  the  apprehension  widely  felt  for  his  life  during  his 
visit  to  Richmond,  and  he  said  that  he  should  have  felt 
the  same  fears  concerning  any  one  else  under  the  same 
circumstances,  but  he  could  not  feel  that  he  himself  was 
in  any  danger  whatever.  He  afterwards  gave  Mr.  Ash- 
mun a  card,  directing  his  immediate  admission  the  next 
morning,  when  Mr.  Ashmun  wished  to  see  him  upon 
business  —  and,  turning  to  Mr.  Colfax,  said,  "You  are 
going  to  the  theatre  with  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  me,  are  you 
not?"  Mr.  Colfax,  however,  had  other  engagements  for 
the  evening,  and  could  not  go.  Mr.  Lincoln  told  him  he 
would  be  glad  to  stay  at  home,  but  the  people  expected 
both  General  Grant  and  himself,  and  as  General  Grant 
had  left  town,  he  did  not  like  to  disappoint  them  alto- 
gether. He  then  again  urged  both  Mr.  Ashmun  and  Mr. 
Colfax  to  accompany  him,  but  they  both  excused  them- 
selves on  the  score  of  previous  engagements.  At  a  little  af- 
ter eight  o'  clock  the  President,  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  entered 
their  carriage,  and  halting  at  the  residence  of  Senator 
Barris,  where  they  were  joined  by  Major  H.  R.  Rathbone, 
the  step-son,  and  by  Miss  Clara  W.  Harris,  the  daughter, 
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of  tlie  Senator,  they  proceeded  to  Ford's  Theatre,  in 
Tenth  Street,  and  immediately  entered  the  box  prepared 
for  their  re:eption. 

This  box  Avas  on  the  second  floor  of  the  theatre,  looking 
down  upon  tlio  stage,  and  on  its  right  as  the  spectator  enters 
the  building.  A  narrow  passage-way  from  the  front  behind 
the  dress-circle  leads  to  a  door,  which  opens  inwardly  into 
an  entry  about  eight  feet  long  and  four  feet  wide ;  from 
which,  at  its  fartlior  end,  another  door  opens  directly  into 
the  box.  The  President,  passing  through  these  doors,  seat- 
ed himself  in  a  liigli-backcd  rocking-chair,  placed  for  him 
at  the  corner  of  the  box  nearest  the  audience,  Mrs.  lin- 
coin  sitting  next  to  him  on  Ms  right.  Miss  Hai'ris  sitting 
next,  in  the  corner  of  tlie  box  farthest  from  the  audience, 
and  Major  Ilathbone  sitting  on  a  sofa  just  behind  Mis3 
Harris.  The  box  was  a  double  one,  with  a  front  of  about 
ten  feet  looking  upon  the  stage,  a  small  pillar  rising  from 
the  centre  of  the  railing  to  the  ceiling  above.  An  Amer- 
ican flag  had  been  himg  in  front,  in  honor  of  the  Presi- 
dent' s  attendance.  The  door  which  entered  the  box  was 
directly  behind  th(^  President,  and  about  five  feet  from 
his  chair  ;  it  was  left  standing  oj^en  during  the  eA^ening. 

The  play  for  that  evening  was  tiie  '^American  Cousin." 
During  the  performance  the  attendant  of  the  President 
came  out  from  the  box  and  sat  a  few  fec.'t  from  the  outer 
door  leading  to  it.  At  about  nine  o'clock  a  man  came  to 
the  vicinity,  with  a  large  official  envelope  in  his  hand,  ad- 
dressed, as  is  belicjved,  to  General  Grant,  and  inquired 
for  tlie  President's  mess<?nger,  to  whom  lie  exhibited  the 
envelope,  and  of  whom  he  made  some  inquiry,  and  then 
went  avray.  At  iifteeu  minutes  after  ten,  John  AVilkes 
Booth,  an  actor  by  profession,  passed  along  the  passage 
behind  the  spectators  in  the  dress-circle,  showed  a  caixl 
to  the  Pr<\^ident' s  messenger,  and  stood  for  two  or  three 
nii:iu(L's  looldug  down  upon  the  stage  and  the  orchestra 
lieJow.  He  then  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  President's 
box,  clos^xl  the  door  behind  him,  and  fastened  it  by  la-a- 
cing  a  short  2)lank  against  it  from  the  Avail,  so  that  it  could 
not  be  opened  from  the  outside,     lie  then  drew  a  small 
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eilver-tnounted  Derringer  pistol,  whicli  he  carried  in  his 
right  hand,  holding  a  long  double-edged  dagger  in  liin 
left.  All  in  the  box  were  intent  on  the  proceedings  upon 
the  stage ;  but  President  Lincoln  was  leaning  forward, 
liolding  aside  the  curtain  of  the  box  with  his  left  hand, 
and  looking,  with  his  head  slightly  turned,  towards  the 
audience.  Booth  stepped  within  the  inner  door  into  the 
l>ox,  directly  beliind  the  President,  and,  holding  the  pis- 
tol just  over  the  back  of  the  chair  in  which  he  sat,  shot 
him  througli  the  back  of  the  head.  Mr.  Lincoln's  head 
fell  slightly  forward,  and  his  eyes  closed,  but  in  every 
other  respect  his  attitude  remained  unchanged. 

The  report  of  the  pistol  stai-tled  those  in  the  box,  and 
Major  Rathbone,  turning  his  eyes  from  the  stage,  saw, 
through  the  smoke  which  tilled  the  box,  a  man  standing 
between  him  and  the  President.  He  instantly  sprang 
towards  him  and  seized  him  ;  but  Booth  wrested  himself 
from  his  grasp,  and  dropping  the  pistol,  struck  at  him 
with  the  dagger,  inflicting  a  severe  wound  upon  his  left 
arm,  near  the  shoulder.  Booth  then  rushed  to  the  front 
of  the  box — shouted  "^/c  semper  tyrannis  !^'* — put  his 
hand  upon  the  railing  in  front  of  the  box,  and  leaped 
over  it  upon  the  stage  below.  As  he  went  over  his  spur 
caught  in  the  flag  which  draped  the  front,  and  he  fell ; 
but  recovering  himself  immediately,  he  rose,  brandished 
the  dagger,  and  facing  the  audience,  shouted  "  The  South 
is  avenged r^  He  then  rushed  across  the  stage  towards  the 
passage  which  led  to  the  stage-door  in  the  rear  of  the 
theatre.  An  actor  named  Hawke  was  the  only  person 
on  the  stage  when  Booth  leaped  uj^on  it,  and  seeing 
Booth  coming  towards  him  with  the  dagger  in  his  hand, 
he  ran  off  the  stage  and  up  a  flight  of  stairs.  Booth  ran 
througli  tlie  passage-way  beside  the  scenes,  meeting  one 
or  two  persons  only,  whom  he  struck  from  his  path,  went 
out  at  the  door  which  stood  open,  and  which  he  closed 
behind  him,  and  mounting  a  horse  which  he  had  brought 
there,  and  which  a  lad  was  holding  for  liim,  he  rode  over 
the  Anacosta  bridge,  across  the  east  branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac, giving  his  real  name  to  the  guard  who  challenged 
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liim,  and  found  a  temporary  refuge  among  the  rebel  sym- 
pathizers of  Lower  Maryland. 

The  discharge  of  the  pistol  had  not  apprised  the  au- 
dience of  the  real  nature  of  the  transaction.    By  many 
it  was  supposed  to  be  an  incident  of  the  play,  and  it  was 
not  until  Booth  had  leaped  from  the  box  and  crossed  the 
stage,  that  there  was  any  general  suspicion  of  what  had 
taken  place.    Mi\  J.  B.  Stewart,  who  was  seated  in  the 
orchestra  stalls,  leaped  upon  the  stage  and  pursued  the 
flying  assassin,  but  he  reached  the  stage- door  only  in 
time  to  see  him  riding  off  on  the  horse  he  had  mounted. 
Major  Rathbone,  seeing  that  the  President  was  uncon- 
scious, started  for  assistance  through  the  door  which 
Booth  had  barred.    Miss  Laura  Keene,  the  leading  ac- 
tress in  the  play,   came  upon  the  stage,   entered  the 
box,   and  calling  on  all  in  tlie  house  to  keep  quietj 
bathed  the  head  of  the  unconscious  victim,  and  required 
the  crowd  to  fall  back  and  give  him  air.    The  house  was 
speedily  in  confusion — the  lights  were  turned  off,  and 
the  multitude  dispersed.     Several  surgeons  soon  came 
forward  and  made  an  examination  of  the  President's  per- 
son, and  as  soon  as  the  wound  was  discovered,  he  was 
removed  from  the  theatre  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Peterson, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  Tenth  Street,  where,  in  a  small 
room  on  the  lirst  floor,  he  was  laid  diagonally  across  a 
large  bed.     He  was  at  once  divested  of  his  clothing  ;  the 
surgeons  in  attendance,  Surgeon-General  Barnes  presi- 
ding, examined  the  wound,  and  it  was  at  once  seen  that 
he  could  not  possibly  survive  many  hours.     The  ball 
had  entered  on  the  left  side  of  the  head,  behind  the  left 
ear,  and  three  inches  from  it.     Its  course  was  obliquely 
forward,  traversing  the  brain,  and  lodging  just  behind 
the  right  eye.     The  President  was  at  once  surrounded  by 
the  prominent  officers  of  the  Government     Mrs.  Lincoln, 
overcome  with  emotion,  was  led  from  the  theatre  to  the 
house  where  her  husband  lay.     Secretary  McCuUough, 
Attorney-General  Speed,  Secretary  Welles,  Senator  Sum- 
ner, and  6ther  distinguished  gentlemen,  r;}mained  in  the 
room  through  the  night.  When  first  brought  into  the  house 
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tlie  President's  breathing  was  regular,  but  difficult.  This 
continued  throughout  the  night,  he  giving,  with  occa- 
sional exceptions,  no  indications  of  suffering,  and  remain- 
ing, with  closed  eyes,  perfectly  unconscious.  At  about 
seven  in  the  morning  his  breathing  became  more  difficult, 
and  was  interrupted  at  intervals  sometimes  for  so  long  a 
time  that  he  was  supposed  to  be  dead.  At  twenty-two 
minutes  past  seven  he  ceased  breathing,  and  thus  expired. 
There  was  no  convulsive  action,  no  rattling  in  the  throat, 
no  appearance  of  suffering  of  any  kind — none  of  the 
symptoms  wliich  ordinarily  attend  dissolution  and  add 
to  its  terrors.  From  the  instant  he  was  struck  by  the 
ball  of  the  assassin,  he  had  not  giveji  the  slightest  indica- 
tion that  he  was  conscious  of  any  thing  that  occurred 
around  him. 

The  news  that  the  President  had  been  shot  spread  at 
once  through  the  town,  and  was  instantly  followed  by 
tidings  of  a  murderous  assault,  still  more  terrible  in  its 
details,  upon  the  Secretary  of  State.  We  have  already 
mentioned  the  accident  by  which  Mr.  Seward  was  thrown 
from  his  caniage,  and  seriously  injured.  His  right  arm 
was  broken  above  the  elbow,  his  jaw  was  fractured,  and 
his  whole  system  seriously  shattered.  For  nearly  a  fort- 
night he  had  been  confined  to  his  bed,  unable  to  swallow 
any  thing  but  liquids,  and  reduced,  by  pain  and  tliis 
enforced  abstinence,  to  a  state  of  extreme  debility.  Ilis 
room  was  on  the  third  floor  of  his  residence  in  Madison 
Place,  fronting  on  President  Square,  and  the  bed  on  which 
he  lay  stood  opposite  the  door  by  which  the  room  was 
entered,  and  about  ten  feet  from  it.  At  a  few  minutes 
past  ten — within  live  minutes  of  the  time  when  the  Pres- 
ident was  shot — a  man,  proved  afterwards  to  be  Lewis 
Payne  Powell,  generally  known  as  Payne,  rang  at  the 
door  of  Mr.  Seward' s  residence,  and  said  to  the  colored 
lad  who  opened  it  tliat  he  had  some  medicines  prescribed 
for  Mr.  Seward  by  Dr.  Verdi,  his  fiimily  physician, 
which  he  must  deliver  in  person.  The  lad  said  that 
no  one  could  go  up  to  Mr.  Seward's  room;  but  Payne 
pushed   him   aside   and    rushed   up    stairs.      He   had 
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reached  the  third  floor,   and  was  about  to  ent^r  Mr. 
Seward' s  room,  when  he  was  confronted  by  Mr.  Frederick 
W.  Seward,  the  Secretary's  son,  to  whom  he  made  fte 
same  statement  of  his  errand.     He  was  refused  admis- 
sion, when  he  drew  a  pistol  and  snapped  it  at  Frederick 
without  effect ;  he  then  struck  liim  with  it  upon  the  head 
twice,  with  such  force  as  to  break  the  pistol  and  prostrate 
his  victim,  fracturing  his  skull.    Hearing  the  noise,  Mies 
Fannie  Seward,  who  was  in  her  father's  room,  opened  the 
door,  into  which  Payne  instantly  ruslied,  and,  drawing  a 
bowie-knife,  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  and  made  three 
powerful  stabs  at  the  throat  of  Mr.  Seward,  who  had 
raised  himself  up  at  the  first  alarm,  and  who  instantly 
divined  the  real  nature  and  intention  of  the  assault 
Each  blow  inflicted  a  terrible  wound,  but,  before  th^ 
assassin  could  deal  another,  he  was  seized  around  the 
body  by  an  invalid  soldier  named  Robinson,  who  was  in 
attendance  as  nurse,  and  who  strove  to  drag  the  murderer 
from  his  victim.      Payne  at  once  struck  at  Robinson 
and  inflicted  upon    him    several    serious  wounds,  hut 
did  not  succeed    in    freeing    himself   from    his    grasp. 
Mr.    Seward,    the  instant  his  murderer's  attention  was 
withdrawn  from  him,  threw  himself  off  the  bed  at  the 
farth(T  side ;  and  Payne,   linding  that  his   victim  was 
thus  beyond   his    reach,   broke  away  from   Robinson, 
and  rushed  to  the  door.     The  colored  lad  in  the  lower 
hall  had  run  into  the  street  for  help,  and  Miss  Fannie 
Seward  shouted  "  Murder  I"  from  theupi)er  window.    The 
assassin,  on  reaching  the  upper  hall,  met  ^lajor  Augustus 
Seward,  another  son  of  the  Seeretaiy,  whom  he  struck 
with    his    dagger,    and   on  the  stairs  encountered  Mr. 
Hansell,    one  of   the   Secretary's  attendants,    whom  he 
stabbed  in  the  back.    Forcing  his  way  through  all  these 
obstacles,  he  rushed  down  the  stairs,  and  finding,  to  hi3 
surprise,  no  one  there  to  oppose  his  progress,  he  passed 
out  at  the  front  door,  mounted  a  horse  he  had  left  stand- 
ing in  front  of  the  house,  and  rode  leisurely  away. 

When  tlie  news  of  this  a])palling  tragedy  spread  through 
the  city,  it  carried  consternation  to  every  heart.    Tread- 
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Ing  close  on  the  heels  of  tlie  President's  murder — ^perpe- 
trated,  indeed,  at  the  same  instant — it  was  instinctively 
felt  to  be  the  work  of  a  conspiracy,  secret,  remorseless, 
and  terrible.  The  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Stanton,  had 
left  Mr.  Seward's  bedside  not  twenty  minutes  before 
the  assanlt,  and  was  in  his  private  chamber,  prepar- 
ing to  retire,  when  a  messenger  brought  tidings  of  the 
tragedy,  and  summoned  his  instant  attendance.  On  his 
way  to  Mr.  Seward's  house,  Mr.  Stanton  heard  of  the 
simultaneous  murder  of  the  President,  and  instantly  felt 
that  the  Government  was  enveloped  in  the  meslies  of  a 
conspiracy,  whose  agents  were  unknown,  and  which  was 
all  the  more  terrible  for  the  darkness  and  mystery  in 
which  it  moved.  Orders  were  instantly  given  to  close  all 
drinking-shops  and  all  places  of  public  resort  in  tlie  city, 
guards  were  stationed  at  every  point,  and  all  possible 
precautions  were  taken  for  the  safety  of  the  Vice-Presi- 
dent and  other  prominent  Government  officials.  A  vague 
terror  brooded  over  the  population  of  the  town.  Men 
whispered  to  each  other  as  they  met,  in  the  gloom  of 
midnight,  and  the  deeper  gloom  of  the  shadowy  crime 
which  surrounded  them.  Presently,  passionate  indigna- 
tion replaced  this  paralysis  of  the  public  heart,  and,  but 
for  the  precautions  adopted  on  the  instant  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  public  vengeance  would  have  been  wreaked 
upon  the  rebels  confined  in  the  Old  Capitol  Prison.  AU 
these  feelings,  however,  graduaUy  subsided,  and  gave 
way  to  a  feeling  of  intense  anxiety  for  the  life  of  the 
President.  Crowds  of  people  assembled  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  house  where  the  dying  martyr  lay,  eager  for 
tidings  of  his  condition,  throughout  the  night ;  and  when, 
early  in  the  morning,  it  was  announced  that  he  was  dead, 
a  feeling  of  solemn  awe  filled  every  heart,  and  sat,  a 
brooding  grief,  upon  every  face. 

And  so  it  was  through  all  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land.  In  every  State,  in  every  town,  in  every 
household,  there  was  a  dull  and  bitter  agonj-,  as  the 
telegraph  bore  tidings  of  the  awful  deed.  Everywhere 
throughout  the  Union,  the  public  heart,  bounding  with 
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exultation  at  tha  triumphant  close  of  the  great  war,  and 
iviuly  to  cf^h^brate  with  a  mighty  joy  the  return  of  peace, 
stood  still,  with  a  sacn^d  t(»iTor,  as  it  was  smitten  by  the 
tt»rribli*  tidings  from  tho.  capital  of  the  Nation.    In  tlie 
L^roat  citi^'s  of  tlic.  hind  all  Inisiness  instantly  stopped— no 
man  had  tho  hf^art  to  think  of  gain — ^flags  drooped  half- 
mast  from  (n'(My  wing<^d  messenger  of  the  sea,  from  every 
chinch  spires  from  ovory  tree  of  liberty,  and  from  every 
public  building.     Masses  of  tho  people  came  together  by 
a  spontan^'ous  impulse,  to  look  in  each  other's  faces,  as 
if  they  could  read  there  some  hint  of  the  meaning  of  these 
dreadful  deeds — some  omen  of  the  country's  fate.    Tliou- 
sands  upon  thousands,   drawn  by  a  common   feeling, 
crowded  around  every  place  of  public  resort^  and  listened 
eagerly  to  wliatever  any  i^ublic  spealter  chose  to  say. 
Wall  Street,  in  New  York,  was  thronged  by  a  vast  multi- 
tude of  men,  to  wh(mi  eminent  public  officials  addressed 
words  of  sympathy  and  of  hope.    Gradually  as  the  day 
wore  on,  eml)lems  of  mourning  were  hung  from  the  "win- 
dows of  every  houso  thnmirhout  the  town,  and  before  the 
Eun  had  s«»t  everv  citv,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  tin*  land,  to  wliich  tidings  of  the  great  calamity  had 
becMi  l)o]ii(.»  by  the   telegra])h,   was  enshrouded  in  the 
shadow  of  tli(^  national  gri(M*.    On  tlio  next  day,  which  was 
Sunday,  ev(My  ])ulj)it  n^iKounded  with  eloquent  eulogie? 
of  til*' murdered  President,  and  with  such  comments  on 
his  death  as  faith  in  an  oveiTulinir  Providence  alone  could 

v.. 

prompt.  The  wiioh*  country  was  plunged  into  profound 
grief —and  noii<*  d(>plored  the  crime  which  had  deprived 
the  Nation  of  its  li(»ad  with  more  sincerity  than  those  who 
had  IxM'u  involved  in  t]u>  guilt  of  the  rebellion,  and  who 
had  just  begun  to  appreciate  those  merciful  and  foi^iving 
el(»ments  in  ^fr.  Lincoln's  cliaracter,  whose  exercise  they 
themselves  would  need  so  soon. 

[nimodiat<'ly  after  his  deatli,  the  bodv  of  the  President 
was  r<*Tnoved  to  the  ExeiMitive  Mansion,  embalmed,  and 
])lac(Kl  iji  the  Green  Poom,  Avhich  had  been  prepared  by 
buitalile  emblems  of  mourning  for  its  reception,  ^'ear 
the  centre  of  the  room  stood  the  grand  catafalque,  four 
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feet  high,  upon  which  rested  the  maliogany  coffin,  cov- 
ered with  flowers — the  last  sad  offerings  of  affection — in 
which  the  body  was  placed  for  its  final  rest.  The  funeral 
services  took  place  on  Wednesday  the  19tli,  and  were 
held  in  the  East  Room.  They  were  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  every  department  of  the  Government,  and 
were  exceedingly  impressive  and  touching.  The  guard 
of  honor,  which  had  watched  over  tlie  remains  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  still  maintained  its  place,  with  Major- 
General  Hunter  at  its  head.  Nearest  the  coffin  sat  the 
relatives  of  the  President — his  children  and  his  wife's 
connections — his  widow  being  too  utterly  prostrated  by 
her  grief  to  leave  her  room.  Deputations  from  different 
sections  of  the  country, — Governors  of  States,  Members 
of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, — the  Heads 
of  the  several  Executive  Departments,  with  tlieir  assist 
ants  and  clerks,  the  diplomatic  corps  and  their  attacMs^ 
the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  and  the  local  Courts,  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions — 
\hese  and  many  others,  whom  respect  for  the  departed 
President  had  brought  to  his  funeral,  entered  the  room 
and  took  the  places  assigned  them.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
Andrew  Johnson,  who  had  become,  in  consequence  of 
this  murder,  President  of  the  United  States,  came  for- 
ward, followed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  except 
Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  who  lay  unconscious  of 
the  fate  of  liis  beloved  and  revered  chief,  himself  the 
prostrate  victim  of  the  same  daring  and  remorseless  crime. 
Rev.  Dr.  Hall,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Washington, 
read  the  Episcopal  Service  for  the  Dead  ;  a  fervent 
prayer  was  offered  by  Bishop  Simpson  of  the  Metho- 
dist Church,  and  a  funeral  discourse  was  pronounced 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  pastor  of  the  new  Presbyterian 
Church  in  New  York  Avenue,  which  the  President  and 
his  family  were  in  the  habit  of  attending.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  sermon,  the  Chaplain  of  the  Senate,  Rev. 
Dr.  Gray,  made  a  prayer,  and  the  religious  ceremonies 
were  closed.  The  body  of  the  President  was  then  re-  . 
moved  and  placed  upon  the  lofty  hearse,  surmounted  by 
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a  canopy,  and  covered  with  black  velvet,  which  stood  in 
front  of  the  Executive  Mansion. 

At  two  o'  clock  the  grand  procession  started.    Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  was  completely  cleared,  from  the  Executive 
Mansion  to  the  Capitol,    Every  window  along  its  whole 
length — all  the  roofs  of  all  the  houses — ^the  sidewalks,  and 
every  accessible  spot  along  the  route,  were  crowded  with 
a  living  throng,  awaiting  in  sad  and  oppressive  silence 
the  approach  of  the  funeral-car.     The  soft,  sad  strains  of 
funereal  music  soon  broke  the  stillness  of  the  summer  air, 
and  marshalled  the  grand  military  cortege  which  led  the 
way.    Then  came  the  hearse,  drawn  by  six  gray  horses, 
draped  in  black,  and  preceded  by  twenty  pall-beareis, 
selected  from  both  Houses  of  Congress,  from  the  Army 
and  Navy,  and  from  civil  life,  and  followed  by  a  great 
throng  of  the  most  eminent  officers  of  the  Government, 
and  of  deputations  from  every  State  and  section  of  the 
country,  and  from  benevolent,  industrial,  and  political 
societies  throughout   the  land.      Filling   Pennsylvania 
Avenue  through  its  whole  extent,  this  great  procession- 
marshalled  with  military  precision,  and  marching  to  the 
cadence  of  slow  music  from  many  bands — escorted,  with 
becoming  pomp,  the  remains  of  the  martyred  President 
to  the  National  Capitol,  which  rose  in  wliite  grandeur, 
clad,  from  basement  to  the  summit  of  its  lordly  dome,  with 
garments  of  woe,  to  receive  the  precious  gift.    The  whole 
vast  building  was  draped  in  black.     All  the  pillars  were 
entwined  with  crape, — from  all  the  windows   hung  em- 
blems of  mourning,  and  a  black  canopy  surmounted  the 
Eastern  door,  by  which  the  great  concourse  was  to  enter. 
Minute-guns  from  all  the  forts  around  the  city  thundered 
forth  tlieir  sad  salutations, — the  bells  from  every  tower 
and  spire  rang  out  in  muffled  tones  their  chronicle  of  the 
stately  march.     At  a  little  after  three  o'clock  the  military 
cortege^  which  led  the  procession,  entered  the  open  space 
in  front  of  the  Eastern  entrance.     Filing  past  in  proper 
order,  the  infantry,  wheeling,  faced  the  Capitol, — the  artil- 
lery took  position  on  the  hill  opposite  the  entrance,— the 
cavalry  remained  in  the  street,  and  a  great  tlirong  d 
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spectators  gazed  in  silence  upon  the  grand  display.  As 
the  funeral-car  approached,  all  the  military  bands  burst 
into  a  solemn  requiem, — the  artillery  thundered  out  their 
stormy  greeting, — the  vast  crowd,  as  by  a  common  im- 
pulse, uncovered, — and  as  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  in  deep  and 
impressive  tones,  recited  the  grand  sentences  in  which  the 
Church  signalizes  the  departure  of  her  dead,  the  body  of 
President  Lincoln  was  borne  into  the  rotunda  and  placed 
upon  the  lofty  catafalque  prepared  for  its  reception.  As 
the  recitation  closed,  President  Johnson  entered  the  hall, 
followed  by  several  Senators.  Captain  Robert  Lincoln 
and  the  family  relatives  came  forward.  The  President's 
body-guard  formed  in  double  column  near  the  body. 
Dr.  Gurley  made  a  closing  prayer  and  pronounced  the 
benediction.  All  then  left  the  Rotunda :  guards  were  sta- 
tioned at  all  the  doors.  General  Augur  and  his  staff  took 
charge  of  the  remains,  and  with  drawn  swords  the  officers 
detailed  for  the  service  mounted  guard  over  them.  As 
night  came  on,  the  jets  of  gas  concealed  in  the  height  of 
the  dome  were  lighted  up,  and  cast  their  softened  glare 
upon  the  vigil  that  w^as  kept  below. 

The  body  of  the  President  remained  in  the  Rotunda, 
exposed  to  public  view,  during  the  night  of  the  19th,  and 
until  nine  o'clock  at  night  of  the  succeeding  day.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  visited  the  Capital  to  take  a  last 
look  at  his  features,  and  among  them  were  many  wound- 
ed soldiers,  hobbling  from  the  hospitals,  to  gaze  for  the 
last  time  upon  the  face  of  the  late  Commander-in-Chief. 
A  guard  of  honor  remained  during  the  night,  and  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  the  members  of  the 
Cabinet  and  distinguished  officers  of  the  army,  and  many 
members  of  Congress,  paid  their  final  visit  to  the  remains. 
The  coffin  was  then  prepared  for  removal,  and  closed. 

It  had  been  decided  to  transfer  the  President's  remains 
to  Springfield,  Illinois,  the  place  of  his  residence,  for 
final  interment ;  and  the  original  purpose  had  been  to 
make  the  transit  as  rapidly  as  was  convenient,  and  with- 
out exposure  of  the  body  to  public  view.  But  this  de- 
sign could  not  be  carried  out    From  every  city  and  town 
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along  the  extended  route  came  up  a  cry  of  the  people  to 
be  allowed  to  look  upon  the  face  of  the  great  martyr  to 
their  principles    and  their  national  life.     This  demand 
was  conceded,  and  arrangements  were  made  for  a  special 
funeral  train  over  all  the  roads.    A  car  was  fitted  up  with 
great  taste  and  elegance,  for  the  reception  of  the  remains. 
The  whole  car  was  draped  in  black,  the  mourning  on  the 
outside  being  festooned  in  double  rows  above  and  below 
the  windows.    At  seven  o'clock,  after  a  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  the  coffin  containing  the  remains  was 
removed  from  the  Rotunda,  and  escorted  to  the  railroad 
depot,  without  music,  by  companies  of  the  Twelfth  Veteran 
Reserve    Corps,    and   followed   by  Lieutenant-General 
Grant,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  other  distinguished 
personages.     At  the  depot  it  was  received  by  President 
Johnson  and  others,  and  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  car  de- 
signed for  its  reception.     A  guard  of  twenty-one  first  ser- 
geants of  the  Veteran  Reserve  Corps  had  been  detailed  to 
accompany  the  train  ;  a  large  number  of  gentlemen,  who 
had  been  invited  to  attend,  entered  the  cars,  and  at  eight 
o'clock,  after  another  prayer  by  Dr.  Gurley,  the  train, 
embracing   seven  cafriages,  all  in  mourning,  and  drawn 
by  a  locomotive  also  draped  with  black,  sloAvly  moved, 
amid  a  vast  crowd  of  isilent  and  sad  s])octators,  out  of  the 
depot  towards   Baltimore.     Under  the   direction  of  tlio 
War  Department,  a  schedule  of  times  of  arrival  at  and 
departure  from  every  place  along  the    route,   for   the 
whole  distance,  had  been  marked  out  with  great  preci- 
sion, and  Avas  rigidly  adhered  to.     The  rate  of  speed  was 
restricted,  a  pilot  engine  was  sent  in  advance  to  observe 
the  road,  and  every  possible  precaution  was  adopted  for 
the  prevention  of  accidents.     As  the  train  moved  out  of 
the  de])6t,  the  great  multitude  reverently  uncovered  theii 
heads,  and  stood  fixed  in  their  grief  some  moments  aftei 
it  had  passed  away. 

The  passage  of  this  great  funeral  procession,  a  distance 
of  more  than  a  thousand  miles,  through  the  largest  and 
most  populous  States  and  towns  of  the  Union,  was  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  spectacles  ever  seen  on  the  face 
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of  the  earth.  At  every  point,  for  all  that  great  dis- 
tance, vast  gatherings  of  the  people  assembled  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  passing  train  ;  and  at  every  place  where 
it  stopped,  and  the  remains  were  exposed  to  view,  great 
crowds,  such  as  no  other  occasion  had  ever  brought  to- 
gether before,  came  to  look  upon  the  features  of  their 
murdered  chief.  The  great  cities  poured  forth  their 
population  in  uncounted  masses.  In  town  and  country 
every  house  was  hung  with  mourning — ^flags  drooped  at 
half-mast,  and  inscriptions,  filled  with  touching  expres- 
sions of  the  nation' s  sorrow,  or  glowing  with  eulogy  of 
the  departed  leader,  greeted  the  eye,  and  renewed  the  sor- 
row, of  the  spectator  everywhere. 

At  ten  o'clock  the  train  entered  the  d6p6t  at  Baltimore, 
where,  in  spite  of  inclement  weather,  it  was  met  by  an 
immense  procession  of  all  ages  and  classes  of  people  : — 
the  coffin  was  borne  through  the  vast  crowd,  who  stood 
with  uncovered  heads,  to  the  funeral-car,  elegantly 
draped,  and  its  sides  composed  of  plate-glass,  which 
awaited  its  reception  in  Camden  Street.  A  large  and  im- 
posing military  display,  under  command  of  Brigadier- 
General  H.  H.  Lockwood,  escorted  the  remains  to  the 
Exchange,  which  had  been  prepared  to  receive  them,  and 
where  they  were  placed  upon  a  raised  dais,  covered  by 
a  canopy  of  black  and  strewn  with  rare  and  choice 
flowers,  as  a  fit  resting-place  for  the  illustrious  dead.  An 
immense  crowd  surrounded  the  building,  only  a  small 
portion  of  whom  could  possibly  gain  admittance  to  look 
upon  the  corpse.  At  half-past  two  the  coffin  was  closed, 
and  removed,  a  large  procession  following  it  to  the  d6p6t 
of  the  Northern  Central  Railroad  Company,  from  which 
the  faneral  train  departed  at  three  for  Harrisburg,  the 
capital  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Governor  of  that  State  being 
one  of  the  attendant  mourners. 

Ai'riving  at  Harrisburg  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the  streets  were  thronged,  in  spite  of  a  heavy  rain,  with 
great  crowds  of  people,  who  followed  the  remains  to 
the  Capitol,  where  the  body  lay  in  state,  upon  a  catafalque 
surmounted  by  a  wreath  of  flowering  almonds.    It  was 
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t>xposed  to  public  view  from  nine  o'clock  to  midiiiglit, 
when  the  coffin  was  closed  until  seven  in  the  morning. 
It  was  then  again  opened,  and  thousands  of  citizens 
passed  in  to  view  the  body.  At  nine  o'clock,  amid  the 
thunder  of  artillery,  a  long  column  of  soldiers  entered  the 
hall  for  the  same  purpose.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  coffin 
was  replaced  upon  the  funeral-car,  and  the  train  de- 
parted. 

All  along  the  route,  in  the  villages,  and  along  the  road- 
side in  the  country  districts,  the  people  gath^^  in  large 
numbers,  merely  to  view  the  passing  train.  At  Lan- 
caster, not  less  than  twenty  thousand  were  thus  assem- 
bled. On  either  side  of  the  road  stood  benevolent,  reli- 
gious, and  working  associations,  dressed  in  moorning, 
standing  in  long  lines,  and  reverently  uncovering  their 
heads  as  the  funeral-car  passed  by.  As  the  train  ap- 
proached Philadelphia,  these  demonstrations  of  respect 
increased.  Private  residences  were  draped  in  mourning, 
and  flags  drooped  from  every  eminence.  At  half-past 
four  the  train  reached  the  depot  in  Broad  Street,  and  at 
six  the  majestic  procession,  formed  to  escort  the  remains 
to  Independence  Hall,  commenced  its  march  through 
streets  densely  filled  with  people  who  had  gathered  from 
every  part  of  the  surrounding  country  ;  and  at  half-past 
nine,  before  the  rear  of  the  procession  had  left  the  depot, 
the  body  of  the  President  was  deposited  in  the  hall, 
which  first  echoed  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
which  was  now  prepared,  with  exquisite  taste,  to  receive 
to  its  sanctuary  the  great  martyr  of  the  Liberty  which  was 
then  proclaimed.  In  the  morning  the  doors  were  opened 
for  the  public,  and  before  daylight  lines  were  formed, 
extending  from  the  Delaware  to  the  SchuylkiD,  at  least 
three  miles,  of  persons  awaiting  their  chance  to  see  the 
corpse.  This  continued  all  through  .the  day,  and  deep 
into  the  succeeding  night.  Scenes  the  most  touching  and 
impressive  marked  this  farewell  visit.  The  wounded 
soldiers  limping  in  to  look  at  their  late  commander- 
negroes,  old  and  young,  flocking  in  to  see  him  whom 
they  deemed  the  great  deliverer  of  their  race— citizens  of 
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every  class,  of  every  political  party,  of  every  variety  of 
opinion  on  every  subject,  gathered  by  a  common  impulse 
of  love  and  pity,  to  look  upon  him  whom  God  had  made 
the  great  leader  of  the  nation  in  the  most  perilous  crisis 
of  its  fate. 

At  four  o'  clock,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  April, 
the  funeral  train  took  its  departure  for  New  York.  March- 
ing in  solemn  state  through  the  crowds  of  people,  which 
seemed  to  line  the  track  all  along  the  route,  it  reached 
Jersey  City,  opposite  New  York,  and  passed  into  the 
spacious  depot,  which  had  been  clad  in  mourning,  to  the 
music  of  a  funeral  dirge,  executed  by  a  choir  of  seventy 
singers,  and  under  the  roar  of  heavy  and  loud  artillery. 
The  coffin  was  lifted  from  the  car  and  borne  on  the 
shoulders  of  ten  stalwart  veterans,  followed  by  a  proces- 
sion of  conspicuous  officials,  marching  to  the  music  of 
''  Rest  in  the  Grave^^^  sung  by  the  choral  societies,  to  the 
hearse  prepared  for  its  reception.  Passing  then  to  the 
ferry-boat,  which  at  once  crossed  the  river,  the  hearse, 
drawn  by  six  gray  horses,  heavily  draped  in  black,  took 
its  place  in  the  procession,  headed  by  General  Dix  and 
other  officers,  escorted  by  the  Seventh  Regiment,  and  the 
whole  cortege  moved,  through  densely-crowded  streets 
and  amidst  the  most  impressive  display  of  public  and  pri- 
vate grief,  to  the  City  Hall.  At  half-past  eleven  the  head 
of  the  procession  entered  the  Park,  and  while  cannon 
thundered  from  every  fort  in  and  around  the  harbor,  while 
church-bells  from  every  spire  pealed  out  the  nation's 
sorrow,  and  while  eight  hundred  choristers  chanted  the 
*'  Chorus  of  the  Spirits*'  and  filled  the  charmed  air  with 
its  sadly  enchanting  melody,  the  coffin  was  borne  up  the 
steps  of  the  City  Hall,  and.placed  under  the  dome,  draped, 
decorated,  and  dimly  lighted,  upon  the  plane  prepared  for 
its  reception.  The  troops  then  retired ;  guards  were  sta- 
tioned at  the  head  of  every  stairway  and  sentries  at  every 
door.  From  this  time  five  officers,  relieved  every  two 
hours,  kept  immediate  watch  over  the  body,  day  and  night 
Soon  the  doors  were  opened,  and  entering,  one  by  one,  in 
proper  order,  the  citizens  of  the  great  metropolis  came  to 
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look  upon  the  illustrious  dead.  All  through  that  day  aad 
the  succeeding  night  the  endless  stream  poured  in,  while 
outside  the  Park,  Broadway,  and  the  entire  area  of  Priut- 
ing-House  Square,  reaching  up  Chatham  Street  and  East 
Broadway  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  a  vast  throng  of 
people  stood  silent  and  hoj^eless,  but  still  expectant,  of  a 
chance  to  enter  and  see  the  body  of  the  murdered  Presi- 
dent. Not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  per- 
sons obtained  admission,  and  not  less  than  twice  that  num- 
ber had  "waited  for  it  in  vain.  At  twenty  minutes  to 
twelve  on  the  25th,  the  doors  were  closed.  The  ap- 
pointed pall-bearers  took  their  place  beside  the  coflin, 
which  at  one  o'clock  was  lifted  and  carried,  to  the 
tolling  of  the  bell  and  the  tap  of  the  drum,  out  through 
the  double  line  of  the  Seventh  Regiment,  and  placed 
upon  the  funeral-car.  Escorted  by  the  finest  military 
display  ever  seen  in  New  York,  and  followed  in  pro- 
cession by  great  numbers  of  her  citizens,  the  car  moved 
through  the  principal  streets,  in  view  of  a  vast  con- 
course of  people,  to  the  dep6t  of  the  Hudson  River 
Railroad,  at  the  corner  of  Thirtieth  Sti-eet  and  Tenth 
Avenue.  When  the  head  of  the  procession  reached  the 
depot  the  column  halted  and  fiiced  to  the  west ;  and  as  the 
car  bearing  the  body  came  up,  the  solemn  strains  of  the 
military  bands  broke  forth,  the  troops  presented  arms, 
the  vast  crowd  kept  the  most  profound  and  impressive 
silence,  the  coflin,  ^vith  due  ceremonies,  was  placed  upon 
the  railway-car,  and  at  four  o'clock,  to  the  sound  of  a 
funeral  dirge,  tlie  train  took  its  departure. 

It  is  scarcely  worth  wiiile  to  note  in  detail  the  denion- 
etrations  and  observances  avIjicIi  followed  the  President's 
remains  to  their  final  resting-place.  At  every  point  therf' 
was  substantially  the  same  spectacle.  Everywhere  the 
people  gathered  in  vast  numbers  to  greet  the  sadprocesjsioii. 
Everywhere  the  same  sorrow,  seeming  to  bo  almost  the 
expression  of  a  personal  and  household  grief,  was  shown 
by  drooping  flags,  by  houses  draped  in  mourning,  by 
toucliing  inscriptions  and  memorials  of  the  nobleness,  the 
integrity,  the  purity  of  the  departed  chief 
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At  Albany  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  people  visited 
the  capitol  to  view  the  remains,  which  were  escorted  by 
an  imposing  procession  of  soldiers  and  civilians  to  the 
depot  of  the  Central  Railroad.  At  four  o'clock  on  the 
evening  of  the  26th  the  train  left  for  the  West.  At  Utica, 
at  Syracuse,  at  Rochester,  at  Buffalo,  and  at  every  vil- 
lage along  the  route,  crowds  of  people  were  assembled. 
At  seven  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  the  train 
reached  Cleveland,  where  a  procession  was  formed,  reli- 
gious services  were  held,  and  the  remains  were  exposed  to 
public  view.  Similar  ceremonies  attended  the  arrival  at 
Columbus,  and  at  every  point  of  the  route,  through  Indi 
ana,  the  same  great  demonstrations  of  popular  interest  and 
sorrow  were  observed.  At  Chicjigo  the  most  extensive 
preparations  had  been  made  for  the  reception  of  the  re- 
mains. On  the  1st  of  May,  as  the  train  approached, 
minute-guns  and  the  tolling  of  bells  signalized  the  event. 
The  great  multitude  stood  with  uncovered  heads  as  the 
coffin  was  borne,  between  the  open  ranks  of  the  military, 
under  the  magnificent  Gothic  arch,  which  had  been  erect- 
ed across  Park  Place,  and  placed  upon  the  funeral-car. 
Thence  it  was  escorted,  by  thousands  of  those  who  in  life 
had  known  Mr.  Lincoln  best,  marching  in  procession,  to 
the  Court- House,  where  the  remains  lay  in  state,  and  were 
exposed  to  public  view.  Thousands  upon  thousands 
flocked  from  the  surrounding  country  to  look  upon  them. 
Fresh  flowers,  the  sweet  offerings  of  woman's  love,  from 
time  to  time  were  strewn  upon  the  coffin.  Sad  strains  of 
music  gave  voice  to  the  public  woe.  Addresses  were 
made,  eulogies  pronounced,  and  in  every  way  and  by 
every  form  the  great  city  of  his  own  State  sought  to  tell 
the  world  how  much  she  loved  and  revered  the  memory 
of  her  illustrious  son. 

On  the  3d  of  May  the  President's  remains  reached 
Springfield,  which,  for  so  many  of  his  active  years  and 
before  the  nation  claimed  him,  had  been  his  home.  They 
were  escorted  to  the  State  House,  borne  into  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  which  had  been  appropri- 
ately decorated  for  the  occasion,  and  placed  upon  a  cata- 
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falque  prepared  for  its  reception.  All  day  and  all  night 
long  the  streets  of  that  quiet  town  resounded  with  the 
footsteps  of  the  thousands  wlio  came  to  look  upon  the 
corpse  of  him  they  loved  as  a  neighbor  and  friend,  and 
whom  they  now  revered  as  foremost  among  the  mighty 
martyrs  of  the  earth.  In  the  morning  minute-guns  were 
fired — and,  as  a  choir  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  voices 
sang  ''Peace,  trovhled  soul,^^  at  ten  o'clock  the  coffin 
was  closed  forever.  The  remains  were  then  placed  in  the 
hearse,  the  procession  moved,  under  command  of  Major- 
General  Hooker,  to  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  and  there, 
while  the  choir  sang  "  Unveil  thy  bosom,  faithfvZ  Umb^"' 
the  sepulchre  received  to  its  final  rest  all  that  was  mortal 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Religious  exercises  were  then 
held,  Bishop  Simpson  pronouncing  an  eloquent  and 
appropriate  funeral  oration,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Gnrley,  of 
Washington,  making  a  closing  prayer. 


Thus  closed  the  life  and  public  services  of  Abraham 
Lincoln.  As  the  condition  of  the  country  during  his 
Administration  made  him  the  most  conspicuous  figure  in 
American  liistory,  so  did  the  circumstances  of  his  death 
give  liim  a  sad  and  terrible  isolation.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  assassination  had  sought  to  aid,  or  avenge,  a 
political  cause  in  the  United  States,  and  nothing  but  the 
terril)le  fever  of  civil  war  could  have  engendered  a  crime 
so  abhorrent  to  tlie  American  character  and  the  genius  of 
republican  institutions.  The  investigation  which  the 
Government  at  once  set  on  foot,  and  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  vigor,  proved  that  the  abduction  and  assassination 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  had  been  the  topic  of  speculative  conver- 
sation, in  various  portions  of  the  rebel  States,  for  some 
months  previous  to  its  execution.  It  did  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  deed  was  done  by  direct  procurement 
of  the  rebel  authorities,  though  it  was  made  more  than 
probable  that  the  agents  whom  they  kept  in  Canada,  and 
supplied  witli  large  sums  of  money,  for  what  they  styled 
'* detached  service" — meaning  by  that  phrase  ent(n'piis<\s 
of  robbery,  murder,  and  arson,  over  which  they  vainly 
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sought  to  throw  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  war — ^were  at 
least  acquainted  with  the  horrible  plot,  and  lent  it  their 
sanction,  if  not  their  aid.  But  it  seems  to  have  originated 
mainly,  if  not  exclusively,  with  the  man  who  played  the 
leading  part  in  its  execution.  Booth  was  a  son  of  the 
most  distinguished  actor  of  that  name,  and  inherited 
something  of  his  passionate  and  peculiar  nature.  He  had 
been,  from  the  outbreak  of  the  rebellion,  one  of  its  most 
fanatical  devotees ;  and,  as  its  strength  and  prospects  of 
success  began  to  grow  less  and  less,  his  mind  was  ab- 
sorbed in  desperate 'Schemes  for  reviving  its  fortunes  and 
securing  its  triumph.  Papers  which  he  left  behind  him 
show  that  he  had  deliberately  dedicated  liimseK  to  this 
service,  long  before  the  surrender  of  Lee  and  the  virtual 
overthrow  of  the  rebel  cause ;  and  what  was  then  a 
desire  to  aid  the  rebellion,  became,  after  this  was  hope- 
less, a  desperate  determination  to  avenge  its  downfall. 
He  plotted  the  murder  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Government,  with  the  utmost  care  and 
deliberation,  selecting  for  his  assistants  men  better  fitted 
to  be  tools  than  confederates,  and  assuming  himself  entire 
charge  of  the  enterprise.  The  meetings  of  the  conspira- 
tors were  held  at  the  house  of  one  Mrs.  Surratt,  in  Wash- 
ington ;  and  detailed  arrangements  had  been  made,  with 
her  assistance,  for  effecting  an  escape.  Booth  according- 
ly, after  shooting  the  President,  and  escaping  across  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  found  temporary 
shelter  and  aid  among  the  rebel  sympathizers  of  Lower 
Maryland.  His  movements,  however,  were  greatly  em- 
barrassed and  retarded  by  the  fracture  of  his  leg,  caused 
by  his  fall  as  he  leaped  upon  the  stage  after  committhig 
the  murder ;  and  the  agents  whom  the  Government  had 
sent  in  pursuit  soon  came  upon  his  track,  and  on  the 
night  of  the  26th  of  April  found  him,  with  one  of  his 
accomplices,  a  lad  named  Harold,  who  had  also  been  the 
companion  of  his  flight,  in  the  barn  of  a  farmer  named 
Garrett,  near  Port  Royal,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Rap- 
pahannock, and  about  ninety  miles  from  Washington, 
Harold   surrendered.     Booth   refusing   to   do  so,  and 
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menacing  his  captors  with  fire-arms,  was  shot  by  a  ser- 
geant of  the  troop,  named  Corbett.      Several  persons, 
implicated  more  or  less  directly  in  the  plot,  were  after- 
wards apprehended,  and  tried  before  a  militarj^  commis- 
sion in  the  City  of  Washington.     Mrs.  Surratt,  Harold,  a 
man  named  Atzerott,  who  was  to  have  killed  Vice-Pres- 
ident Johnson,  and  Payne,  the  assailant  of  Secretary 
Sewai'd,  were  executed  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  several 
others  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  or  a  tenD 
of  years,  for  their  share  in  the  conspiracy.    As  these 
events  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  it  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  work  to 
narrate  them  in  greater  detail. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  the  horrid  crime 
aroused  the  most  intense  indignation  throughout  the 
country.  No  man,  in  either  section,  ventured  to  become 
its  apologist;  and  public  sentiment,  overlooking  every 
thing  that  was  irregular  and  inconclusive  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  militaiy  commission  by  whose  sentence  the 
parties  accused  of  complicity  in  the  murder  were  con- 
victed and  hung,  applauded  the  execution,  and  gave  it 
the  sanction  of  a  general  and  emphatic  approval. 

The  murder  of  the  President  gave  still  anotlier  evidence 
of  the  stability  of  our  institutions,  and  of  the  capacity  of  our 
I»eople  to  meet  any  possible  emergency  in  the  conduct  of 
their  affairs.     It  occasioned  not  the  slightest  ])auso  in  the 
stately  march  of  the  Government.     The  Constitution  had 
provided  that,  in  the  event  of  the  President's  death,  the 
functions  of  his  office  should  devolve  upon  the  Yice- 
President.     Accordingly,  at  ten  o'clock  on  the  nioiiuDg 
of  President  Lincoln's  decease,  Andrew  Johnson  took 
the  oath  of  office,  and  entered  u])on  the  discharge  of  his 
duties  as  President  of  the  United  States.     Not  a  word  was 
utbaed,   nor  a  hand  lifted,  against  his  accession;  and 
tluis,  with  the  silent  and  cordial  acquiescence  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  a  crisis  was  passed  whiclj,  in  other 
countries  and  in  other  times,  would  have  shaken  govern- 
niejits  to  tlieir  foundation ;  and  the  world  saw  with  as- 
tonishment and  admiration,  that,  in  war  as  in  peace,  in 
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the  most  trying  crises  of  a  nation's  fate  as  well  as  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  public  affairs,  a  Goyemment  ''of  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,"  was  the  strongest  and  the 
safest  the  world  had  ever  known. 

It  forms  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  work  to  deal  in 
eulogy  of  President  Lincoln  and  his  Administration.  Its 
purpose  will  have  been  attained  if  it  places  his  acts  and 
words  in  such  a  form,  that  those  who  read  them  may 
judge  for  themselves  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  policy 
he  pursued.  It  was  his  destiny  to  guide  the  nation 
through  the  stormiest  period  of  its  existence.  No  one  of 
his  predecessors,  not  even  Washington,  encountered  diffi- 
culties of  equal  magnitude,  or  was  called  to  perform 
duties  of  equal  responsibility.  He  was  first  elected  by  a 
minority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  his  election  was  re- 
garded by  a  majority  of  the  people  as  the  immediate  occa- 
sion, if  not  the  cause,  of  civil  war ;  yet  upon  him  de- 
volved the  necessity  of  canying  on  that  war,  and  of  com- 
bining and  wielding  the  energies  of  the  nation  for  its  suc- 
cessful prosecution.  Tlie  task,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  was  one  of  the  most  gigantic  that  ever 
fell  to  the  lot  of  the  head  of  any  nation  ; — the  success  by 
which  it  was  crowned  vindicates  triumphantly  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  performed. 

From  the  outset,  Mr.  Lincobi's  reliance  was  upon  the 
spirit  and  patriotism  of  the  people.  He  had  no  overween- 
ing estimate  of  his  own  sagacity  ;  he  was  quite  sensible 
of  his  lack  of  that  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  affairs 
which  experience  of  both  alone  can  give ;  but  he  had 
faith  in  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  principles  of 
Republican  government,  in  their  attachment  to  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union,  and  in  that  intuitive  sagacity  of 
a  great  community  which  always  transcends  the  most 
cunning  devices  of  individual  men,  and,  in  a  great  and 
perilous  crisis,  more  nearly  resembles  inspiration  than  the 
mere  deductions  of  the  human  intellect.  At  the  very  out- 
set of  his  Administration,  President  Lincoln  cast  himself, 
without  reserve  and  without  fear,  upon  this  reliance.  It 
has  been  urged  against  him  as  a  reproach  that  he  did  not 
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assume  to  lead  and  control  public  sentiment,  but  was 
content  to  be  the  exponent    and   the    executor  of  its 
\vill.     Possibly  an  opposite  course  might  have  succeeded, 
but  possibly,  also,  it  might  have  ended  in  disastrous  and 
fatal  failure.     One  thing  is  certain :  the  policy  which  ie 
did  pursue  did  not  faU.     The  rebellion  did  not  succeed  ; 
the  authority  of  the  Government  was  not  overthrown ;  no 
new  government,  resting  on  slavery  as  its  corner-stone, 
has  been  established  upon  this  continent,  nor  has  any  for- 
eign nation  been  provoked  or  permitted  to  throw  its 
sword  into  the  scale  against  us.     On  the  contrary,  the 
policy  pursued  by  Mr.  Lincoln  has  been  completely  and 
permanently  successful — and  that  fact  is  conclusive  as  to 
its  substantial  wisdom. 

In  one  respect  President  Lincoln  achieved  a  wonderful 
success.     He  maintained,  through  the  terrible  trials  of  his 
Administration,  a  reputation,  with  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  for  unsullied  integrity  of  purpose  and  of  conduct^ 
which  even  Wasliington  did  not  sui-pass,  and  which  no 
President  since  Washington  has  equalled.     He  had  com- 
mand of  an  army  greater  than  that  of  any  living  monarch ; 
he  wielded  authority  less  restricted  than  that  conferred 
by  any  other  constitutional  government ;   he  disbursed 
sums  of  money  equal  to  the  exchequer  of  any  nation  in 
the  Avorld  ;  yet  no  man,  of  any  party,  believes  him  in  any 
instance  to  have  aimed  at  his  own  aggrandizement,  to 
have  been  actuated  by  personal  ambition,  or  to  have  con- 
sulted any  other  interest  than  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
and  the  perpetuity  of  its  Republican  form  of  government. 
This  of  itself  is  a  success  wliicli  may  well  challenge  uni- 
versal admiration,  for  it  is  one  which  is  the  indispensable 
condition  of  all  other  fonns  of  success.     No  man  whose 
public  integrity  was  open  to  suspicion,  no  matter  what 
might  have  been  his  abilities  or  his  experience,  could 
possibly  have  retained  enough  of  public  confidence  to 
carry  the  country  through  such  a  contest  as  that  from 
which  we  have  just  emerged.     No  President,  suspected 
of  seeking  his  o^yn  aggrandizement  at  the  expense  of  his 
country's  liberties,  could  ever  have  received  such  enor- 
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mous  grants  of  power  as  were  essential  to  a  successful 
prosecution  of  the  war  against  the  rebellion.  They  were 
lavishly  and  eagerly  conferred  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  because 
it  was  known  and  felt  everywhere  that  he  would  not 
abuse  them.  Faction  has  had  in  him  no  mark  for  its  as- 
saults. The  weapons  of  party  spirit  have  recoiled  harm- 
lessly from  the  shield  of  his  unspotted  character. 

It  was  this  unanimous  confidence  in  the  disinterested 
purity  of  his  character,  and  in  tlie  perfect  integrity  of  his 
public  purposes,  far  more  than  any  commanding  intellect- 
ual ability,  that  enabled  Washington  to  hold  the  faith 
and  confidence  of  the  American  people  steadfast  for  seven 
years,  while  they  waged  the  unequal  war  required  to 
achieve  their  independence.  And  it  certainly  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  cosual  coincidence  that  this  same  ele- 
ment, as  rare  in  experience  as  it  is  transcendent  in  impor- 
tance, should  have  characterized  the  President  upon  whom 
devolved  the  duty  of  canying  the  country  through  our 
second  and  far  more  important  and  sanguinary  struggle. 

No  one  can  read  Mr.  Lincoln's  State  papers  without 
perceiving  in  them  a  most  remarkable  faculty  of  *'  putting 
things"  so  as  to  command  the  attention  and  assent  of  the 
common  people.  His  style  of  thought,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
pression, was  thoroughly  in  harmony  with  tlieir  habitual 
modes  of  thinking  and  of  speaking.  His  intellect  was 
keen,  emphatically  logical  in  its  action,  and  capable  of 
the  closest  and  most  subtle  analysis ;  and  he  used  lan- 
guage for  the  sole  purpose  of  stating,  in  the  clearest  and 
simplest  possible  form,  the  precise  idea  he  wished  to 
convey.  He  had  no  pride  of  intellect — not  the  slightest 
desire  for  display — no  thought  or  purpose  but  that  of 
making  everybody  understand  precisely  what  he  be- 
lieved and  meant  to  utter.  And  while  this  habit  may 
sacrifice  the  graces  of  style,  it  gains  immeasurably  in 
practical  force  and  eftect.  It  gives  to  his  public  papers 
a  weight  and  influence  with  the  mass  of  the  people  which 
no  public  man  of  this  country  had  ever  before  attained. 
And  this  was  heightened  by  the  atmosphere  of  humor 
which  seemed  to  pervade  his  mind,  and  which  was  just  as 
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natural  to  it,  and  as  attractive  and  softening  a  portion  of 
it,  as  the  smoky  hues  of  Indian  summer  are  of  the  cbanu- 
ing  season  to  which  they  belong.  His  nature  was  emi- 
nently genial,  and  he  seemed  to  be  incapable  of  cherish- 
ing an  envenomed  resentment.  And  although  he  was 
easily  touched  by  whatever  was  painful,  the  elasticity  of 
his  temper  and  his  ready  sense  of  the  humorous  broke 
the  force  of  anxieties  and  responsibilities  under  which  a 
man  of  harder,  though  perhaps  a  higher,  natnre,  would 
have  sunk  and  ftkiled. 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  with  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  to  deal,  in  carrying  on  the  war,  was  that  of 
slavery.     Tliere  were  two  classes  of  persons  who  could 
not  see  that  there  was  any  thing  perplexing  about  it,  or 
that  he  ought  to  have  had  a  moment's  hesitation  how  to 
treat  it.     One  was  made  up  of  those  who  regarded  the 
law  of  slavery  as  paramount  to  the  Constitution,  and  the 
rights  of  slavery  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  the  rights 
which  are  guaranteed  by  that  instrument ;  the  other,  of 
those  who  regarded  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  the  one 
tiling  to  be  secured,  whatever  else  might  be  lost.    Tlie 
former  denounced  Mr.  Lincoln  for  having  interfered  Tnth 
slavery  in  any  way,  for  any  purpose,  or  at  any  time;  the 
latter  denounced  him,  with  equal  bitterness,  for  not  hav- 
ing swept  it  out  of  existence  the  moment  Fort  Sumter  was 
attacked.     In  this  matter,   as  in  all  others,  Mr.  Lincoln 
acted  upon  a  tix(^d  principle  of  his  OAvn,  which  he  applied 
to  the  i)ractical  conduct  of  affairs  just  as  fast  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case  required,  and  as  the  public  sentiment 
would  sustain  his  action.     His  policy  from  the  outset  was 
a  tentative  one — as,  indeed,  all  policies  of  government, 
to  be  successful,  must  always  be.     On  the  outbreak  of 
the  rebellion,   the  first  endeavor  of  the  rebels  was  to 
secure  the  active  co-operation  of  all  the  slaveholding 
States.     Mr.  Lincoln's  first  action,  therefore,  was  to  witlv 
liold  as  many  of  those  States  from  joining  the  rebel  Coa- 
f(.'deracy  as  possible.     Every  one  can  see  now  that  tttis* 
policy,  denounced  at  the  time  by  his  more  zealous  aatn.- 
slavery  supporters  as  temporizing  and  inadequate,  pxre 
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vented  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Maryland,  Missouri,  and 
part  of  Virginia  from  tlirowing  their  weight  into  the  rebel 
scale ;  and,  although  it  is  very  easy  and  very  common  to 
undervalue  services  to  a  cause  after  its  tf-iumph  seems 
secure,  there  are  few  who  will  not  concede  that  if  these 
States  had  been  driven  or  permitted  to  drift  into  the  rebel 
Confederacy,  a  successful  termination  of  the  war  would 
have  been  much  more  remote  and  much  more  doubtful 
tlian  it  proved  to  be.  Mr.  Lincoln  did  every  thing  in 
his  power,  consistent  with  fidelity  to  the  Constitution,  to 
retain  the  Border  Slave  States  within  the  Union  ;  and  the 
degree  of  success  which  attended  his  efforts  is  the  best 
proof  of  theii*  substantial  wisdom. 

His  treatment  of  the  slavery  question  itself  was  marked 
by  the  same  characteristic  features.  There  was  not  a  man 
living  in  whose  heart  the  conviction  that  slavery  was 
wrong  was  more  deeply  rooted  than  in  his.  '^  If  slavery 
is  710^  wrong, "  said  he,  "then  nothing  is  wrong."  Nor 
was  there  one  more  anxious  to  use  every  just  and  lawful 
means,  consistent  with  the  national  welfare,  to  secure  its 
extirpation  from  the  soil  of  the  Republic.  But  in  every 
thing  he  did  upon  this  subject,  as  upon  every  other,  he 
aimed  at  practical  results,  not  the  indulgence  of  any 
theory.  He  used  no  power  over  slavery  until  the  emer- 
gency had  arisen  by  which  alone  its  exercise  under  the 
Constitution  could  be  vindicated  ;  and  he  went  no  further 
and  no  faster  in  the  steps  which  he  took  for  its  destruc- 
tion, than  public  sentiment  would  warrant  and  sustain 
him  in  going.  He  wished  to  take  no  step  backward,  and 
therefore  was  doubly  cautious  in  his  advance.  His  pol- 
icy secured  the  final  abolition  of  slavery.  It  not  only 
decreed  that  result,  but  it  secured  it  in  such  a  way,  and 
by  such  successive  steps,  each  demanded  by  the  special 
exigency  of  its  own  occasion,  as  commanded  the  acqui- 
escence of  the  great  body  of  the  slaveholders  themselves. 
The  views  by  which  his  action  was  governed  are  stated 
with  characteristic  clearness  and  force  in  his  letter  of 
April  4,  1864,  to  Mr.  Hodges,  of  Kentucky,*  and  they 

*  Seo  Appendix. 
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must  commend  themselves  to  the  approval  of  all  candid 
minds. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Lincoln' s  habit  of  telling 
stories,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  He  had  a 
keen  sense  of  the  humorous  and  the  ludicrous,  and  rd- 
ijshed  jokes  and  anecdotes  for  the  amusement  they  afford- 
ed him.  But  story-telling  was  with  him  rather  a  mode 
of  stating  and  illustrating  facts  and  opinions,  than  any 
thing  else.  Tliere  is  a  great  difference  among  men  in  the 
manner  of  expressing  their  thoughts.  Some  are  rigidlj 
exact,  and  give  every  thing  they  say  a  logical  form. 
Others  express  themselves  in  figures,  and  by  iltastrationa 
drawn  from  nature  or  history.  Mr.  Lincoln  often  gave 
clearness  and  force  to  his  ideas  by  pertinent  anecdotes 
and  illustrations  drawn  from  daily  Ufe.  Within  a  month 
after  his  first  accession  to  oflBice,  when  the  South  was 
threatening  civil  war,  and  armies  of  oflice-seekers  were 
besieging  him  in  the  Executive  Mansion,  he  said  to  the 
writer  of  these  pages  that  he  wished  he  could  get  time  to 
attend  to  the  Southern  question ;  he  thought  he  knew 
what  was  wanted,  and  believed  he  could  do  something 
towards  quieting  tlie  rising  discontent ;  but  the  office- 
seekers  demanded  all  his  time.  "I  am,"  said  he,  *'like 
a  man  so  busy  in  letting;  rooms  in  one  end  of  his  house, 
that  he  can't  stop  to  put  out  the  fire  that  is  burning  the 
other."  Two  or  three  years  later,  when  the  people  had 
made  him  a  candidate  for  re-election,  the  same  friend 
spoke  to  him  of  a  member  of  his  cabinet  who  was  a  can- 
didate also.  Mr.  Lincoln  said  he  did  not  much  concern 
himself  about  that.  It  was  verj  important  to  him  and 
the  country  tliat  the  department  over  wliich  his  rival 
presided  should  be  administered  with  vigor  and  energy, 
and  whatever  would  stimulate  the   Secretarj'-   to  such 

action  would  do  good.     ''R ,"  said  he,   "you  were 

brouglit  up  on  a  farm,  were  you  not  ?  Then  you  know 
what  a  cMn-Jly  is.  My  brother  and  I,"  he  added,  "were 
once  ploughing  corn  on  a  Kentucky  farm,  I  driving  the 
horse  and  he  holding  plough.  The  horse  was  lazy,  but 
on  one  occasion  rushed  across  the  field  so  that  I,  with  my 
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long  legs,  could  scarcely  keep  pace  with  liim.  On  reach- 
ing the  end  of  the  furrow,  I  found  an  enormous  chin-Jly 
fastened  upon  Mm,  and  knocked  him  off.  ily  brother 
asked  me  what  I  did  that  for.  I  told  him  I  didn't  want 
the  old  horse  bitten  in  that  way.  'Why,'  said  my 
brother,  '  tJiaCs  all  that  made  him  go.^    Now,"  said  Mr. 

Lincoln,  'Mf  Mr. has  a  presidential  chin-Jly  biting 

him,  Tm  not  going  to  knock  Mm  off,  if  it  will  only  make 
his  department  go.^^  These,  wMch  are  given  as  illustra- 
tions of  very  much  of  Ms  conversation,  were  certainly  per- 
tinent and  frank.  Oftentimes  he  would  resort  to  anec- 
dotes to  turn  the  current  of  conversation  from  some  topic 
wMch  he  did  not  wish  discussed,  greatly  to  the  disgust, 
not  unfrequently,  of  the  person  who  had  come  to  extract 
information  which  Mr.  Lincoln  did  not  choose  to  impart. 
He  had  a  habit^  moreover,  in  canvassing  public  topics, 
of  eliciting,  by  questions  or  remarks  of  his  own,  the  views 
and  objections  of  opponents ;  and,  in  debate,  he  never 
failed  to  state  the  positions  of  his  antagonist  as  fairly,  and 
at  least  as  strongly,  as  his  opponent  could  state  them 
himself. 

An  impression  is  quite  common  that  great  men,  who 
make  their  mark  upon  the  progress  of  events  and  the 
world's  history,  do  it  by  impressing  their  own  opinions 
upon  nations  and  communities,  in  disregard  and  contempt 
of  their  sentiments  and  prejudices.  History  does  not  sus- 
tain this  view  of  the  case.  No  man  ever  moulded  the 
destiny  of  a  nation  except  by  making  the  sentiment  of 
that  nation  his  ally — by  working  with  it,  by  shaping  Ms 
measures  and  Ms  policy  to  its  successive  developments. 
But  little  more  than  a  year  before  the  Declaration  of  Lide- 
pendence  was  issued,  WasMngton  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
England  that  the  idea  of  separation  from  Great  Britain 
was  not  entertained  by  any  considerable  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  colonies.*  If  independence  had  then 
been  proclaimed,  it  would  not  have  been  supported  by 
public  sentiment ;  and  its  proclamation  would  have  ex- 
cited hostilities  and  promoted  divisions  wMch  might  have 

*  Letter  to  Ci^tain  liackenaie,  October  9,  1774. 
46' 
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proved  fatal  to  the  cause.    Time, — tlie  development  of 
events, — tlie  ripening  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  such 
a  measure,  were  indispensable  as  preliminary  conditions 
of  its  success.    And  one  of  the  greatest  elements  of^Vash- 
ington'  s  strength  was  the  patient  sagacity  with  which  he 
could  watch  and  wait  until  these  conditions  were  fulfilled. 
The  position  and  duty  of  President  Lincoln  in  regard  to 
slavery  were  very  similar.     If  he  had  taken  counsel  only 
of  his  own  abstract  opinions  and  sympathies,  and  had 
proclaimed  emancipation  at  the  outset  of  the  war,  or  had 
sanctioned  the  action  of  those  department  commanders 
who  assumed  to  do  it  themselves,  the  first  eflTect  would 
have  been  to  throw  all  the  Border  Slave  States  into  th« 
bosom  of  the  slaveholding  Confederacy,  and  add  their 
formidable  force  to  the  armies  of  the  rebellion  ;  the  next 
result  would  have  been  to  arouse  the  political  opposition 
in  the  loyal  States  to  fresh  activity  by  giving  it  a  rally- 
ing-cry ;   and  the  third  would  have  been  to  divide  the 
great  body  of  those  who  agreed  in  defending  the  Union, 
but  who  did  not  then  agree  in  regard  to  the  abolition  of 
slavery.     Candid  men,  who  pay  more  regard  to  facts  than 
to  theory,  and  who  can  estimate  with  fairness  the  results 
of  public  action,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the 
probable  result  of  these  combined  iniluences  would  hare 
been  such  a  strengthening  of  the  forces  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  such  a  weakening  of  our  own,  as  might  have  over- 
whelmed the  Administration,  and  given  the  rebellion  a 
final  and  a  fatal  victory.     By  awaiting  the  development 
of  public  sentiment,  President  Lincoln  secured  a  support 
absolutely  essential  to  success  ;  and  there  are  few  per- 
sons now,  whatever  m<ay  be  their  private  opinions  on 
slavery,  who  will  not  concede  that  his  measures  in  regard 
to  that  subject  were  adopted  with  sagacity,  and  prose- 
cuted with  a  patient  wisdom  which  crowned  them  with 
final  triumph. 

In  his  personal  appearance  and  manners,  in  the  tone 
and  tendency  of  his  mind  and  in  the  fibre  of  his  general 
charact(T,  President  Lincoln  presented  more  elements  of 
originality  than  any  other  man  ever  connected  with  the 
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government  of  this  countiy.  He  was  tall  and  thin,  angu- 
lar and  ungraceful  in  his  motions,  careless  in  dress,  nn 
studied  in  manner,  and  too  thoroughly  earnest  and  hearty, 
in  every  thing  he  said  or  did,  to  be  polished  and  polite. 
But  there  was  a  native  grace,  the  out-growth  of  kindness 
of  heart,  which  never  failed  to  shine  through  all  his 
words  and  acts.  His  heart  was  as  tender  as  a  woman's, — 
as  accessible  to  grief  and  gladness  as  a  child's, — yet 
strong  as  Hercules  to  bear  the  anxieties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  awful  burden  that  rested  on  it.  Little  inci- 
dents of  the  war, — instances  of  patient  suffering  in  devo- 
tion to  duty, — tales  of  distress  from  the  lips  of  women, 
never  failed  to  touch  the  innermost  chords  of  his  nature, 
and  to  awaken  that  sweet  sympathy  which  carries  with 
it,  to  those  who  suffer,  all  the  comfort  the  human  heart  can 
crave.  Those  who  have  heard  him,  as  many  have,  relate 
such  touching  episodes  of  the  war,  cannot  recall  without 
emotion  the  quivering  lip,  the  face  gnarled  and  writhing 
to  stifle  the  rising  sob,  and  the  patient,  loving  eyes  swim- 
ming in  tears,  which  mirrored  the  tender  pity  of  his 
gentle  and  loving  nature.  He  seemed  a  stranger  to  the 
harsher  and  stormier  passions  of  man.  Easily  grieved,  he 
seemed  incapable  of  hate.  Nothing  could  be  truer  than 
his  declaration,  after  the  heated  political  contest  which 
secured  his  re-election,  that  he  had  "never  willingly 
planted  a  thorn  in  any  human  breast," — and  that  it  was 
not  in  his  nature  to  exult  over  any  human  being.  It  is 
first  among  the  marvels  of  a  marvellous  time,  that  to  such 
a  character,  so  womanly  in  all  its  traits,  should  have 
been  committed,  absolutely  and  with  almost  despotic 
power,  the  guidance  of  a  great  nation  through  a  bloody 
and  terrible  civil  war ;  and  the  success  which  crowned 
his  labors  proves  that,  in  dealing  with  great  communities, 
as  with  individuals,  it  is  not  the  stormiest  natures  that 
are  most  prevailing,  and  that  strength  of  principle  and  of 
purpose  often  accompanies  the  softest  emotions  of  th(* 
human  heart. 

Nothing  was  more  marked  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  personal 
demeanor  than  its  utter  unconsciousness  of  his  position. 
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It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  another  man 
who  would  not,  upon  a  sudden  transfer  from  the  obscu- 
rity of  private  life  in  a  country  town  to  the  dignities  and 
duties  of  the  Presidency,  feel  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
assume  something  of  the  manner  and  tone  befitting  that 
position.  Mr.  Lincoln  never  seemed  to  be  aware  that  his 
place  or  his  business  were  essentially  different  from  those 
in  which  he  had  always  been  engaged.  He  brought  to 
every  question, — the  loftiest  and  most  imposing,— the 
same  patient  inquiry  into  details,  the  same  eager  longing 
to  know  and  to  do  exactly  what  was  just  and  right,  and  the 
same  working-day,  plodding,  laborious  devotion,  which 
characterized  his  management  of  a  client' s  case  at  his  law 
office  in  Springfield.  He  had  duties  to  perform  in  both 
places — ^in  the  one  case  to  his  country,  as  to  his  cUent 
in  the  other.  But  all  duties  were  alike  to  him.  All 
called  equally  upon  him  for  the  best  service  of  his  mind 
and  heart,  and  all  were  alike  performed  with  a  conscien 
tious,  single-hearted  devotion  that  knew  no  distinction, 
but  was  absolute  and  perfect  in  every  case. 


Mr.  Lincoln's  place  in  the  history  of  this  country  will 
be  fixed  quite  as  much  by  the  importance  of  the  events 
amidst  which  he  moved,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  results 
which  he  achieved,  as  by  his  personal  characteristics. 
Tlie  Chief  Magistrate  whose  administration  quelled  a  re- 
bellion of  eight  millions  of  people,  set  free  four  millions 
of  slaves,  and  vindicated  the  ability  of  the  people,  under 
all  contingencies,  to  maintain  the  Government  which  rests 
upon  their  will,  whose  wisdom  and  unspotted  integrity 
of  character  secured  his  re-election,  and  who,  finally, 
when  his  work  was  done,  found  his  reward  in  the  mar- 
tyrdom which  came  to  round  liis  life  and  set  the  final 
seal  upon  his  renown,  will  fill  a  place  hitherto  unoccu- 
pied in  the  annals  of  the  world. 
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PRESIDENT    LINCOLN. 


BY  FBANK  B.  OARPEXTEB. 


•  •• 


I  WENT  to  Washington  tlie  last  week  in  Febraary,  18C4,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  my  cherished  project  of  painting  the  scene 
commemorative  of  the  first  reading  in  cabinet  council  of  the  Emanci- 
pation I'roclamatiou.  To  my  friends,  Samuel  Sinclair  and  F.  A.  Lane, 
of  New  York,  the  Ilonorabie  Schuyler  Colfax,  and  Honorable  Owen 
Lovcjoy,  shall  I  ever  be  indebted  for  the  opening  up  of  the  way  for 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  this  undertaking.  Through  the 
latter  gentleman  arrangements  were  made  with  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  by  which  the  spacious  "State  dining-room"  of  the  Executive 
Mansion  was  placed  at  my  disposal  for  a  studio,  in  order  that  I  might 
enjoy  every  facility  for  studying  my  subjects  from  the  life. 

The  painting  of  the  picture  occupied  about  six  months.     It  em 
braced  full-length  life-size  portraits  of  the  President  and  entire  cabinet, 
and  portrays,  as  faithfully  as  I  was  capable  of  rendering  it,  the  scene  as 
it  transpired  in  the  old  cabinet  chamber  of  the  White  House,  when  the 
Act  of  Emancipation  first  saw  the  light 

My  relations  with  Mr.  Lincoln  of  course  became  of  an  intimate 
character.  Permitted  the  freedom  of  his  private  office  at  almost  all 
hours,  I  was  privileged  to  see  and  know  more  of  his  daily  life  than 
has  perhaps  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  one  not  sustaining  to  him  domestic 
or  official  relations. 

In  compiling  a  chapter  of  anecdotes,  I  have  endeavored  to  embrace 
only  those  which  bear  the  marks  of  authenticity.  Many  in  this  col- 
lection I  myself  heard  the  President  relate ;  others  were  communi- 
cated to  me  by  persons  who  either  heard  or  took  part  in  them.     Sov- 
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cral  have  had  a  wide  circulation,  in  connection  with  Bubjects  of  btcreil 
at  different  times  which  called  them  oat  The  reminiscences  are  maiiilj 
luy  own,  and  are  taken,  for  the  most  part,  from  articles  contribnted  oa 
various  occasions,  since  the  assassination,  to  the  public  press. 

MR.  LINCOLN'S  SADNESa 

Many  persons  formed  their  impressions  of  the  late  Pk^dent  from 
the  stories  in  circulation  attributed  to  him,  and  conseqnentlj  sappoaed 
him  to  have  been  habitually  of  a  jocund,  humorous  disposition.  Then 
was  this  element  in  his  nature  in  a  large  degree,  but  it  was  the  sparkle 
and  ripple  of  the  surface.  Underneath  was  a  deep  undercurrent  of 
sadness,  if  not  melancholy.  When  most  depressed,  it  was  his  mf 
frequently  to  seek  rcUef  in  some  harmless  pleasantry.  I  recollect  ta 
instance  related  to  me,  by  a  radical  member  of  the  last  Congress.  It 
was  during  the  dark  days  of  1862.  He  called  upon  the  President  earij 
one  morning,  just  after  news  of  a  disaster.  Mr.  Lincoln  commenced 
telling  some  trifling  incident,  which  the  Congressman  was  in  no  mood 
to  hoar.  He  rose  to  his  feet,  and  said,  **  Mr.  President,  I  did  not 
come  here  this  morning  to  hear  stories ;  it  is  too  serious  a  time."  Iih 
etantly  the  smile  disappeared  from  Mr.  Lincoln's  face,  who  exclaimed, 

_  "  A ,  sit  down  I     I  respect  you  as  an  earnest,  sincere  man.    You 

cannot  be  more  anxious  than  I  am  constantly,  and  I  say  to  you  now, 
that  were  it  not  for  this  occasional  venty  I  should  die !" 

It  has  been  the  business  of  my  life  to  study  the  human  face,  and  I 
have  said  repeatedly  to  friends  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  the  saddest  face  I 
ever  attempted  to  paint.  During  some  of  the  dark  days  of  the  spring 
and  summer  of  1 864,  I  saw  him  at  times  when  his  care-worn,  troubled 
appearance  was  enough  to  bring  tears  of  sympathy  into  the  eyes  of 
his  most  bitter  opponents.  I  recall  particularly  one  day,  when,  baring 
occasion  to  pass  through  the  main  hall  of  the  domestic  apartments,  I 
mot  him  alone,  pacing  up  and  down  a  narrow  passage,  his  hands  be- 
hind him,  his  head  bent  forward  upon  his  breast,  heavy  black  rings 
under  his  eyes,  showing  sleepless  nights — altogether  such  a  picture  of 
the  effects  of  sorrow  and  care  as  I  have  never  seen  ! 

"  No  man,"  says  Mrs.  Stowe,  "  has  suffered  more  and  deeper,  albeit 
with  a  dry,  weary,  patient  pain,  that  seemed  to  some  like  insensibility, 
than  President  Lincoln."  "  Whichever  way  it  ends,"  he  said  to  her, 
*'  I  have  the  impression  that  /  shan^t  last  long  after  it  is  over." 

xVftcr  the  dreadful  repulse  of  Fredericksbui^,  he  is  reported  to  have 
baid :  ^^  If  there  is  a  man  out  of  perdition  that  suffers  more  than  I  do^ 
I  pity  him." 
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The  Honorable  Schayler  Colfax,  in  his  funeral  oratidn  at  Chicago, 
said  of  him: — 

**  He  bore  the  nation's  perils,  and  trials,  and  sorrows,  ever  on  his 
mind.  You  know  him,  in  a  large  degree,  by  the  illustrative  stories 
of  which  his  memory  and  his  tongue  were  so  prolific,  using  them  to 
point  a  moral,  or  to  soften  discontent  at  his  decisions.  But  this  was 
the  mere  badinage  which  relieved  him  for  the  moment  from  the  heavy 
weight  of  public  duties  and  responsibilities  under  which  he  often 
wearied.  Those  whom  he  admitted  to  his  confidence,  and  with  whom 
he  conversed  of  his  feelings,  knew  that  his  inner  life  was  checkered 
with  the  deepest  anxiety  and  most  discomforting  solicitude.  Elated 
by  victories  for  the  cause  which  was  ever  in  his  thoughts,  reverses  to 
our  arms  cast  a  pall  of  depression  over  him.  One  morning,  over  two 
years  ago,  calling  upon  him  on  business,  I  found  him  looking  more 
than  usually  pale  and  careworn,  and  inquired  the  reason.  He  replied, 
with  the  bad  news  he  had  received  at  a  late  hour  the  previous 
night,  which  had  not  yet  been  comnmnicated  to  the  press — he  had 
not  closed  his  eyes  or  breakfasted ;  and,  with  an  expression  I  shall 
never  forgot,  he  exclaimed,  *  How  willingly  would  I  exchange  places 
to-day  with  the  soldier  who  sleeps  on  the  ground  in  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac !' " 

He  may  not  have  looked  for  it  from  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  but  he 
felt  sure  that  his  life  would  end  with  the  war  long  ago.  "  He  told 
me,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the  Boston  Journaiy  "that  he  was 
certain  he  should  not  outlast  the  rebellion."  It  was  in  hist  July.  As 
will  be  remembered,  there  was  dissension  then  among  the  Republican 
leaders.  Many  of  his  best  friends  had  deserted  him,  and  were  talking 
of  an  opposition  convention  to  nominate  another  candidate ;  and  uni- 
rersal  gloom  was  among  the  people. 

The  North  was  tired  of  the  war,  and  supposed  an  honorable  peace 
attainable.  Mr.  Lincoln  ki^ew  it  was  not — that  any  peace  at  that  time 
would  be  only  disunion.  Speaking  of  it,  he  said :  "  I  have  faith  in  the 
people.  They  will  not  consent  to  disunion.  The  danger  is,  they  are 
misled.  Let  them  know  the  truth,  and  the  country  is  safe."  He 
looked  haggard  and  careworn ;  and  further  on  in  the  interview  I  re* 
marked  on  his  appearance,  "  You  are  wearing  yourself  out  with  work." 
"  I  can't  work  less,"  he  answered ;  "  but  it  isn't  that — work  never 
troubled  me.  Things  look  badly,  and  I  can't  avoid  anxiety.  Person- 
ally I  caro  nothing  about  a  re-election,  but  if  our  divisions  defeat  us,  I 
fear  for  the  country."  When  I  suggested  that  right  must  eventually 
triumph ;  that  I  had  never  despaired  of  the  result,  he  said,  "  Neither 
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have  I,  hat  I  may  never  live  to  see  it.  I  feel  a  prescntimoDt  that  I 
shall  not  outlast  the  rehelllon.  When  it  is  over,  my  work  will  be 
done." 

HIS  FAVORITE  POEM. 

The  evening  of  March  22dy  1864,  was  a  most  interesting  one  to  mc 
I  was  with  the  President  alone  in  his  oiiice  for  several  hours.  Busy 
with  pen  and  papers  when  I  went  in,  ho  presently  threw  them  aside 
and  commenced  talking  to  me  of  Shakspeare,  of  whom  he  was  very 
fond.  Little  *'  Tad,'*  his  son,  coming  in,  he  sent  him  to  the  library 
for  a  copy  of  the  plays,  and  then  read  to  me  several  of  his  favorite 
passages.  Relapsing  into  a  sadder  strain,  he  laid  the  book  aside,  and 
leaning  back  in  his  chair,  said : — 

"  There  is  a  poem  which  has  been  a  great  favorite  with  me  for  years, 
which  was  first  shown  to  me  when  a  young  man  by  a  friend,  and  which 
I  afterwards  saw  and  cut  from  a  newspaper  and  learned  by  heart  I 
would,"  he  continued,  "  give  a  great  deal  to  know  who  wrote  it,  but 
I  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain." 

Then,  half  closing  his  eyes,  he  repeated  the  verses  to  me.  Greatly 
pleased  and  interested,  I  told  him  I  would  like  some  time  to  write 
them  down.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  he  asked  me  to  accompany  him 
to  the  temporary  studio  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  Mr.  Swaync,  . 
the  sculptor,  who  was  making  a  bust  of  him.  While  "  sitting,"  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  then  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  secure  the 
lines.  He  very  willingly  complied  with  my  request  to  repeat  them, 
and,  sitting  upon  some  books  at  his  feet,  as  nearly  as  I  remember,  I 
wrote  the  verses  down,  one  by  one,  as  he  uttered  them  :* — 

Oil  1  wliy  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  7 — 
Like  a  swift-fleeting  meteor,  a  fast-flying  cloud, 
A  flash  of  the  lightuing,  a  break  of  the  wave, 
lie  paascth  from  life  to  his  rest  in  the  grave. 

The  loaves  of  the  oak  and  the  willow  shall  fjide. 

Bo  scattered  around,  and  together  be  laid ; 

And  the  young  and  the  old,  and  the  low  and  the  liigh, 

Shall  moulder  to  dust,  and  together  shall  lie. 

The  infant  a  mother  attended  and  loved; 
The  mother,  that  infant's  affection  who  proved 

•  The  mithorship  of  this  poom  has  been  made  known  since  iti  publication  In  the  Eraning 
PiHtt.  li  w;is  writton  by  Williatn  K  .')x,  ;i  yonns  Scotchman,  a  conicuiporary  of  Sir  Waltrr 
Boott — who  tli«»nsht  hijrhly  of  his  promise,     llo  died  quite  young. 

The  two  Tursvs  in  brackets  wcro  not  rei>e«ted  hj  Mr.  Uncoln,  but  belong  to  tii*  origlaaJ 
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Ihe  husband,  that  mother  and  infant  who  bIcBt, — 
Each,  all,  are  awaj  to  their  dwellings  of  rest 

[The  maid  on  whose  cheek,  on  whose  brow,  in  whose  ej% 
iSijoue  boauty  and  pleasure— -her  triumphs  are  bj; 
And  the  mcniorj  of  those  who  loved  her  and  praised, 
Are  alike  from  the  minds  of  the  living  erased.] 

Tlio  hand  of  the  king,  that  the  sceptre  hath  borne, 
Tho  brow  of  the  priest,  that  the  mitre  hath  worn, 
The  oyc  of  tho  sage,  and  the  heart  of  the  brave, 
Are  hidden  and  lost  in  the  depths  of  the  grave. 

The  peasant,  whose  lot  was  to  sow  and  to  reap, 
The  herdsman,  who  climbed  with  his  goats  up  tho  steeps 
The  beggar,  who  wandered  in  search  of  his  bread, 
Have  faded  away  like  the  grass  that  we  tread. 

[The  saint,  «vho  enjoyed  the  communion  of  heaven, 
The  sinner,  who  dared  to  remain  unforgiven, 
Tho  wise  and  tho  foolish,  the  guilty  and  just. 
Have  quietly  mingled  their  bones  in  the  dust.] 

So  the  multitude  goes — like  the  flower  or  the  weed, 
That  withers  away  to  let  others  succeed; 
So  tlie  multitude  comes — even  those  we  behold, 
To  repeat  every  tale  that  has  often  been  told : 

For  wo  are  tho  same  our  fathers  have  been; 
We  see  the  same  sights  our  fathers  have  seen ; 
We  drink  the  same  stream,  we  view  tlie  same  sun, 
And  run  the  same  course  our  fathers  have  run. 

The  thoughts  we  are  thinking,  our  fathers  would  think; 
From  the  death  we  are  shrinking,  our  fathers  would  shrink ; 
To  the  life  we  are  clinging,  they  also  would  cling — 
But  it  speeds  from  us  all  like  a  bird  on  the  wing. 

They  loved — but  the  story  we  cannot  unfold ; 
They  scorned — but  the  heart  of  the  haughty  is  cold ; 
They  grieved — but  no  wail  from  their  slumber  will  come ; 
They  joyed — but  the  tongue  of  theu*  gladness  is  dumb. 

They  died — ay,  they  died — ^we  things  that  are  now. 
That  walk  on  the  turf  tliat  lies  over  their  brow, 
And  make  in  their  dwellings  a  transient  abode, 
]£eet  the  things  that  they  met  on  their  pilgrimage  road. 

SToal  hope  and  despondency,  pleasure  and  pain, 
Are  mingled  together  in  sunshine  and  rain ; 
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And  the  smile  and  the  tear,  the  song  and  the  dirge, 
Still  follow  each  other,  like  surge  upon  surge. 

*Tia  the  wink  of  an  eye, — ^*tis  the  draught  of  a  breath ; 
From  the  blossom  of  health  to  the  paleness  of  death, 
From  the  gilded  saloon  to  the  bier  and  the  shroud : — 
Oh  I  whj  should  the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud  7 

Discussing  briefly  the  merits  of  this  poem,  and  its  probable  aatbor- 
ship,  Mr.  Lincoln  continued : — 

*'  There  arc  some  quaint,  queer  v  erses,  written,  I  think,  by  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  entitled  *  The  Last  Leaf,'  one  of  which  is  to  me  inex- 
pressibly touching."  lie  then  repeated  these  also  from  memory.  The 
verse  he  referred  to  occurs  in  about  the  middle  of  the  poem,  and 
is  this :—  i 

**The  mossy  marbles  rest 
On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed 

In  their  bloom,  * 

And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 

On  the  tomb." 

As  he  finished  this  verse  he  ssud,  in  his  empbatic  way:  "For  pure 
pathos,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  notbing  finer  than  those  six  lines  is 

the  English  language  !" 

Mr.  R.  McCormick,  in  some  "  Reminiscences,"  published  in  the 
Eveninq  Post  says  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  fond  of  the  works  of  Robert 
Burns;  and  although  I  myself  never  heard  him  allude  to  the  great 
Scottish  poet,  I  can  readily  conceive  that  it  may  have  been  true. 
**  There  was  something,"  says  Mr.  McCormick,  **  in  the  humble  origin 
of  Burns,  and  in  his  checkered  life,  no  less  than  in  his  tender,  homely 
songs,  that  appealed  to  the  great  heart  of  the  plain  man  who,  trans- 
ferred from  the  prairies  of  Illinois  to  the  Executive  Mansion  at  Wash- 
ington at  a  time  of  immense  responsibility,  gave  a  fresh  and  memora- 
ble illustration  of  the  truth  that 

'  Tlie  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that' " 

niS  RELIGIOUS  EXPERIENCE. 

There  is  a  very  natural  and  proper  desire,  at  this  time,  to  know 
something  of  the  religious  experience  of  the  late  President.  Two  or 
three  stories  have  been  published  in  this  connection,  which  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  trace  to  a  reliable  source,  and  I  feel  impelled  to 
say  here,  that  I  believe  the  facta  in  the  case — if  there  were  such — ^have 
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been  added  unto,  or  unwarrantably  einbellisLed.  Of  all  men  in  the 
world,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  the  most  unaflfected  and  truthful.  He  rarely 
or  never  used  language  loosely  or  carelessly,  or  for  the  sake  of  compli- 
ment He  was  the  most  utterly  indifferent  to,  and  unconscious  o^ 
the  effect  he  was  producing,  either  upon  official  representatives,  or  the 
common  people,  of  any  man  ever  in  public  position. 

Mr.  Lincoln  could  scarcely  be  called  a  religious  man,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term,  and  yet  a  sincerer  Christian  I  believe  never 
lived.  A  constitutional  tendency  to  dwell  upon  sacred  things ;  ed 
emotional  nature  which  finds  ready  expression  in  religious  conver- 
sation and  revival  meetings ;  the  culture  and  development  of  the  de- 
votional element  till  the  expression  of  religious  thought  and  experi- 
^ce  becomes  almost  habitual,  were  not  among  his  characteristics. 
Doubtless  he  felt  as  deeply  upon  the  great  questions  of  the  soul  and 
eternity  as  any  other  thoughtful  man,  but  the  very  tenderness  and  hu- 
mility of  his  nature  would  not  permit  the  exposure  of  his  inmost  con- 
victions, except  upon  the  rarest  occasions,  and  to  his  .most  intimate 
friends.  And  yet,  aside  from  emotional  expression,  I  believe  no  man 
had  a  more  abiding  sense  of  his  dependence  upon  God,  or  faith  in  the 
Divine  government,  and  in  the  power  and  ultimate  triumph  of  Truth 
and  Right  in  the  world.  In  the  language  of  an  eminent  clergyman  of 
this  city,  who  lately  delivered  an  eloquent  discourse  upon  the  life  and 
character  of  the  departed  President,  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  appeal  to 
apocryphal  stories,  in  circulation  in  the  newspapers — which  illustrate 
as  much  the  assurance  of  his  visitors  as  the  simplicity  of  his  faith—- 
for  proof  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  Christian  character."  If  his  daily  life  and 
various  public  addresses  and  writings  do  not  show  this,  surely  nothing 
ean  demonstrate  it. 

But  while  inclined,  as  I  have  said,  to  doubt  the  truth  of  some  of 
the  statements  published  on  this  subject,  I  feel  at  liberty  to  relate  an 
incident,  which  bears  upon  its  face  unmistakable  evidence  of  truthful- 
ness. A  lady  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Christian  Commission  had 
occasion,  in  the  prosecution  of  her  duties,  to  have  several  interviews 
with  the  President  of  a  business  nature.  He  was  much  impressed 
with  the  devotion  and  earnestness  of  purpose  she  manifested,  and 
on  one  occasion,  after  she  had  discharged  the  object  of  her  visits 

he  said  to  her :  "  Mrs.  ,  I  have  formed  a  very  high  opinion 

of  your  Christian    character,  and   now,  as  we  are  alone,   I  have 
mind  to  ask  you  to  give  me,  in  brief,  your  idea  of  what  cons' 
tntes  a  true  religious  experience."     The  lady  replied  at  some  length, 
ttating  that,  in  her  judgment,  it  consisted  of  a  conviction  of  one*8  owd 
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sinfulness  and  weakness,  and  personal  need  of  the  Savioar  for  strength 
and  support ;  that  views  of  mere  doctrine  might  and  would  differ,  but 
when  one  was  really  brought  to  feel  his  need  of  Divine  help,  and  to 
seek  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit  for  strength  and '  guidance,  it  was  sat* 
isfactory  evidence  of  his  having  been  bom  again.  This  was  the  sab* 
stance  of  her  reply.  When  she  had  concluded,  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very 
thoughtful  for  a  few  moments.  He  at  length  said,  very  earnestly,  **  If 
what  you  have  told  me  is  really  a  correct  view  of  this  great  subject  I 
think  I  can  say  with  sincerity,  that  I  hope  I  am  a  Christian.  I  had 
lived,"  he  continued,  "  until  my  boy  Willie  died,  without  realizing  fiilly 
these  things.  That  blow  overwhelmed  me.  -It  showed  mc  my  weak- 
ness as  I  had  never  felt  it  before,  and  if  I  can  take  what  you  have 
btated  as  a  test,  I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  I  know  something  of  that 
change  of  which  you  speak ;  and  I  will  further  add,  that  it  has  been  my 
intention  for  some  time,  at  a  suitable  opportunity,  to  make  a  public 
religious  profession !" 

A  clergyman,  writing  to  the  Friend^  Beview  of  Philadelphia,  gives 
the  following  interesting  incident : — 

**  After  visiting  schools,  and  holding  meetings  with  the  freed* 
people,  and  attending  to  other  religious  service  south  of  Wash- 
ington and  in  that  city  I  felt  that  I  must  attend  to  manifest 
duty,  and  offer  a  visit  in  Gospel  love  to  our  noble  President;  it 
was  iinmcdiatoly  granted,  and  a  quarter  past  six  that  evening  was 
fixed  as  the  time.  Under  deep  feeling  I  went ;  my  Heavenly 
Father  went  before  and  prepared  the  way.  The  President  gave  us  a 
cordial  welcome,  and  after  pleasant,  instructive  conversation,  during 
which  he  said,  in  reference  to  the  freedmen,  *If  I  have  been  one  of  the 
instruments  in  liberating  this  long-suffering,  down-trodden  people,  I 
thank  God  for  it* — a  precious  covering  spread  over  us.  The  good 
man  rested  his  head  upon  his  hand,  and,  under  a  precious,  gathering 
influence,  I  knelt  in  solemn  prayer.  He  knelt  close  beside  me,  and  I 
felt  that  his  heait  went  with  every  word  as  utterance  was  given.  I 
afterwards  addressed  hira,  and  when  wo  rose  to  go,  he  shook  my  hand 
heart ilv,  and  thanked  me  for  the  visit." 

Mr.  Noah  Brooks,  one  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  most  intimate  personal 
friends,  in  an  admirable  article  in  Harper^s  Magazine^  gives  the  fol- 
Itiwing  reminiscence  of  his  conversation  : — 

"Just  after  tlic  last  Presidential  election  he  said,  *  Being  only  mo^ 
tal,  after  all  I  should  have  been  a  little  mortified  if  I  had  been  beaten 
in  this  canva-s  before  the  people  ;  but  that  sting  would  have  been  more 
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than  compensated  by  the  thought  that  the  people  had  notified  mc  that 
all  my  official  responsibilities  were  soon  to  be  lifted  off  my  back.'  In 
reply  to  the  remark  that  he  might  remember  that  in  all  these  cares  ho 
was  daily  remembered  by  those  who  prayed,  not  to  be  heard  of  men, 
as  no  man  had  ever  before  been  remembered,  he  caught  at  the  homely 
phrase,  and  said,  *  Yes,  I  like  that  phrase  "  not  to  bo  heard  of  men," 
and  guess  it  is  generally  true  as  yoa  say ;  at  least,  I  have  been  told  so, 
and  I  have  been  a  good  deal  helped  by  just  that  thought'  Then  he 
solemnly  and  slowly  added,  *  I  should  be  the  most  presumptuous  block- 
head upon  this  footstool,  if  I  for  one  day  thought  that  I  could  discharge 
the  duties  which  have  come  upon  me  since  I  came  into  this  place, 
without  the  aid  and  enlightenment  of  One  who  is  stronger  and  wiser 
than  all  others.' " 

By  the  Act  of  Emancipation  Mr.  Lincoln  built  for  himself  forever 
the  first  place  in  the  affections  of  the  African  race  in  this  country.  The 
love  and  reverence  manifested  for  him  by  many  of  these  poor,  ignorant 
people  has,  on  some  occasions,  almost  reached  adoration.  One  day 
Colonel  McKay e,  of  New  York,  who  had  been  one  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  the  condition  of  the  freedmen,  upon  his  return  from  UiltoD 
Head  and  Beaufort,  called  upon  the  President,  and  in  the  courso  of 
the  interview  mentioned  the  following  incident : — 

Ue  had  been  speaking  of  the  ideas  of  power  entertained  by  these 
people.  They  had  an  idea  of  God,  as  the  Almighty,  and  they  had 
realized  in  their  former  condition  the  power  of  their  masters.  Up  to 
the  time  of  the  arrival  among  them  of  the  Union  forces,  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  any  other  power.  Their  masters  fled  upon  the  approach 
of  our  soldiers,  and  this  gave  the  slaves  the  conception  of  a  power 
greater  than  their  masters  exercised.  This  power  they  called  **Massa 
Linkum."  Colonel  McKaye  said  that  their  place  of  worship  was  a 
large  building  which  they  called  "the  praise  house,"  and  the  leader 
of  the  "  meeting,"  a  venerable  black  man,  was  known  as  "  the  praise 
man."  On  a  certain  day,  when  there  was  quite  a  large  gathering  of 
the  people,  considerable  confusion  was  created  by  different  persona 
attempting  to  tell  who  and  what  "  Massa  Linkum  "  was.  In  the  midst 
of  tha  excitement  the  white-headed  leader  commanded  silence. 
**  Brederin,"  said  he,  "  you  don't  know  nosen'  what  you'so  talkin' 
'bout  Now,  you  just  listen  to  me.  Massa  Linkum,  he  ebery  whar. 
He  know  ebery  ting."  Then,  solemnly  looking  up,  he  added :  "  Se 
walk  de  earf  like  de  Lord  !  " 

Ck>lonel  McKaye  told  me  that  Mr.  Lincoln  was  very  much  affected 
by  this  account.     He  did  not  smile,  as  another  might  have  done,  but 
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got  up  from  bis  chair  and  walked  in  silence  two  or  three  times  acrost 
the  floor.  As  ho  resumed  his  seat,  he  said,  very  impressively,  "  It  is 
a  momentous  tiling  to  be  the  instrument,  under  Pro\'idence,  of  the 
liberation  of  a  race  !" 

"  At  another  time,  he  said  cheerfully,  *  I  am  very  sure  that  if  I  do 
not  go  away  from  here  a  wiser  man,  I  shall  go  away  a  better  man,  for 
having  learned  here  what  a  very  poor  sort  of  a  man  I  am.'  Afterwards, 
referring  to  what  he  called  a  change  of  heart,  he  said  he  did  not  re- 
member any  precise  time  when  he  passed  through  any  special  change 
of  purpose,  or  of  heart;  but,  he  would  say,  that  his  own  election  to 
oflice,  and  the  crisis  immediatly  following,  influentially  determined  him 
in  what  he  called  *  a  process  of  crystallization,'  then  going  on  in  his 
mind.  Reticent  as  he  was,  and  shy  of  discoursing  much  of  his  own 
mental  exercises,  these  few  utterances  now  have  a  value  with  those  who 
knew  him,  which  his  dying  words  would  scarcely  have  possessed." 

Says  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  of  New  York :— "  A  calm  trust  in  God  was 
the  loftiest,  worthiest  characteristic  in  the  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
lie  had  learned  this  long  ago.  *  I  would  rather  my  son  would  be  able 
to  read  the  Bible  than  to  own  a  farm,  if  he  can't  have  but  oi\e,'  said  hii 
godly  mother.     That  Bible  was  Abraham  Lincoln's  guide." 

"Mr.  Jay  states  that,  being  on  the  steamer  which  conveyed  the  gov- 
ernraental  party  from  Fortress  Monroe  to  Norfolk,  after  the  destruction  of 
the  Meniinac,  while  all  on  board  were  excited  by  the  novelty  of  the  excur- 
sion and  bv  the  incidents  that  it  recalled,  he  missed  the  President  from 
the  corapany,  and,  on  looking  about,  found  him  in  a  quiet  nook,  read- 
ing a  well-worn  Testament  Such  an  incidental  revelation  of  his  relig- 
ious habits  is  worth  more  than  pages  of  formal  testimony." 

When  Mr.  Lincoln  visited  New  York  in  1880,  he  felt  a  great  interest 
in  many  of  the  institutions  for  reforming  criminals  and  saving  the 
young  from  a  life  of  ciirac.  Among  others,  he  visited,  unattended,  the 
Five  Points*  House  of  Industry,  and  a  teacher  in  the  Sabbath-school 
there  gives  the  following  account  of  the  event : — 

*'  One  Sunday  morning  I  saw  a  tall,  remarkable-looking  nmn  enter 
the  room  and  take  a  seat  among  us.  He  listened  with  fixed  attention 
to  our  exercises,  and  his  countenance  expressed  such  genuine  interest 
that  I  approached  him  and  suggested  that  he  might  be  willing  to  say 
bomcthing  to  the  children.  He  accepted  the  invitation  with  evident 
pleasure ;  and.  coming  forward,  began  a  simple  address,  which  at  once 
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fifisciuatcd  every  little  Learer  and  hushed  the  room  into  silence.  His 
language  was  strikingly  beautiful,  and  his  tones  musical  with  intense 
feeling.  The  little  faces  would  droop  into  sad  conviction  as  he  uttered 
sentences  of  warning,  and  would  brighten  into  sunshine  as  he  spoke 
cheerful  wonls  of  promise.  Once  or  twice  he  attempted  to  close  hia 
remarks,  but  the  imperative  shout  of  *  Go  on !  0,  do  go  on !'  would 
compel  him  to  resume.  As  I  looked  upon  the  gaunt  and  sinewy  frame 
of  the  stranger,  and  marked  his  powerful  head  and  detcrmmed  features, 
now  touched  into  softness  by  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  I  felt  an 
irrepressible  curiosity  to  learn  something  more  about  him,  and  while 
he  was  quietly  leaving  the  room  I  begged  to  know  his  name.  He 
courteously  replied,  *It  is  Abraham  Lincoln,  from  Illinois.'  " 

In  the  article  in  Harper  s  Magazine  already  quoted  from  above,  Mr. 
Brooks  savs : — 

**  Oil  Tliursday  of  a  certain  week,  two  ladies,  from  Tennessee, 
came  before  the  President,  asking  the  release  of  their  husbands, 
held  as  prisoners  of  war  at  Johnson's  Island.  They  were  put  off  until 
Friday,  when  they  came  again,  and  were  again  put  off  until  Saturday. 
At  each  of  the  interviews  one  of  the  ladies  urged  that  her  husband  was 
a  religious  man.  On  Saturday,  when  the  President  ordered  the  release  of 
the  prisoner,  he  said  to  this  lady,  *  You  say  your  husband  is  a  religious 
man ;  tell  him,  when  you  meet  him,  that  I  say  I  am  not  much  of  a 
judge  of  religion,  but  that  in  my  opinion  the  religion  which  sets  men 
to  rebel  and  fight  against  their  Government,  because,  as  they  think, 
that  Government  does  not  sufficiently  help  some  men  to  eat  their  bread 
in  the  sweat  of  oihcr  men's  faces,  is  not  the  sort  of  religion  upon  which 
people  can  get  to  heaven.' 


» »» 


The  Westfrn  Cliristian  Advocate  says: — "On  the  day  of  the  receipt 
of  the  capitulation  of  Lee,  as  we  learn  from  a  friend  intimate  with 
the  late  rresidont  Lincoln,  the  cabinet  meeting  was  held  an  hour  earlier 
than  usual.  Neither  the  President  nor  any  member  was  able,  for  a 
time,  to  give  utterance  to  his  feeUngs.  At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lin- 
coln all  dropped  on  their  knees,  and  offered,  in  silence  and  in  tears, 
their  humble  and  heartfelt  acknowledgments  to  the  Almighty  for  the 
triumph  Uo  had  granted  to  the  National  cause." 

mS  SYMPATHY. 

A  large  number  of  those  whom  ho  saw  every  day  came  with  appeals 
to  his  feelings  in  reference  to  relatives  and  friends  in  confinement  and 
under  sex^iCnce  of  death.     It  was  a  constant  marvel  to  me  that,  with 
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all  his  other  cares  and  JiUios,  be  could  give  *o  much  time  and  be  so 
patient  with  this  multitude.  I  have  known  him  to  sit  for  hours  lib 
tening  to  details  of  domestic  troubles  from  poor  people — much  of  which, 
of  course,  irrelevant — carefully  sifting  the  facts,  and  manifesting  as 
much  anxiety  to  do  exactly  right  as  in  matters  of  the  gravest  interest 
Poorly-clad  people  were  more  likely  to  get  a  good  hearing  than  those 
who  came  in  silks  and  velvets.  No  one  was  ever  turned  away  from  his 
door  because  of  poverty.  If  he  erred,  it  was  sure  to  be  on  the  side 
of  mercy.  It  was  one  of  his  most  painful  tasks  to  confirm  a  sentence 
of  death.  I  recollect  the  case  of  a  somewhat  noted  rebel  prisoner, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  death,  I  believe,  as  a  spy,  A  strong  ap- 
plication had  been  made  to  have  his  sentence  commuted-  While  this 
was  pending,  he  attempted  to  escape  from  confinement^  and  was  shot 
by  the  sentinel  on  guard.  Although  he  richly  deserved  death,  Mr. 
Lincoln  remarked  in  my  presence,  that  '^  it  was  a  great  relief  to  him 
that  the  man  took  his  fate  into  his  own  hands." 

"No  man  in  our  era,"  says  Mr.  Colfax,  "clothed  with  such  vast  power, 
has  ever  used  it  so  mercifully.  No  ruler  holding  the  keys  of  life  and 
death,  ever  pardoned  so  many  and  so  easily.  When  friends  said  to 
him  they  wished  he  had  more  of  Jackson^s  sternness,  he  would  say, 
*  I  am  just  as  God  made  me,  and  cannot  change.'  It  may  not  be  gen- 
erally known  that  his  door-keepers  had  standing  orders  from  him  that 
no  matter  how  great  might  be  the  throng,  if  cither  senators  or  repre- 
sentatives had  to  wait,  or  to  be  turned  away  without  an  audience,  he 
must  see,  before  the  day  closed,  every  messenger  who  came  to  him  with 
a  petition  for  the  saving  of  life." 

A  toucliinrr  instance  of  his  kindness  of  heart  was  told  me  incident- 
ally  by  one  of  the  servants.  A  poor  woman  from  Philadclphifv  had 
been  waitinGT,  with  a  l»ahv  in  her  amis,  for  three  days  to  see  the  Fresi- 
th\)t.  ILt  husband  had  fiirnish-'d  a  substitute  foi  the  armv,  but  some 
time  afterwards  became  intDxioatod  while  with  some  companions,  and 
iTi  this  state  was  induced  to  enlist.  Soon  after  he  reached  the  annv 
»'o  d'^scrted,  thinkinor  that,  as  he  had  provided  a  substitute,  the  Govctp- 
ment  was  not  entitled  to  his  services.  Returning  home,  he  was,  of 
course,  arrested,  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be  shot.  The  sen- 
tence was  to  be  executed  on  Saturday.  On  Monday  his  wife  left  her 
home  with  her  baby,  to  endeavor  to  see  the  President,  Said  old 
Daniel,  "  She  had  been  waiting  here  three  days,  and  there  was  no  chance 
for  her  to  get  in.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day  the  President 
was  going  through  the  back  passage  to  his  private  rooms,  to  get  a  cup 
of  tea  or  take  some  rest"     (This  passage-way  has  lately  t>een  con* 
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Ftnictcd,  and  shuts  the  person  passing  entirely  oat  of  view  of  tl  e 
occupants  of  the  ante-room.)  "  On  his  way  through  he  heard  the 
l>aby  cry.  He  instantly  went  back  to  his  oflBce  and  rang  the  bell. 
*  Daniel,'  said  he,  *  is  there  a  woman  with  a  baby  in  the  ante-room  ?'  I 
said  there  was,  and  if  he  would  allow  me  to  say  it,  I  thought  it  was  a 
case  he  ought  to  see ;  for  it  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  Said  ho, 
^Send  her  to  me  at  once.'  She  went  in,  told  her  story,  and  the  Presi- 
dent pardoned  her  husband.  As  the  woman  came  out  from  his  pres- 
ence, her  eyes  were  lifted  and  her  lips  moving  in  prayer,  the  tears 
streaming  down  her  cheeks."  Said  Daniel,  ^*  I  went  up  to  her,  and 
palling  her  shawl,  said,  '  Madam,  it  was  the  baby  that  did  it  T  " 

Another  touching  incident  occurred,  I  believe,  the  same  week.  A 
woman  in  a  faded  shawl  and  hood,  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  at  length 
was  admitted,  in  her  turn,  to  the  President  Her  husband  and  three  sons 
all  she  had  in  the  world,  enlisted.  Her  husband  had  been  killed,  and 
she  had  come  to  ask  the  President  to  release  to  her  the  oldest  son. 
Being  satisfied  of  the  truthfulness  of  her  story,  he  said,  "  Certainly,  if 
her  prop  was  taken  away  she  was  justly  entitled  to  one  of  her  boys." 
He  immediately  wrote  an  order  for  the  discharge  of  the  young  man. 
The  poor  woman  thanked  him  very  gratefully,  and  went  away.  On 
reaching  the  army  she  found  that  this  son  had  been  in  a  recent  engage- 
ment, was  wounded,  and  taken  to  a  hospitaL  She  found  the  hospital, 
bat  the  boy  was  dead,  or  died  while  she  was  there.  The  surgeon  in 
charge  made  a  memorandum  of  the  facts  upon  the  back  of  the  Presi- 
dent's order,  and,  almost  broken-hearted,  the  poor  woman  found  her 
way  again  into  his  presence.  He  was  much  affected  by  her  appearance 
and  story,  and  said,  "  I  know  what  you  wish  me  to  do  now,  and  I  shall 
do  it  without  your  asking :  I  shall  release  to  you  your  second  son." 
Upon  this  he  took  up  his  pen  and  commenced  writing  the  order. 
While  he  was  writing  the  poor  woman  stood  by  his  side,  the  tears 
running  down  her  face,  and  passed  her  hands  softly  over  his  head, 
Stroking  his  rough  hair,  as  I  have  seen  a  fond  mother  caress  a  soti. 
By  the  time  he  had  finished  writing  his  own  heart  and  eyes  were  full. 
He  handed  her  the  paper.  "  Now,"  said  he,  "  you  have  one  and  /one 
of  the  other  two  left ;  that  is  no  more  than  right"  She  took  the  paper, 
and  reverently  placing  her  hand  again  upon  his  head,  the  tears  still 
apon  her  cheeks,  said,  "  The  Lord  bless  you,  Mr.  President !  May  yoa 
live  a  thousand  years,  and  always  be  the  head  of  this  great  nation  I" 

One  day  the  Hon.  Thaddens  Stevens  called  with  an  elderly  lady,  in 

great  trouble,  whose  son  had  been  in  the  army,  bat  for  some  offence 
47 
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had  been  court-martialled,  and  sentenced  either  to  death  or  imprison- 
ment at  hard  labor  for  a  long  terra,  I  do  not  recollect  which.     There 
were  some  extenuating  circumstances,  and  after  a  full  hearing  the  Pres- 
ident turned  to  the  representative  and  said :  "  Mr.  Stevens,  do  you 
think  this  is  a  case  which  will  warrant  my  interference !"     "  With  mj 
knowledge  of  the  facts  and  the  parties,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  should 
have  no  hesitation  in  granting  a  pardon."     "  Then,"  returned  Mr.  Lin 
coin,  "  I  will  pardon  him,"  and  he  proceeded  forthwith  to  execute  the 
paper.     The  gratitude  of  the  mother  was  too  deep  for  expression,  save 
by  her  tears,  and  not  a  word  was  said  between  her  and  Mr.  Stevens  nuti) 
they  were  half  way  down  the  stairs  on  their  passage  oat,  when  she  sud- 
denly broke  forth  in  an  excited  manner  with  the  words,  "  I  knewitwus 
a  copperhead  lie  !"     "  What  do  you  refer  to,  madam  f*  asked  Mr.  Ste- 
vens.    **  Why,  they  told  me  he  was  an  ngly-looking  man,"  she  re- 
plied, with  vehemence.     "  He  is  the  handsomest  man  I  ever  saw  iu 
my  life  I"     And  surely  for  that  mother,  and  for  many  another  tbrougb- 
out  the  land,  no  carved  statue  of  ancient  or  modem  art,  in  all  its 
synimctr}',  can  have  the  charm  wliich  will  forevermore  encircle  that 
care-worn  but  gentle  face,  expressing  as  was  never  expressed  before, 
**  Malice  towards  none — Charity  for  all." 

M.  Laugcl,  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  MondeSj  relates  from  personal 
observation  one  or  two  interestino:  incidents: — 

"  A  soldier's  wife  reduced  almost  to  destitution  by  the  absence 
of  her  husband,  sought  to  obtain  his  discharge  fi*om  the  army— 
this,  Mr.  Lincoln  told  her  was  beyond  his  power;  but  he  listeneJ 
patiently  to  the  poor  creature's  talc  of  suffering  and  sorrow,  cheere«i 
her  and  comforted  her,  reminded  her  how  not  herself  alone,  bat 
the  nation  generally,  were  passing  through  a  season  of  trial,  and 
dismissed  her  not  only  with  many  kind  and  thoughtful  words,  but 
with  substantial  proofs  of  sympathy."  A  beautiful  and  touching 
picture  M.  Laugel  places  before  us  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  in  that  fatal 
theatre  —  months  before  the  real  tragedy  which  ended  his  life— 
listening  to  that  representation  of  manly  sorrow  in  "  King  Lear" — with 
his  little  son  pressed  close  to  his  ample  breast,  at  times  answering 
patiently  the  little  prattling  fellow — then  showing  in  every  feature  how 
keenly  he  felt  the  great  dramatist's  representation  of  the  sorrows  of 
paternity.  To  him  Shakspcare  was,  as  to  all  tme  men,  a  great  teacher, 
whose  words  caiuiot  be  heard  too  often,  and  cannot  be  rendered  more 
powerful  by  any  extrinsic  circumstiinces.  "  It  matters  not  to  mc,*'  he 
s;ii<l  one  day,  **  whether  Shakspeare  be  well  ur  ili  actcvi ;  with  him,  tio 
tiiou;;ht  sulliccA." 
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Here  is  a  characteristic  touch  of  humor  as  well  as  pathos ; — the  inci* 
dent  is  strictly  true : — 

A  distinguished  citizen  of  Ohio  had  an  appointment  with  the  Presi- 
dent one  evening  at  six  o'clock.  As  he  entered  the  vestibule  of  the 
White  House,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  a  poorly-clad  young  woman 
who  was  violently  sobbing.  He  asked  her  the  cause  of  her  distress. 
She  said  she  had  been  ordered  away  by  the  servants,  after  vainly  wait- 
ing many  hours  to  see  the  President  about  her  only  brother,  who  had 
been  condemned  to  death.  Her  story  was  this : — She  and  her  brother 
were  foreigners,  and  orphans.  They  had  been  in  this  country  several 
years.  .  Her  brother  enlisted  in  the  army,  but,  through  bad  influences, 
was  induced  to  desert.  He  was  captured,  tried,  and  sentenced  to  be 
shot — ^the  old  story.  The  poor  girl  had  obtained  the  signatures  of 
some  persons  who  had  formerly  known  him,  to  a  petition  for  a  pardon, 
and  alone  had  come  to  Washington  to  lay  the  case  before  the  Presi- 
dent. Thronged  as  the  waiting-rooms  always  were,  she  had  passed 
the  long  hours  of  two  days  trying  in  vain  to  get  an  audience,  and  had 
at  length  been  ordered  away. 

The  gentleman's  feelings  were  touched.  He  said  to  her  that  he  had 
come  to  see  the  President,  but  did  not  know  as  he  should  succeed.  He 
told  her,  however,  to  follow  him  up-stairs,  and  he  would  see  what  could 
be  done  for  her.  Just  before  reaching  the  door,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  out, 
and  meeting  his  friend  said  good-humoredly,  "  Are  you  not  ahead  of 
time  ?"  The  gentleman  showed  him  his  watch,  with  the  hand  upon  the 
hour  of  six.  "  Well,"  returned  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  I  have  been  so  busy 
to-day  that  I  have  not  had  time  to  get  a  lunch.  Go  in,  and  sit  down  ; 
I  will  be  back  directly." 

The  gentleman  made  the  young  woman  accompany  him  into  the 
oflBce,  and  when  they  were  seated,  said  to  her,  "  Now,  my  good  girl,  I 
want  you  to  muster  all  the  courage  you  have  in  the  world.  When  the 
President  comes  back,  he  will  sit  down  in  that  arm-chair.  I  shall  get  up^ 
to  speak  to  him,  and  as  I  do  so  you  must  force  yourself  between  us, 
and  insist  upon  his  examination  of  your  papers,  telling  him  it  is  a  case 
of  life  and  death,  and  admits  of  no  delay."  These  instructions  were 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  first  somewhat  surprised 
at  the  apparent  forwardness  of  the  young  woman,  but  observing  her 
distressed  appearance,  he  ceased  conversation  with  his  friend,  and  com- 
menced an  examination  of  the  document  she  had  placed  in  his  hands. 
Glancing  from  it  to  the  face  of  the  petitioner,  whose  tears  had  broken 
forth  afresh,  he  studied  its  expression  for  a  moment,  and  then  his  eye 
fell  upon  her  scanty  but  neat  dress.     Instantly  his  face  lighted  ujx 
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"  My  poor  girl,"  said  he,  "  yon  have  come  here  with  do  gorcmor,  or 
senator,  or  member  of  Congress,  to  plead  your  cause.  Yoa  seen 
honest  and  tmthfal ;  and  you  dofCt  wear  hoop$ — and  I  will  be  whipped 
but  I  will  pardon  your  brother." 

Though  kind-hearted  almost  to  a  iiaalt,  nereitheleas  he  always  en- 
deavored to  be^u^^.  A  member  of  Congress  called  upon  him  one  day 
with  the  brother  of  a  deserter  who  had  been  arrested.  The  excuse 
was  that  the  soldier  had  been  home  on  a  sick-furlough,  and  that  he 
afterwards  became  partially  insane,  and  had  consequently  fiuled  to 
return  and  report  in  proper  time.  He  was  on  his  way  to  his  regiment 
at  the  front  to  be  tried.  The  President  at  once  ordered  him  to  be 
stopped  at  Alexandria  and  sent  before  a  board  of  surgeons  for  exami- 
nation as  to  the  question  of  insanity.  '*  This  seemed  to  me  so  proper,** 
said  the  representative,  '*  that  I  expressed  myself  satisfied.  But  on 
going  out,  the  brother,  who  was  anxious  for  an  immediate  diachaige, 
said  to  me,  '  The  trouble  with  your  President  is,  that  he  is  so  afraid 
of  doing  something  wrong/  " 

A  correspondent  of  the  I^ew  York  Times^  writing  from  Kentucky, 
gives  the  following : — 

'*  Among  the  large  number  of  persons  wuting  in  the  room  tc 
speak  with  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  a  certain  day  in  November  last,  was  s 
small,  pale,  delicate-looking  boy  about  thirteen  years  old.  Tho 
President  saw  him  standing,  looking  feeble  and  faint,  and  said  :— 
*  Come  here,  my  boy,  and  tell  me  what  you  want.'  Tlie  boy  advanced, 
placed  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  the  President's  chair,  and  with  bowed 
head  and  timid  accents  said :  *  Mr.  President,  I  have  been  a  dmmmer 
in  a  regiment  for  two  years,  and  my  colonel  got  angry  with  me  and 
turned  me  off;  T  was  taken  sick,  and  have  been  a  long  time  in  hospi- 
tal. Tliis  is  the  first  time  I  have  been  out,  and  I  came  to  see  if  vou 
could  not  do  somethinof  for  me.'  The  President  looked  at  him  kindh 
and  tenderly,  and  asked  him  where  he  lived.  *I  have  no  home,'  answere<? 
the  boy.  *  Where  is  your  father  V  *  lie  died  in  the  army,*  was  the 
reply.  *. Where  is  your  mother?'  continued  the  President  *Mj 
mother  is  dead  also.  I  have  no  mother,  no  father,  no  brothers,  no 
sisters,  and,'  bursting  into  tears,  *no  friends — nobody  cares  for  me.' 
Mr.  Lincoln's  eyes  tilled  with  tears,  and  he  said  to  him,  *  Can't  yon  sell 
newspapers  ?'  *  No,'  said  the  boy,  *  I  am  too  weak,  and  the  surgeon 
of  the  hospital  told  me  I  must  leave,  and  I  have  no  money,  and  no 
place  to  go  to.'  The  scene  was  wonderfully  affecting.  The  President 
jrew  forth  a  card,  and  addressing  on  it  certain  officials  to  whom  hia 
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request  was  law,  gave  special  directions  'to  care  for  this  poor  boy.* 
The  MTan  face  of  the  little  dnimmer  lit  ap  with  a  happj  smile  as  he 
received  the  paper,  and  he  went  away  convinced  that  he  had  one  good 
and  true  friend,  at  least,  in  the  person  of  the  President" 

Mr.  Van  Alen,  of  New  York,  writing  to  the  Evening  Post,  relates 
the  following : — 

^  I  well  remember  one  day  when  a  poor  woman  sought,  with  the 
persbtent  affection  of  a  mother,  for  the  pardon  of  her  son  con- 
demned to  death.  She  was  successful  in  her  petition.  When  she 
had  left  the  room,  he  turned  to  me  and  said :  '  Perhaps  I  have  done 
wrong,  but  at  all  events  I  have  made  that  poor  woman  happy.'  *' 

One  night  Schuyler  Colfax  left  all  other  business  to  ask  him  to 
respite  the  son  of  a  constituent,  who  was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  at 
Davenport,  for  desertion.  He  heard  the  story  with  his  usual  patience, 
though  he  was  wearied  out  with  incessant  calls,  and  anxious  for  rest, 
and  then  replied : — **  Some  of  our  generals  complain  that  I  impair  dis- 
cipline and  subordination  in  the  army  by  my  pardons  and  respites,  but 
it  makes  me  rested,  after  a  hard  day's  work,  if  I  can  find  some  good 
excuse  for  saving  a  man's  life,  and  I  go  to  bed  happy  as  I  think  how 
joyous  the  signing  of  my  name  will  make  him  and  his  family  and  his 
fiiends."  And  with  a  happy  smile  beaming  over  that  care-furrowed 
face,  he  signed  that  name  that  saved  that  life. 

Said  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs,  in  his  eulogy  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  pronounced 
at  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music : — 

''Of  course  his  sensibilities  came  gradually  to  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  his  judgment,  and  the  councils  of  others  constrained  him 
sometimes  to  a  severity  which  he  hated;  so  that  at  length  the 
order  for  the  merited  restraint  or  punishment  of  public  ofienders 
was  frequently,  though  always  reluctantly,  ratified  by  him.  But 
his  sympathy  with  men,  in  whatever  condition,  of  whatever  opinions, 
in  whatever  wrongs  involved,  was  so  native  and  constant,  and  so  con- 
trolling, that  he  was  always  not  so  much  inclined  as  predetermined 
to  the  mildest  and  most  generous  theory  possible.  And  some- 
thing of  peril  as  well  as  promise  was  involved  to  the  public  in  this 
clement  of  his  nature.  He  would  not  admit  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
the  very  assassination  by  which  at  last  his  life  was  taken,  and  only 
yielded  with  a  protest  to  the  precautions  which  others  felt  bound  to 
take  for  him ;  because  his  own  sympathy  with  men  was  so  strong  that 
he  could  not  believe  that  any  would  meditate  serious  harm  to  him. 
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Tlic  public  policy  of  hia  administration  was  constantly  in  danger  of 
being  too  tardy,  lenient,  pacific  toward  those  who  were  combined  fcr 
deadly  battle  against  the  Government,  because  he  was  so  solicitous  to 
win,  so  anxious  to  bless,  and  so  reluctant  sharply  to  strike.  '  Sic  tem- 
per  it/rannis  P  shouted  his  wild  theatric  assassin,  as  he  leaped  upon  the 
stage,  making  the  ancient  motto  of  Virginia  a  legend  of  shame  forefcr- 
more.  But  no  magistrate  ever  lived  who  had  less  of  the  tyrant  in  bis 
natural  or  his  habitual  temper.  In  all  the  veins  of  all  his  frame  no 
drop  of  unsympathetic  blood  found  a  channeL  When  retaliaUon 
seemed  the  only  just  policy  for  the  Government  to  adopt  to  save  its 
soldiers  from  being  shot  in  cold  blood  or  being  starved  into  idiocy,  it 
was  simply  impossible  for  him  to  adopt  it  And  if  he  had  met  the 
arch-conspirators  face  to  face,  those  who  had  racked  and  really  cnlaigcd 
the  English  vocabulary  to  get  terms  to  express  their  hatred  and  dis- 
gust toward  him  individually — ^thosc  who  were  striking  with  desperate 
blows  at  the  national  existence — it  would  have  been  hard  for  him  not 
to  greet  them  with  open  band  and  a  kindly  welcome.  The  very  ele- 
ment of  sadness,  which  was  so  inwrought  with  his  mirthfulness  and 
humor,  and  which  will  look  out  on  coming  generations  through  the 
pensive  lines  upon  his  face  and  the  light  of  his  pathetic  eyes,  came 
into  his  spirit  or  was  constantly  nursed  there  through  his  sympathy 
with  men,  especially  with  the  oppressed  and  the  poor.  He  took  upon 
himself  the  sorrows  of  others.  He  bent  in  extrcmcst  personal  suflfering 
under  the  blows  that  fell  upon  his  countrymen.  And  when  the  bloody 
rain  of  battle  was  sprinkling  the  trees  and  the  sod  of  Vii^inia  during 
sueccssive  dreary  campaigns,  his  inmost  soul  felt  the  baptism  of  it,  and 
was  sickened  with  grief.  *  I  cannot  bear  it,'  he  said  more  than  once, 
as  the  story  was  told  him  of  the  sacrifice  made  to  secure  some  result 
No  glow  even  of  triumph  could  expel  from  his  eyes  the  tears  occasioned 
by  the  suffering  that  had  bought  it  '/* 

Too  much  has  not  been  said  of  his  uniform  meekness  and  kindness 
of  heart,  but  there  would  sometimes  be  afforded  evidence  that  one 
grain  of  sand  too  much  would  break  even  this  camel's  back.  Among 
the  callers  at  the  White  House  one  day,  was  an  officer  who  had 
been  cashiered  from  the  service.  He  had  prepared  an  elaborate  de- 
fence of  himself,  which  he  consumed  much  time  in  reading  to  the 
President.  When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Lincoln  replied,  that  even  upon 
liis  own  statement  of  the  case  the  facts  would  not  warrant  executive 
interference.  Disappointed,  and  considerably  crest-fallen,  the  m^ 
withdrew,  A  few  days  afterward  he  made  a  second  attempt  to  alter 
the  President's  convictions,  going  over  substantially  the  same  ground. 
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und  occupying  about  the  same  space  of  time,  but  without  accomplish 
ing  his  end.  The  third  time  he  succeeded  in  forcing  himself  into  Mr. 
Lincoln's  presence,  who  with  groat  forbearance  listened  to  another  repe- 
tition of  the  case  to  its  conclusion,  but  made  no  reply.  Waiting  for  a 
moment,  the  man  gathered  from  the  expression  of  his  countenance  that 
his  mind  was  unconvinced.  Turning  very  abruptly,  he  said :  "  Well, 
Mr.  President,  I  see  that  you  are  fully  determined  not  to  do  ir.c  jus- 
tice !"  This  was  too  aggravating  even  for  Mr.  Lincoln.  Manifesting, 
however,  no  more  feeling  than  that  indicated  by  a  slight  compression 
of  the  lips,  he  very  quietly  arose,  laid  down  a  package  of  papers  he 
held  in  his  hand,  and  then  suddenly  seizing  the  defunct  oihccr  by  the 
coat-collar,  he  marched  him  forcibly  to  the  door,  saying,  as  he  ejected 
him  into  the  passage :  •*  Sir,  I  give  you  fair  warning  never  to  show 
yourself  in  this  room  again.  I  can  bear  censure,  but  not  insult  T'  In 
a  whining  tone  the  man  begged  for  his  papers  which  he  had  dropped. 
"Begone,  sir,"  said  the  President;  "your  papers  will  be  sent  to  you. 
I  never  wish  to  see  your  face  again !" 

Late  one  afternooa  a  lady  with  two  gentlemen  were  admitted.  She 
bad  come  to  ask  that  her  husband,  who  was  a  prisoner  of  war,  might 
be  permitted  to  take  the  oath  and  be  released  from  confinement  To 
secure  a  degree  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  President,  one  of  the 
gentlemen  claimed  to  be  an  acquaintance  of  Mrs.  Lincoln ;  this,  how- 
ever, received  but  little  attention,  and  the  President  proceeded  to  ask 
what  position  the  lady's  husband  held  in  the  rebel  senice.  "Oh," 
said  she,  "  he  was  a  captain.  "  A  captain^^  rejoined  Mr.  Lincoln ; 
"indeed,  rather  too  big  a  fish  to  set  free  simply  upon  his  taking  the 
oath !  If  he  was  an  ofiScer,  it  is  proof  positive  that  he  has  been  a 
zealous  rebel ;  I  cannot  release  him."  Here  the  lady's  friend  reiterated 
the  assertion  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mrs,  Lincoln.  Instantly  the 
President's  hand  was  upon  the  bell-rope.  The  usher  in  attendance 
answered  the  summons.  "Cornelius,  take  this  man's  name  to  Mrs. 
Lincoln,  and  ask  her  what  she  knows  of  him."  The  boy  presently 
returned,  with  the  reply  that  "  the  Madam  "  (as  she  was  called  by  the 
servants)  knew  nothing  of  him  whatever.  "  It  is  just  as  I  suspected," 
said  the  President  The  party  made  one  more  attempt  to  enlist  his 
sympathy,  but  without  eflfect.  "  It  is  of  no  use,"  was  the  reply.  "  I 
cannot  release  him  !"  and  the  trio  withdrew  in  high  displeasure. 

HIS  HUMOR,  SHREWDNESS,  AND  SENTIMENT. 

It  has  been  well  said  by  a  profound  critic  of  Shakspcarc,  and  it 
occurs  to  me  as  very  appropriate  in  this  connection,  that  "  the  spirit 
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w  hick  hold  the  woe  of  Lear  and  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  wonld  hare 
broken,  had  it  not  also  had  the  humor  of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor 
and  the  merriment  of  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream.^  This  is  u 
true  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  it  was  of  Sbakspeare.  The  capacity  to  teH 
and  enjoy  a  good  anecdote  no  doubt  prolonged  his  life.  I  bare  oftei 
heard  this  asserted  by'  one  of  bis  most  intimate  friends.  And  the 
public  impression  of  his  fecundity  in  this  respect  was  not  exaggeiated 
Mr.  Beechcr  once  observed  to  me  of  his  own  wealth  of  illuslratioD,  that 
he  '*  thought  in  figures,'*  or,  in  other  words,  that  an  argument  habitu- 
ally took  on  that  form  in  his  mind.  This  was  pre-eminently  true  of 
Mr.  Lincoln.  The  **  points  "  of  his  argument  were  driven  home  in  this 
way  as  they  could  be  in  no  other.  In  the  social  circle  (bis  characte^ 
istic  had  full  play.  I  never  knew  him  to  sit  down  with  a  friend  for  a 
five  minutes'  chat,  without  being  '* reminded"  of  one  or  more  ind- 
dents  about  somebody  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  conversation. 
In  a  comer  of  his  desk  he  kept  a  copy  of  the  latest  humorous  work ; 
and  it  was  frequently  his  habit,  when  greatly  fiatigued,  annoyed,  of 
depressed,  to  take  this  up  and  read  a  chapter,  with  great  relief. 

The  Saturday  evening  before  he  left  Washington  to  go  to  the  front, 
just  previous  to  the  capture  of  Richmond,  I  was  with  him  from  seven 
o'clock  till  neariy  twelve.  It  had  been  one  of  his  most  trying  daysw 
The  pressure  of  office-seekers  was  greater  at  this  juncture  than  I  ever 
knew  it  to  be,  and  he  was  almost  worn  out.  Among  the  callers  that 
evening  was  a  party  composed  of  two  senators,  a  representative,  an 
ex-lieutenant-govcmor  of  a  Western  State,  and  several  private  citizens, 
lliey  had  business  of  great  importfince,  involving  the  necessity  of  the 
President's  examination  of  voluminous  documents.  Pushing  every 
thing  aside,  he  said  to  one  of  the  party,  "  Have  you  seen  the  Nasby 
papers?"  "No,  I  have  not,"  was  the  answer;  "who  is  NasbyT 
"  There  is  a  chap  out  in  Ohio,"  returned  the  President,  "  who  has  been 
writing  a  scries  of  lettci-s  in  the  newspapers  over  the  signature  of  Pe- 
troleum V.  Nasby.  Some  one  sent  me  a  pamphlet  collection  of  them 
the  other  day.  I  am  going  to  write  to  *  Petroleum  *  to  come  down 
here,  and  I  intend  to  tell  him  if  he  will  communicate  his  talent  to  mc, 
I  will  swap  places  with  him !"  Thereupon  he  arose,  went  to  a  drawer 
in  his  desk,  and,  taking  out  the  "  Letters,"  sat  down  and  read  one 
to  the  company,  finding  in  their  enjoyment  of  it  the  temporary  ex- 
citement and  relief  which  another  man  would  have  found  in  a  glass 
«»f  wine.  The  instant  he  had  ceased,  the  book  was  thrown  aside,  his 
countenance  relapsed  into  its  habitual  serious  expression,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  entered  upon  with  the  utmost  earnestness. 
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Jast  here,  I  maj  say  with  propriety,  and  I  feci  that  it  is  dne  to  Mr. 
Lincoln's  memory  to  state,  that,  daring  the  entire  period  of  my  stay 
in  Washington,  after  witnessing  his  intercourse  with  almost  all  classes 
of  people,  including  governors,  senators,  members  of  Congress,  offi- 
cers of  the  army,  and  familiar  friends,  I  cannot  recollect  to  have  ever 
heard  him  relate  a  circumstance  to  any  one  of  them  all  that  would 
have  been  out  of  place  uttered  in  a  ladies'  drawing-room !  I  am  aware 
that  a  different  impression  prevails,  founded  it  may  be  in  some  instances 
upon  facts;  but  where  there  is  one  fact  of  the  kind  Jam  persuaded  that 
there  are  forty  falsehoods,  at  least  At  any  rate,  what  I  have  stated  is 
voluntary  testimony,  from  a  stand-point,  I  submit,  entitled  to  respect- 
ful consideration. 

Among  his  stories  freshest  in  my  mind,  one  which  he  related  to  me 
shortly  after  its  occurrence,  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  famous  inter- 
view on  board  the  Biver  Queetiy  at  Hampton  Roads,  between  himself 
and  Secretary  Seward,  and  the  rebel  Peace  Commissioners.  It  was 
reported  at  the  time  that  the  President  told  a  "  little  story  "  on  that 
occasion,  and  the  inquiry  went  around  among  the  newspapers,  "  What 
was  it  ?"  The  ^ew  York  Herald  published  what  purported  to  be  a 
version  of  it,  but  the  "point"  was  entirely  lost,  and  it  attracted  no 
attention.  Being  in  Washington  a  few  days  subsequent  to  the  inter- 
view with  the  Commissioners  (my  previous  sojourn  there  having  ter- 
minated about  the  first  of  last  August),  I  asked  Mr.  Lincoln,  one  day, 
•*  if  it  was  true  that  he  told  Stephens,  Hunter,  and  Campbell  a  story.** 
"  Why,  yes,"  he  replied,  manifesting  some  surprise,  "  but  has  it  leaked 
out  f  I  was  in  hopes  nothing  would  be  said  about  it,  lest  some  over- 
sensitive people  should  imagine  there  was  a  degree  of  levity  in  the 
intercourse  between  us."  He  then  went  on  to  relate  the  circumstances 
which  called  it  out  "  You  see,"  said  he,  "  we  had  reached  and  were 
discussing  the  slavery  question.  Mr.  Hunter  said,  substantially,  thai 
the  slaves,  always  accustomed  to  an  overseer,  and  to  work  upon  com- 
pulsion, suddenly  freed,  as  they  would  be  if  the  South  should  consent 
to  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  *  Emancipation  Proclamation,'  would  pre- 
cipitate not  only  themselves  but  the  entire  Southern  society  into 
irremediable  ruin.  No  work  would  be  done,  nothing  would  be  cul- 
tivated, and  both  blacks  and  whites  would  starve  /"  Said  the  Presi- 
dent, "  I  waited  for  Seward  to  answer  that  argument,  but  as  he  was 
silent,  I  at  length  said :  "  Mr.  Hunter,  you  ought  to  know  a  great  deal 
better  about  this  matter  than  /,  for  you  have  always  lived  under  the 
slave  system.  I  can  only  say,  in  reply  to  your  statement  of  the  case., 
that  it  reminds  me  of  a  man  out  in  Illinois,  by  the  name  of  Case,  who 
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undertook,  a  few  years  ago,  to  raise  a  very  large  herd  of  hogs.  V 
was  a  great  trouble  to  feed  them,  and  how  to  get  around  this  was  a 
puzzle  to  him.  At  length  he  hit  on  the  plan  of  planting  an  immense 
field  of  potatoes,  and,  when  they  were  sufficiently  grown,  he  turned 
the  whole  herd  into  the  field,  and  let  them  have  full  swing,  thus  saFiDg 
not  only  the  labor  of  feeding  the  hogs,  but  also  that  of  digging  the 
potatoes !  Charmed  with  his  sagacity,  he  stood  one  da}-  Icanii^ 
against  the  fence,  counting  his  hogs,  when  a  neighbor  came  tloDg. 

*  Well,  well,*  ^«iid  he,  *  Mr.  Case,  this  is  all  very  fine.  Your  hogs  are 
doing  very  well  just  now,  but  you  know  out  here  in  Illinois  tbc  frort 
comes  early,  and  the  ground  freezes  for  a  foot  deep.  Then  what  are 
they  going  to  do  V  This  was  a  view  of  the  matter  Mr.  Case  had  not 
taken  into  account.  Butchering-time  for  hogs  was  'way  on  in  Decem- 
ber or  January  I     He  scratched  his  head,  and  at  length  stammered, 

*  Well,  it  may  come  pretty  hard  on  their  snouts,  but  1  don't  sec  bat 
that  it  will  be  *  root,  hog,  or  die !' " 

The  simplicity  and  absence  of  all  ostentation  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Lincoln,  is  well  illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred  on  the  oco 
sion  of  a  visit  he  made  to  Commodore  Porter,  at  Fortress  Monroe. 
Noticing  that  the  banks  of  the  river  were  dotted  with  flowers,  he  said* 
"Connnodore,  Tad"  (the  pet  name  for  his  youngest  son,  who  had 
acconipaniod  him  on  the  excursion)  ** is  very  fond  of  flowers;  won't yoo 
let  a  couple  of  men  take  a  boat  and  go  with  him  for  an  hour  or  two, 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  gather  the  flowers  ?"  Look  at 
this  picture,  and  then  endeavor  to  imagine  the  head  of  a  European 
nation  making  a  similar  request,  in  this  humble  way,  of  one  of  hij 
subordinates ! 

One  day  I  took  a  couple  of  friends  from  New  York  up-stairs,  who 
wished  to  be  introduced  to  the  President.  It  was  after  the  hour  for 
business  calls,  and  we  found  him  alone,  and,  for  oncc^  at  leisure.  Soon 
after  the  introduction,  one  of  my  friends  took  occasion  to  indorse, 
very  decidedly,  the  President's  Amnesty  Proclamation,  which  had 
been  severely  censured  by  many  friends  of  the  Administration.    Mr. 

S "s  approval  touched  Mr.  Lincoln,     lie  said,  with  a  great  deal  of 

emphasis,  and  with  an  expression  of  countenance  I  shall  never  foi^, 
**  When  a  man  is  sincerely  penitent  for  his  misdeeds,  and  gives  satis^ 
factory  evidence  of  the  same,  he  can  safely  be  pardoned,  and  there 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule  !" 

Shoilly  afterwards,  he  told  us  this  story  of  "Andy  Johnson,"  is  he 
w;is  f^imiliarly  in  the  habit  of  calling  him.     It  waa  a  few  weeb  prior 
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to  tnc  Baltimore  Convention,  before  it  was  known  that  Governor  John- 
son would  be  the  nominee  for  the  Vice-Presidency.  Said  he,  "  I  had 
a  visit  last  night  from  Colonel  Moody,  *  the  fighting  Methodist  parson,' 
ns  he  is  called  in  Tennessee.  He  is  on  his  way  to  the  Philadelphia 
Conference,  and,  being  in  Washhigton  over-night,  came  up  to  see  mo. 
Ufi  told  me,"  he  continued,  "  this  story  of  Andy  Johnson  and  General 
Buel,  which  interested  me  intensely.  Colonel  Moody  wjis  in  Nashville 
the  day  that  it  was  reported  that  Buel  had  decided  to  evacuate  the 
city.  The  rebels,  strongly  re-enforced,  were  said  to  be  within  two 
days'  march  of  the  capital.  Of  course,  the  city  was  gi'eatly  excited. 
Said  Moody,  *  I  went  in  search  of  Johnson,  at  the  edge  of  the  evening, 
and  found  him  at  his  oflSce,  closeted  with  two  gentlemen,  who  were 
walking  the  floor  with  him,  one  on  each  side.  As  I  entered,  they 
retired,  leaving  me  alone  with  Johnson,  who  came  up  to  me,  mani- 
festing intense  feeling,  and  said,  "  Moody,  we  are  sold  out !  Buel  is  a 
traitor !  lie  is  going  to  evacuate  the  city,  and  in  forty-eight  hours  wo 
shall  all  be  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels."  Then  he  com nie need  pacing  tho 
floor  again,  twisting  his  hands,  and  chafing  like  a  caged  tiger,  utterly 
insensible  to  his  frieud*s  entreaties  to  become  calm.  Suddenly  ho 
turned  and  said,  "Moody,  can  you  pray?"  "That  is  my  business,  sir, 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,"  returned  the  Colonel.  "  Well,  Moody,  I 
wish  you  would  pray,"  said  Johnson ;  and  instantly  both  went  down 
upon  their  knees,  at  opposite  sides  of  the  room.  As  the  prayer  be- 
came fen'cnt,  Johnson  began  to  respond  in  true  Methodist  style. 
Presently  he  crawled  over  on  his  hands  and  knees  to  Moody's  side, 
and  put  his  arm  over  him,  manifesting  the  deepest  emotion.  Closing 
the  prayer  with  a  hearty  *  Amen !'  from  each,  they  arose.  Johnson 
took  a  long  breath,  and  said,  with  emphasis,  "Moody,  I  feel  better!" 
Shortly  afterwards  he  asked,  "  Will  you  stand  by  me  ?"  "  Certainly, 
I  will,"  was  the  answer.  "  Well,  Moody,  I  can  depend  upon  you ;  you 
are  one  in  a  hundred  thousand  !"  lie  then  commenced  pacing  the 
floor  again.  Suddenly  he  wheeled,  the  current  of  his  thought  having 
changed,  and  said,  "  Oh  I  Moody,  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I  have 
become  a  religious  man  because  I  asked  you  to  pray.  I  am  sorrv  to 
•ay  it,  but  I  am  not,  and  have  never  pretended  to  be,  religious.  No 
one  knows  this  better  than  you ;  but,  Moody,  there  is  one  thing  about 
it — I  DO  believe  in  Almighty  God  !  And  I  believe  also  in  the  Bious, 
and  I  say,  damn  me,  if  Nashville  shall  be  surrendered !" ' " 
And  Nashville  was  not  surrendered  ! 

Judge  Baldwin,  of  California,  being  in  Washington,  callod  one  day 
on  General  UalUvk,  and,  presuming  upon  a  familiar  acquaintance  iu 
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California  a  few  years  since,  solicited  a  pass  outside  of  oar  lines  to  Ke 
a  brother  in  Virginia,  not  thinking  that  he  would  meet  with  a  re- 
fusal, as  both  his  brother  and  himself  were  good  Union  men.  **  Wa 
have  been  deceived  too  often^"  said  General  Halleck,  *'  and  I  regret  I 
can^t  grant  it"  Judge  B.  then  went  to  Stanton,  and  was  very  briefly 
disposed  of  with  the  same  result  Finally,  he  obtained  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Lincob,  and  stated  his  case.  '*  Have  you  applied  to  Gren- 
eral  Halleck  f"  inquired  the  President  **  Yes,  and  met  with  a  flat 
refusal,"  said  Judge  B.  "  Then  you  must  see  Stanton,"  continued  the 
President  *'I  have,  and  with  the  same  result,"  was  the  reply. 
'*  Well,  then,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  smile,  '*  I  can  do  nothing;  for 
you  must  know  that  I  have  very  little  influence  toith  this  Administration^' 

One  bright  morning,  last  May,  the  Sunday-school  children  of  the 
city  of  Washington,  marching  in  procession  on  "  anniversary "  daj, 
passed  in  review  through  the  portico  on  the  north  side  of  the  White 
House.  The  President  stood  at  the  open  window  above  the  dooi; 
responding  with  a  smile  and  a  bow  to  the  lusty  cheers  of  the  little 
folks  as  they  passed.  Hon.  Mr.  Odell,  always  wide  awake  when  Son- 
day-school  children  are  around,  with  one  or  two  other  gentlcmeo, 
stood  by  his  side  as  I  joined  the  group.  It  was  a  beautiful  sight ;  the 
rosy-checked  boys  and  girls,  in  their  **  Sunday's  best/'  with  bannera 
and  flowers,  all  intent  upon  seeing  the  President,  and,  as  they  caught 
sight  of  his  tall  figure,  cheering  as  if  their  very  lives  depended  upon 
it !  After  enjoying  the  scene  for  some  time,  making  pleasant  rcmarla 
about  a  face  that  now  and  then  struck  him,  Mr.  Lincoln  said :  "  I  heard 
a  story  last  night  about  Daniel  Webster  when  a  lad,  which  was  new 
to  me,  and  it  has  been  running  in  my  head  all  the  morning.  When 
quite  young,  at  school,  Daniel  was  one  day  guilty  of  a  gross  violation 
of  the  rules.  He  was  detected  in  the  act,  and  called  up  by  the  teacher 
for  punishment.  This  was  to  be  the  old-fashioned  *  feruling '  of  the 
hand.  His  hands  happened  to  be  very  dirty.  Knowing  this,  on  his 
way  to  the  teacher's  desk  he  spit  upon  the  palm  of  his  ri^A/  hand, 
wiping  it  off  upon  the  side  of  his  pantaloons.  *  Give  me  your  hand, 
sir,'  said  the  teacher,  very  sternly.  Out  went  the  right  hand,  partly 
cleansed.  The  teacher  looked  at  it  a  moment,  and  said,  •  Daniel,  if 
you  will  find  another  hand  in  this  school-room  as  filthy  as  that,  I  will 
let  you  off  this  time  !*  Instantly  from  behind  his  back  came  the  If  ft 
hand.  *  Here  it  is,  sir,'  was  the  ready  reply.  *  That  will  do,'  said  the 
teacher,  *  for  this  time ;  you  can  take  your  seat,  sir  I' " 

A  new  levy  of  troops  required,  on  a  certain  occasion,  the  appoint- 
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inent  of  a  large  additioDal  number  of  brigadier  and  major  generals. 
Among  the  immense  number  of  applications,  Mr.  Lincoln  came  upon 
one  wherein  the  claims  of  a  certain  worthy  (not  in  the  service  at  all) 
"for  a  generalship"  were  glowingly  set  forth.  But  the  applicant 
didn't  specify  whether  he  wanted  to  be  brigadier  or  major  general 
The  President  observed  this  difficulty,  and  solved  it  by  a  lucid  in- 
dorsement The  clerk,  on  receiving  the  paper  again,  found  written 
across  its  back,  **Major-General,  I  reckon.     A.  Lincoln." 

It  is  said  that,  on  the  occasion  of  a  serenade,  the  President  was 
called  for  by  the  crowd  assembled.  He  appeared  at  a  window  with 
his  wife  (who  is  somewhat  below  the  medium  height),  and  made  the 
following  "  brief  remarks :"  "  Here  I  am,  and  here  is  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
That's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it" 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  Congress  last  winter,  my  friend,  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Shannon,  from  California,  made  the  customary  call  at  the  White 
House.  In  the  conversation  that  ensued,  Mr.  Shannon  said :  "  Mr. 
President,  I  met  an  old  friend  of  yours  in  California  last  summer,  a 
Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  a  good  deal  to  say  of  your  Springfield  life." 
"  Ah !"  returned  Mr.  Lincoln,  *'  I  am  glad  to  hear  of  him.  Campbell 
used  to  be  a  dry  fellow  in  those  days,"  he  continued.  "  For  a  time  he 
was  Secretary  of  State.  One  day  during  the  legislative  vacation,  a 
meek,  cadaverous-looking  man,  with  a  white  neckcloth,  introduced 
himself  to  him  at  his  office,  and,  stating  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  Mr.  C.  had  the  letting  of  the  hall  of  representatives,  he  wished  to 
secure  it,  if  possible,  for  a  course  of  lectures  he  desired  to  deliver  in 
Springfield.  '  May  I  ask,'  said  the  Secretary,  *  what  is  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  your  lectures  V  *  Certainly,'  was  the  reply,  with  a  very  solemn 
expression  of  countenance.  'The  course  I  wish  to  deliver  is  on  the 
Second  Coming  of  our  Lord.'  *  It  is  of  no  use,'  said  C. ;  *  if  you  will 
take  my  advice,  you  will  not  waste  your  time  in  this  city.  It  is  my 
private  opinion  that,  if  the  Lord  has  been  in  Springfield  oncef  He  will 
neyer  come  the  second  time  I' " 

Some  gentlemen  were  once  finding  flault  with  the  President  because 
certain  Generals  were  not  given  commands.  '*The  fact  is,"  replied 
Mr.  Lincoln,  "I  have  got  more  pegs  than  I  have  holes  to  put  them  in." 

A  clergyman  from  Springfield,  Illinois,  being  in  Washington  eariy  in 
Mr.  Lincoln's  administration,  called  upon  him,  and  in  the  course  of 
conversation  asked  him  what  was  to  be  his  policy  on  th^  slavery  quea 
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tion.  **  Well "  said  the  President,  "  I  will  answer,  by  telling  toq  i 
story.  You  know  Father  B.,  the  old  Methodist  preacher !  and  y'>u 
know  Fox  River  and  its  freshets  f  Well,  once  in  the  presence  of 
Father  B.,  a  young  Methodist  was  worrying  about  Fox  River,  and  ex- 
pressing fears  that  he  should  be  prevented  from  fulfilling  some  of  hit 
appointments  by  a  freshet  in  the  river.  Father  B.  chocked  him  in  hia 
gravest  manner.  Said  he  :  *  Young  man,  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule 
in  my  life  not  to  cross  Fox  River  till  I  get  to  it  P  And,"  added  Mr. 
Lincoln,  "  I  am  not  going  to  worry  myself  over  the  slavery  question 
till  I  get  to  it." 

"  I  shall  ever  cherish  among  the  brightest  memories  of  my  life,** 
says  Rev.  Dr.  J.  P.  Thompson,  "  the  recollection  of  an  hour  in  hw 
working-room  last  September,  which  was  one  broad  sheet  of  sunshine. 
He  had  spent  the  morning  poring  over  the  returns  of  a  court-martial 
upon  capital  cases,  and  studying  to  decide  them  according  to  truth; 
and  upon  the  entrance  of  a  friend,  he  threw  himself  into  an  attitude 
of  relaxation,  and  sparkled  with  good-humor.  I  spoke  of  the  rapid 
rise  of  Union  feeling  since  the  promulgation  of  the  Chicago  platform, 
and  the  victory  at  Atlanta ;  and  the  question  was  started,  which  had 
contril>utcd  the  most  to  the  reviving  of  Union  sentiment — the  victon* 
or  the  j)latf()nn.  "  I  guess,"  said  the  President,  "  it  was  the  victory ; 
at  any  rate,  Td  rather  have  that  repeated." 

Being  informed  of  the  death  of  Jolin  Morgan,  he  said,  "  Well,  I 
woiiKhrt  crow  over  anybody's  death  ;  but  I  can  take  this  as  resignedly 
as  any  dispensation  of  Providence." 

My  attention  has  been  two  or  three  times  called  to  a  pamgrapli 
now  going  tlic  rounds  of  the  newspapers  concerning  a  siniriilar  appa- 
rition of  himself  in  a  lookinor-fflass,  which  l^fr.  Lincoln  is  stated  to 
have  seen  on  the  day  he  was  first  nominated  at  Chicac^o.  Tl)c  story 
as  told  is  made  to  appear  very  mysterious,  and  believing  that  the  taste 
for  the  supernatural  is  sufiiciently  ministered  unto  without  pcn'crtin^ 
the  facts,  I  will  toll  the  story  as  the  President  told  it  to  John  Ifay,  the 
assistant  private  secretary,  and  myself.  We  were  in  his  room  together 
about  dark,  the  eveninir  of  the  Baltimore  Convention.  The  oras  had 
just  been  lighted,  and  he  had  been  telling  us  how  he  had  that  after- 
noon received  the  news  of  the  nomination  of  Andrew  Johnson  fi>r 
Vice-President  before  he  heard  of  his  own. 

Tl  seemed  that  tlic  dispatch  announcing  his  renomination  had  been 
scut  to  his  oflice  from  the  War  Department  while  he  was  at  lunch. 
Directly  afterward,  without  going  back  to  the  official  chamber,  he  pru* 
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cecdcd  to  llie  War  Department  While  there,  the  telegram  camo 
announcing  the  nomihation  of  Johnson.  "  What,"  said  he  to  the  oper 
ator,  "do  thoy  nominate  a  Vice-President  before  they  do  a  President?" 
"Why,"  replied  the  astonished  official,  "liave  yon  not  heard  of  your 
own  nomination  ?  It  was  sent  to  the  White  Uouse  two  hours  ago  " 
"  It  is  all  right,"  replied  the  President ;  "  I  shall  probably  find  it  on 
my  return." 

Laughing  pleasantly  over  this  incident,  he  said,  soon  afterward :  "A 
very  singular  occurrence  took  place  the  day  I  was  nominated  at  Chi- 
cago, four  years  ago,  which  I  am  reminded  of  to-night.  In  the  after- 
noon of  the  day,  returning  home  from  down  town,  I  went  up-stairs  to 
Mrs.  Lincoln's  sitting-room.  Feeling  somewhat  tired,  I  lay  down 
upon  a  couch  in  the  room,  directly  opposite  a  bureau  upon  which  was 
a  looking-glass.  As  I  reclined,  my  eye  fell  upon  the  glass,  and  I  saw 
distinctly  two  images  of  myself,  exactly  alike,  except  that  one  was  a 
little  paler  than  the  other.  I  arose,  and  lay  down  again,  with  the 
same  result.  It  made  me  quite  uncomfortable  for  a  few  moments;  but 
some  friends  coming  in,  the  matter  passed  out  of  my  mind.  The  next 
day,  while  walking  in  the  street,  I  was  suddenly  reminded  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, and  the  disagreeable  sensation  produced  by  it  returned.  I 
had  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  before,  and  did  not  know  what  tc 
make  of  it.  I  determined  to  go  home  and  place  myself  in  the  same 
position,  and  if  the  same  effect  was  produced,  I  would  make  up  my 
mind  that  it  was  the  natural  result  of  some  principle  of  refraction  or 
optics  which  I  did  not  understand,  and  dismiss  it.  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment, with  the  same  result,  and  as  I  had  said  to  myself,  accounting  for 
it  on  some  principle  unknown  to  me,  it  ceased  to  trouble  me.  But," 
said  he,  "  some  time  ago  I  tried  to  produce  the  same  effect  here,  by 
arranging  a  glass  and  couch  in  the  same  position,  without  success." 
He  did  not  say,  as  is  asserted  in  the  story  as  printed,  that  either  he  or 
Mrs.  Lincoln  attached  any  omen  to  it  whatever.  Neither  did  he  say 
the  double  reflection  was  seen  while  he  was  walking  about  the  room. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  only  visible  in  a  certain  position,  and  at  a  cer- 
tain angle,  and  therefore,  he  thought,  could  be  accounted  for  upon  scion 
tific  principles. 

A  distinguished  public  officer  being  in  Washington,  in  an  interview 
with  the  President,  introduced  the  question  of  emancipation.  "  Well, 
you  see,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  we've  got  to  be  very  cautious  how  wo 
manage  the  negro  question.  If  we're  not,  we  shall  be  like  the  barber 
out  in  Illinois,  who  was  shaving  a  fellow  with  a  hatchet  face  and  lan- 
tern mws  like  mine.     The  barber  stuck  his  finger  in  his  customer's 
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mouth  to  make  his  cheek  stick  out,  but  while  shaving  away  he  col 
through  the  fellow's  cheek  and  cvtt  off  his  own  finger  I  K  we  are  not 
very  careful,  we  shall  do  as  the  barber  did  V* 

At  the  White  House  one  day  some  gentlemen  were  present  from 
the  West,  excited  and  troubled  about  the  commissions  or  ominiont 
of  the  Administration.  The  President  heard  them  patiently,  and  tbeo 
replied : — **  Gentlemen,  suppose  all  the  property  yoa  were  worth  wis 
in  gold,  and  you  had  put  it  in  the  hands  of  Blondin  to  cairy  acron 
the  Niagara  River  on  a  rope,  would  you  shake  the  cable,  or  keep  shoal- 
ing out  to  him — '  Blondin,  stand  up  a  little  straighter — ^Blondin,  stoop 
a  little  more — go  a  little  faster — ^lean  a  little  more  to  the  norUi — ^lesn 
a  little  more  to  the  south  f  No,  you  would  hold  your  breath  as  wdl 
as  your  tongue,  and  keep  your  hands  off  until  he  was  safe  over.  Thb 
Government  are  carrying  an  immense  weight.  Untold  treasures  an 
in  their  hands.  They  are  doing  the  very  best  they  can.  DonH  badgv 
them.     Keep  silence,  and  we'll  get  you  safe  across.'' 

Being  asked  at  another  time  by  an  '^  anxious"  visitor  as  to  what  he 
would  do  in  certain  contingencies — provided  the  rebellion  was  not 
subdued  after  three  or  four  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Gorem 

ment — "  Oh,"  said  the  President,  "there  is  no  alternative  but  to  keep 
^pegging'*  away  P"* 

After  the  issue  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  Governor 
Morgan,  of  New  York,  was  at  the  White  House  one  day,  when  the 
President  said : — "  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  slavery  is 
dead.  We  are  like  whalers  who  have  been  long  on  a  chase — we  have 
at  last  got  the  harpoon  into  the  monster,  but  we  must  now  look  how 
we  steer,  or,  with  one  *  flop '  of  his  tef7,  he  will  yet  send  us  all  into 
eternity  !*' 

During  a  public  "reception,"  a  farmer,  from  one  of  the  border 
counties  of  Virginia,  told  the  President  that  the  Union  soldiers,  in 
passing  his  farm,  had  helped  themselves  not  only  to  hay,  but  his 
horse,  and  he  hoped  the  President  would  urge  the  proper  oflBcer  to 
consider  his  claim  immediately. 

Mr.  Lincoln  said  that  this  reminded  him  of  an  old  acquaintance  of 
his,  "Jack  Chase,"  who  used  to  be  a  lumberman  on  the  Illinois,  a  steady, 
sober  man,  and  the  best  raftsman  on  the  river.     It  was  qiiit«  a  trick, 
twenty-five  years  ago,  to  take  the  logs  over  the  rapids;  but  he  wa^ 
ukilful  with   a   raf^,   and  always  kept    her  straight   in    the   channel 
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Finally  a  steamer  was  put  on,  and  Jack  was  made  captain  of  bcr. 
He  always  used  to  take  the  wheel,  going  through  the  rapids.  One 
day  when  the  boat  was  plunging  and  wallowing  along  the  boilingr  cur- 
rent, and  Jack's  utmost  vigilance  was  being  exercised  to  keep  her  in 
the  narrow  channel,  a  boy  pulled  his  coat-tail,  and  hailed  him  with — 
**  Say,  Mister  Captain !  I  wish  you  would  just  stop  your  boat  a  min- 
ute— Pve  lost  my  apple  overboard  !" 

The  President  was  once  speaking  about  an  attack  made  on  him  by 
the  Committee  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  for  a  certain  alleged  blun- 
der, or  something  worse,  in  the  Southwest — the  matter  involved  being 
one  which  had  fallen  directly  under  the  observation  of  the  officer  to 
whom  he  was  talking,  who  possessed  official  evidence  completely  up- 
setting all  the  conclusions  of  the  Committee. 

"Might  it  not  be  well  for  me,"  queried  the  officer,  "to  set  thif 
matter  right  in  a  letter  to  some  paper,  stating  the  facta  as  they  actuallj 
transpired  V* 

"  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  President,  "  at  least,  not  now.  If  I  were  to 
try  to  read,  much  less  answer,  all  the  attacks  made  on  me,  this  shop 
might  as  well  be  closed  for  any  other  business.  I  do  the  very  best  1 
know  how — the  very  best  I  can  ;  and  I  mean  to  keep  doing  so  uiit- 
the  end.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  all  right,  what  is  said  against  me 
won't  amount  to  any  thing.  If  the  end  brings  me  out  wrong,  ton 
angels  swearing  I  was  right  would  make  no  difference." 

A  gentleman  was  relating  to  the  President  how  a  friend  of  his  had  .; 
been  driven  away  from  New  Orleans  as  a  Unionist,  and  how,  oo  bia^    . 
expulsion,  when  he  asked  to  see  the  writ  by  which  ho  was  expeiteur^ 
the  deputation  which  called  on  him  told  him  tliat  the  Government  had 
made  up  thoir  nHnds  to  do  nothing  illegal,  and  so  they  had  issued  no 
illegal  writs,  and  simply  meant  to  make  him  go  of  his  own  free  will. 
"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  that  reminds  me  of  a  hotel-keeper  down 
at  St.  Louis,  who  boasted  that  he  never  had  a  death  in  his  hotel,  for 
whenever  a  guest  was  dying  in  his  house  he  carried  him  out  to  die  in 
the  gutter." 

One  evening  the  President  brought  a  couple  of  friends  into  the 
**  State  dining-room  "  to  see  my  picture.  Something  was  said,  in  the 
eon\'ersation  that  ensued,  that  "  reminded"  him  of  the  following  cireiini- 

stance:  "Judge  ,"  said  he,  "held  the  strongest  ideas  of  ngiJ 

go\emment  and  close  construction  that  I  ever  met  It  was  said  of 
bim.  on  one  occasion,  that  he  would  kanf;  a  man  for  blowing  his  nose 
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in  tlic  street,  bnt  he  would  qnash  the  indictment  if  it  failed  to  spcd^ 
which  hand  he  blew  it  with!" 

On  one  occasion,  in  the  Execatiye  chamber,  there  were  present  a 
nambcr  of  gentlemen,  among  them  Mr.  Seward. 

A  point  in  the  conversation  suggesting  the  thought,  Mr.  Lincoln 
said :  "  Seward,  you  never  heard,  did  you,  how  I  earned  my  first  dol- 
lar T  "No,"  said  Mr.  Seward.  "Well,"  replied  he,  "I  was  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  I  belonged,  you  know,  to  what  they  call 
down  South,  the  *  scrubs;'  people  who  do  not  own  slaves  arc  nobod^c 
there.  But  we  had  succeeded  in  raising,  chiefly  by  my  labor,  mSh 
cient  produce,  as  I  thought,  to  justify  me  in  taking  it  down  the  river 
to  sell. 

"  After  much  persuasion,  I  got  the  consent  of  mother  to  go,  and 
constructed  a  little  fiatboat,  large  enough  to  take  a  barrel  or  two  of 
things,  that  we  had  gathered,  with  myself  and  little  bundle,  down  to 
New  Orleans.  A  steamer  was  coraijig  down  the  river.  We  have,  yon 
know,  no  wharves  on  the  Western  streams;  and  the  custom  was,  if  pas- 
sengers were  at  any  of  the  landings,  for  them  to  go  out  in  a  boat,  tlio 
steamer  stopping  and  taking  them  on  board 

"  I  was  contemplating  my  new  flatboat,  and  wondering  whether  1 
could  make  it  stronircr  or  improve  it  in  any  particular,  when  two  mcD 
came  down  to  the  shore  in  carriages  with  tnmks,  and  looking  at  the 
different  boats  singled  out  mine,  and  asked,  *Who  owns  thisT  I 
answered,  somewhat  modestly,  *  1  do.'  *  Will  you,'  said  one  of  them, 
•  take  us  and  our  trunks  out  to  the  steamer  ?'  *  Certainly,'  paid  I.  I 
was  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  earning  something.  I  supposed 
that  each  of  them  would  give  me  two  or  three  bits.  The  tninks  were 
put  on  my  flatboat,  the  passengers  seated  themselvas  on  the  trunks, 
and  1  sculled  them  out  to  the  steamboat. 

**  They  got  on  board,  and  I  lifted  up  their  heavy  trunks,  and  pot 
them  on  deck.  The  steamer  was  about  to  put  on  steam  again,  when  1 
called  out  that  they  had  forgotten  to  pay  me.  Each  of  them  took 
from  his  pocket  a  silver  half-dollar,  and  threw  it  on  the  floor  of  mj 
ho.jt.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  as  I  picked  up  the  money, 
(ientlemen,  you  may  think  it  was  a  very  little  thing,  and  in  these  day* 
it  seems  to  me  a  trifle ;  but  it  was  a  most  important  incident  in  mj 
life.  I  could  scarcely  credit  that  I,  a  poor  boy,  had  earned  a  doilar  in 
less  than  a  day — that  by  honest  work  I  had  earned  a  dollar.  Tlje 
world  seemed  wider  and  fairer  before  me.  I  was  a  more  hopeful  and 
cunfident  beintj  from  that  time." 
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In  August,  1864,  the  President  called  for  five  hnndrcd  thousand 
more  men.  The  coiintxy  was  much  depressed.  The  rebels  had,  in 
comparatively  small  force,  only  a  short  time  before,  been  to  the  very 
gates  of  Washington,  and  returned  almost  unharmed. 

The  Presidential  election  was  impending.  Many  thought  another 
call  for  men  at  such  a  time  would  injure,  if  not  destroy,  Mr.  Lincoln's 
chances  for  re-election.  A  friend  said  as  much  to  him  one  day,  after 
the  President  had  told  him  of  his  purpose  to  make  such  a  call.  **  As  to 
my  re-election,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "  it  matters  not.  We  must  kav6 
the  men.  If  I  go  down,  I  intend  to  go,  like  the  Cumberland^  with  my 
colors  flying  P 

A  gentleman  was  one  day  finding  fault  with  the  constant  agitatioa 
in  Congress  of  the  slavery  question.  He  remarked  that,  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Emancipation  policy,  he  had  hoped  for  something  new. 

**  There  was  a  man  down  in  Maine,"  said  the  President,  in  reply, 
•*  who  kept  a  grocery-store,  and  a  lot  of  fellows  used  to  loaf  around 
that  for  their  toddy.  He  only  gave  'em  New  England  rum,  and  they 
drank  pretty  considerable  of  it  But  after  a  while  they  began  to  get 
tired  of  that,  and  kept  asking  for  something  new — something  new — all 
the  time.  Well,  one  night,  when  the  whole  crowd  were  around,  the 
grocer  brought  out  his  glasses,  and  says  he,  *  Fve  got  something  New 
for  you  to  drink,  boys,  now.'  *  lienor  bright  V  said  they.  *  Uonor 
bright,'  says  he,  and  with  that  he  sets  out  a  jug.  'Thar,'  says  he, 
'  that's  something  new ;  it's  New  England  rum  1'  says  he.  Now,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Lincoln,  *'  I  guess  we're  a  good  deal  like  that  crowd,  and 
Congress  is  a  good  deal  like  that  store-keeper !" 

About  a  week  after  the  Chicago  Convention,  a  gentleman  from 
New  York  called  upon  the  President,  in  company  with  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Dana.  In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  gentle- 
man said :  '*  What  do  you  think,  Mr.  President,  is  the  reason  General 
McClellan  does  not  reply  lo  the  letter  from  the  Chicago  Convention  f 

**0h  1"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  with  a  characteristic  twinkle  of  the  eye, 
^he  is  intrenching  r 

On  the  occasion  when  the  telegram  from  Cumberland  Gap  reached 
Mr.  Lincoln  that  *^  firing  was  heard  in  the  direction  of  Knoxvillc,"  he 
remarked  that  he  was  **  glad  of  it"  Some  person  present,  who  had 
the  perils  of  Burnside's  position  uppermost  in  his  mind,  could  not  see 
why  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  glad  of  it,  and  so  expressed  himself. 
•*  Why,  you  see,"  responded  the  President,  **it  reminds  me  of  Mistress 
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Sallie  Ward,  a  neighbor  of  ininC|  who  bad  a  very  \BTge  family.  Oeca 
sionally  one  of  her  numerous  progeny  would  be  heard  crying  in  some 
3ut-of-tbe-way  place,  upon  which  Mrs.  Ward  would  exclaim,  'Thcre\ 
one  of  my  children  that  isn't  dead  yet  T  " 

*'0n  Mr.  Lincoln's  reception-day,  after  the  nomination,''  wrote 
Tljeodore  Tilton,  in  a  letter  to  the  Independent^  "his  fece  wore  as 
expression  of  satisfaction  rather  than  elation.  His  reception  of  Mr. 
Ghirrison  was  an  equal  honor  to  host  and  guest  In  alluding  to  oni 
foilurc  to  find  the  old  jail,  he  said,  *  Well;  Mr.  Grarrison,  when  you  first 
went  to  Baltimore,  you  couldn't  get  out ;  but  the  second  time,  yoo 
couldn't  get  tn.'  When  one  of  us  mentioi^cd  the  great  enthusiasm  at 
the  convention  after  Senator  Morgan's  proposition  to  amend  the  Con- 
stitution, abolishing  slavery,  Mr.  Lincoln  instantly  said,  '  It  was  I  who 
suggested  to  Mr.  Morgan  that  he  should  put  that  idea  into  his  opening 
speech.'  This  was  the  very  best  word  he  has  said  since  the  procla- 
mation of  freedom." 

In  the  spring  of  1862,  the  President  spent  several  days  at  Fortress 
Monroe,  awaiting  military  operations  upon  the  Peninsula.  As  a  por- 
tion of  the  Cabinet  were  with  him,  that  was  temporarily  the  seat  of 
government,  and  he  bore  with  him  constantly  the  burden  of  public 
affairs.  His  favorite  diversion  was  reading  Shakspearc,  whom  he 
rendered  with  fine  discrimination  of  emphasis  and  feeling.  One  day 
(it  chanced  to  be  the  day  before  the  taking  of  Norfolk),  as  he  sat  read- 
ing alone,  be  called  to  hia  aide  *  in  the  adjoining  room — **  You  have 
been  writing  long  enough,  Colonel,  come  in  here;  I  want  to  read  yoa 
a  passage  in  Hamlet."  He  read  the  discussion  on  ambition  between 
Hamlet  and  his  courtiers,  and  the  soliloquy,  in  which  conscience  de- 
bates of  a  future  state.  This  was' followed  by  passages  from  Macbeth. 
Then  opening  to  King  John,  he  read  from  the  third  act  the  pass&ore  in 
which  Constance  bewails  her  imprisoned,  lost  boy. 

Then  closing  the  book,  and  recalling  the  words — 

"  And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heaven : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  ace  my  boy  again  *' — 

Mr.  Lincoln  said :  "  Colonel,  did  you  ever  dream  of  a  lost  friend,  and 
feel  that  you  were  holding  sweet  communion  with  that  friend,  and  yet 
have  a  sad  consciousness  that  it  was  not  a  reality  ? — ^jnst  so  I  dream  of 
my  boy  Willie."  Overcome  with  emotion,  he  dropped  his  head  on 
tlie  table,  and  sobbed  aloud. 

•  Colonel  Le  Grand  B.  Gimnon,  of  General  WoofB  aUiff. 
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A  few  days  before  the  President's  death,  Secretary  Stanton  tendered 
liis  resignation  of  t!ic  War  Department  He  accompanied  the  act  with 
a  most  heart-felt  tribute  to  Mr.  Lincoln's  constant  friendship  and  faith- 
ful devotion  to  the  country,  saying,  also,  that  he,  as  Secretary,  had 
accepted  the  position  to  hold  it  only  until  the  war  should  end,  and  that 
now  he  felt  his  work  was  done,  and  his  duty  was  to  resign. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  greatly  moved  by  the  Secretary's  words,  and  tear- 
ing in  pieces  the  paper  containing  the  resignation,  and  throwing  his 
arras  about  the  Secretary,  he  said  :  "  Stanton,  you  have  been  a  good 
friend  and  a  faithful  public  servant,  and  it  is  not  for  you  to  say  when 
you  will  no  longer  be  needed  here.*'  Several  friends  of  both  parties 
were  present  on  the  occasion,  and  there  was  not  a  dry  eye  that  wit- 
nessed the  scene. 

One  of  the  last,  if  not  the  very  last  story  told  by  President  Lin- 
coln, was  to  one  of  his  Cabinet  who  came  to  see  him,  to  ask  if  it  would 
be  proper  to  permit  Jake  Thompson  to  slip  through  Maine  in  disguiso 
and  embark  for  Portland.  The  President,  as  usual,  was  disposed  to 
be  merciful,  and  to  permit  the  arch-robel  to  pass  nnmolested,  but  the 
Secretary  urged  that  he  should  be  arrested  as  a  traitor.  '*  By  permit- 
ting him  to  escape  the  penalties  of  treason,**  persistently  remarked  the 
Secretary,  "  you  sanction  it.*'  "  Well,*'  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  *'  lot  me 
tell  you  a  story.  There  was  an  Irish  soldier  here  last  summer,  who 
wanted  something  to  drink  stronger  than  water,  and  stopped  at  a  drug- 
shop,  where  he  espied  a  soda-fountain.  *  Mr.  Doctor,'  said  he,  *  give 
me,  plase,  a  glass  of  soda-wather,  an'  if  yes  can  put  in  a  few  drops  of 
whiskey  unbeknown  to  any  one,  1*11  be  obleeged.'  Now,"  continued 
Mr.  Lincoln,  *'  if  Jake  Thompson  is  permitted  to  go  through  Maio^ 
unbeknown  to  any  one,  what's  the  harm  ?    So  don*t  have  him  arrested." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  an  extra  session  of  Congress  was  called 
in  July  following  Mr.  Lincoln's  inauguration.  In  the  message  then 
sent  in,  speaking  of  secession,  and  the  measures  taken  by  the  South- 
em  leaders  to  bring  it  about,  there  occurs  the  following  remark : — 
''With  rebellion  thus  sugar-coated^  they  have  been  drugging  the  publie 
mind  of  their  section  for  more  than  thirty  years,  until  at  length  they 
have  bronght  many  good  men  to  a  willingness  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Government,"  <fec.  Mr.  Defrees,  the  Government  printer,  told 
me  that,  when  the  message  was  being  printed,  he  was  a  good  deal 
disturbed  by  the  use  of  the  term  "  sugar-coated,"  and  finally  went  to 
the  President  about  it  Their  relations  to  each  other  being  of  tho 
most  intimate  charactor,  he  told  Mr.  LincolD  fitmkly,  that  ho  ought  to 
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remember  that  a  message  to  Congress  was  a  different  aflair  firora  a 
speech  at  a  mass-n>ecting  in  Illinois — that  the  mesaagea  became  a  pail 
of  history,  and  should  be  written  accordingly. 

**  What  is  the  matter  now  ?"  inquired  the  President. 

^  Why,"  said  Mr.  Defrees,  ^*  you  have  used  an  andignified  expres* 
lion  in  the  message ;"  and  then,  reading  the  paragraph  aloud,  h« 
added,  "  I  would  alter  the  structure  of  that^  if  I  were  you." 

*'  Dcfrccs,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  *^  that  word  expresses  precisely  raj 
idea,  and  I  am  not  going  to  change  it.  The  time  will  never  come  io 
this  country  when  the  people  won't  know  exactly  what  supar-coated 
means !'' 

On  a  subsequent  occasion,  Mr.  Defrces  told  me,  a  certain  sentence 
of  another  message  was  very  awkwardly  constructed.  Calling  the 
President's  attention  to  it  in  the  proof-copy,  the  latter  acknowledged 
the  force  of  the  objection  raised,  and  said,  ^*  Go  home,  Defrees,  and 
see  if  you  can  better  it'*  The  next  day  Mr.  Defrees  took  in  to  him 
his  amendment  Mr.  Lincoln  met  him  by  saying :  ^*  Seward  found  the 
same  fault  that  you  did,  and  he  has  been  rewriting  the  paragraph 
also."  Then  reading  Mr.  Defrees's  version,  he  said :  "  I  believe  yoa 
have  beat  Seward ;  but,  '  I  jings* "  (a  common  expression  with  him), 
"  I  think  I  can  beat  you  both."  Then  taking  up  his  pen,  he  wrote  the 
sentence  as  it  was  finally  printed. 

A  Congressman  elect,  from  New  York  State,  was  once  pressing  .1 
matter  of  considerable  importance  upon  Mr.  Lincoln,  urging  his  official 
action.  "  You  must  see  Raymond  about  this,"  said  the  President  (re- 
ferring to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times);  "  he  is  my  Lieutenant' 
General  in  politics.  Whatever  he  says  is  right  in  the  premises,  shall 
be  done." 

Tlie  evening  before  I  left  Washington,  an  incident  occurred,  illus- 
trating very  perfectly  the  character  of  the  man.  For  two  days  my 
large  painting  had  been  on  exhibition,  upon  its  completion,  in  the 
East  Iloom,  which  had  been  thronged  with  visitors.  Late  in  the  after- 
noon of  the  second  day,  the  "black-horse  cavalry"  escort  drew  up  as 
usual  in  front  of  the  portico,  preparatory  to  the  President's  leaving  for 
the  "  Soldiers'  Home,"  where  he  spent  the  midsummer  nighta.  While 
the  (Carriage  was  w^aiting,  I  looked  around  for  him,  wishing  to  say  a 
farewell  word,  knowing  that  I  should  have  no  other  opportunity. 
Presently  I  saw  him  standing  half-way  between  the  portico  and  the 
gateway  leading  to  the  War  Department,  leaning  against  the  iron 
fence — one  arm  thrown  over  the  railing,  and  one  foot  on  the  stone 
coping  which  supports  it,  evidently  having  been  intercepted,  on  his 
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way  in,  from  the  War  Department,  by  a  plain-looking  man,  wlio  was 
giving  him,  very  diffidently,  an  account  of  a  difficulty  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  have  rectified.  While  waiting,  I  walked  out  leisurely 
to  the  President's  side.  He  said  very  little  to  the  man,  but  was  intently 
studying  the  expression  of  his  face  while  he  was  narrating  his  tn)uble. 
When  he  had  finished,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  to  him,  '^Uave  you  a  blank 
card?"  The  man  searched  his  pockets,  but  finding  none,  a  gentleman 
standing  near,  who  had  overheard  the  question,  came  forward,  and 
said,  "  Here  is  one,  Mr.  President."  Several  persons  had,  in  the  mean 
time,  gathered  around.  Taking  the  card  and  a  pencil,  Mr.  Lincoln  sat 
down  upon  the  stone  coping,  which  is  not  more  than  five  or  six  inches 
above  the  pavement,  presenting  almost  the  appearance  of  sitting  upon 
the  pavement  itself,  and  wrote  an  order  upon  the  card  to  the  proper 
official  to  "  examine  this  man's  case."  While  writing  this,  I  observed 
several  persons  passing  down  the  promenade,  smiling  at  each  other,  at 
vihiit  I  presume  they  thought  the  undignified  appearance  of  the  Head 
c  f  the  Nation,  who,  however  seemed  utterly  unconscious,  either  of  any 
impropriety  in  the  action,  or  of  attracting  any  attention.  To  me  it 
was  not  only  a  touching  picture  of  the  native  goodness  of  the  man, 
but  of  innate  nobility  of  character,  exemplified  not  so  much  by  a  dis- 
regard of  conventionalities,  as  in  unconsciousness  that  there  could  be 
any  breach  of  etiquette,  or  dignity,  in  the  manner  of  an  honest  at- 
tempt to  serve,  or  secure  justice  to  a  citizen  of  the  Republic,  however 
humble  he  may  be. 

THE  EMANCIPATION  PROCLAMATION. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Friday,  February  5,  1864,  I  rang  the  bell  of 
Mr.  Lovcjoy's  boarding-house,  on  Fifteenth  street,  Washington.  He 
■was  then  very  ill,  though  his  friends  did  not  apprehend  that  he  was  so 
near  the  close  of  his  noble  and  faithful  career.  It  is  a  sad  satisfacti^ 
to  me  now  to  remember  that  one  of  the  last  acts  of  this  good  man's 
life  was  the  writing,  while  sitting  np  in  his  bed,  of  the  note  introdn- 
cing  me  to  Mr.  Lincoln.  My  first  interview  with  the  President  took 
place  the  next  day,  at  the  customary  Saturday  afternoon  public  recep- 
tion. Never  shall  I  forget  the  thrill  which  went  through  my  whole 
being  as  I  first  caught  sight  of  that  tall,  gaunt  form  through  a  distant 
door,  bowed  down,  it  seemed  to  me,  even  then,  with  the  weight  of  the 
nation  he  carried  upon  his  heart,  as  a  mother  carries  her  suffering 
child,  and  thought  of  the  place  he  held  in  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  prayers  ascending  constantly,  day  after  day,  in  his  beha.f ! 
'Xlie  crowd  was  passing  through  the  rooms,  and  presently  it  w#«  my 
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turn  and  name  to  be  announced.     Greeting  me  irerv  plea&antly,  kfl 
soon  afterward  made  an  appointment  to  see  me  in  bis  official  cham- 
ber, directly  after  tbe  close  of  the  *'  reception."     The  bour  named 
found  mc  at  the  well-remembered  door  of  the  apartment — that  dooi 
watched  daily,  with  so  many  conflicting  emotions  of  hope  and  fear,  bj 
tLe  miscellaneous  throng  gathered  there.     The  President  was  alooe, 
and  already  deep  in  official  business,  which  was  always  pressing.    He 
received  me  with  the  frank  kindness  and  simplicity  so  characterisde 
of  his  nature ;  and,  after  reading  Mr.  Lovcjoy's  note,  said :  *'  Well, 
Mr.  Carpenter,  we  will  turn  you  in  loose  here,  and  try  to  give  yon  a 
good  chance  to  work  out  your  idea."     Then  giving  me  a  place  ck»e 
beside  his  own  arm-chair,  he  entered  upon  the  account  whieb  I  shall 
now  attempt  to  write  out,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  bis  own  words,  of 
tbe  circumstances  attending  the  adoption  of  the  Emancipation  policy. 
First,  however,  let  me  glance  very  briefly  at  tbe  condition  of  the  coun- 
try at  this  juncture. 

The  summer  of  18G2  was  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war.  Afler 
the  most  stupendous  preparations  known  in  modern  warfare,  McClcl- 
lan,  with  an  army  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousaml  men,  had  re- 
treated from  the  Peninsula,  after  the  **  seven  days' "  severe  fighting 
before  Richmond,  and  great  depression  followed  the  disappointment 
of  the  brilliant  hopes  of  the  beginning  of  the  campaign.  The  **0d 
to  Richmond"  had  been  succeeded  by  "Baqk  to  Washington;"  and 
the  Rebellion,  flushed  with  success,  was  more  defiant  than  ever! 

Thus  far,  the  war  had  been  prosecuted  by  the  Adniinistration  with- 
out touching  slavery  in  any  manner.  The  reasons  for  this  are  admi- 
rably set  forth  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  letter  to  Colonel  Ilodgcs. 

Going  over  substantially  the  same  ground  on  an  occasion  I  well 
remember,  Mr.  Lincoln  said  : — "  The  paramount  idea  of  the  Consti- 
tution is  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  It  may  not  be  specified  in 
80  many  words,  but  of  this  there  can  be  no  question  ;  for  without  the 
Union  the  Constitution  would  be  worthless.  The  Union  made  the 
Constitution,  not  the  Constitution  the  Union  !  It  seems  clear  that, 
if  the  emergency  should  arise  that  slavery,  or  any  other  institution, 
stood  in  the  way  of  the"  maintenance  of  the  Union,  and  the  altcma- 
tive  was  presented  to  the  Executive,  of  the  destruction  of  one  or  the 
other,  he  could  not  hesitate  between  the  two.  I  can  now,"  he 
con(inu?d,  "most  solemnly  assert  that  I  did  all  in  my  judgment  that 
could  l>e  done  to  restore  the  Union  without  intert'ering  with  the  insti- 
tution of  slavery.     We  failed,  and  the  blow  at  slavery  was  struck  I** 

I  now  take  up  the  history  of  the  Proclamation  itself,  as  Mr.  Lia* 
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coin  gave  it  to  mc,  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  interview,  and  written 
down  by  niysclt'  soon  afterward  : — 

"It  had  got  to  be/'  said  he,  "midsummer,  1862.  Things  had 
gone  on  from  bad  to  worse,  until  I  felt  that  wo  had  reached  the  end 
of  our  rope  on  the  plan  of  operations  we  had  been  pursuing ;  that  we 
had  about  played  our  last  card,  and  must  change  our  tactics  or  lose 
the  game  !  I  now  determined  upon  the  adoption  of  the  Emancipation 
policy ;  and,  without  consultation  with,  or  the  knowledge  of  the 
Cabinet,  I  prepared  the  original  draft  of  the  Proclamation  ;  and,  after 
much  anxious  thought,  called  a  Cabinet  meeting  upon  the  subject. 
This  was  the  last  of  July,  or  the  first  part  of  the  month  of  August, 
1862."  (The  exact  date  he  did  not  remember.)  **  This  Cabinet  meet> 
ing  took  place,  I  think,  upon  a  Saturday.  All  were  present,  except- 
ing Mr,  Blair,  the  Postmaster-General,  who  was  absent  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  discussion,  but  came  in  subsequently.  I  said  to  the  Cabinet 
that  I  had  resolved  upon  this  step,  and  had  not  called  them  together 
to  ask  their  advice,  but  to  lay  the  subject-matter  of  a  proclamation 
before  them ;  suggestions  as  to  which  would  bo  in  order,  after  they 
had  heard  it  read.  Mr.  Lovejoy,"  said  he,  "  was  in  error  when  he 
informed  you  that  it  excited  no  comment,  excepting  on  the  part  of 
55ocretary  Seward.  Various  suggestions  were  oftered.  Secretary 
Chase  wished  the  langunge  stronger  in  reference  to  the  arming  of  the 
blacks.  Mr.  Blair,  afler  he  came  in,  deprecated  the  policy,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  cost  the  Administration  the  fall  elections. 
Nothing,  however,  was  oficred  that  I  had  not  already  fully  anticipated 
and  settled  in  my  own  mind,  until  Secretary  Seward  spoke.  Said  he : — 
•  Mr.  President,  I  approve  of  the  Proclamation,  but  I  question  the  expedi- 
ency of  its  issue  at  this  juncture.  The  depression  of  the  public  mind, 
consequent  upon  our  repeated  reverses,  is  so  great,  that  I  fear  the 
effect  of  so  important  a  step.  It  may  be  viewed  as  the  last  measure 
of  an  exhausted  Government — a  cry  for  help;  the  Government 
stretching  forth  its  hands  to  Ethiopia,  instead  of  Ethiopia  stretching 
forth  her  hands  to  the  Government.'  Ilis  idea,"  said  the  President, 
"  was,  that  it  would  be  considered  our  last  shriek  on  the  retreat" 
(This  was  his  precise  expression.)  "  *  Now,*  continued  Mr.  Seward, 
'  while  I  approve  the  measure,  I  suggest,  sir,  that  you  postpone  its 
issue  until  you  can  give  it  to  the  country  supported  by  military  «o<y 
cess,  instead  of  issuing  it,  as  would  be  the  case  now,  upon  the  greatest 
disasters  of  the  war !' "  Said  Mr.  Lincoln  : — "  The  wisdom  of  the  view 
of  the  Secretary  of  Slate  struck  mo  with  very  great  force.  It  waa  an 
aspect  of  the  case  that,  in  nil  my  thought  upon  the  subject,  I  had 
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entirely  overlooked.  The  resalt  was,  that  I  put  the  draft  of  the  Proc- 
lamation aside,  as  you  do  yoar  sketch  for  a  picture,  waiting  for  a  vic- 
tory. From  time  to  time  I  added  or  changed  a  line,  touching  it  up 
here  and  there,  wailing  the  progress  of  events.  Well,  the  next  news 
we  had  was  of  Pope's  disaster,  at  Bali  Run.  Things  looked  darker 
than  ever.  Finally,  came  the  week  of  the  hattle  of  Antictam.  I  de- 
termined to  wait  no  longer.  The  news  came,  I  think,  on  Wednesday, 
that  the  advantage  was  on  our  side.  I  was  then  staying  at  the  'Sol- 
diers' Home' "  (three  miles  out  of  Washington).  "  Jlere  I  finished 
writing  the  second  draft  of  the  preliminary  Proclamation  ;  came  up  od 
Saturday,  called  the  Cabinet  together  to  hear  it,  and  it  was  published 
the  following  Monday. 

**  It  was  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact,"  he  continued,  "  that  there 
were  just  one  hundred  days  between  the  dates  of  the  two  proclama- 
tions, issued  upon  the  2 2d  of  September  and  the  1st  of  January.  I 
had  not  made  the  calculation  at  the  time." 

At  the  final  meeting  on  Saturday,  another  interesting  incident  oc- 
curred in  connection  with  Secretary  Seward.  The  President  had  writ- 
ten the  important  part  of  the  Proclamation  m  these  words  : — 

"  That  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-three,  all  persons  held  as  slaves 
within  any  State  or  designated  part  of  a  State,  the  people  whereof 
shall  then  be  in  rebellion  against  the  United  States,  shall  be  then, 
thenceforward,  and  forever,  free;  and  the  Executive  Government  of 
the  United  States,  including  the  military  and  naval  authority  thereofl 
will  recognize  the  freedom  of  such  persons,  and  will  do  no  act  oracto 
to  repress  such  persons,  or  any  of  them,  in  any  efforts  they  n)ay  make 
for  their  actual  freedom." — "When  I  finished  reading  this  paragraph," 
resumed  Mr.  Lincoln,  "Mr.  Seward  stopped  me,  and  said  :  *I  think, 
Mr.  President,  that  you  should  insert  after  the  word  "  recognize,^*  in 
that  sentence,  the  words  "  ayid  maintainJ*^  *  I  replied  that  I  had  already 
fully  considered  the  import  of  that  expression  in  this  connection,  but 
I  had  not  introduced  it,  because  it  was  not  my  way  to  promise  what 
I  was  not  entirely  sure  that  I  could  perform,  and  I  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  I  thought  we  were  exactly  able  to  *  maintain'  this.*' 

"But,"  said  ho,  "  Mr.  Seward  insisted  that  we  ought  to  take  this 
ground ;  and  the  words  finally  went  in." 

Mr.  Lincoln  then  proceeded  to  show  me  the  various  positions  oc- 
cupied by  himself  and  the  different  members  of  the  cabinet  on  the 
occasion  of  the  first  nieeting.     "  As  nearly  as  I  remember,''  said  he, 
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•*  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurj  aod  the  Secretary  of  War  were  here, 
at  my  right  hand — the  others  were  grouped  at  the  left." 

From  the  first,  the  President  seemed  much  interested  in  my  work, 
but  as  it  progressed,  his  interest  increased.  lie  was  in  the  habit  of 
bringing  many  friends  in  to  see  what  advance  I  was  making  from  day 
to  day,  and  I  have  known  him  to  come  by  himself  as  many  as  three  or 
four  times  in  a  single  day.  It  seemed  a  pleasant  diversion  to  him 
to  watch  the  gradual  progress  of  the  work,  and  his  suggestions,  though 
sometimes  quaint  and  homely,  were  almost  invariably  excellent  Sel- 
dom was  he  heard  to  allude  to  any  thing  that  might  be  construed  into 
a  personality  in  connection  with  any  member  of  his  Cabinet.  On 
one  occasion,  however,  I  remember,  with  a  sly  twinkle  of  the  eye,  he 
turned  to  a  senatorial  friend  whom  he  had  brought  in  to  sec  the  pic- 
ture, and  said  :  "  Mrs.  Lincoln  calls  Mr.  Carpenter's  group  "  llic 
Happy  Family y 

At  the  end  of  about  six  months*  incessant  labor,  the  picture  drew 
near  completion.  The  curiosity  of  the  public  to  see  it  was  so  great 
that,  by  special  permission  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  it  was  placed  in 
the  "  East  Room,"  and,  for  two  days,  thrown  open  for  free  exhibition. 
At  the  close  of  the  second  day,  just  previous  to  the  canvas  being  taken 
down  and  rolled  up^  the  President  came  in  to  take,  as  he  said,  a  **  fare- 
well look  at  the  picture."  lie  sat  in  front  of  it  for  some  time,  and  I 
asked  him  if  he  had  aught  of  criticism  to  make.  He  said  he  could 
suggest  nothing  whatever  as  to  the  portraiture — "  the  likenesses  seemed 
to  him  absolutely  perfect.**  I  then  called  his  attention  to  the  accesso- 
ries of  the  picture,  stating  that  these  had  been  selected  from  the  ob- 
jects in  the  Cabinet  chamber  with  reference  solely  to  their  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  **  Yes,"  said  he,  **  I  see  the  war-maps,  the  portfolios,  the 
s2ave-map,  and  all ;  but  the  book  in  the  corner,  leaning  against  tho 
chair-leg,  you  have  changed  the  title  of  that,  I  see."  "  Yes,"  I  replied, 
^'  at  the  last  moment  I  learned  that  you  frequently  consulted,  during 
the  period  you  were  preparing  the  Proclamation,  Solicitor  Whiting's 
work  on  the  *  War  Powers  of  the  President,'  so  I  simply  changed  the 
title  of  the  book,  leaving  the  old  sheepskin  binding  as  it  was.^ 
"Now,"  said  he,  *•  Whiting's  book  is  not  a  regular  hiM-book.  It  is  all 
very  well  that  it  should  be  there;  but  I  would  suggest  that  yon  change 
the  character  of  the  binding.  It  now  looks  like  an  old  volume  of 
United  States  Statutes."  I  thanked  him  for  this  criticism,  and  then 
said,  **Is  there  any  thing  else  that  yon  would  like  changed  ?"  *'  I  see 
nothing,"  said  he ;  *'  all  else  is  perfectly  satisfactory  to  me.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  as  good  a  piece  of  work  as  the  subject  will  admit  of." 
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And  then,  in  his  simple-hearted,  earnest  way,  he  said  to  mc,  ^'  And! 
am  right  glad  you  have  done  it  !'* 

In  February  last,  a  few  days  after  the  passage  of  the  "  Constitutional 
Amendment,"  I  was  in  Washington,  and  was  received  by  Mr.  Lincoln 
with  the  kindness  and  familiarity  which  had  characterized  our  previ- 
ous intercourse,  I  said  to  him  one  day  that  I  was  very  proud  to  have 
been  the  artist  to  have  first  conceived  of  the  design  of  painting  a  pie- 
ture  commemorative  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation  ;  that  subsequent 
occurrences  had  only  confirmed  my  own  first  judgment  of  that  act  as 
the  most  sublime  moral  event  in  our  history.  "  Yes,"  said — ^he  and 
never  do  I  remember  to  have  noticed  in  him  more  earnestness  of  ex- 
pression or  manner — "  as  affairs  have  turned,  it  is  the  central  act  of  my 
Administration,  and  the  great  event  of  the  nineteenth  century." 

I  remembor  to  have  asked  him,  on  one  occasion,  if  there  was  not 
some  opposition  manifcstod  on  the  part  of  several  members  of  tbo 
Cabinet  to  the  Emancipation  policy.  Ho  said,  in  reply:  "Nothing 
more  than  I  have  stated  to  you.  Mr.  Blair  thought  we  should  lose  the 
fall  elections,  and  opposed  it  on  that  ground  only."  Said  I,  **  I  have 
understood  that  Secretary  Smith  was  not  in  favor  of  your  action.  Mr. 
Blair  told  me  that,  when  the  meeting  closed,  he  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  went  away  together,  and  tliat  the  latter  tr«d  him,  if  the 
President  carried  out  that  policy,  he  might  count  on  losing  Indiana^ 
sure!"  "lie  never  said  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  mc,"  returned  the 
President.  "  And  liow,"  sjiid  I,  "  does  Mr.  Blair  feci  about  it  now  ?'* 
"Oil,"  was  the  prompt  reply,  "he  proved  right  in  regard  to  the  fall 
elections,  but  he  is  satisfiiiJ  that  \vc  have  since  gained  more  than  wc 
lost."  "  I  luivc  been  told,"  said  I,  "  that  Judge  Bates  doubted  the 
constitutionality  of  the  Proclamation.  ""  He  never  expressed  such  an 
opinion' in  my  hearing,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln.  "No  member  of  the 
Cabinet  ever  dissented  from  the  policy,  in  any  conversation  with  mc" 

There  wjis  one  marked  element  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  character  admirabl? 
expressed  by  the  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  in  his  oration  at  Chicago  upon 
Uis  death :  "  When  his  judgment,  which  acted  slowly,  but  which  was 
almost  as  immovable  as  the  eternal  hills  when  settled,  was  grasping 
some  subject  of  importance,  the  arguments  against  his  own  desires 
Kccmcd  uppermost  in  his  mind,  and,  in  conversing  upon  it,  he  would 
present  those  arguments,  to  sec  if  they  could  be  rebutted." 

In  illustration  of  this,  I  need  only  hero  recall  tlie  iact  that  the  in- 
I'-rview   between    himself  and   the  Chicau^o  delcijation  of  clerirvmcn, 
appointed  to  urix"  upon   him  the  issue  of  a  Proclamation  of  Ernnnei 
parion,  took  phieo  September  13,  1802.  just  about  a  month  after  the 
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rresidcnt  had  declared  hU  estabiisbcd  purpose  to  take  this  step  at  the 
Cabinet  meeting  which  I  have  described.  He  said  to  this  comrait- 
tce :  '^  I  do  not  want  to  issac  a  document  that  the  whole  world  will 
see  must  necessarily  be  inoperative,  like  the  Pope's  bull  against  the 
comet!"  After  drawing  out  their  views  upon  the  subject,  he  con- 
cluded the  interview  with  these  memorable  words : — 

"Do  not  misunderstand  me,  because  I  have  mentioned  these  objcc 
tions.  They  indicate  the  diflBculties  which  have  tlius  far  prevented 
my  action  in  some  such  way  as  yon  desire.  I  have  not  decided  against  ' 
a  proclamation  of  liberty  to  the  slaves,  but  hold  the  matter  under  ad- 
visement. And  I  can  assure  you  that  the  subject  is  on  my  mind,  by 
day  and  night,  more  than  any  other.  Whatever  shall  appear  to  be 
God's  will,  I  will  do !  I  trust  that,  in  the  freedom  with  which  I  have 
canvassed  your  views,  I  have  not  in  any  respect  injured  your  feelings." 

In  further  illustration  of  this  peculiarity  of  his  mind,  I  will  say 
here,  to  silence  forever  the  cavils  of  those  who  have  asserted  that  he 
was  forced  by  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  nominate  Mr.  Chase 
as  Judge  Taney's  successor,  that,  notwithstanding  his  apparent  hesiti^ 
tion  upon  this  subject,  and  all  that  was  reported  at  the  time  in  the 
newspapers  as  to  the  chances  of  the  various  candidates,  it  is  a  fact  well 
known  to  several  of  his  most  intimate  friends  that  "  there  had  never 
been  a  time  during  his  Presidency,  that,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
Judge  Taney,  he  had  not  fully  intended  and  expected  to  nominate 
Salmon  P.  Chase  for  Chief  Justice."  These  were  his  very  words,  ut- 
tered in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Chase  told  me  that  at  the  Cabinet  meeting,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Antictain,  and  just  prior  to  the  issue  of  the  September 
Proclamation,  the  President  entered  upon  the  business  before  them,  by 
saying  that  "  the  time  for  the  annunciation  of  the  Emancipation  policy 
could  no  longer  be  delayed.  Public  sentiment,"  he  thought,  *'  would 
sustain  it,  many  of  his  warmest  friends  and  supporters  demanded  it — 
and  he  had  promised  his  God  that  he  would  do  itP'*  The  last  part  of 
this  was  uttered  in  a  low  tone,  and  appeared  to  be  heard  by  no  one 
but  Secretary  Chase,  who  was  sitting  near  him.  He  asked  the  Presi- 
dent if  he  correctly  understood  him.  Mr.  Lincoln  replied  :  "  I  made 
:»  solemn  vow  before  God  that,  if  General  Lee  were  driven  back  from 
Pennsylvania,  I  would  crown  the  result  by  the  declaration  of  freedom 
to  the  slaves !" 

In  concluding  this  article,  it  will  perhaps  be  expected  that  I  should 
take  some  notice  of  an  assertion,  made  originally  in  an  editorial  article 
in  Tlve  Independent^  upon  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Chase  from  the  polit- 
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i«al  tmmm  of  1864,  and  irfdcfy  ttiglieif  in  wUA  it  m  stilted  fhil 
.  the  oonda&ig  pangn^h  ol  the  Piodaauitteii  wia  fiom  the  pen  ef 
Secretary  Oiase.  One  of  lb;  lioeofai^a  intiiiuito  friends  (this  inddeut 
was  related  to  me  by  the  geafletilaa  Uhiseif ),  who  iUt  thai  thore  wai 
an  impropriety  in  this  paUloation^  at  that  thoaei  for  whieh  Mr.  C9iaie 
.  was  in  some  degree  reqponslbfaj'w^ilftdlsei  .die  President  about  it 
^  Oh,**  said  Mr.  Lineoliii  with  Ids  eharaetmistie  simplidtjand  freedoip 
from  all  suspicion,  **  Mr.  CShiM  hafl"  notUog  to  do  with  it;  I  think  / 
inentioned  the  drcnmstanoe  to  Mr*  .fSton  myself.*' 

The  &cts  in  the  case  are  th^ :  wUIe  the  measniie  waa  pesdii^ 
Mr.  Chase  snbmitted  to  the  President  a  drdi  of  a  proclamation,  em- 
bodying his  views  npon  the  subject^  which  doaed  with  the  iqppnq^rials 
and  solemn  words  reftmd  tof  ^ !&n9%j^  thfii  ii^  sinoerdy  bdistea 
to  be  an  act  of  jnstiee  warraiitifta  by  the  Consti^tio^  IinTcftis  thf 
eonuderate  judgment  of  manUtodi  and  the  ghuSoos  Ikvor  of  Aloqi^ 
'  Oodr 

Mr.  Lincoln  adopted  this  sentosce  intaelii  ekoepting  tfaath»  inssii|ri 
ffter  the  word  *'  Coostitntioii'*  the  jworda  *^npon  militaiy  lieemsUy.* 
*  Thns  is  ended  ^hat  I  have  loi^  Alt  to  he  m  dnty  I  owed  to  tts 
^mld— the  record  of  drcnnistiltoes  atteiidti^  the  prepiraBba  ''tid 
iasoe  of  the  third  great  state  pqper  whiA  hasmadoad  the  pwjpesstf 
o«ir  Anglo-Saxon  civiliBition. 

First,  is  the  ''Magna  Oharta,'*  wrested  by  the  barons  of  England 
from  King  John ;  second,  the  ''  Declaration  of  Independence  ;"  and 
third,  worthy  to  be  placed  upon  the  tablets  of  history,  side  by  ade 
with  the  two  first,  is  "  Abraham  Lincoln's  Proclamation  of  Eman- 
cipation." 
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LETTERS    ON    SUNDRY    OCCASIONS. 


TO    MIU   UODOES,  OF   KENTUCKT. 

ExxciTTiTB  Mah8io:«,  WA8ni2TOTO!r,  April  4, 1S64 

A-  Q.  IloDGEs,  Esq.,  Frankfort,  Kentucky: 

Mt  Dear  Sir  : — You  ask  me  to  put  in  writing  the  substance  of  what  I 
verbally  said  the  other  day,  in  your  presence,  to  Governor  Bramlette  and 
Senatoi*  Dixon.     It  was  about  as  follows: — 

I  am  naturally  anti-slavery.  If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  nothing  is 
wrong.  I  cannot  remember  when  I  did  not  so  think  and  feel,  and  yet 
[  iiave  never  understood  that  the  Presidency  conferred  upon  rao  an  un- 
restricted right  to  act  officially  upon  this  judgment  and  feeling.  .  It  was 
in  the  oath  1  took  tliat  I  would  to  the  best  of  my  ability  preserve,  pro- 
tect, and  defend  tlie  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  I  could  not  take 
the  office  without  taking  the  oath.  Nor  was  it  my  view  that  I  might 
take  an  oath  to  get  power,  and  break  the  oath  in  using  the  power.  I 
understood,  too,  that  in  ordinary  civil  administration  this  oath  even  for- 
bade me  to  practically  indulge  my  primary  abstract  judgment  on  the 
moral  question  of  slavery.  I  had  publicly  declared  this  many  times,  and 
in  many  ways.  And  I  aver  that,  to  this  day,  I  have  done  no  official  act 
in  mere  deference  to  my  abstract  judgment  and  feeling  on  slavery.  -I 
did  understand,  however,  that  my  oath  to  preserve  the  Constitution  to 
the  best  of  my  ability,  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  preserving,  by  every 
indispensable  means,  that  government,  that  nation,  of  which  that  Con- 
stitution was  the  organic  law.  Was  it  possible  to  lose  the  nation  and 
yet  preserve  the  Constitution?  By  general  law,  life  and  limb  mu.st  bo 
protected ;  yet  often  a  limb  must  be  amputated  to  save  a  life ;  but  a  life 
is  never  wisely  given  to  save  a  limb.  I  felt  that  measures,  otherwise 
unconstitutional,  might  become  lawful,  by  becoming  indispensable  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Constitution,  through  tlie  preservation  of  the  nation. 
Right  or  wrong,  I  assumed  this  ground,  and  now  avow  it.  I  could  not 
feel  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability  I  had  even  tried  to  preserve  the  Con- 
stitution, if,  to  save  slavery,  or  any  minor  matter,  I  should  permit  the 
wreck  of  government,  country,  and  Constitution,  altogether.  When, 
early  in  the  war.  General  Fremont  attempted  railitiry  emancipation,  1 
forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  then  tliink  it  an  indispensable  necessity. 
When,  a  little  later,  General  Cameron,  then  Secretary  of  War.  suggested 
the  arming  of  the  blacks,  I  objected,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  it  an 
indispensable  necessity.  When,  still  later.  General  Ilunter  attempted 
military  emancipation,  I  again  forbade  it,  because  I  did  not  yet  think  the 
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ii'dispciisuble  necessity  liad  come.  When,  in  March,  and  May,  and  July, 
1862,  I  made  earnest  and  snccessive  appeals  to  the  Border  States  to 
tavur  compensated  emancipation,  I  believed  the  indispensable  neees^ 
sity  for  military  emancipation  and  arming  the  blacks  would  come,  anlMS 
averted  by  that  measure.  They  declined  tlie  proposition,  and  I  was,  ia 
my  best  jud^nent,  driven  to  the  alternative  of  either  surrendering  tht 
Union,  and  with  it  the  Constitution,  or  of  laying  strong  Imnd  upon  th« 
colored  clement.  I  chose  the  latter.  In  choosing  it,  I  hoped  for  greater 
gain  than  loss,  bnt  of  this  I  was  not  entirely  conlident.  More  than  t 
year  of  trial  now  shows  no  loss  by  it  in  our  foreign  relations,  none  in 
our  home  popular  sentiment,  none  in  our  white  military  force,  no  lost 
by  it  any  how,  or  anywhere.  On  th^  contrary,  it  shows  a  gain  of 
quite  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  soldiers,  seamen,  and  laborers. 
Those  are  palpable  facts,  about  which,  as  facts,  there  can  be  no  cavil 
ling.  We  have  the  men ;  and  we  could  not  have  had  them  without  the 
measure. 

And  now  let  any  Union  man  who  complains  of  the  measure,  test  him- 
self by  writing  down  in  one  line,  that  he  is  for  subduing  the  rebellion 
by  force  of  arms;  and  in  the  next,  that  he  is  for  taking  one  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand  men  from  the  Union  side,  and  placing  them  where 
they  would  be  but  for  the  measure  he  condemns.  If  he  cannot  face  hit 
case  so  stated,  it  is  only  because  he  cannot  face  the  truth. 

I  add  a  word  which  was  not  in  the  verbal  conversation.  In  telling 
this  tale,  I  attempt  no  compliment  to  my  own  sagacity.  I  claim  'not  to 
have  controlled  events,  but  confess  plainly  that  events  hav^e  controlled 
mo.  Now,  at  the  end  of  three  years^  struggle,  the  nation's  condition  is 
not  what  either  party,  or  any  man,  devised  or  expected.  God  alone  can 
claim  it.  Whither  it  is  tending,  seems  plain.  If  God  now  wiUs  the  re- 
moval of  a  great  wrong,  and  wills  also  that  we  of  tlie  North,  as  well  as 
you  of  the  South,  shall  pay  fairly  for  our  complicity  in  that  wrong,  im- 
partial history  will  find  therein  new  causes  to  attest  and  revere  the  jus- 
tice and  goodness  of  God.  Yours  truly, 

(Signed)  A.  Lincoln. 

TO    GENERAL    nOOKER. 

The  following  letters  were  written  by  the  President  to  General  Hooker 
■con  after  the  latter  had  succeeded  General  Burnside  in  command  of  the 
Array  of  the  Potomac.     The  first  was  written  just    after    the  battle  of 

Chancellorsville,  as  follows  : — 

WARnncGTON,  2  p.  v. — May  8,  1868. 
General  FIookkr: — The  news  is  here  of  the  capture  by  our  forces  of 
Grnnd  Gnlf,  a  large  and  very  important  thing.  General  Willich,  ao 
exchanged  prisoner  just  from  Richmond,  has  talked  with  mo  this  morn- 
ing, lie  was  there  when  our  cavalry  cut  the  roads  in  that  vicinity.  He 
bays  there  was  not  a  sound  pair  of  legs  in  Richmond,  and  that  our  men, 
hud  they  known  it,  could  have  safely  gone  in  and  burnt  every  thing  and 
brought  Jeft*  Davis,  captured  and  paroled  three  or  four  hundred  men 
He  says  as  he  came  to  City  Point  there  was  an  anny  three  miles  long— 
r.ongstreet,  ho  thoufrht,  moving  towards  Richmond.  Milroy  has  captured 
.'I  dispatch  of  General  Lee,  in  which  he  says  his  loss  was  fearful  in  hii 
late  battle  with  you.  A.  Lincoln. 

After  the  battle  of  Ohancellorsville  Greneral  Ilooker  withdrew  his 
forces  to  the  north  side  of  the  Rappahannock,  and  received  tlie  following 
frui:i  the  President : — 
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Ezsovnyv  Maksioh,  Wabbikqton,  J/ay  14.  I968. 

My  Drab  Sir  : — When  I  wrote  on  the  7th  I  had  an  impression  that 
possibly,  by  an  early  movement,  you  could  fjet  some  advantage,  from  the 
supposed  facts  that  the  enemy*s  communications  were  disturbed,  and  that 
he  was  somewliat  deranged  in  position.  That  idea  has  now  passed  away, 
the  enemy  having  re-established  his  communications,  regained  his  posi- 
tions, and  actually  received  re-enforcements.  It  does  not  now  appear  to 
me  probable  that  you  can  gain  any  thing  by  an  early  renewal  of  the  at- 
tempt to  cross  the  Rappahannock.  I  therefore  shall  not  complain  if  you 
do  no  more  for  a  time  than  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay,  and  out  of  other 
mischief,  by  menaces  and  occasional  cavalry  raids,  if  practicable,  and  to 
put  your  own  army  in  good  condition  again.  Still,  if,  in  your  own  clear 
judgment,  yon  can  renew  the  attack  successfully,  I  do  not  mean  to  re- 
strain you.  Bearing  upon  this  last  point  I  must  tell  you  I  have  some  pain- 
ful intimations  tiiat  some  of  your  corps  and  division  commanders  are  not 
giving  you  their  entire  confidence.  This  would  be  ruinous  if  true,  and 
you  should,  therefore,  first  of  all,  ascertain  the  real  facts  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  doubt.  Yours  truly, 

A.  Lincoln. 

Both  armies  remained  inactive  till  the  61*.  ^f  June,  when  General 
Hooker  wrote  to  the  President  that  appearances  indicated  an  advance  by 
General  Lee.     The  President  answered  him  as  follows : — 

Juns  f^  18C3 

Major-General  Hooker: — Yours  of  to-day  was  received  an  hour 
ago.  So  much  of  professional  military  skill  is  requisite  to  answer  it,  that 
I  have  turned  the  task  over  to  General  Ilalleck.  He  promises  to  perform 
it  with  his  utmost  care.  I  have  but  one  idea  which  I  think  worth  sug- 
gesting to  you,  and  that  is,  in  case  yon  find  Lee  coming  to  the  north  of 
the  Rappahannock,  I  would  by  no  means  cross  to  the  south  of  it.  If  he 
should  leave  a  rear  force  at  Fredericksburg,  tempting  you  to  fall  upon  it,  it 
would  fif^ht  in  intrenchments  and  have  you  at  advantage,  and  so,  man  for 
man,  worst  you  at  that  point,  while  his  main  force  would  in  some  way 
be  getting  an  advantage  of  you  northward.  In  one  word,  I  would  not 
take  any  risk  of  being  entangled  up  on  the  river  like  an  ox  jumped  half 
over  aftncc  and  liable  to  he  torn  hy  dogs  front  and  rear  toithout  a  fair 
chance  to  gore  one  tray  or  to  kick  the  other. 

If  Lee  would  come  to  my  side  of  tlie  river  I  would  keep  on  the  same 
side  and  tight  him,  or  act  on  the  defensive,  according  as  might  be  my  es- 
timate of  his  strength  relatively  to  my  own.  But  these  are  mere  sugges- 
tions, which  I  desire  to  be  controlled  by  the  judgment  of  yourself  and 
General  Halleck.  A.  Lincoln. 

By  the  1 0th  of  June  Lee's  forward  movement  was  well  developed. 
The  President's  views  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  by  our  army 
remained  as  before,  and  he  sent  the  following  letter  expressing  them  :— 

Washixotok,  D.  C,  Jun4  IQ,  1S6S. 

Major-Gexehal  Hooker: — Yonr  long  dispatch  of  to-day  is  just  re- 
ceived. If  left  to  me,  I  wonhl  not  go  south  of  the  Rappahannock  upon 
Lee's  moving  north  of  it.  If  you  had  Richmond  invested  to-day  you 
would  not  be  able  to  take  it  in  twenty  days ;  meanwhile  your  communi- 
cations, and  witli  them  your  army,  would  be  ruined.  I  think  Lee's  army, 
and  not  Richmond,  is  your  true  objective  point.  If  ho  comes  towards  the 
Upper  Potomac,  follow  on  his  fiank,  and  on  the  inside  track,  shortening 
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your  lines  while  he  lengthens  his.    Fight  him,  too,  when  opportonity 
offers.     If  he  stay  where  he  is, /ret  him  and  fret  him. 

A.  Lixcour. 

Lee's  advance  was  to  the  northwest,  through  the  Valley  of  the  Shenan- 
doah. Ilis  advance  was  heard  of  far  down  that  valley  while  yet  his 
rear  was  near  Frcdcrickshurg,  and  on  the  14th  the  President  wrote  to 
General  Hooker  as  follows : — 

WASHoroioir,  D.  C^JtmeUjlUk 

Major-Gbneral  Hookbk  :  —  So  for  as  we  can  make  ont  here,  tho 
enemy  have  Milroy  surrounded  at  Winchester,  and  Tyler  at  Martins- 
burg.  If  they  conid  hold  out  a  few  days,  could  you  help  them?  If  the 
head  of  Lee^s  army  is  at  Martinsburg  and  the  tail  of  it  on  the  plank- 
road  between  Fredericksburg  and  Chancellorsville,  th€  animal  mutt  U 
rery  slim  somewhtre  ;  conld  you  not  break  him  ? 

A.    LiNOOLS. 
HOK.   JOHN   MTNOR   BOTTS. 

The  following  brief  letter,  written  during  the  first  Presidential  canvaas, 
shows  what  wero  Mr.  Lincoln's  views  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  South- 
ern States  in  tl^**  event  of  his  election : — 

My  Dear  Sir  : — Yours  of  the  9th,  enclosing  the  letter  of  Hon.  John 
>f  iiior  Botts,  was  duly  received.  The  latter  is  herewith  returned  according 
to  your  request.  It  contains  one  of  the  many  assurances  I  receive  from  the 
South,  that  in  no  probable  event  will  there  be  any  very  fi>rmidable  effort 
to  breuk  \\\>  the  Union.  The  people  of  the  Soutli  have  too  much  of  gtKxi 
«*eiiso  and  jirood  teinj)er  to  attempt  the  ruin  of  the  Government  rather  than 
«oe  it  adinlnistereil  as  it  was  administered  by  the  men  who  made  it.  At 
ioast,  80  I  hope  and  believe. 

1  thank  you  both  for  your  own  letter  and  a  sight  of  that  of  Mr.  Botts. 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  LixcoLS. 

John  B.  FitY,  Esq. 

TO    GOVERNOR    MAGOFTIN. 

In  August,  1861,  Governor  Magoftin,  of  Kentucky,  urged  the  removal  by 
tlie  President  of  the  Union  troops  which  had  been  raised  and  were  en- 
camped within  that  State. 

To  this  request  he  received  the  following  reply : — 

Wabhijiotoh.  D.  C^  Augwt  H  1S41 

To  Ilis  Excellencv  B.  Magoffin,  Governor  of  the  State  of  Kentuckr 

Sik: — Your  letter  of  the  19th  instant,  in  which  you  "urge  the  removal 
from  tlie  limits  of  Kentucky  of  tlie  military  force  now  organized  and  in 
rpinp  within  that  State,  is  received. 

I  may  not  possess  full  and  precisely  accurate  knowledge  upon  this  sab- 
j(M!t,  but  I  believe  it  is  true  that  there  is  a  military  force  in  camp  within 
Kentucky,  acting  by  authority  of  the  United  States,  which  force  is  not 
very  large,  and  is  not  now  being  augmented. 

I  also  l>elieve  that  some  arms  have  been  furnished  to  this  force  by  the 
United  States. 
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I  also  believe  tbat  tliis  force  consiRts  exclusively  of  Eentnckians,  having 
tlieir  camp  ia  the  immediate  vicinity  of  their  own  homes,  and  not  assail- 
ing or  menacing  any  of  the  good  people  of  Kentucky. 

In  all  I  have  done  in  the  premises,  I  have  acted  upon  the  urgent  solici- 
tation of  many  Kentuckians,  and  in  accordance  with  what  I  believed,  anc 
still  believe,  to  be  the  wish  of  a  majority  of  all  the  Union-loving  people 
of  Kentucky. 

Wliile  I  have  conversed  on  the  subject  with  many  eminent  men  (A 
Kentucky,  including  a  large  majority  of  her  members  of  Congress,  I  da 
not  remember  tliat  any  one  of  them,  or  any  other  person,  except  your 
Excelleury  and  the  bearers  of  your  Excellency's  letter,  has  urged  me  td 
remove  the  military  force  from  Kentucky  or  to  disband  it.  One  other 
very  worthy  citizen  of  Kentucky  did  solicit  me  to  have  the  augmenting 
of  the  force  suspended  for  a  time. 

Taking  all  the  means  within  my  reach  to  form  a  judgment,  I  do  not 
believe  it  is  the  popular  wish  of  Kentucky  that  the  force  shall  bo  re- 
moved beyond  her  limits,  and,  with  this  impression,  I  must  respectfully 
decline  to  remove  it. 

I  most  cordially  sympathize  with  your  Excellency  in  the  wish  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  my  own  native  State,  Kentucky,  but  it  is  w^ith  regret 
1  search  for,  and  caimot  find,  in  your  not  very  short  letter,  any  declara- 
tion or  intimation  that  you  entert^n  any  desire  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Federal  Union.  Abbaham  Lincoln. 

TO    COUNT    OASPARIN. 

Tlie  following  letter  addressed  by  President  Lincoln  to  the  Count  de 
Gasparin,  one  of  the  warmest  friends  of  the  United  States  in  Europe, 
who  had  written  to  tlie  President  concerning  the  state  of  the  country, 
will  be  read  with  interest : — 

ExxouTiTB  MAireiox,  WASumaTOir,  Auguit  4,  18GSL 

To  Count  A.  db  Gasparin: 

Dear  Sir: — Your  very  acceptable  letter  dated  Orbe,  Canton  de  Vaud, 
Switzerland,  18th  of  July,  1862,  is  received.  The  moral  effect  was  the 
worst  of  the  affair  before  Richmond,  and  that  has  run  its  course  down- 
ward. We  are  now  at  a  stand,  and  shall  soon  be  rising  again,  as  we 
hope.  I  believe  it  is  true  that,  in  men  and  material,  the  enemy  suffered 
more  than  we  in  that  series  of  conflicts,  while  it  is  certain  he  is  less  able 
to  bear  it. 

With  us  every  soldier  is  a  man  of  character,  and  must  be  treated  with 
more  consideration  than  is  customary  in  Europe.  Hence  our  great 
army,  for  slighter  causes  than  could  have  prevailed  there,  has  dwindled 
rapidly,  bringing  the  necessity  for  a  new  call  earlier  than  was  antici- 
pated. We  shall  easily  obtain  the  new  levy,  however.  Be  not  alarmed 
if  you  shall  learn  that  we  shall  have  resorted  to  a  draft  for  part  of  this. 
It  seems  strange  even  to  me,  but  it  is  true,  that  the  Government  is  now 
pressed  to  this  course  by  a  popular  demand.  Thousands  who  wish 
not  tu  personally  enter  the  service,  are  nevertheless  anxious  to  pay  and 
send  substitutes,  provided  they  can  have  assurance  that  unwilling  per- 
sons, similarly  situated,  will  be  compelled  to  do  likewise.  Besides  this, 
volunteers  mostly  choose  to  enter  newly  forming  regiments,  while 
drafted  men  can  be  sent  to  fill  up  the  old  ones,  wherein  man  for  nun 
they  are  quite  doubly  as  valuable. 

You  ask,  *^  why  is  it  that  the  North  with  her  great  armies  so  often  is 
found  wiUi  inferiority  of  numbers  face  to  face  with  the  armies  of  the 
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rate  and  confidential,^*  saying  the  President  wished  to  see  me.  Note 
herewith. 

Repaired  to  the  President's  house  at  eight  o'clock  p.  m.  Found  thf* 
President  alone.  Was  taken  into  the  small  room  in  the  northeast  corner. 
Soon  after,  we  were  joined  by  Brigadier-General  Franklin,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Governor  Seward,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Aa- 
sistaut  Secretary  of  War.  The  President  was  greatly  disturbed  at  the 
state  of  affairs.  Spoke  of  the  exhausted  condition  of  the  Treasury ;  of  the 
loss  of  public  credit;  of  tlio  Jacobinism  in  Congress;  of  the  delicate  con- 
dition of  our  foreign  relations;  of  tlie  bad  news  he  had  received  from  the 
West,  particularly  as  contained  in  a  letter  from  General  Ualleck  on  the 
state  of  atlairs  in  Missouri;  of  the  want  of  co-operation  between  General 
Ualleck  and  General  Buell ;  but,  more  than  all,  the  sickness  of  General 
McClellan. 

The  President  said  he  was  in  great  distress,  and,  as  he  had  been  to 
General  McClellan's  house,  and  the  General  did  not  ask  to  see  him,  and 
as  lie  must  talk  to  somebody,  he  had  sent  for  General  Franklin  and  my- 
self, to  obtain  our  oi)iuion  as  to  the  possibility  of  soon  commencing  active 
operations  with  the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

To  use  his  own  expression,  if  something  was  not  soon  done,  the  bottom 
would  be  out  of  the  v'hole  aifair ;  and,  if  General  McClellan  did  not  want 
to  use  the  army,  he  would  like  to  ^'''borrow  itj''''  provided  he  could  see  how 
it  could  be  made  to  do  something. 

The  Secretary  of  State  stated  the  substance  of  some  information  he 
considered  reliable,  as  to  the  strength  of  the  forces  on  the  other  side, 
whicli  he  had  obtained  from  an  Englishman  from  Fortress  Monroe,  Rich- 
mond, Manassas,  and  Centreville,  which  was  to  the  effect  that  the  enemy 
had  twenty  thousand  men  under  Huger  at  Norfolk,  thirty  thousand  at 
Centreville,  and,  in  all,  in  our  front  an  effective  force,  capable  of  being 
brought  up  at  short  notice,  of  about  one  hundred  and  three  thousand 
men — men  not  suffering,  but  well  shod,  clothed,  and  fed.  In  answer  to 
the  question  from  the  President,  what  could  soon  be  done  with  the  array, 
I  replied  that  the  question  as  to  the  when  must  be  preceded  by  the  one  as 
to  tlie  how  and  the  where.  That,  substantially,  I  would  organize  the  army 
into  four  army  corps,  placing  the  five  divisions  on  the  Washington  side  on 
the  right  bank.  Place  three  of  these  corps  to  the  front,  the  right  at 
Vienna  or  its  vicinity,  the  left  beyond  Fairfax  Station,  the  centre  beyond 
Fairfax  Court-IIouse,  and  connect  the  latter  place  with  the  Orange  and 
Alexandria  Railroad  by  a  railroad  now  partially  thrown  up.  This  would 
enable  us  to  supply  these  corps  without  the  use  of  horses,  except  to  dis- 
tribute what  was  brought  up  by  rail,  and  to  act  upon  the  enemy  withont 
reference  to  the  bad  state  of  country  roads. 

The  railroads  all  lead  to  the  enemy's  position.  By  acting  upon  them  in 
force,  besieging  his  strongholds,  if  necessary,  or  getting  between  them,  if 
possible,  or  making  the  attempt  to  do  so,  and  pressing  his  left,  I  thonght 
we  sh«)uld,  in  the  first  place,  cause  him  to  bring  up  all  his  forces,  and 
mass  them  on  the  flank  mostly  pressed — the  left — and,  possibly,  1  thought 
probably,  we  should  again  get  them  out  of  their  works,  and  bring  on  a 
general  engagement  on  favorable  terms  to  us,  at  all  events  keeping  him 
fully  occupied  and  harassed.  The  fourth  corps,  in  connection  with  a 
fiM'ce  of  heavy  guns  afloat,  would  operate  on  his  right  flank,  beyond  the 
Occoquan,  get  behind  the  batteries  on  the  Potomac,  take  Aquia,  whicli, 
being  supported  by  the  Third  Corps  over  the  Occoquan,  it  could  safely 
attempt,  and  then  move  on  the  railroad  from  Manassas  to  the  Rappalian- 
nock.  Ilaving  a  large  cavalry  force  to  destroy  bridges,  I  thought  by  the 
use  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men  thus  employed,  and  the 
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great  facilities  which  the  railroads  gave  aS|  and  the  compact  po^tioL  «-« 
should  occupy,  we  must  succeed  bj  repeated  blows  in  crushing  out  the 
force  in  our  front,  even  if  it  were  equal  in  numbers  and  strength.  The 
road  by  the  Fairfax  Court-IIouse  to  Centreville  would  give  ns  the  means 
to  bring  up  siege  mortars  and  siege  materials,  and  even  if  we  could  not 
accomplisli  the  object  immediately,  by  making  the  campaign  one  of  posi- 
tions instead  of  one  of  manoeuvres,  to  do  so  eventually,  and  without  risk. 
That  this  saving  of  wagon  transportation  should  be  effected  at  once,  by 
connecting  the  ISaltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  with  the  Alexandria  roa^ls 
by  running  a  road  over  the  Ix)ng  Bridge.  That  when  all  this  could  be 
commenced,  I  could  better  tell  when  I  knew  something  more  definite  as 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  army. 

General  Franklin  being  asked,  said  he  was  in  ignorance  of  many  things 
necessary  to  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  knowing  only  as  to  his  own 
division,  which  was  ready  for  the  field.  As  to  the  plan  of  operations,  on 
being  asked  by  the  President  if  he  had  ever  thought  what  he  would  do 
with  this  army  if  he  had  it,  he  replied  that  he  had,  and  that  it  was  his 
judgment  that  it  should  be  taken — what  could  be  spared  from  the  duty 
of  protecting  the  capital — to  York  RUer  to  operate  on  Jiiehmond.  The 
question  then  came  up  as  to  the  means  at  hand  of  transporting  a  large 
part  of  the  army  by  water.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  said  the 
means  had  been  fully  taxed  to  provide  transportation  for  twelve  thousand 
men.  After  some  further  conversation,  and  in  reference  to  our  ignorance 
of  the  actual  condition  of  the  army,  the  President  wished  we  should  come 
togetlier  the  next  night  at  eight  o^clock,  and  that  General  Frankhn  and  1 
should  meet  in  the  mean  time,  obtain  such  further  information  as  we 
might  need,  and  to  do  so  from  the  staff  of  the  head-quarters  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.  Immediate  orders  were  to  be  given  to  make  the  rail- 
road over  Long  Bridj^e. 

January  11. —  Held  a  meeting  with  General  Franklin  in  the  morniij;:  at 
the  Treasury  building,  and  discussed  the  question  of  the  operations  wliioh 
in  our  Jiid^rnent  were  best  under  existing  circumstances  of  season,  pres- 
ent position  of  the  forces,  preser.t  condition  of  the  country,  to  be  under- 
taken before  going  into  the  matter  as  to  when  those  operations  could  be 
set  on  foot.  I  urged  that  we  should  now  find  fortifications  in  York  liivcr, 
which  would  require  a  movement  in  thnt  direction  to  be  preceded  hy  a 
naval  force  of  heavy  guns  to  clear  them  out,  as  well  as  the  works  at  West 
Point.  That  Richmond  was  now  fortified,  that  we  could  not  Ji(»pe  to 
carry  it  by  a  simple  march  after  a  successful  engagement,  that  we  tihould 
be  obliged  to  take  a  siege  train  with  us.  That  all  this  would  take  lime, 
which  would  be  improved  by  the  enemy  to  mass  his  forces  in  our  front, 
and  we  should  find  that  we  had  not  escaped  any  of  the  dilficulties  we 
have  now  before  this  position,  but  simply  lost  time  and  money  to  find 
those  difficulties  wJiere  we  should  not  have  so  strong  a  base  to  operate 
from,  nor  so  many  facilities,  nor  so  larger  a  force  as  we  have  here,  nor,  in 
proportion,  so  small  a  one  to  overcome.  That  the  war  now  had  got  to 
be  one  of  posititms  till  we  should  penetrate  the  line  of  the  enemy.  That 
to  overcome  him  in  front,  or  cut  his  communication  with  the  South, 
would,  by  its  moral  as  well  as  physical  efiect,  prostrate  the  enemy,  and 
enable  us  to  undertake  any  future  operations  with  ease  and  certainty  of 
success  ;  but  that,  in  order  of  time  as  of  importance,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  was  to  overcome  this  army  in  our  front,  which  is  beleaguering  our 
capital,  blockading  the  river,  and  covering  us  day  by  day  with  the  re- 
proacii  of  impotence,  and  lowering  us  in  the  eyes  of  foreign  nations  and 
of  our  people,  both  North  and  South,  and  that  nothing  but  what  is  not 
necessary  for  this  purpose  should  go  elsewhere. 
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General  Franklin  snggegted  whether  Oovernor  Chase,  in  vie 
we  were  charged  to  da.  might  not  be  at  liberty  to  tell  us  tvlin 
Unrnside's  sipedltion  had  gone.  I  went  and  asked  tilni.  I 
that  under  the  ci  renin  stances  he  felt  he  ought  to  do  so.  and  si 
destined  for  Newbern,  North  Carolina,  bj  way  of  UattiTus 
Pamlico  Sonnd,  to  operate  on  Raleigh  and  Beaufort,  or  .^IiImi 
That  General  McClellan  had,  by  direction  of  the  Frej^ldLuC,  i 
him  with  bis  p!an,  which  waa  to  go  with  a  large  part  of  tliia  A 
Potomac  to  Urbana  or  Toppahannock,  on  the  Rapf.uliniiiiuL'ii 
with  his  bridge  train  move  directly  on  Richmond,  On  fmiliLti 
tion  with  General  Franklin,  it  waa  agreed  that  onr  iiii]uiiies 
directed  to  both  cases,  of  going  from  our  present  position,  and 
ing  the  large  part  of  the  force  to  another  base  further  Sovitli. 

A  qne»tion  was  raised  by  General  Franklin,  wlietiiur,  in  dc 
General  McClellan,  we  should  not  inform  him  of  thu  tint)'  iveL 
dered  to  perform.     I  said  tiie  order  1  received  was  niurktd  "  |)rl 
coiijidenlia],"  and  as  they  catne  from  the  President,  uiir  Consul 
Chief,  I  conceived,  as  a  common  superior  to  General  ilcCIellnn  W 
of  ns,  it  waa  for  the  President  to  say,  and  not  ns,  and  llial  1  « 
suit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  waa  at  hand,  and  i-oii 
what  waa  the  rale  in  the  Cabinet  in  such  matters.     I'Lu  ^■ 
opinion  that  the  matter  lay  entirely  with  the  Presldun 
Colonel  Kini!sbury,  Chief  of  Ordnance  of  the  Anny   of  tlie 
Brigadier- General  Van  Yliet,  Chief  Quartermaster,  and  Mi^iuil 
Oommissary  of  Subsistence,  and  obtainod  all  the  infoMniiiion 

Met  at  the   President's  In   the  evening  at  eiglit  eVIutk, 
>ame  as  on  tlie  first  day,  with  the  addition  of  the  Pu^.tniai' 
Judge  Blair,  who  came  in  after  the  raoBting  had  begim  Uie  d. 
read  the  annexed  paper,  marked  (A),  as  containing  both  V.v) 
lin's  and  my  own  views,  General  Franklin  agreeing  with  nii 
time,  Ac,  required  to  take  this  army  to  another  base,  tliul  t 
could  best  now  be  undertaken  from  the  present  base,  Eub^iantiall 
posed.     The  Post  master- General  opposed  the  plan,  and   wns  f^ 
the  army,  or  aa  much  of  it  as  could  be  spared,  go  to  York  Kiv 
trofls  Monroe,  eitlier  to  operate  against  Kichmoud,  or  to  Sutt'oll 
off  Norfolk,  that  being  in   his  judgment  the  point  I  Furtrc 
York)  from  which  to  make  a  decisive  blow ;  that  the  |.l.iu  < 
front  from  this  position  was  Unit  Ron  over  again,  that  it  wa 
defective  as  was  tlie  effort  last  July,  as  then  we  would  liiivu  tliu  J 
upon  exterior  lines,  and  that  it  involved  too  much  risk;  that  I 
not  as  much  dilGculty  af  had  been  supposed  in  removing  the  af 
the  Chesapeake ;  thnt  only  from  the  Lower  Chesapeake  could  I 
decisive  result  against  the  army  at  Manassas;  that  to  drivi   ' 
their  present  position  by  operating  from  our  prestnt  bnsu 
force  them  to  another  beliind  the  one  the;  now  oc<:ii]i>',  »i\ 
have  all  our  work  tu  do  over  again.    Mr.  Seward  thought  if 
a  victory  over  them,  it  would  answer,  whether  obtaiind  at  ] 
fiirther  South.      Governor  Chase   replied,   in  general  term 
Blair,  to  the  effect  that  the  moral  power  of  a  victory  over  t 
his  present  position  would  be  aa  groat  as  one  eisewliere.  all  e 
and  the  danger  lay  in  the  probability  that  we  should  find, 
time  and  millions,  that  we  should  have  as  many  difflculUes  t 
below  as  wo  now  have  above. 

Tbe  President  wished  to  have  General  Meigs  In  consultatil 
sDlyect  of  providing  water  transportation,  and  desired  Gcuurall 
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and  myself  to  see  him  in  the  morning,  and  meet  again  at  three  oclock 
p.  M.  the  next  day. 

January  12. — Met  General  Franklin  at  General  Meigs's.  Conversed 
with  him  on  tlie  suhject  of  oar  mission  at  his  own  house.  I  expres^ 
my  views  to  (Jeneral  Meigs,  who  agreed  with  me  in  the  main  as  to  con- 
centrating oar  efforts  against  the  enemy  in  front  by  moving  against  him 
from  onr  present  position.  As  to  the  time  in  which  he  could  assemble 
water  transportation  for  thirty  thousand  men,  he  thought  in  about  from 
four  to  six  weeks. 

Met  at  the  President's.  General  Meigs  mentioned  the  time  in  which 
he  could  assemble  transports  as  a  month  to  six  weeks.  The  general  sob- 
ject  of  operations  from  the  present  base  was  again  discussed.  General 
Meigs  agreeing  that  it  was  best  to  do  so,  and  to  concentrate  our  forces 
for  the  puri><)se.  The  President  and  Mr.  Seward  said  that  General  Mc- 
Olcllan  had  been  out  to  see  the  President,  and  was  looking  quite  well; 
and  thjit  now,  as  he  was  able  to  assume  the  charge  of  the  army,  the  Pres- 
ident would  drop  any  further  proceedings  with  us.  The  general  drift  of 
the  conversation  was  as  to  the  propriety  of  moving  the  array  further 
South,  and  as  to  the  destination  of  Burnside's  expedition.  The  Postmas- 
ter-General said  that  if  it  was  the  intention  to  fight  out  here  (Manassas), 
then  we  ought  to  coikccntrate.  It  was  suggested  and  urged  somewhat  on 
the  President  to  countermand,  or  to  have  General  McClellan  connter- 
mand.  General  Burnsido's  expedition,  and  bring  it  up  to  Acquia.  The 
President  was,  however,  exceedingly  averse  from  interfering,  saying  he 
disliked  exceedingly  to  stop  a  thing  long  since  planned,  just  as  it  was 
ready  to  strike.  Kotliing  was  done  but  to  appoint  another  meeting  the 
next  day  at  1 1  o'clock,  when  we  were  to  meet  General  McCleHan,  and 
again  discuss  the  question  of  the  movement  to  be  made,  &c.,  ^c, 

Jannanj  13,  Mon^Juf/. — Went  to  tlie  President's  with  tlie  Secretary  or 
tlui  Treasury.  Presuiit,  the  President,  Governor  Chase,  Ciovernur  Seward, 
PostuiaHter-Goiieral,  General  McClellan,  General  Meigs.  General  Frank- 
lin, and  inysoll',  and  I  think  tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  The  Presi- 
dent, pointing  to  a  map,  asked  nio  to  go  over  the  plan  I  had  before  spoken 
to  liiiii  of.  lie,  at  tlie  haiuo  time,  made  a  brief  exj>]anation  of  how  Le 
came  to  brln^  General  Franklin  and  General  McDowell  before  him.  I 
mentioned,  in  as  brief  terms  as  possible,  what  General  Franklin  and  I  bad 
done  under  the  President's  order,  what  our  investiiiations  had  Wen 
directed  upon,  and  what  were  our  conclusions,  giving  us  nearly  as  I  could 
the  .substance  of  the  j)ai)er  hereto  annexed,  marked  (B),  referring  to  going 
to  the  front  from  our  i)resent  base  in  the  way  I  have  hereinbefore  statt»d, 
referring  also  to  a  transfer  of  a  part  of  tbe  army  Jto  another  base  further 
south ;  tbat  we  had  been  informed  that  the  latter  movement  could  not  be 
commenced  under  a  month  to  six  weeks,  and  that  a  movement  to  the 
front  could  be  undertaken  in  all  of  the  present  week.  General  Franklin 
di.ssented'only  as  to  the  time  I  mentioned  for  begiiming  operations  in  the 
front,  not  thinking  we  could  get  the  roads  in  order  by  that  time.  I 
added,  commence  operations  in  all  of  the  week,  to  which  he  assented. 

I  concluded  my  remarks  by  saying  something  apologetic  in  explanation 
of  the  position  in  which  wo  were,  to  which  General  McClellan  rephed 
sonjewhat  coldlv,  if  not  curtlv:  ''You  are  entitled  to  have  anv  opiuion 
you  please!"  Ko  discussion  was  entered  into  by  him  whatever,  the  abofe 
being  the  only  remark  ho  made. 

General  Franklin  said,  that,  in  giving  his  opinion  as  to  going  to  York 
Uiver,  he  did  t  knowing  it  was  in  the  direction  of  General  McClellan 'i 
plans. 

I  said  that  I  had  actd  entiiely  in  the  dark. 
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Oenoral  Meigs  spoke  of  his  agency  in  having  us  called  in  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  President  then  asked  what  and  when  anj  thing  could  be  done, 
again  going  over  somewhat  the  same  ground  he  had  done  with  General 
Franklin  and  myself. 

General  McClellan  said  the  case  was  so  clear  a  blind  man  could  see  it, 
and  then  s[)oke  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  what  force  he  could  count 
upon;  that  he  ilid  not  know  whether  he  could  let  General  Butler  go  to 
Ship  Island,  or  whether  he  could  re-enforce  General  Buruside.  Much  con- 
versation ensued,  of  rather  a  general  character,  as  to  the  discrepancy 
between  the  number  of  men  paid  for  and  the  number  effective. 

Tiie  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  then  put  a  direct  question  to  General 
McClellan,  to  the  effect  as  to  what  he  intended  doing  with  his  army,  and 
when  lie  intended  doing  it.  After  a  long  silence,  General  McClellan  an- 
swered that  the  movement  in  Kentucky  was  to  precede  any  one  from  this 
place,  and  that  that  movement  might  now  be  forced.  That  he  had  directed 
General  Buell,  if  he  could  not  iiire  wagons  for  his  transportation,  that  he 
must  take  them.  After  another  pause,  he  said  he  must  say  he  was  very 
unwilling  to  develop  his  plans,  always  believing  that  in  military  matters 
the  fewer  persons  who  were  knowing  to  them  the  better;  that  he  would 
tell  them  if  he  was  ordered  to  do  so.  The  President  then  asked  him  if  he 
had  counted  upon  any  particular  time;  he  did  not  ask  what  that  time 
was,  but  had  he  in  his  own  mind  any  particular  time  fixed,  when  a  move- 
ment could  be  commenced.  lie  replied  ho  had.  **  Then,"  rejoined  the 
President,  **  I  will  adjourn  this  meeting." 

Exhibit  A. 

Memoranda  on  tchich  to  haite  an  opinion^  required  hy  the  President^  a$  to 
when  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  can  aasttme  offensive  operations. 

The  time  of  moving  depends  on  whether  the  army  is  in  whole,  or  in 
great  part,  to  be  removed  by  water  to  another  base  of  operations  to  the 
south  ;  or,  whether  it  is  to  move  against  the  enemy  now  immediately  in 
its  front.    General  Franklin  favored  the  first,  and  I  inclined  to  the  second. 

Inquiries  were  directed  in  each  case. 

1st. — If  the  base  is  to  be  changed  to  York  River,  as  has  been  suggested, 
the  advance  would  have  to  be  accompanied  by  a  fleet  with  heavy  guns, 
to  silence  the  batteries  in  York  River  and  the  works  at  its  head,  and  to 
keep  the  river  from  being  obstructed  as  is  the  Potomac  at  this  time. 

To  organize  such  a  fleet  I  should  think  would  require  more  time  than 
the  present  state  of  affairs  would  permit. 

To  land  the  force  this  side  of  York  River  with  a  view  to  turn  the  head 
of  it  at  West  Point  would  require  additional  land  transportation,  and  a 
heavy  additional  item  for  the  means  to  pass  the  rivers  (perhaps  in  face  of 
an  enemy)  between  the  point  of  debarkation  and  Richmond,  which  \b 
itupposed  OS  the  objective  point  in  such  a  campaign. 

As  Richmond  is  fortified,  a  siege  train  and  materials  would  be  required. 

In  considering  the  quantity  of  land  transportation  required  to  move  on 
Richmond  from  any  point  of  debarkation  this  side  of  York  River,  it  should 
be  kept  in  mind  that  at  this  season  in  this  climate  the  roads  are  heavy; 
and,  when  used  by  large  trains  of  artillery  or  baggage,  impassable^  unless 
corduroyed,  and,  as  the  army  could  not  move  on  only  one  road,  to  make 
several  would  take  time,  which  would  be  improved  by  the  enemy  to  mass 
forces  in  the  front.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conceal 
from  the  enemj  our  point  of  landing;  and  he  is  at  this  time  expecting a« 
at  York,  where  ho  has  already  a  considerable  force,  and  to  whichf  from 
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Richmond,  he  has  a  railroad  npon  which  to  bring  re-enforcementa,  and  a 
railroad  coinmnnication  to  Acqiiia  Creek  and  hia  main  force  at  Manassas. 
It  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  land,  in  the  first  place;  with  a  hesTy 
force,  to  avoid  the  disaster  of  being  oTerwhelmed  and  driven  into  tlie 
bay. 

The  Chief  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  at  tJie  head-qnarters  of 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  Brigadier-General  Van  Vliet  estimates  that 
with  every  exertion,  and  taking  canal-boats,  brigs,  &c.,  Ac,  to  be  found 
in  tlie  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware,  he  could  assemble  trans- 
portation, for  thirty  thousand  men,  in  about  twenty  days  from  the  time 
he  should  ret^^^^e  the  order.  Nothing  is  on  hand  sjlve  what  is  in  cur- 
rcnl  use  nere  on  the  Potomac.  The  above  estimate  does  not  include  any 
land  transportation  for  the  troops  after  their  debarkation,  nor  any  for  the 
horses  of  the  cavalry,  but  only  for  the  troops  and  their  baggage  and  sub- 
sistence. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  I  understand,  is  of  opinion  that  all  the 
available  means  of  water  transportation  would  be  fully  taxed  to  provide 
for  even  twelve  thousand  men. 

In  view  of  the  difficulties  mentioned,  and  unforeseen  delays,  always 
sure  to  happen,  I  do  not  think  a  move  by  water  of  so  large  a  force  ss  I 
deem  necessary  could  be  counted  upon  under  a  month. 

To  move  against  the  enemy  in  front,  we  have  thirteen  divisions,  of 
about  ten  thousand  men  each,  and  General  Banks^s  Division  at  Fred- 
erick. 

There  is  for  this  force  four  thousand*  four  hundred  wagons  ready  for 
service. 

If  we  use  the  railroads  out  of  Alexandria,  and  connect  them  over  the 
Long  Bridge  with  the  Baltimore  Railroad,  about  two  thousand  of  tliese 
wagons  and  ten  thousand  animals  may  be  dispensed  with,  certainly  for 
the  present. 

Of  artillery  there  is  sufficient  (three  hundred  and  fifty  pieces). 

Of  artillery  ammunition  there  is  sufficient  to  betcin  witli,  trooil  ft)r  all 
but  New  York  regiments.  Twelve  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty 
new  Austrian  and  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  rifles  in  New  York  ;  ammu- 
nition for  the  latter,  none  fur  the  former. 

Small-arms  ammunition  sufficient  to  commence  with. 

Sietre  train: — ten  ten-inch  mortars,  with  ammunition;  five  thirty-two- 
pound  howitzers,  with  troops. 

Slielter  tents  and  stretchers,  forty-tliree  thousand. 

From  tlie  forejj^oing  it  seems  to  me  the  army  should  bo  ready  to  mov<) 
in  all  of  next  week.  The  main  difiiculty,  I  think,  is  in  its  yet  incomplete 
organization,  which  could  soon  be  remedied. 

(Signed)  I.  MoDoweix,  Brigadier- General. 

January  10,  1862. 

TO    GENERAL    m'cLELLAN. 

President  Lincoln  addressed  the  following  letter  to  General  McClellan 
after  the  latter  had  landed  his  forces  on  the  Peninsula  in  the  spring  of 
1802.     It   relates  to  several  points  in  which  the  Genenil's  action  had 
already  excited  a  good  deal  of  i>ublic  uneasiness,  and  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  public  comment: — 

FOKTRESS  MoNROK.  ITfly  9,  13fi2. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  have  just  assisted  the  Secretary  of  War  in  forming 
the  part  of  a  dispatch  to  you,  relating  to  army  cori)3,  which  aispatch, 
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of  course,  will  have  reached  you  long  before  this  will.  I  wish  to  say  a 
few  words  to  you  privately  on  this  subject  I  ordered  the  army  corps 
organization  not  only  on  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  twelve  generals 
of  division,  but  also  on,  the  unanimous  opinion  of  every  military  man 
I  could  get  an  opinion  from,  and  every  modern  military  book,  yourself 
only  excepted.  Of  course,  I  did  not  on  my  own  judgment  pretend  to 
understand  tlie  subject.  I  now  think  it  indispensable  for  you  to  know 
how  your  struggle  against  it  is  received  in  quarters  which  we  cannot 
entirely  disregard.  It  is  looked  upon  as  merely  an  effort  to  pamper  one 
or  two  pets,  and  to  persecute  nnd  degrade  their  supposed  rivals.  I  have 
liad  no  word  from  Sumner,  Ileiutzelman,  or  Keyes.  The  commanders 
of  these  corps  are  of  course  tlio  tliree  highest  officers  with  you,  but  I 
am  constantly  told  that  you  have  no  consultation  or  communication 
with  them;  that  you  consult  and  communicate  with  nobody  but  Fitz 
John  Porter,  and  perhaps  General  Franklin.  I  do  not  say  these  com- 
plaints are  true  or  just;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  proper  you  «hculu  know 
of  their  existence.  Do  the  commanders  of  corps  disobey  your  orders  in 
any  thing? 

When  you  relieved  General  Ilamilton  of  his  command  the  other  day, 
you  thereby  lost  the  confidence  of  at  least  one  of  your  best  friends  in  the 
Senate.  And  here  let  me  say,  not  as  applicable  to  you  personally,  that 
Senators  and  Representatives  speak  of  me  in  their  places  as  they  please 
witliout  question ;  and  that  officers  of  the  army  must  cease  addressing 
insulting  letters  to  them  for  taking  no  greater  liberty  with  them.  But  to 
return,  are  you  strong  enough,  even  with  my  help,  to  set  your  foot  upon 
the  neck  of  Suiuner,  Ileintzclman,  and  Keyes,  all  at  once?  This  is  a 
practical  and  very  serious  question  for  you. 

Yours  truly,  A.  Lincoln. 


C. 

WARNINGS   AGAINST   ASSASSINATION. 

Allusion  is  made  in  the  preceding  pages  to  warnings  which  reached 
the  Government  at  various  times,  of  plots  on  foot  against  the  lives  of 
the  President  and  other  eminent  officials.  In  reply  to  a  letter  of  this 
kind  from  Hon.  John  Bigelow,  then  American  Consul  at  Paris,  Mr. 
Seward,  the  Secretary  of  State,  wrote  as  follows : — 

Dkpaktmxkt  or  Stats,  WAsnncoTOir,  July  16,  1864 

♦  *  *  There  is  no  doubt  that,  from  a  period  anterior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  tlie  insurrection,  plots  and  conspiracies  for  the  purposes 
of  assassination  have  been  frequently  formed  and  organized,  and  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  such  a  one  as  has  been  reported  to  you  is  now  in  agitation 
among  the  insurgents.  If  it  be  so,  it  need  furnish  no  ground  for  anxiety. 
Assassination  is  not  an  American  practice  or  habit,  and  one  so  vicious 
and  so  desperate  cannot  be  engrafted  into  our  political  system.  Tliis 
conviction  of  mine  has  steadily  gained  strength  since  the  civil  war  begun. 
Every  day's  experience  confirms  it.  The  President  during  the  heated 
season  occupies  a  country  house  near  the  Soldiers'  Home,  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  city.  He  goes  to  and  from  that  place  on  horseback  niglit 
and  morning  unguarded.  I  go  there  unattended  at  all  hours,  by  daylight 
and  moonlight,  by  starlight,  nnd  without  any  light. 
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At  a  later  date,  very  soon,  indeed,  before  the  assassination  of  tlie 
President  and  the  horrible  attempt  upon  his  'own  life,  Mr.  Seward  re- 
ceived the  following  commnnication  from  our  consol  in  London.  It  wta 
upon  the  strength  of  these  letters  that  tlie  consultation  was  held  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  preceding  page : — 

United  Statu  Consulatx,  Loxdox,  Mttrch  IT,  18€5. 

Mt  Dear  Sib: — I  herewith  enclose  for  your  perusal  txto  private letten 
received  this  week  from  **  B,"  my  secret  agent  in  France.  On  receiving 
the  first,  dated  March  12th,  I  immediately  wrote  to  him  for  a  more  fall 
statement  of  all  he  knew  about  its  contents.  I  stated  to  him  that  the 
story  seemed  very  improbable ;  that  if  they  intende<l  to  resort  to  such 
diabolical  modes  of  warfare,  they  could  find  instruments  enough  near 
at  hand  to  serve  them  in  such  a  capacity,  and  have  their  work  done  or 
attempted  more  speedily  than  it  could  be  by  sending  assassins  from 
Europe ;  that  the  assassins  would  be  sure  to  forfeit  their  own  lives,  ktu 
At  the  same  time  I  could  not  shut  out  from  my  mind  the  idea  that  the 
starving  of  our  prisoners,  shooting  and  torturing  them,  the  hotel  bnm- 
ings,  the  piracies,  the  hanging  of  Union  men  in  the  insurgent  States,  tJie 
murdering  of  prisoners  of  war  in  cold  blood  after  surrendering,  and 
their  manifold  acts  of  cruelty,  rendered  the  purposes  named  not  onlr 
probable,  but  in  harmony  with  their  character  and  acts.  My  letter 
brought  the  further  ex])lanation  contained  in  the  second  letter  of  the  14th 

inst.     You  perceive  the  statement  of  B.  rests  on  the  declaration  of , 

or  a  man  who  now  goes  by  that  name.  He  is  a  business  agent  of  the  rebels, 
and  has  the  confidence  of  the  leaders  to  as  great  an  extent  perhaps  as 
any  one  employed  by  them,  or  any  one  under  their  direction.  He 
travels  most  of  the  time  from  place  to  place,  giving  directions  and  super- 
interidini^  the  purcliase  and  shipment  of  war  material.  B.  Iiojs  ira relied 
much  witli  him,  and  seems  to  linve  liis  entire  confidence.     J  do  not  think 

would  make  such  a  revelation   to  B.  unless  he  believed  it  well 

foil  ruled.  It*  they  arc  to  come  out  openly  as  professional  .issassins. 
it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  the  distinguished  persons  named  are  the 
only  ones  selected  tor  their  vengeance,  or  that  our  Chief  Magistrate,  or 
General  Grjint,  are  left  out  of  their  role.  The  dangers  they  h^ee  to  them 
in  the  cahn  forbearance,  the  inflexible  justice  and  firm  determination  of 
President  Lincoln,  will  not  be  overlooked  by  them. 

According  to  my  request,  a  full  description  of  the  man  calling  himself 
Clark  is  given  in  the  second  letter.  Johnston  is  unknown  to  **  B."  If 
Clark  has  really  set  forth  on  such  a  mission,  lie  will  probably  attempt  to 
make  his  way  into  Sherman's  camp  as  a  private  soldier,  and  attempt  the 
deed  during  an  engagement  when  Sherman  is  under  fire. 

Whether  there  is  anv  actual  foundation  for  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
letters  or  not,  I  think  it  not  mv  dutv  to  withhold  them,  for  fear  it  muv  be 
only  another  added  to  the  thousand  false  rumors  which  have  got  into 
circulation.  I  send  you  all  1  have  been  able  to  learn  on  the  subject, 
that  vou  mav  act  as  vou  deem  exi)edient  in  the  case.  Permit  me  to  ex- 
press  my  earnest  desire,  whatever  may  be  the  wish  of  the  rebels  in  re- 
gard to  you,  and  I  dare  say  they  are  tlie  worst  that  fiendish  brains  c^n 
entertain,  that  your  valuable  life  may  long  be  spared  to  your  friends  aad 
the  service  of  the  Republic. 

I  remain,  dear  sir,  most  truly  yours, 

F.  H.  MoBS£. 

Hon.  William  II.  Seward,  Secretary  of  Stat-e. 

P.  S. — Please  regard  B.'s  letter  as  strictly  confidential,  I  mean  as  farts 
the  name  of  the  writer  is  concerned. 
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^  Paris,  Sunday^  March  12, 1S65. 

My  Dear  Sir  : — I  wrote  yon  on  Friday  eve  late,  in  hopes  it  would 
reach  yon  at  yonr  liotel  last  eveninj^.  I  have  learned  only  an  honr  since, 
that  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  a  steamer  will  he  in  waiting  at  Belisle, 
or  the  island  of  Oleron  (the  lust  named  some  forty  miles  off  the  mouth 
of  Bordeaux  Erie)  with  war  material  and  snpplies  for  the  rams;  most 
of  the  stnff  is  from  Ilamhurg,  reshipped  on  board  of  an  English  steamer, 
whirh  lias  been  chartered  for  the  purpose.  She  is  a  Newcastle  steamer, 
and  said  to  be  very  swift.  I  must  communicate  at  once  with  Walker 
at  Ferrol.  Two  desperate  characters  have  just  left  here  (on  Wed- 
nesday, I  believe,  but  not  sure),  one  for  the  North  and  the  other  for 
the  South  ;  one  of  them  I  know  ;  he  has  been  loafing  here  for  some  time, 
hard  up.  His  name  is  Clark,  the  other  Johnston,  but  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge  I  had  never  seen  him,  he  having  been  here  only  a  few  days. 
Their  object  is  the  assassination  of  Sherman  and  Mr.  Seward,  Clark  is 
to  join  Sherman^s  army  and  accomplish  his  deed.  The  other  goes  direct 
to  Washington,  and  tlie  first  opportunity  that  offers  kill  Mr.  Seward. 
Their  expenses  are  paid,  and  if  successful  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
murderous  designs,  are  to  receive  five  thousand  dollars  each.  Here  is  a 
pretty  state  of  affairs ;  and  I  fear  those  are  not  the  only  ones  that  they 
mtend  wreaking  their  vengeance  npon,  and  you  must  take  immediate 
steps  to  convey  this  to  Mr.  Seward  and  General  Sherman,  as  I  feel  posi- 
tive it  is  true,  for  the  party  that  divulged  to  me  has  the  greatest  confi- 
dence in  me,  and  would  not  have  said  such  a  thing  to  me  were  it  not 
true.  They  think  by  getting  rid  of  Mr.  Seward  that  it  will  be  ntterly 
impossible  to  get  another  as  able  to  fill  his  place,  as  they  say,  so  rabid 
for  the  utter  annihilation  of  the  Southern  cause.  And  Sherman  being 
the  only  real  General  that  we  have  got,  if  he  could  be  got  rid  of,  the 
task  is  an  easy  one,  as  there  is  no  Yankee,  to  use  their  expression,  to  be 
found  that  can  fill  his  place.  And  only  see  the  ingenuity  of  the  rebels 
hero ;  they  have  caused  to  be  circulated,  and  it  is  quite  current,  that 
General  Sherman  is  dead.  This  is  done  for  the  sole  cause  to  prepare  the 
public  mind  to  receive  his  death  beforeliand,  so  as  that  they  may  not  be 
taken  by  surprise.  It  is  from  beginning  to  end  a  deep  laid  plot,  and  the 
Devil  himself  is  no  match  for  them.  I  have  given  you  all  the  facts  so  far 
as  I  know,  and  at  once,  as  I  considered  it  my  duty  so  to  do  as  soon  as 
possible,  so  that  you  may  convey  it  to  Washington  with  all  dispatch.  I 
don't  know  this  Johnston,  or  I  would  describe  him,  so  that  he  might  be 
arrested  at  once,  bnt  to  my  knowledge  I  have  never  seen  him.  Cooper 
came  last  night,  and  to-day  spent  an  hour  with  me.  On  leaving  he  said 
he  would  return  and  dine  with  me,  but  about  an  hour  since  1  learned 
that  he  went  off  in  haste  to  Cherbourg.  I  don't  know  what's  up 
there,  as  I  have  heard  nothing  from  them ;  but  there  must  be  something 
in  the  wind.  Friday  a  courier  was  sent  off  as  I  stated  to  yon,  as  I  waa 
asked  to  go ;  but  being  ill  I  could  not,  and  to-day.  Cooper  leaving  so  sud- 
denly, looks  suspicious.  I  can  give  you  a  full  description  of  Clark  at 
once  if  you  wish  it.  I  am  better,  and  quite  able  to  undertake  the  jour- 
ney to  Bordeaux  or  Ferrol,  but  as  yet  keep  myself  in  doors,  so  that  I 
may  not  be  called  on  to  go  anywhere  for  them  before  I  hear  from  you  : 
then  I  can  excuse  myself  for  a  few  days  in  the  country,  so  as  to  be  able 
to  get  to  Bordeaux.  I  hope  you  have  received  my  note  on  Saturday  eve, 
and  written  me  to-day.  If  I  am  to  go  to  B—  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost.  If  you  have  not  written  me  before  you  receive  this,  send  me  twenty 
pounds,  so  that  I  may  be  prepared  for  any  emergency.  Hoping  that  ail 
of  the  first  of  the  note  will  be  received  at  Washington  in  time  to  frustrate 
the  heJliAh  designs,  I  am  truly  yours,  li» 
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PARia.  Mdrdi  14,  ISA 

Deax  Sir  : — Yours  of  yesterday  came  duly  to  hand  this  morning,  and  1 
answer  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible  to  its  contents  in  every  particular, 
as  you  request. 

The  ram,  at  Bordeaux,  leaves  that  port  to  go  to  Germany,  where  im- 
port says  she  is  to  be  sold  to  the  Prussian  Government.  So  did  the  other 
— now  the  StonewaUy  in  Confederate  hands,  laying  at  Ferrol,  Spain- 
leave  Bordeaux,  for  the  use  of  the  Danish  Government.  They  must  nse 
strategy  to  get  them  out  of  a  French  port — once  out,  they  can  do  as  they 
please  with  her.  I  am  perfectly  satisfied,  and  I  believe  it  beyond  a  ques- 
tion of  doubt,  that  the  ram  now  at-Bordeaux  belongs  to,  and  is  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  rebels,  and  will  go  into  their  hands,  if  not  directly,  in- 
directly, especially  if  there  is  any  pressure  used  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment. But  my  opinion  is,  this  Government  will  oiUy  wink  at  her  depar- 
ture. I  have  repeatedly  (being  one  of  the  order  of  the  Sons)  heard  the 
above  things  discussed,  from  time  to  time,  by  McCnlloeh,  DeLeon,  Henstii^ 
Jtfacfarlan,  and  others  of  the  secret  order.  The  captain  of  the  StoneftaUj 
Captain  Page,  is  here,  and  has  been  for  some  days  (I  forgot  to  mention 
this  in  my  last),  as  well  as  several  of  the  officers  of  the  late  rebel  steamer 
I'lqriday  and  I  believe  they  leave  to-day.  The  Stonewall  is  lying  at 
Ferrol,  and  the  Niagara  is  at  Corunna — two  different  harbors,  but  not  far 
apart.  I  hear  nothing  as  to  when  they  intend  to  leave  Ferrol,  but  this 
much  I  have  learned — that  when  they  are  ready  to  go  to  sea,  thej  will 
run  one  to  Corunna  where  the  Niagara  is,  and  demand  of  the  Spanish 
Government  twenty-four  hours'  detention  of  the  Niagara^  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  put  to  sea.  But  if  Commodore  Craven  adopts  the  plan  I  sug- 
gested when  I  last  saw  him,  this  plan  of  theirs  will  be  easily  evaded. 
Clark  I  believe  to  be  the  real  name  of  the  party  of  whom  I  wrote  you  in  mj 
last ;  he  has  been  hanging  on  here  for  some  time.  They  could  have  do 
possible  object  in  imposing  on  ine  in  this  particular.  That's  his  business, 
ftn<l  both  he  and  Johnston  have  gone,  for  the  avowed  purpose,  as  I  have 
before  stated  to  you,  of  taking  the  lives  of  Mr.  Seward  and  General 
Sherman.  I  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  that  there  are  others  wat^'h- 
ing  for  the  same  opportunity.  The  opinion  is  with  many  of  them  here, 
that  Mr.  Seward  is  de  facto  the  President,  and  does  just  as  he  pleases,  and 
were  it  not  for  him,  they  could  come  to  some  amicable  arrangement.  It 
would  be  useless  for  me  to  repeat  to  you  all  that  I  hear  on  the  subject^  and 
the  arguments  pro  and  con.  This  Clark,  I  believe,  has  some  other  mis- 
sion as  well  as  that  of  seeking  the  life  of  General  Sherman.  He  is  in  height 
about  five  feet  nine  inches,  rather  slender,  thin  in  flesh,  high  cheek-bones, 
low  forehead,  eyes  dark  and  sunken,  very  quiet,  seldom  or  ever  speaks 
in  company  unless  spoken  to,  has  a  large  dark-brown  mustache,  and 
large,  long  goatee ;  hair  much  darker  than  whiskers,  and  complexion 
rather  sallow.  While  here  wore  gray  clothes  and  wide-awake  slouch- 
hat.  He  is  a  Texan  by  birth,  has  a  very  determined  look,  and  from  ill 
appearances,  I  should  judge,  would,  if  possible,  accomplish  whatever  he 
undertakes.  The  other  man,  Johnston,  I  know  nothing  of,  as  he  wa8 
only  here  some  three  or  four  days — he  came  from  Canada,  via  Liverpool— 
x\i\v  would  it  be  prudent  for  me  to  make  any  inquiries  concerning  him, 
under  the  circumstances,  as,  if  any  thing  ever  transpires,  and  he  was 
taken,  suspicion  from  that  fact  might  point  to  me.  And  I  beg  that  on  no 
occasion  will  you  ever  make  use  of  my  name,  so  that  ih^j  could  get  anj 
clue  to  me;  if  you  did,  from  that  moment  my  fate  would  be  sealed,  espe- 
cially as  I  have  bound  myself  to  their  cause,  under  so  fearful  au  oath.  1 
once  entertained  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  Southcrnei*s,  but  from  recent 
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facts  and  events  I  have  changed  those  opinions,  and  now  mj  firm  belief 
is,  that  tliey  would  stop  at  no  act,  if  necessary  to  accomplish  their  dear, 
cherished  Confederation.  The  offer,  five  thousand  dollars,  is  a  good  one, 
and  there  is  to  be  found  plenty  who  would  gladly  catch  at  it.  You  can- 
not  for  one  moment  have  the  slightest  idea  of  their  feelings  towards  tho 
North,  and  it  increases  as  their  struggle  becomes  more  desperate.  The 
heads  here  are  in  daily  consultation,  and  what  is  there  discussed  I  have 
no  means  of  ascertaining.  It  was  Cooper  who  told  mo  of  these  two  men 
going  out  on  ilieir  diabolical  mission,  or  I  perhaps  should  never  have 
heard  of  the  matter  at  all,  and  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  convey  to  you 
the  facts  as  I  got  them,  at  once,  so  that,  if  possible,  their  designs  might 
be  thwarted,  and  every  precaution  taken  that  was  necessary ;  for  I  repeat 
again  what  I  have  already  done  to  you  before :  they  are  bent  on  destruc- 
tion, and  will  not  stop  at  any  object,  even  to  the  taking  of  life,  so  as  to 
attain  their  ends — and  mark  me,  Mr.  Seward  is  not  the  only  one  they 
will  assassinate.  I  have  heard  some  fearful  oaths,  and  it's  war  to  the 
teeth  with  them.  I  feel  confident  that  there  is  some  secret  understanding 
between  them  and  the  Emperor  of  this  Government;  at  least  I  am  given 
to  understand  so.  The  death  of  the  Duke  de  Morny  has  deprived  them 
of  an  interview  with  the  Emperor^  which  was  to  have  taken  place,  if  I  am 
rightly  informed,  on  Sunday  last.  My  sickness  has  prevented  me  from 
being  fully  posted  to  all  recent  movements,  but  I  am  in  hopes  that  my 
health  will  in  a  short  time  be  fully  re-established,  and  after  my  return 
from  Bordeaux,  I  shall  be  in  possession  of  all  movements.  I  have  written 
at  some  length,  but  required,  as  you  requested  a  full  explanation  of  the 
foregoing  facts.  Be  kind  enough  to  see  that  my  name  is  not  used  at 
Washington,  for  there  are  plenty  on  the  sharp  lookout  there,  and  it 
would  be  heralded  back  here,  and  it  might  prove  fatal  for  me.  I  believe 
I  cannot  add  any  thing  more  at  present.  You  did  not  send  me  all  I  re- 
quested; please  send  it  at  once  to  Bordeaux  by  return  of  mail.  I  leare 
for  Bordeaux  to-night,  and  will  do  as  you  request. 

Believe  me  truly  yours,  B. 


D. 

REPORTS,  DISPATCHES,  AND  PROCLAMATIONS  RELATING 

TO  THE  ASSASSINATION. 

Wak  Dbtasthknt,  Washctoton,  April  IS,  1.80  ▲.  x. 

M^or-General  Dix,  New  York : 

This  evening,  at  about  9.80  p.  m.,  at  Ford's  Tlieatre,  the  President, 
while  sitting  in  his  private  box  with  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  Harris,  and  M^of 
Rathburn,  was  shot  by  an  assassin,  who  suddenly  entered  the  box  and 
approached  behind  the  President. 

The  assassin  then  leaped  upon  the  stage,  brandishing  a  large  dagger  or 
knife,  and  made  his  escape  in  the  rear  of  the  theatre. 

The  pistol-ball  entered  the  back  of  the  President's  head  and  penetrated 
nearly  through  the  head.     The  wound  is  mortal. 

The  President  has  been  insensible  ever  since  it  was  inflicted,  and  is  now 
dying. 

About  the  same  hour  an  assassin,  whether  the  same  or  not,  entered  Mr. 
Seward's  apartments,  and,  nnder  pretence  of  having  a  prescription,  wat* 
shown  to  the  Secretary's  sick  chamber.  The  assassin  immediately  rnshed 
to  the  bed  and  inflicted  two  or  tkree  stabs  on  the  throat  and  two  on  the  face. 
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It  is  hoped  the  wounds  raajr  not  be  mortal.  Mj  apprehc  nsioi  is  thai 
*hey  will  prove  fatal. 

Tlie  nurse  alarmed  Mr.  Frederick  Seward,  who  was  in  an  adjoining 
room,  and  ho  hastened  to  the  door  of  liis  father's  room,  when  he  mel  the 
assassin,  who  inflicted  upon  him  one  or  more  dangerous  wounds.  The 
recovery  of  Frederick  Seward  is  doubtful. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  President  will  live  through  tne  night. 

General  Grant  and  wife  were  advertised  to  be  at  the  theatre  this  e?ea- 
ing,  but  he  started  to  Burlington  at  six  o'clock  this  evening. 

At  a  Cabinet  meeting,  at  which  General  Grant  was  present,  the  subject 
of  the  state  of  the  country  and  the  prospect  of  a  speedy  peace  were  dis- 
cussed. The  President  was  very  cheerful  and  hopeful,  and  spoke  very 
kindly  of  General  I-.ee  and  others  of  the  Confederacy,  and  of  the  establish- 
ment of  government  in  Virginia. 

All  the  members  of  the  Cabinet,  except  Mr.  Seward,  &re  now  in  attend- 
ance upon  the  President. 

I  have  seen  Mr.  Seward,  but  he  and  Frederick  were  both  unconscions. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

War  DxPAKTiCBXT,  Wabbikotoit,  April  15,  8  a.  a. 

Migor- General  Dix,  New  York: 

The  President  still  breathes,  but  is  quite  insensible,  as  he  has  been  ever 
since  he  was  shot.  He  evidently  did  not  see  the  person  who  shot  him, 
but  was  looking  on  the  stage,  as  he  was  approached  from  behind. 

Mr.  Seward  has  rallied,  and  it  is  hoped  he  may  live. 

Frederick  Seward's  condition  is  very  critical. 

The  attendant  who  was  present  was  shot  through  the  lungs,  and  is  not 
expected  to  live. 

The  wounds  of  Major  Seward  are  not  serious. 

Investigation  strongly  indicates  J.  Wilkes  Booth  as  the  assassin  of  the 
President.  Wlietlier  it  was  the  same  or  a  different  person  tliat  attempted 
to  innnler  Mr.  Seward  remains  in  doul)t. 

Chief-Justice  Carter  is  engaged  in  taking  the  evidence. 

Every  exertion  has  been  made  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  murderer. 
Uis  liorse  has  been  found  on  the  road  near  Washington. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

War  Department,  WAsnixoroK,  April  1,\  4.10  a.  m. 

Major-(Tencral  Dix : 

The  President  continues  insensible,  and  is  sinking. 

Secretary  Seward  remains  without  change. 

Frederick  Seward's  skull  is  fractured  in  two  places,  besides  a  jwere 
cut  upon  tlie  head.  The  attendant  is  still  alive,  but  hopeless.  Major 
Seward's  wounds  are  not  dangerous. 

It  is  now  ascertained  with  reasonable  certainty  that  two  assassins  were 
engaged  in  the  horrible  crime — Wilkes  Hootb  being  the  one  tlint  sln)t  the 
President,  and  the  other  a  companion  of  his,  whose  name  is  not  knowi:, 
but  whose  description  is  so  clear  that  he  can  hardly  escape. 

It  appears,  from  a  letter  found  in  Booth's  trunk,  that  tlic  murder  w.is 
planned  before  the  4th  of  March,  but  fell  through  then  because  tlie 
accomphce  backed  out  until  "  Richmond  could  be  heard  from." 

Booth  and  bis  accomplice  were  at  the  livery-stable  at  six  o'ehn^k  l.*i5t 
evening,  and  loit  there  with  their  horses  about  ten  o'clock,  or  sliortit 
before  tliat  hour. 

\\  would  appear  that  they  had  for  several  days  been   seeking  theii 
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chance,  but  for  some  unknown  reason  it  was  not  carried  into  effect  until 
last  night. 

One  of  them  has  evidently  mode  his  wajr  to  Baltimore ;  the  other  haa 
not  yet  been  traced. 

Edwik  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  qf  War. 


Wab  DBPABnoKT,  WAAonioTON,  April  13^  186& 

To  Major-General  Dix,  New  York : 

Abraham  Lincoln  died  this  morning  at  twentj-two  minntes  after 
seven  o'clock. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 


THR    DSATII-BSD. 

Unofficial  Account  of  the  last  Moments  of  the  President, 

At  twenty  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  the  President  breathed  his  last, 
closing  his  eyes  as  if  falling  to  sleep,  and  his  countenance  assuming  an 
expression  of  perfect  serenity.  There  were  no  indications  of  pain,  and  it 
was  not  known  that  he  was  dead  until  the  gradually  decreasing  respira- 
tion ceased  altojretlier. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley,  of  the  New  York  Avenue  Presbyterian  Churcli, 
immediately  on  its  being  ascertained  that  life  was  extinct,  knelt  at  the 
bedside  and  offered  an  impressive  prayer,  which  was  responded  to  by  all 
present. 

Dr.  Gurley  then  proceeded  to  the  front  parlor,  where  Mrs.  Lincoln, 
Captain  Robert  Lincoln,  Mr.  John  Hay,  the  Private  Secretary,  and  othem 
were  waiting,  where  he  again  offered  a  prayer  for  the  consolation  of  the 
family. 

The  following  minutes,  taken  by  Dr.  Abbott,  show  the  condition  of  tlie 
late  President  throughout  the  night: — 

1 1  o'<:lock,  pulse  44. 

11.0)5  o'clock,  pulse  45,  and  growing  weaker. 

11.10  o'clock,  pulse  4o. 

11.15  o'dock,  pulse  42. 

11.20  o'clock,  pulse  45,  respiiation  27  to  29. 

11.25  o'clock,  pulse  42. 

11.32  o'clock,  pulse  48  and  full. 

1 1 .40  o'clock,  pulse  45. 

11.45  o'clock,  pulse  45,  respiration  22. 

12  o'clock,  pulse  48,  respiration  22. 
12.15  o'clock,  pulse  48,  respiration  21. 
Ecchymosis  both  eyes. 

12.30  oVlock,  pulse  45. 
12.32  oVIock,  pulse  60. 
12.35  o'clock,  pulse  66. 
12.40  o'clock,  pulse  69,  right  eye  much  swollen,  and  ecchymosb 

12.46  o'clock,  pulse  70. 

12.55  o'clock,  pulse  80,  struggling  motion  of  arms. 
1  o'clock,  pulse  86,  respiration  30. 
1.80  o'clock,  pulse  95,  appearing  easier. 

1.45  o'clock,  pulse  86,  very  quiet,  respiration  irregular,  Mrs.  Lincoin 
prosAut. 

60 
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2.10  o^clock,  Mrs.  Lincoln  retired  with  Robert  Lincoln  to  an  a^jotning 
room. 
2.80  o'clock,  President  very  qaiet,  pulse  54,'ro8piraUon  28. 
2.62  o'clock,  pulse  48,  respiration  30. 
8  o'clock,  visited  again  by  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
8.25  o'clock,  respiration  24,  and  regular. 
8.36  o'clock,  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gurley. 
4  o'clock,  respiration  26,  and  regular. 
4.16  o'clock,  pulse  CO,  respiration  25. 
6.60  o'clock,  respiration  28,  regular. 

6  c  clock,  ]ialse  failing,  respiration  28. 

6.30  o'clock,  still  failing,  and  labored  breathing. 

7  o'clock,  symptoms  of  immediate  dissolution. 
7.22  o'clock,  death. 

Surrounding  the  death-bed  of  the  President  were  Vice-President  John- 
son; Secretaries  Stanton,  Welles,  McGulloch,  and  Usher;  Postmaster- 
General  Dennison  and  Attorney  -  General  Speed  ;  Generals  Halleck, 
Meigs,  Farnsworth,  Augur,  and  Todd;  Senator  Sumner;  Rev.  Dr. 
Gurley;  Speaker  Colfax;  Ex-Governor  Farwell;  Judge  Carter,  Judge 
Otto;  Surgeon-General  Barnes;  Doctors  Crane,  Stone,  Abbott,  and  Hall: 
M.  B.  Field  and  R.  F.  Andrews. 

Wab  Dbpabtxxiit,  WAABi.H0T09r,  April  Ifi^  8  r.  il 

Major-General  Dix,  New  York : 

Official  notice  of  the  death  of  the  late  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  was 
given  by  the  heads  of  departments  this  morning  to  Andrew  Johnson, 
Vice-President,  upon  whom  the  Constitution  devolved  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Johnson,  upon  receiving  this  notice,  appeared  before  the  Hon. 
Salmon  P.  Chase.  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  took  the  oath 
of  office  as  President  of  the  United  States,  and  assumed  its  duties  and 
functions.  At  twelve  o'clock  the  President  met  the  heads  of  departments 
in  Cabinet  meeting  at  tlie  Treasury  building,  and  among  other  business 
the  following  was  transacted  : — 

First.  The  arrangements  for  the  funeral  of  the  late  President  were 
referred  to  the  several  secretaries,  as  far  as  relates  to  their  respective 
departments. 

Second.  William  Hunter,  Esq.,  was  appointed  Acting  Secretary  uf  State 
during  the  disability  of  Mr.  Seward  and  his  son,  Frederick  Seward,  the 
Assistant  Secretary. 

Third.  The  President  formally  announ(;ed  that  he  desired  to  retain  the 
present  secretaries  of  departments  of  his  Cabinet,  and  they  would  goon 
and  discharge  their  respective  duties  in  the  same  manner  as  before  the 
memorable  event  that  had  changed  the  head  of  the  Government. 

All  business  in  the  departments  was  suspended  during  the  day. 

The  surgeons  rei)ort  that  the  condition  of  Mr.  Seward  remains  un- 
changed.    He  is  doing  well. 

No  improvement  in  Mr.  Frederick  Seward. 

The  murderers  have  not  yet  been  apprehended. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

TOE   ASSASSINS. 

Circular  from  the  Provost- Marshal  General. 

"War  DKrARTTWENT,  PROVOtT-MARSIIAL  Grhkral*8  BUIUIAU, 
Wasuington,  D.  C,  April  15,  0.40  a.  m.  f 

It  is  believed  that  the  assassins  of  the  President  and  Secretary  Sewanl 
are  attempting  to  escape  to  Canada.     You  will  make  a  careful  and  thor- 
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oagh  examination  of  all  persons  attempting  to  cross  from  the  United 
States  into  Canada,  and  will  arrest  suspicious  persons.  The  most  \^gilant 
scrutiny  on  your  part  and  the  force  at  your  disposal  is  demanded.  A  de- 
scription of  the  parties  supposed  to  be  implicated  in  the  murder  will  bo 
telegraphed  you  to-day ;  but  in  the  mean  time  be  active  ia  preventing  the 
crossing  of  any  suspicious  persons. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary   of  War. 

N.  L.  Jeffebs,  Brevet  Brigadier-General,  Acting  Provost-Marshal  Gen- 
eral. 

REWARD    OFFERED    BT    SECRETARY    STANTON. 

Wab  Departxkxt,  WAsniNOTOX,  April  20,  186ft. 

M^jor-Gcneral  John  A.  Dix,  New  York: 

The  murderer  of  our  late  beloved  President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  is  still 
at  large.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  reward  will  be  paid  by  this  Department 
for  his  apprehension  in  addition  to  any  reward  offered  by  municipal 
autl)orities  or  State  Executives. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dcUars  reward  will  be  paid  for  the  apprehension 
of  G.  A.  Atzerot,  sometimes  i-alled  **Port  Tobacco,"  one  of  Booth's  ac- 
complices. Twenty -five  thousand  dollars  reward  will  be  paid  for  the 
apprehension  of  David  0.  Harold,  aiiOtiier  of  Booth's  accomplices.  A 
liberal  reward  will  be  paid  for  any  information  that  shall  conduce  to  the 
arrest  of  either  the  above-named  criminals  or  their  accomplices.  All 
persons  harboring  or  secreting  the  said  persons,  or  either  of  them,  or 
aiding  or  assisting  their  concealment  or  escape,  will  be  treated  as  accom- 
plices in  the  murder  of  the  President  and  the  attempted  assassination  of 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  shall  be  subject  to  trial  before  a  military  com- 
mission and  the  punishment  of  death. 

Let  the  stain  of  innocent  blood  be  removed  from  the  land  by  the  arrest 
and  punishment  of  the  murderers. 

All  good  citizens  are  exhorted  to  aid  public  justice  on  this  occasion. 
Every  man  should  consider  his  own  conscience  charged  with  this  solemn 
duty,  and  rest  neither  night  nor  day  until  it  be  accomplished. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

FLIGHT    OF   THE    ASSASSINS. 

War  Dkpartmx2(t,  Washxxotox,  April  tL 

Major-Genend  John  A.  Dix,  New  York: 

The  counties  of  Prince  George,  Charles,  and  St.  Mary's  have,  during 
the  whole  war,  been  noted  for  hostility  to  the  Government,  and  its  pro- 
tection to  rebel  blockade-runners,  rebel  spies,  and  every  species  of  public 
enemy ;  the  murderers  of  the  President  harbored  there  before  the  murder, 
and  Booth  fled  in  that  direction.  If  he  escapes  it  will  be  owing  to  rebel 
accomplices  in  that  direction. 

The  military  commander  of  th&  department  will  surely  take  measures 
to  bring  these  rebel  sympathizers  and  accomplices  in  murder  to  a  sense  of 
their  criminal  conduct  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

THE    CONSPIRACY    ORGANIZED    IN    CANADA. 

War  Drfartmkkt,  WAtHuroTOV,  April  Si,  1868^ 

Maior-General  John  A.  Dix,  New  York : 

This  Department  has  information  that  the  President's  murder  was 
organized  in  Canada,  and  approved  at  Richmond. 

One  of  the  assassins,  now  in  prison,  who  attempted  to  kill  Mr.  Seward, 
ia  believed  to  be  one  of  the  St.  Albans  raiders. 

Edwiv  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
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BOOTH    KILLED HAROLD    CAPTURED. 

Wak  DxpABTinxT,  Wasuuiotox,  April  19.  ISfv".  II  r.  v. 

M^jor-General  Dix,  New  York : 

J.  Wilkes  Booth  and  Harold  were  cbascdfrom  tlie  swamp  in  Si;.  Mary's 
County,  Maryland,  to  Garrett^s  farm,  near  Port  Royal,  oxi  the  ilappalian- 
uock,  by  Colonel  Baker^s  forces. 

The  barn  in  which  they  took  refuge  was  fired. 

Booth,  in  making  his  escape,  was  shot  through  the  head  and  killed, 
lingering  about  three  hours,  and  Harold  was  captured. 

Booth^s  body  and  Harold  are  now  here. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

REWARD    OFFERED    DT    PRESIDENT   JOHNSON. 

Bi/  the  President  of  the  United  States  ofAmeriea* 

A    PROCLAMATION. 

Whereas^  It  appears  from  the  evidence  in  the  bureau  of  military  justieu 
that  the  atrocious  murder  of  the  late  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
the  attempted  assassination  of  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of 
State,  were  incited,,  concerted,  and  procured  by  and  between  Jefferson 
Davis,  late  of  Richmond,  Va.,  and  Jacob  Thompson,  Clement  C.  Clay, 
Beverly  Tucker,  George  N.  Saunders,  W.  C.  Cleary,  and  other  rebels  and 
traitors  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  harbored  in  Canada: 
now,  therefore,  to  the  end  that  justice  may  be  done,  I,  Andrew  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  otfer  and  promise  for  the  arrest  of  said 
persons,  or  either  of  them,  within  the  limits  of  the  United  St^ites,  so  that 
tliey  can  bo  brought  to  trial,  the  following  rewards  :  One  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  arrest  of  Jetferson  Davis;  twenty-tive  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  arrest  of  Clement  C.  Clay ;  twenty-tivo  thousand  dollars  for 
the  arrest  of  Jacob  Thompson,  late  of  Mississippi ;  twenty-tive  thousand 
dollars  for  the  arrest  of  George  N.  Saunders;  twenty-tive  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  arrest  of  Beverly  Tucker,  and  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the 
arrest  of  William  C.  Cleary,  late  clerk  of  Clement  C.  Clay. 

The  Provost-Marshal  General  of  the  United  States  is  directed  to  cause 
a  description  of  said  persons,  with  notice  of  the  above  rewards,  to  be 
published. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  tht 
seal  of  the  United  States  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  second  day  of  May,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-tive,  and  of 

[l.  8.]  the  indci)endence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  eighty - 
ninth. 
l&y  the  President :  Andrew  Johnson. 

W.  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  of  State, 

the    FUNERAL. 
Wah  DKrABTMicMT,  Washutotom,   W€dn49day^  Jiprtt  17,  I  r.  u. 

Mtyor-General  Dix  : 

The  arrangements  for  conveying  the  President's   remains  to  Spring 
field,  Illinois,  have  been  changed  this  morning.     They  will  go  direct  froir 
W^asliington   to   Philadelphia,   Ilarrisburg,    Pittsburg,   Fort  Wayne,  and 
thence  to  Springfield.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 
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SECOND   DIRPATCn. 
War  Drpartsikxt,  WASnisroTON,  April  19,  1800^  11  p.  m. 

Major-General  Joitn  A.  Dix  New  York : 

It  lias  been  finallj  concluded  to  conform  to  the  original  arrangements 
made  yesterday  for  the  conveyance  of  the  remains  of  the  late  President* 
Abraliam  Lincoln,  from  Washington  to  Springfield,  viz. :  By  way  of  Bal- 
timore, Ilarrisburg,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Albany,  Buffalo,  Cleveland, 
Columbus,  Indianapolis,  and  Chicago,  to  Springfield. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

OFFICIAL   ANNOUNCEMENTS. 

WAsmNOTOK,  April  l\  ISOSi. 

To  J.  0.  Derby,  United  States  Dispatch  Agent,  New  York  : 

Send  a  copy  of  the  following  to  Mr.  Adams  at  London  by  the  steamer 
of  to-day,  if  in  time : — 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  &c.,  &c  : 

The  sad  duty  devolves  upon  me  to  announce  the  assassination  of  the 
President,  at  Ford's  Theatre,  last  night,  by  a  pistol-shot  from  a  per8<Mi 
who  entered  his  box  for  the  purpose.  The  assassin  escaped,  bat  it  is 
supposed  has  since  been  arrested. 

The  President  died  at  half-past  seven  o'clock  this  morning. 

Vice-President  Johnson  has  assumed  the  functions  of  President,  having 
been  sworn  in  by  the  Chief-Justice. 

About  the  same  time  an  attempt  was  made  by,  it  is  believed,  a  diflTer- 
ent  person,  to  assassinate  Mr.  Seward  ;  but  the  murderer  only  succeeded 
in  inflicting  painful  and  severe  wounds,  principally  upon  his  face. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Seward  was  beaten  over  the  head  with  a  heavy  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  person  who  attacked  his  father,  and  is  grievously  hurt. 
His  brother  was  also  wounded  by  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  as  was  Mr. 
Hansell,  a  messenger  of  the  department,  who  was  with  the  Secretary, 
and  the  male  nurse  in  attendance. 

William  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary  qf  State, 

[The  above  telegraphic  dispatch  was  sent  off  by  the  Portland  steamer 
at  three  p.  m.  on  Saturday,  April  15.] 

acting    secretary    nUNTER   TO    HIS    SUBORDINATES. 

DKPAKTSfKifT  or  Statk,  Washuvotok,  April  IT,  ISSSi. 

It  it  hereby  ordered  that,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  our  late  illustrious 
Chief  Magistrate,  all  officers  and  others  subject  to  the  orders  of  tlie 
Secretary  of  State,  wear  crape  upon  the  left  arm  for  the  period  i»f  a\x 
months.  W.  Hunter,  Acting  Secretary, 

orders    from    BBCRETART    STANTON    AND    GENERAL    GRANT. 

Was  Dkpaktxkxt,  Adjutamt-Okkksal^s  OmcK,  I 
Wasuixqtok,  April  14, 186ft.  f 

General  Orders,  No.  66. — The  following  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  announces  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States  the  untimely  and 
lamentable  death  of  the  illustrious  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of 
the  United  States : — 

Wab  Dkpaktxsnt,  WAsmnoTON,  April  16,  ISSBt 

The  distressing  duty  has  devolved  upon  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
um'ounce  to  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  that  at  twenty-two  minntos 
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after  seven  o'clock  ^n  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the  15th  day  of  Ajiril, 
1865,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  died  of  a  mortal 
wonnd  inflicted  on  him  by  an  assassin.  The  armies  of  the  United  States 
will  share  with  their  fellow -citizens  the  feelings  of  grief  and  horror 
inspired  by  the  most  atrocions  murder  of  their  great  and  beloved  Presi- 
dent and  Commander-in-Chief  with  profound  sorrow,  will  mourn  his 
death  as  a  national  calamity.  The  head-quarters  of  every  department, 
post,  station,  fort,  and  arsenal  will  be  draped  in  mourning  for  thirty  days, 
and  appropriate  funeral  honors  will  be  paid  by  every  army,  and  in  every 
department,  and  at  every  military  post,  and  at  the  Military  Academy  at 
West  Point,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  illustrious  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
nation,  and  Connuander-in-Chief  of  the  armies.  Lieutcnant-Gcncral 
Grant  will  give  the  necessary  instructions  for  canying  this  order  into 
effect.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War, 

On  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  the  order  at  head* quarters  of  every 
military  division,  department,  army-post,  station,  fort,  and  arsenal,  and 
at  the  Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  the  troops  and  cadets  will  bo 
paraded  at  ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  and  the  order  read  to  them.  Alter  which 
all  labor  and  operations  for  the  day  will  cease,  and  be  suspended,  as  far  as 
practicable  in  a  state  of  war.  The  national  flag  will  be  displayed  at  half- 
statT.  At  the  dawn  of  day  thirteen  guns  will  be  fired,  and  afterwards  at 
intervals  of  thirty  minutes  between  the  rising  and  the  setting  of  the  sun 
a  single  gun,  and  at  the  close  of  the  day  a  national  salute  of  thirty-six 
guns.  The  oflicers  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  will  wear  the 
badge  of  mourning  on  the  left  arm  and  on  their  swords,  and  the  colors 
of  their  commands  and  regiments  will  be  put  in  mourning  for  the  period 
of  six  months. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Grant. 

(Signed)    W.  A.  Nichols,  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

Was  Dspartmbkt,  Wabiiinotok,  April  IG,  186b. 

Lieutenant-Genoral   Grant,   U.  S.  Army,  Commanding  Armies   of  the 
United  States,  Washington,  D.  C: 

General  : — You  will  please  announce  by  general  order  to  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  that  on  Saturday,  the  loth  day  of  April,  1865,  by 
reason  of  the  death  of  Abralmm  Lincoln,  the  otlice  of  President  of  the 
United  States  devolved  upon  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  who,  on 
the  same  day,  took  the  official  oath  prescribed  for  the  President,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  that  office. 

Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Secretary  of  War. 

War  DEPARTMr.NT,  Aojutant-Qrskral'8  OmcK,  » 
Wasuixotox,  April  16,  1SC5.  f 

General  Orders,  No.  7. — It  is  hereby  announced  to  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  that  on  Saturday,  the  loth  day  of  A])ril,  1865,  by  reason 
of  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  devolved  upon  Andrew  Johnson,  Vice-President,  who,  on 
the  same  day,  took  the  official  oath  prescribed  for  the  President,  and 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  tliat  office. 

By  command  of  Lieutenant-General  Grant. 

W.  A.  Nichols,  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

ORDERS    FROM    SECRETARY    WELLES. 

Natt  Dkpabtmxnt  Washikotoic,  April  17, 18C5. 

Special  Orders. — Vice-Admiral  D.  G.  Farragut  and  Rear-Admiral 
William  B.  Shubrick  have  been  designated  to  make  the  necessary  arrange 
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ments  on  the  part  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  for  attending,  on  Wed; 
nesday  next,  the  funeral  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States. 

GiDKON  Wklls,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Kavt  DKPAKTMRKTf  Wariiixoton,  April  17,  ISW. 

Special  Orders. — Officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  will  assem- 
ble at  the  Navy  De])artment,  in  uniform,  at  10  o'clock  A.  m.,  on  Wednes- 
day next,  for  the  i)urpose  of  attending  the  funeral  of  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

Natt  Depabtmknt,  WAsnncoToir,  April  17,  ISIOi 
Special  Order. — By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  tho 
Navy  Department  will  be  closed  on  Wednesday  next,  the  day  of  the 
funeral  Folemnities  of  the  late  President  of  the  United  States.  Labor 
will  also  be  suspended  on  that  day-^t  each  of  the  navy-yards  and  navy 
stations,  and  uj^on  all  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.  The  flags  of  all 
vessels  and  at  all  navy-yards  and  stations  and  marine  barracks  will  bo 
kept  at  half-nuist  during  the  day,  and  at  12  o'clock,  meridian,  twenty- 
one  minute-guns  will  be  fired  by  the  senior  officer  of  each  Si^uadron  and 
the  commandants  of  each  of  the  navy-yards  and  stations. 

Gideon  Welles,  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

order  from  secretary  m'cullocii. 

Tkkasubt  Dbpabtmext,  Wasuimotojc,  April  18,  1866l 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  profound  sorrow,  announces  to 
the  revenue  marine  the  death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of  th« 
United  States.  lie  died  in  this  city  on  the  morning  of  the  15th  inst., 
at  twenty-two  minutes  past  seven  o'clock.  The  officers  of  tbe  revenue 
marine  will,  as  a  manifestation  of  their  res])ect  for  the  exalted  charao- 
ter  and  eminent  public  services  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and  of  their 
sense  of  the  calamity  the  country  has  sustained  by  this  afflicting  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  wear  crape  on  the  left  arm  and  upon  the  hilt  of 
the  sword  for  six  months.  It  is  further  directed  that  funeral  honors  be 
paid  on  board  all  revenue  vessels  in  commission,  by  firing  thirty-six  minute- 
guns,  commencing  at  meridian  on  the  day  after  the  receipt  of  this  order, 
and  by  wearing  their  flags  at  half-mast. 

HcGH  MoCulloch,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

order  from  postmaster-general  dennison. 

Po8r>Orncs  Dktastmbkt,  WAsnuiOTOK,  April  IT. 

To  Deputy  Postmasters  : 

Business  in  all  the  post-offices  of  the  United  States  will  be  suspended, 
and  the  offices  closed,  from  11  a.  M.  to  3  p.  m.  on  Wednesday,  the  19th 
instant,  during  the  funeral  solemnities  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  lato  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

W.  Dennison,  Postmaster- QeneraL 

proclamation    by    president  JOnHSON   OF   A   DAT    OF   HUMILIATION 

AND   MOURNING. 

Whereas^  By  my  direction  the  acting  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  notice  to 
the  public,  on  the  17th  of  April,  requested  the  various  religious  denomi- 
nations to  assemble  on  the  19th  of  April,  on  the  occasion  of  the  obsequies 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  late  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  observe 
the  same  with  appropriate  ceremonies ;  and 
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Wherea*^  Our  coantry  bus  become  one  great  house  of  mourning 
where  the  liead  of  the  family  has  been  taken  away,  and  believing  that  a 
apociul  period  should  be  assigned  for  again  bumbling  ourselves  before 
Almij^hty  God,  in  order  that  the  bereavement  may  be  aanctilied  to  the 
nation : 

Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  mitigate  that  grief  on  earth  which  can 
only  be  assuaged  by  communion  with  the  Father  in  Heaven,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  the  wishes  of  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress, 
c<»mmunicntcd  to  me  by  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  national  capital,  I, 
Andrew  Johnson,  President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  appoint 
Thursday,  the  25th  day  of  May  next,  to  be  observed,  wherever  in  the 
United  States  the  flag  of  the  country  may  be  respected,  as  a  day  of 
humiliation  and  mourning,  and  recommend  my  fellow -citizens  then  to 
assemble  in  their  respective  places  of  worship,  there  to  unite  in  solemn 
service  to  Almighty  God  in  memory  of  the  good  man  who  has  been 
removed,  so  that  all  shall  be  occuprsd  at  the  same  time  in  contemplation 
of  his  virtues  and  sorrow  for  his  sudden  and  violent  end. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  United  States  to  be,affized. 

Done  at  the  City  of  Washington,  the  twenty-fifth   day  of  April,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  tliousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-five, 
[l.  6.]     and  of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the 
eighty-ninth.  AxnitEw  Johnson. 

By  the  President : 

W.  UuNTEfi,  Acting  Secretary  of  State. 

SECKRTART   STANTON   TO    MTNI8TBR    ADAMS. 

The  following  is  the  official  report  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  Ad- 
dressed to  the  Location  in  London  :  — 

WA«HI^fOT^.^:»,  April  15, 

Sir: — It  has  become  rnv  distrossinj?  dutv  to  annonnoe  to  vou  tliat  l.ist 
night  Ills  Excellency  Abpuham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  Uuite«l  States, 
was  assassinated,  about  the  hour  of  half-past  ten  o'clock,  in  his  private 
box  at  Ford's  Theatre,  in  this  city.  The  President,  abont  eij^ht  oVlock, 
accompanied  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  the  theatre.  Another  lady  and  <rentleraan 
were  with  them  in  the  box.  Abont  half-past  ten,  during  a  prjuse  in  the 
porfonnance,  tlie*ftssassin  entered  the  box,  the  door  of  which  was  un- 
guarded, hastily  approached  the  President  from  behind,  and  discharged  a 
pistol  at  his  head.  The  bullet  entered  the  back  of  his  head,  and  pene- 
trated nearly  throufjh.  The  assassin  then  leaped  from  the  box  npon  iho 
stage,  brandishing  a  largo  knife  or  dagger,  and  exclaiming,  ''Sic  temper 
tyranniHp^  and  escaped  in  the  rear  of  the  theatre.  Innnediately  upoc 
the  discharge,  the  President  fell  to  the  floor  insensible,  and  continued 
in  that  state  until  twenty  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  this  morning,  when 
he  breathed  his  hist.  About  the  same  time  the  murder  was  bcim;  com- 
mitted  at  the  theatre,  another  assassin  presented  himself  at  the  door  of 
Mr.  Seward's  residence,  gained  admission  by  representing  he  had  a  pro- 
scription from  Mr.  Seward's  physician,  which  he  was  directed  to  see 
administered,  and  hurried  up  to  the  third-story  chamber,  where  Mr.  Sew- 
ard was  lying.  lie  here  discovered  Mr.  Frederick  Seward,  struck  hira 
over  the  head,  inflicting  several  wounds,  and  fracturing  his  skull  in  two 
places,  inflicting,  it  is  feared,  mortal  wounds,  lie  then  rushed  into  the 
room  where  Mr.  Seward  was  in  bed,  attended  by  a  young  daughter  and  a 
male  nurse.  The  male  attendant  was  stabbed  through  the  lungs,  and  it 
is  believed  will  die.     The  assassin  then  struck  Mr.  Seward  with  a  knife  or 
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(lugger  twice  in  the  tbroat  and  twice  in  the  face,  inflicting  terrible  wounds. 
By  this  time  Major  Seward,  eldest  son  of  the  Secretary,  and  another 
attendant  reached  tlie  room,  and  rushed  to  the  rescue  of  the  Secretary ; 
they  were  also  wounded  in  the  conflict,  and  the  assassin  escaped.  No 
artery  or  important  bhmd-vessel  was  severed  by  any  of  tbe  wounds 
inflicted  upcu  him,  but  lie  was  for  a  long  time  insensible  from  the  loss  of 
blood.  Some  hope  of  his  possible  recovery  is  entertained.  Immediate- 
ly upon  the  death  of  the  President,  notice  was  given  to  Vice-President 
Johnson,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  city,  and  upon  whom  tbe  oflice  of 
President  now  devolves.  lie  will  take  the  oflice  and  assume  tbe  functions 
of  President  to-day.  The  murderer  of  the  President  has  been  discovered, 
and  evidence  obtained  that  those  horrible  crimes  were  committed  in 
execution  of  a  conspiracy  deliberately  planned  and  set  on  foot  by  rebels, 
under  pretence  of  avenging  the  South  and  aiding  the  rebel  cause ;  but  it 
is  hoped  that  the  immediate  perpetrators  will  be  caught.  The  feeling 
occasioned  by  these  outrageous  crimes  is  so  great,  sudden,  and  overwhelm- 
ing, that  I  cannot  at  present  do  more  than  communicate  them  to  you. 
At  the  earliest  moment  yesterday  the  President  called  a  Cabinet  meeting, 
at  which  General  Grant  was  present.  He  was  more  cheerful  and  happy 
than  I  had  ever  seen  him,  rejoiced  at  the  near  prospect  of  firm  and  dura- 
ble peace  at  home  and  abroad,  manifested  in  a  marked  degree  tbe  kind- 
ness and  humanity  of  his  disposition,  and  the  tender  and  forgiving  spirit 
that  so  eminently  distinguished  him.  Public  notice  had  been  given  that 
he  and  General  Grant  would  be  present  at  the  theatre,  and  the  opportu- 
nity of  adding  the  Lieuteii ant-General  to  the  number  of  victims  to  bo 
murdered  was  no  doubt  seized  for  the  fitting  occasion  of  executing  the 
plans  that  apf)ear  to  have  been  in  preparation  for  some  weeks,  but  Gen- 
eral Grant  was  com])elled  to  be  absent,  and  thus  escaped  the  designs 
upon  him.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  any  thing  in  regard  of  the  influ- 
ence which  this  atrocious  murder  of  the  President  may  exercise  upon  the 
afl?airs  of  this  country;  but  I  will  only  add  that,  horrible  as  are  the  atroci- 
ties that  have  been  resorted  to  by  the  enemies  of  the  country,  they  aro 
not  likely  in  any  degree  to  impair  the  public  spirit  or  postpone  the  com- 
plete final  overtlirow  of  the  rebellion.  In  profound  grief  for  the  events 
which  it  is  my  duty  to  communicate  to  you,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very 
respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Edwin  M.  Stanton. 
To  Charles  Francis  Adams,  London.  « 


IMPORTANT  LETTER  FROM  J.  WILKES  BOOTH. 

(lis    ORIGINAL   PURPOSE    WAS   TO    TAKE    MR.   LINCOLN  A    PRISONER. HIS 

REASONS    FOR   HIS    ACTION. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Press,  April  19.} 

We  have  just  received  the  following  letter,  written  by  John  Wilkes 
Booth,  and  placed  by  him  in  the  hands  of  his  brother-in-law,  J.  S.  Clarke. 
It  was  written  by  him  in  November  last,  and  left  with  J.  S.  Clarke  in  a 
sealed  envelope,  and  addressed  to  himself,  in  his  own  handwriting.  In 
the  same  envelope  were  some  United  States  bonds  and  oil  stocks.  This 
letter  was  opened  by  Mr.  Clarke  for  the  first  time  on  Monday  last,  and 
immediately  handed  by  him  to  Marshall  Milward,  who  has  kindly  placed 
it  in  our  hands.    Most  unmistakably  it  proves  that  he  must  for  many 
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months  have  contemplated  seizing  the  person  of  the  late  Presidefi*:.  It  K 
however,  donbttul  whether  he  imagined  the  black  deed  which  ha* 
plunged  the  nation  into  tlie  deepest  gloom,  and  at  the  aaiue  time  awa- 
kened it  to  a  just  and  righteoas  indignation: — 


1S64. 


Mt  Dear  Sir  : — You  may  use  this  as  yon  think  l>e9t.  But  as  soine 
may  wisli  to  know  wheTiy  tchoy  and  tr%,  and  as  I  do  not  know  fUnD  to 
direct  it,  I  give  it  (in  the  words  of  your  master) : — 

"  To  whom  it  may  concern,''^ 

Right  or  wrong,  God  judge  me,  not  man.  For  be  ray  motive  good  or 
bad,  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  the  lasting  condemnation  of  the  North. 

I  love  peace  more  than  life.  Have  loved  the  Union  beyond  expression. 
For  four  years  have  I  waited,  hoped,  and  prayed  for  the  dark  clouds  to 
break,  and  for  a  restoration  of  our  former  sunshine.  To  wait  longer 
would  be  a  crime  All  hope  for  peace  is  dead.  My  prayers  have  proved 
as  idle  as  my  hopes.  God^s  will  be  done.  I  go  to  see  and  share  tlie  bit- 
ter end. 

I  have  ever  held  that  the  South  were  right.  The  very  nomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  four  years  ago,  spoke  plainly  war — war  upon  Southern 
rights  and  institutions.  His  election  proved  it.  "  Await  an  evert  act." 
Yes ;  till  you  are  bound  and  plundered.  What  folly  I  The  South  were 
wise.  Who  thinks  of  argument  or  patience  when  the  finger  of  his  enemy 
presses  on  the  trigger?  In  t^  foreign  toar^  I,  too,  could  say,  "Country, 
right  or  wrong."  But  in  a  struggle  such  as  ours  (where  the  brother  tries 
to  pierce  the  brother's  heart),  for  God's  sake  choose  the  right.  When  a 
country  like  this  spurns  justice  from  her  side,  she  forfeits  the  allegiance 
of  every  honest  freeman,  and  should  leave  him,  untrammelled  by  any 
fealty  soever,  to  act  as  his  conscience  may  approve. 

People  of  the  North,  to  hate  tyranny,  to  love  liberty  and  justice,  to 
strike  at  wrong  and  oppression,  was  the  teaching  of  our  fiithers.  The 
study  of  our  early  history  will  not  let  nie  for<?et  it,  and  may  it  never. 

This  country  was  formed  for  the  white^  not  for  tlie  black  man.  And, 
looking  upon  African  slavery  from  the  same  stand-point  held  by  the  noble 
franiers  of  our  Constitution,  I,  for  one,  have  ever  considered  it  one  of  the 
greatest  l>les.sings  (both  for  themselves  and  us)  that  God  ever  bestowed 
upon  a  favored  nation.  Witness  heretofore  our  wealth  and  power;  wit- 
ness their  elevalion  and  enlightenment  above  their  race  elsewhere.  I 
have  lived  among  it  most  of  my  life,  and  have  seen  less  harsh  treatment 
from  master  to  man  than  I  have  beheld  in  the  Xorth  from  father  to  son. 
Yet,  Heaven  knows,  no  one  would  be  more  willing  to  do  more  for  the 
negro  race  tlian  I,  could  I  but  see  a  way  to  still  better  their  condition.       % 

But  Lincoln's  policy  is  only  preparing  the  way  for  their  total  anniliila- 
tion.  The  South  are  not^  nor  hare  they  been  ^fighting  for  the  continnanoo 
of  slavery.  The  first  battle  of  Hull  Run  did  away  with  that  idea.  Their 
causes  since  for  icar  have  been  as  noble  and  greater  far  than  those  that 
urged  our  fathers  on.  Even  should  we  allow  they  were  wrung  at  the 
beginning  of  this  contest,  cruelty  and  injuHice  have  made  the  wrong  be- 
come the  rights  and  they  stand  now  (before  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  world)  as  a  noble  band  of  patriotic  heroes.  Hereafter,  reading  of 
their  deeds,  Thermopyla)  will  be  forgotten. 

When  1  aided  in  the  capture  and  execution  of  John  Brown  (who  was  a 
murderer  on  our  western  border,  and  who  was  fairly  tried  and  convicted^ 
before  an  impartial  judge  and  jury,  of  treason,  and  who,  by-the-way,  has 
since  been  made  a  god),  I  was  proud  of  my  little  share  in  the  transaction, 
for  1  deemed  it  my  duty,  and  that  I  was  helping  our  common  country  to 


^ 
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perform  an  act  of  justice.  But  what  was  a  crime  in  poor  John  Br3ii«3»  it 
now  consideied  (by  themselves)  as  the  greatest  and  only  virtue  o\866. 
whole  Republican  party.  Strange  transmigration  I  Vice  to  beconflajr 
r.irtue  simply  because  more  indulge  in  it!  Ht 

I  thought  then,  as  noio^  that  the  abolitionists  were  the  only  traitors  \\ 
the  land,  and  that  the  entire  party  deserved  the  same  fate  as  poor  old 
Brown ;  not  because  they  wish  to  abolish  slavery,  hut  on  account  of  the 
means  they  have  ever  endeavored  to  use  to  effect  that  abolition.  If 
Brown  were  living,  I  doubt  whether  he  himself  wowld  set  slavery  a,?ain8t 
the  Urion.  Most,  or  many  in  the  North  do,  and  openly,  curse  .the  Union 
if  the  South  are  to  return  and  retain  a  single  right  guaranteed  to  them  by 
every  tie  which  we  once  revered  as  sacred.  The  South  can  make  no 
choice.  It  is  either  extermination  or  slavery  for  themselves  (worse  than 
death)  to  draw  from.     I  know  my  choice. 

I  have  also  studied  hard  to  discover  upon  what  grounds  the  right  of  a 
State  to  secede  has  been  denied,  when  our  very  name,  United  States, 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  both  provide  for  secession.  But 
there  is  no  time  for  words.  I  write  in  haste.  I  know  how  foolish  I  shall 
be  deemed  for  undertaking  such  a  step  as  this,  where,  on  the  one  side,  I 
have  many  friends  and  every  thing  to  make  me  happy,  where  my  profes- 
sion alone  has  gained  me  an  income  of  7)iore  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  where  my  great  personal  ambition  in  my  profession  has  such 
a  great  field  for  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  South  has  never  bestowed 
upon  mo  one  kind  word;  a  place  now  where  I  liave  no  friends,  except 
beneath  the  sod;  a  place  where  I  must  either  become  a  private  soldier 
or  a  beggar.  To  give  up  all  of  the  former  for  the  lattery  besides  my 
mother  and  sisters,  whom  I  love  so  dearly  (although  they  so  widely  differ 
with  me  in  opinion),  seems  insane;  but  God  is  my  judge.  I  \o\'q  justice 
more  than  I  do  a  country  that  disowns  it;  more  than  fame  and  wealth; 
more  (Heaven  pardon  me  if  wrong),  more  than  a  happy  home.  I  have 
never  been  upon  a  battle-field ;  but  oh !  my  countrymen,  could  you  all 
but  see  the  re<iUty  or  effects  of  this  horrid  war  as  I  have  seen  them  (in 
every  State,  save  Virginia),  I  know  you  would  think  like  me,  and  would 
pray  the  Almighty  to  create  in  the  Northern  mind  a  sense  of  right  and 
justice  (even  should  it  possess  no  seasoning  of  mercy),  and  that  he  would 
dry  up  this  sea  of  blood  between  us,  which  is  daily  growing  wider. 
Alas !  poor  country,  is  she  to  meet  her  threatened  doom  f  Four  yeari 
ago  I  would  have  given  a  thousand  lives  to  see  her  remain  (as  I  had 
always  known  her)  powerful  and  unbroken.  And  even  now  I  would 
hold  my  life  as  naught  to  see  her  what  she  was.  Oh  I  my  friends,  if  th« 
fearful  scenes  of  the  past  four  years  had  never  been  enacted,  or  if  what 
has  been  had  been  but  a  frightful  dream,  from  which  we  could  now 
awake,  with  what  overflowing  hearts  could  we  bless  our  God  and  pray 
for  his  continued  favor !  How  I  have  loved  the  oldjietg  can  never  now  b6 
known.  A  few  years  since,  and  the  entire  world  could  boast  of  none  so 
pure  and  spotless.  But  I  have  of  late  been  seeing  and  hearing  of  the 
bloody  deeds  of  which  she  has  been  made  the  emhleni,  and  would  shudder 
to  think  how  changed  she  had  grown.  Oh  I  how  I  have  longed  to  see 
her  break  from  the  mist  of  blood  and  death  that  circles  round  her  folds, 
spoiling  her  beauty  and  tarnishing  her  honor.  But  no,  day  by  day  has  she 
been  dragged  deeper  and  deeper  into  cruelty  and  oppression,  till  now  (la 
my  eyes)  her  once  bright  red  stripes  look  like  bloody  gashes  on  the  face 
of  heaven.  I  look  now  upcn  my  early  admiration  of  her  glories  as  a 
dream.  My  love  (as  things  stand  to-day)  is  for  the  South  alone.  Nor  do 
I  deem  it  a  dishonor  in  attempting  to  make  for  her  a  prisoner  of  this 
man,  to  whom  she  owes  so  much  of  misery.    If  success  attend  me,  I  go 
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months  have  rontem])Iate(l  seizing  the  person  of  the  late  Presidetit.  It  \x 
however,  doiibttui  whether  he  imagined  the  black  deed  which  ha^ 
plunged  the  nation  into  the  deepest  gloom,  and  at  the  saiue  time  awa- 
kened it  to  a  just  and  righteous  indignation: — 


1864. 


Mt  Dear  Sir  : — You  may  use  this  as  you  think  best.  But  as  wme 
may  wisli  to  know  wheTiy  tchoy  and  whyy  and  as  I  do  not  know  h4nD  to 
direct  it,  I  give  it  (in  Uio  words  of  your  master) : — 

"  To  tohom  it  may  eoneemy 

Riglit  or  wrong,  God  judge  me,  not  man.  For  be  my  motive  eood  or 
bad,  of  one  thing  I  am  sure,  tlie  lasting  condemnation  of  the  North. 

I  love  peaco  more  than  life.  Have  loved  the  Union  beyond  expression. 
For  four  years  have  I  waited,  hoped,  and  prayed  for  the  dark  clouds  to 
break,  and  fur  a  restoration  of  our  former  sunshine.  To  wait  longer 
would  be  a  crime  All  hope  for  peace  is  dead.  My  prayers  have  proved 
as  idle  as  my  hopes.  God^s  will  be  done.  I  go  to  see  and  share  the  bit- 
ter end. 

I  have  ever  held  that  the  South  were  right.  The  very  nomination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  four  years  ago,  spoke  plainly  war — war  ui.»on  Southern 
rights  and  institutions.  His  election  proved  it.  '*  Await  au  overt  act.'' 
Yes ;  till  you  are  bound  and  plundered.  What  folly  I  The  South  were 
wise.  Who  thinks  of  argument  or  patience  when  the  finger  of  his  enemy 
presses  on  the  trigger?  In  &  foreign  war,  I,  too,  could  say,  "Country, 
right  or  wrong."  But  in  a  struggle  stteh  as  ours  (where  the  brother  tries 
to  pierce  the  brother's  heart),  for  God's  sake  choose  the  right.  When  a 
country  like  this  spurns  justice  from  her  side,  she  forfeits  the  allegiance 
of  every  honest  freeman,  and  should  leave  him,  untrammelled  by  any 
fealty  soever,  to  act  as  his  conscience  may  approve. 

People  of  the  North,  to  hate  tyranny,  to  love  liberty  and  justice,  to 
strike  at  wronjjj  and  oppression,  was  the  teaching  of  our  fathers.  The 
study  of  our  early  history  will  not  let  nie  forget  it,  and  may  it  never. 

This  country  was  formed  for  the  white^  not  for  the  black  man.  And, 
lookinj:  upon  African  slavery  from  the  same  stand-point  held  by  tiie  noble 
framers  of  our  Constitution,  I,  for  one,  have  ever  considered  it  one  of  the 
greatest  l>le>sings  (both  for  themselves  and  us)  that  (lod  ever  bestowed 
upon  a  favored  nation.  Witness  heretofore  our  wealth  and  power;  wit- 
ness their  elevalion  and  enlightenment  above  their  race  elsewhere.  I 
have  lived  among  it  most  of  my  life,  and  have  seen  less  harsh  treatment 
from  injister  to  man  than  I  have  beheld  in  the  North  from  father  to  son. 
Yet,  Heaven  knows,  no  one  would  be  more  willing  to  do  more  for  the 
negro  race  than  I,  could  I  but  see  a  way  to  still  better  th^ir  condition.       % 

Uut  Lincoln's  policy  is  only  preparing  the  way  for  their  total  annihila- 
tion. The  South  are  not^  nor  hare  they  he^n^  fighting  for  the  continuance 
of  slavery.  The  first  battle  of  Hull  Run  did  away  with  that  idea.  Their 
causes  since  for  \car  have  been  as  nohle  and  greater  far  than  th^se  that 
urged  our  fathers  on.  Even  should  we  allow  they  were  wrung  at  the 
beginning  of  this  contest,  cruelty  and  injustice  hsive  made  the  wrong  be- 
come the  right,  and  they  stand  now  (before  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  the  world)  as  a  noble  band  of  patriotic  heroes.  Hereafter,  reading  of 
their  deeds,  Thermopylaj  will  be  forgotten. 

When  I  aided  in  the  capture  and  execution  of  John  Brown  (who  was  a 
murderer  on  our  western  border,  and  who  was  fairly  tri^d  and  C4>nticted^ 
before  an  impartial  judge  and  jury,  of  trej\son,  and  who,  by-the-way,  has 
since  been  made  a  god),  I  was  proud  of  my  little  share  in  the  transaction, 
for  I  deemed  it  my  duty,  and  that  I  was  helping  our  common  country  to 
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perform  an  act  of  justice.  But  what  was  a  crime  in  poor  John  BrJiJ,  it 
now  considered  (by  themselves)  as  the  greatest  and  only  virtue  o\86o. 
wliole  Republican  party.  Strange  transmigration!  Vice  to  beconirtajr 
pirtuf  simply  because  more  indulge  in  it!  1^ 

I  thought  then,  as  now^  that  the  abolitionists  teere  the  only  traitors  \h 
the  land,  and  that  the  entire  party  deserved  the  same  fate  as  poor  old 
Brown  ;  not  because  they  wish  to  abolish  slavery,  but  on  account  of  the 
means  they  have  ever  endeavored  to  use  to  effect  that  abolition.  If 
Brown  were  living,  I  doubt  whether  he  himself  wawMX  set  slavery  against 
the  Union.  Most,  or  many  in  the  North  do,  and  openly,  curse  .the  Union 
if  the  South  are  to  return  and  retain  a  single  right  guaranteed  to  them  by 
every  tie  which  we  once  revered  as  sacred.  The  South  can  make  no 
choice.  It  is  either  extermination  or  slavery  for  themselves  (worse  than 
death)  to  draw  from.     I  know  my  clioice. 

I  have  also  studied  hard  to  discover  upon  what  grounds  the  right  of  a 
State  to  secede  has  been  denied,  when  our  very  name.  United  States, 
and  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  both  provide  for  secession.  But 
there  is  no  time  for  words.  I  write  in  haste.  I  know  how  foolish  I  shall 
be  deemed  for  undertaking  such  a  step  as  this,  where,  on  the  one  side,  I 
have  many  friends  and  every  thing  to  make  me  happy,  where  my  profes- 
sion alone  has  gained  me  an  income  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  where  my  great  personal  ambition  in  my  ])rofessiou  has  such 
a  great  field  for  labor.  On  the  other  hand,  the  South  has  never  bestowed 
upon  me  one  kind  word ;  a  place  now  where  I  have  no  friends,  except 
beneath  the  sod;  a  place  where  I  must  either  become  a  private  soldier 
or  a  beggar.  To  give  up  all  of  the  former  for  the  latter^  besides  ray 
mother  and  sisters,  whom  I  love  so  dearly  (altiiough  they  so  widely  differ 
with  me  in  opinion),  seems  insane;  but  God  is  my  judge.  I  \o\'q  justice 
more  than  1  do  a  country  that  disowns  it;  more  than  fame  and  wealth; 
more  (Heaven  pardon  me  if  wrong),  more  than  a  happy  home.  I  have 
never  been  upon  a  battle-field ;  but  oh !  my  countrymen,  could  you  all 
but  see  the  reality  or  effects  of  this  horrid  war  as  I  have  seen  them  (in 
every  State^  save  Virginia),  I  know  you  would  think  like  me,  and  would 
pray  the  Almighty  to  create  in  the  Northern  mind  a  sense  of  right  and 
jvsiie^  (even  should  it  possess  no  seasoning  of  mercy),  and  that  he  would 
dry  up  this  sea  of  blood  between  us,  which  is  daily  growing  wider, 
Alas !  poor  country,  is  she  to  meet  her  threatened  doom  ?  Four  yeari 
ago  I  would  have  given  a  thousand  lives  to  see  her  remain  (as  I  had 
always  known  her)  powerful  and  unbroken.  And  even  now  I  would 
hold  my  life  as  naught  to  see  her  what  she  was.  Oh!  my  friends,  if  tb« 
fearful  scenes  of  the  past  four  years  had  never  been  enacted,  or  if  what 
has  been  had  been  but  a  frightful  dream,  from  which  we  could  now 
awake,  with  what  overflowing  hearts  could  we  bless  our  God  and  pray 
for  his  continued  favor !  How  I  have  loved  the  oldjictg  can  never  now  be 
known.  A  few  years  since,  and  the  entire  world  could  boast  of  none  so 
pure  and  spotless.  But  I  have  of  late  been  seeing  and  hearing  of  the 
bloody  deeds  of  which  she  has  been  made  the  emblem^  and  would  shudder 
to  think  how  changed  she  had  grown.  Oh!  how  I  have  longed  to  see 
her  break  from  the  mist  of  blood  and  death  that  circles  round  her  folds, 
spoiling  her  beauty  and  tarnishing  her  honor.  But  no,  day  by  day  has  she 
been  dragged  deeper  and  deeper  into  cruelty  and  oppression,  till  now  (la 
my  eyes)  her  once  bright  red  stripes  look  like  bloody  gashes  on  the  face 
of  heaven.  I  look  now  upc  n  my  early  admiration  of  her  glories  as  a 
dream.  My  love  (as  things  stand  to>day)  is  for  the  South  alone.  Nor  do 
I  deem  it  a  dishonor  in  attempting  to  make  for  her  a  prisoner  of  this 
man,  to  whom  she  owes  so  much  of  misery.    If  success  attend  me,  I  go 
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moDthfesd  to  her  side.  Thej  say  she  has  foand  that  ^Mast  ditch  ^*  wLieh 
bow^orth  have  so  long  derided  and  been  endeavoring  to  force  her 
pluytorgettlng  they  are  our  brotliers,  and  that  it  is  impolitic  to  goad  an 
Weniy  to  madness.  Should  I  reach  her  in  safety,  and  find  it  true,  I  will 
proudly  beg  permission  to  triamph  or  die  in  that  same  *' ditch'*  by  her 
/fide. 

A  Confederate  doing  duty  upon  his  own  reaponnbility, 

J.  Wilkes  Booth. 


F. 

/  INDICTMENT  OF  THE  CONSPIRATORS. 

CIIAROXB    AND    SPECIFIC ATI0N8. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  charge  and  specification  against  David  £. 
Harold,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  Michael  O^Laughllo,  John  H. 
Surrutt,  Edward  Spanglcr,  Samuel  Arnold,  Mary  £.  Surratt,  and  Samuel 
Mudd  :— 

Charge  IsU — For  maliciously,  unlawfully,  and  traitorously,  and  in  ski 
of  the  existing  armed  rebellion  against  the  United  States'  of  America,  on 
or  before  the  Gth  day  of  March,  a.  d.  18G5,  and  on  divers  otlier  day9  be- 
tween that  day  and  the  16th  day  of  April,  18G5,  combining,  confederating, 
and  conspiring  together  witti  one  John  H.  Surratt^  John  Wilkes  Booth, 
Jefferson  Davis,  George  N.  Saunders,  Beverly  Tucker,  Jacob  Tliompsoo, 
William  C.  Cleary,  Clement  0.  Clay,  George  Harper,  George  Young,  and 
others  unknown,  to  kill  and  murder  within  the  Military  Department  of 
Washington,  and  within  the  fortified  and  intrenched  lines  thereof,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  nnd  at  the  time  of  said  combining,  confederating,  and  consj»iring. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  Connnander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  thereof;   Andrew  Johnson,  now  Vice-President  of  thb 
United  States  as  aforesaid;  AViiliajn  IT.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  aforesaid,  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Lieutenant-General  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  then  in  command  of  the  armies  of 
the  United  States,  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Abraham  Linct»ln,  and 
in  pursuance  of,  and  in  prosecuting  said  malicious,  unlawful,  and  traitor- 
ous conspiracy  aforesaid,  and  in  aid  of  said  rebellion,  afterwards,  to  wit* 
On  the  14th  day  of  A])nl,  1805,  within  the  military  department  of  Wash- 
ington aforesaid,  and  within   the  fortified   and  iiktrenched  lines  of  said 
military  department,  together  with  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  John  II. 
Surratt,   maliciously,    unlawfully,   and   traitorously   murdering   the  said 
Abraham  i^incoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Commander- 
in-Cliief  of  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  as  aforesaid,  and 
maliciously,  unlawfully,  and    traitorously  assaulting,  with  intent  to  kill 
and  murder  the  said  William  II.  Seward,  then  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  as  aforesaid,  and  Iving  in  wait  with  intent,  maliciously,  un- 
lawfully, and  traitorously,  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Andrew  Johnson, 
then  being  Vice-President  oi  the  United  States,  and  the  said   Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  then  being  Lieutenant-General  and  in  command  of  the  armice 
of  the  United  States  aforesaid. 

Specijlcation  Ut. — In  this  that  they,  the  said  David  E.  Harold,  Edward 
Spangler,  Lewis  Payne,  John  II.  Surratt,  Michael  O'Lauglilin,  Samuel 
Arnold,  Mary  E.  Surratt,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  and  Samuel  A.  Mudd,  in- 
cited and  encouraged  thereunto  by  Jetferson  Davb,  George  N.  Saunders, 
Beverly  Tucker,  Jacob  Thompson,  William  C.  Cleary,  Clement  C.  Clay, 
George  Harper,  George  Young,  and  others  unknown,  citizens  of  the 
United  States  aforesaid,  and  who  were  then  engaged  in  armed  rebeUion 
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oguiiist  tbe  United  States  of  America,  within  tbe  limits  bLoreof,  did,  \t 
aid  of  said  armed  rebellion,  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865, 
and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  the  15th  d&y 
of   April,  A.  D.  1805,  combine,   confederate,  and  conspire  together,  al 
Washington  City,  within   the  military  department  of  Washington,   and 
within  the  intrenched  fortifications  and  military  lines  of  the  siiid  United 
States,  there  being,  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  traitorously,  to  kill  and 
murder  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  the  United  States  aforesaid, 
and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  thereof,  and  unlawfully, 
maliciously,  and  traitorously,  to  kill  and  murder  Andrew  Johnson,  now 
Vice-President  of  the  said  United  States,  upon  whom,  on  the  death  of  the 
said  Abraham  Lincoln,  after  the  4th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1865,  the  ofUce 
of  President  of  the  i^M  United  States,  and  the  Commander-in-Chief  of 
the  army  and  navy  thereof,  would  devolve,  and  to  unlawfully,  maliciously, 
and  traitorously  kill  and  murder  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  lieutenant-gen- 
eral, and  under  the  direction  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  in  command 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  and  unlawfully,  maliciously^ 
and  traitorously  to  kill  and  murder  William  II.  Seward,  then  Secretary 
of  State  of  the  United  States  aforesaid,  whose  duty  it  was  by  law,  upon 
the  death  of  said  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  afore- 
said, to  cause  an  election  to  be  held  for  electors  of  President  of  the  United 
States ;  the  conspirators  aforesaid  designing  and  intending  by  the  killing 
and  murder  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  Andrew  Johnson,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant,  and  William  IL  Seward  as  aforesaid,  to  deprive  the  army  and  navy 
of  the  said  United  States  of  a  constitutional  commander-in-chief,  and  to 
deprive  the  armies  of  the  United  States  of  their  lawful  commander,  and 
to  prevent  a  lawful  election  of  President  and  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  aforesaid ;  and  by  the  means  aforesaid  to  aid  and  comfort  the  in- 
tmrgents  engage<l  in  armed  rebellion  against  the  said  United  States  as 
aforesaid,  and  thereby  aid  in  the  subversion  and  overthrow  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  United  States ;  and  being  so  combined,  con- 
federated, and  conspiring  together  in  the  prosecution  of  said  unlawful  and 
traitorous  conspiracy  on  the  night  of  the  14th  day  of  April,  a.  n.  1805,  at 
the  hour  of  about  ten  o'clock  and  iifteen  minutes  p.  m.,  at  Ford's  Theatre, 
on  Tenth  Street,  in  the  City  of  Washington,  and  within  the  military  de- 
partment and  military  lines  aforesaid,  John  Wilkes  Booth,  one  of  the 
conspirators  aforesaid,  in  pursuance  of  said  unlawful  and  traitorous  con- 
spiracy, did  then  and  there,  unlawfully,  maliciously,  and  traitorously,  and 
with  intent  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  di8char<;e  a 
pistol  then  held  in  the  hands  of  him  the  said  Booth,  the  same  being  then 
loaded  with  powder  and  leaden  ball,  against  and  upon  the  left  and  poste- 
rior side  of  the  head  of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  did  thereby  then 
and  there  inflict  upon  him,  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  President  of  tho 
said  Cnited  States,  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  army  and  navy  there- 
of, a  mortal  wound,  whereof  afterwards,  to  wit:  on  the  15th  day  of  April, 
A.  i>.  1865,  at  Washington  City  aforesaid,  tho  said  Abraham  Lincoln  died, 
and  thereby  then  and  there,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy  tho  said 
defendants  and  the  said  John  Wilkes  Bobtb  did  unlawfully,  traitorously, 
and  maliciously,  with  the  intent  to  aid  the  rebellion,  as  aforesaid,  kill  and 
murder  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
aforesaid,  and  in  further  prosecution  of  the  unlawful  and  traitorous  con- 
spiracy aforesaid,  and  of  the  murderous  and  traitorous  intent  of  said  con- 
spiracy, the  said  Edward  Spangler,  on  the  said  14th  day  of  April,  a.  d. 
1865,  at  about  the  same  hour  of  that  day,  as  aforesaid,  within  said  mili- 
tary department  and  the  military  lines  aforesaid,  did  aid  and  assist  the 
said  John  Wilkes  Booth  to  obtain  an  entrance  to  the  box  in  the  sud 
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theatre  in  which  the  said  Abraham  Uncoh.  was  sitting  at  the  time  ae 
was  tussaulted  and  shot  as  aforesaid  by  John  Wilkes  Booth  ;  and  also  did 
then  and  there  aid  said  liooth  in  barring  and  obstructing  the  door  of  the 
box  of  said  tiieatre  so  as  to  hinder  and  prevent  any  assistance  to  or  rescue 
of  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  against  the  mu**derou8  assault  of  the  said 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  and  did  aid  and  abet  him  in  making  his  escape  after 
the  said  Abraliam  Lincoln  had  been  murdered  in  the  manner  aforesaid: 
and  in  further  prosecution  of  said  unlawful,  murderous,  and  traitorous 
conspiracy,  and  in  pursuance  thereof^  and  with  the  intent  as  aforesaid, 
the  said  David  £.  Harold  did,  on  the  14th  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  witliin  the 
military  department  and  military  lines  aforesaia,  aid  and  abet,  and  assist 
the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  the  killing  and  murder  of  the  saidAbraliain 
Lincoln,  and  did  then  and  there  aid  and  abet  and  assist  him,  the  said 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  in  attempting  him  to  escape  through  the  military 
lines  aforesaid,  and  did  accompany  and  assist  tlie  said  John  Wilkes  Booth 
in  atteinptin*;  to  conceal  himself  and  escape  from  justice  after  killing  and 
murdering  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln  aforesaid;  and  in  further  prosecu- 
tion of  said  unlawful  and  traitorous  conspiracy,  and  of  the  intent  thereof 
as  aforesaid,  the  said  Lewis  Payne  did  on  the  same  night  of  the  14th  day 
of  April,  1865,  about  the  same  hour  of  ten  o'clock,  fifteen  minutes  p.  u^ 
at  the  City  of  Washington,  and  within  the  military  department  and  the 
militiu'v  lines  aforesaid,  unlawfully  and  maliciously  make  an  assault  upon 
the  said  William  H.  Seward,  Secretary  of  Stat«  as  aforesaid,  in  the  dwell- 
ing-house and  bed-chamber  of  him,  the  said  William  11.  Seward,  and  the 
suid  Payne  did  then  and  there,  with  a  large  knife  held  in  his  hand,  unlaw- 
fully, traitorously,  and  in  pursuance  of  said  conspiracy,  strike,  stab,  cut, 
and  attempt  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  William  II.  Seward,  and  did  there- 
by then  and  there  and  with  the  intent  aforesaid,  with  said  knife,  inHict 
upon  the  face  and  throat  of  said  William  II.  Seward  divers  grievous 
wounds;  and  said  Lewis  Payne,  in  further  prosecution  of  said  cunspiracy, 
at  tlie  8aine  time  and  pliice  last  aforesaid,  did  atte!n{)t,  with  tlie  knife 
aforesaid,  and  a  j)istol,  liold  in  his  liand,  to  kill  and  murder  Fretlcrick 
W.  Sc'ward,  Aujjustus  II.  Seward,  Einrick  W,  Hansel,  and  Georjre  F.  Kob- 
inson,  wlio  were  then  striving  to  i)rotect  and  rescue  the  said  William  U. 
Seward  from  beiiij;:  murdered  by  the  said  Lewis  Payne,  and  did  then  and 
there,  with  the  said  knife  and  j)istol8  held  in  his  hands,  intlict  upon  the 
head  of  said  Frederick  W.  Seward,  and  upon  the  persons  of  said  Auijnstus 
II.  1^0 ward,  Enirick  W.  Hansel,  and  George  F.  Kobiuson,  divers  grievous 
and  dangerous  wounds,  with  intent  tiien  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the 
said  Frederick  W.  Seward,  Augustus  IL  Seward,  Emriek  W.  Hansel,  and 
George  F.  Robinson. 

And  in  further  jiroseoution  of  said  conspiracy,  and  its  traitorous  and 
murderous  designs,  the  said  George  A.  Atzerodt  did,  on  the  night  of  the 
14th  of  April,  a.  d.  18Go,  and  about  the  same  hour  aforesaid,  witliin  the 
military  department  and  the  military  lines  aforesaid,  lie  in  wait  for  -:Vn- 
drew  Johnson,  then  Vice-President  of  the  United  States,  aforesaid,  with 
the  intent  unlawfully  and  maliciously  to  kill  and  murder  him,  the  saii 
Andrew  Johnson. 

And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy  aforesaid,  and  of  its 
iriurderous  and  treasonable  purpose  aforesaid,  on  the  nights  of  the  Kitli 
and  14th  of  April,  a.  d.  18(»5,  at  Washington  City,  and  within  the  militarv 
department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  the  said  Michael  O'Laugldin  di<! 
then  and  there  lie  in  wait  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  Lieutenant-Cxcrieral 
and  Commander  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States  as  aforesaid,  with  in 
tent  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  s,iid  conspiracy,  tlie  8.iid  Samuel  Ar- 
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Dold  did,  within  the  inilitary  department  and  militarj  lines  aforesaid,  on 
or  before  the  6th  day  of  March/  a.  d.  1805,  and  on  divers  other  days  and 
•times  between  that  day  and  the  16th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  combine, 
conspire  with,  and  aid,  counsel,  abet,  comfort,  and  supjiort  tlie  said  John 
AVilkes  Booth,  Lewis  Payne,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Michael  O'Langhlin, 
and  tlieir  confederates  in  said  unlawful,  murderous,  and  traitorous  con- 
spiracy, and  in  the  execution  thereof  as  aforesaid. 

And,  in  further  prosecution  of  the  said  conspiracy,  Mary  E.  Surratt  did 
at  Wjisiiington  City,  and  within  the  military  dei)artment,  and  the  military 
lines  aforesaid,  on  or  before  the  6th  day  of  March,  a.  d.  1805,  and  on  di- 
vers other  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  the  20th  uf  Ai)ril,  a.  d. 
1865,  receive,  entertain,  harbor  and  conceal,  aid  and  assist  the  said  John 
Wilkes  Hootli,  David  E.  Harold,  Lewis  Payne,  John  XL  Surratt,  Michael 
O'Laughlin,  George  A.  Atzerodt,  Samuel  Arnold,  and  their  confederates, 
with  knowledge  of  the  murderous  and  traitorous  consfjiracy  aforesiud, 
and  with  intent  to  aid,  abet,  and  assist  them  in  the  execution  thereof, 
and  in  escaping  from  justice  after  the  murder  of  the  said  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, a.H  aforesaid ;  and  in  further  prosecution  of  said  conspiracy,  the  said 
Samuel  A.  Mudd  did,  at  Wjishington  City,  aud  within  the  military  de- 
partment and  military  lines  aforesaid,  on  or  before  the  6th  doy  of  March, 
A.  D.  1805,  and  on  divers  other  days  and  times  between  that  day  and  the 
2uth  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  advise,  encourage,  receive,  entertain,  harbor, 
and  conceal,  aid,  and  assist  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth,  David  E.  IlaroM, 
Lewis  Payne,  John  11.  Surratt,  Michael  O'Laughlin,  George  A.  Atzerodt, 
Mary  E.  Surratt,  and  Samuel  Arnold,  and  their  confederates,  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  murderous  and  traitorous  conspiracy  aforesaid,  and  with  in- 
tent to  aid,  abet,  and  assist  them  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  in  escaping 
from  justice  after  the  murder  of  the  said  Abraliam  Lincoln,  in  pursuance 
of  said  conspiracy  in  manner  aforesaid. 

By  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

J.  lIoLT,  Judge- AdtocaU- General. 
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Wae  DKi>ARTMr.XT,  AnjrTATVT-GRXKKAL^B  Omcs,  I 
Wa8IIIn«tox,  July  5,  1S65.  J 

To  Major-General  W\  S.  Hancock,  U.  S.  Volunteers^  commanding  Middle 
Military  Division^  Washington  D.  G. : 

Whereas^  By  the  Military  Commission  appointed  in  paragraph  4,  Special 
Orders  211,  dated  W'ar  Department,  Adjutant-Geierars  Otfice,  May  6, 
1805,  and  of  which  Major-General  David  Hunter,  United  States  Volun- 
teers, is  President,  the  following  persons  were  tried  and  sentenced  as 
hereinafter  stated,  as  follows : — 

First, — David  E.  llarold. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification  "  Guilty,"  except  combining,  confedera- 
ting, aud  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler,  as  to  which  part  thereof  **  Not 
Guilty."  Of  the  charge  **  Guilty,"  except  the  words  of  the  charge  that 
**  be  combined,  confederated,  and  conspired  with  Edward  Spangler,"  as 
to  which  part  of  the  charge  "  Not  Guilty." 

Sentence. — And  the  Commission  therefore  sentence  him,  the  said  David, 
E.  llarold,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  is  dead,  at  such  time  and 
place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  two-thirds  of  the 
members  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein. 

Second, — George  A.  Atzerodt. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification  "Guilty,"  except  combining,  confeder- 
ating, and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler.    Of  this  "  Not  Gailty." 
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Sentence. — And  the  Commission  does  therefore  sentence  him,  the  said 
George  A.  Atzerodt,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  antil  he  is  dead,  at  such 
time  and  place  as  tlio  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  two- 
thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein. 

Third. — Lewis  Payne. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification  "Guilty,"  except  combining,  confedera- 
ting, and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler.  Of  this  not  gnilty.  Of  the 
charge  "  Not  Guilty,"  except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring 
with  Edward  Spangler.     Of  this  not  guilty. 

Sentence. — And  the  Commission  does,  therefore,  sentence  him,  the  said 
Lewis  Payne,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  he  be  dead,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct ;  two-thirds 
of  the  members  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein. 

Fourth. — Mary  E.  Surratt. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification  "  Guilty,"  except  as  to  the  receiving, 
entertaining,  harboring,  and  concealing  Samuel  Arnold  and  Micliael 
O'Laiighliu,  and,  except  as  to  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring 
with  Edward  Spangler.  Of  this  not  guilty.  Of  the  charge  "  Guilty,"  ex- 
cept as  to  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward  Span- 
gler.    Of  this  not  guilty. 

Sentence. — And  the  Commission  does  therefore  sentence  her,  the  said 
Mary  E.  Surratt,  to  be  hanged  by  the  neck  until  she  be  dead,  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall  direct,  two-tliirds  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission  concurring  therein ;  and 

Whereas^  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  approved  the  forego- 
ing sentences  in  the  following  order,  to  wit: — 

EzKOUTiTK  Maxsiott,  July  &.  1S6&. 

The  foregoing  sentences  in  tlio  cases  of  David  E.  Harold,  George  E. 
AtzeroJt,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary  E.  Surratt,  are  hereby  approved;  ami 
it  is  ordered  that  the  sentences  in  the  cases  of  David  E.  Harold,  G.  A. 
Atzerodt,  Lewis  Payne,  and  Mary  E.  Surratt,  be  carried  into  execution 
by  the  pro[>er  military  authority,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  on  the  7tli  day  of  July,  1865,  between  the  hours  of  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
and  2  o'clock  v.  ii.  of  that  day. 

Andrew  Joiixso>j    President. 

Therefore^  Yon  are  hereby  commanded  to  cause  the  foregoing  sentences 
in  the  cases  of  David  E.  Harold,  G.  A.  Atzerodt,  I-KJwis  Payne,  and  Marv 
E.  Surratt,  to  be  duly  execute.^  ir  accordance  with  the  President's  order. 

By  command  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

E.  D.  TowxsKND,  Assistant  Adjutant- General. 

In  the  remaining  cases  of  O'Laughlin,  Spangler,  Arnold,  and  Mudd,  the 
findings  and  sentences  are  as  follows : — 

Fifth.— }^\chiie\  O'Laughlin. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification  "Guilty,''  except  the  words  thereof  as 
follows:  *' And  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  conspiracy  aforesaid, 
and  its  murderous  and  treasonable  purposes  aforesaid,  on  the  niglits  of 
the  13th  and  14th  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  at  Washington  City,  and  within 
the  military  department  and  military  lines  aforesaid,  the  said  Michael 
O'Laughlin  did  then  and  there  lie  in  wait  for  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  then  Lieu- 
tenant-General  and  Commander  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States,  witii 
nitent  then  and  there  to  kill  and  murder  the  said  Ulysses  S.  Cirant.''  Of 
eaid  words,  **  Not  Guilty,"  and  except  "  combining,  confederating,   and 
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consjnring  witli  Edward  Spangler."  Of  this  not  guilty.  Of  the  charge 
"  Guilty,*'  except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler.     Of  this  not  guilty. 

SeriUnce.— The  Commission  sentence  Michael  O^Laughlin  to  be  impris- 
oned at  hard  labor  for  life. 

Sixth, — Edward  Spangler. 

Finding. — Of  the  specification,  "  Not  Guilty,"  except  as  to  the  words, 
"the  said  Edward  Spangler,  on  said  14th  day  of  April,  a.  d.  1865,  at 
about  the  same  hour  of  that  day  as  aforesaid,  within  said  military  depart- 
ment and  the  military  lines  aforesaid,  did  aid  and  abet  him,"  meaning 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  "  in  making  his  escape,  after  the  said  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  been  murdered  in  the  manner  aforesaid,"  and  of  these  words, 
"Guilty."  Of  the  charge,  not  guilty,  but  guilty  of  having  feloniously 
and  traitorously  aided  and  abetted  John  Wilkes  Booth  in  making  his  es- 
cape after  having  killed  and  nmrdered  Abraham  Lincoln,  President  of  tbo 
United  States — he,  the  said  Edward  Spangler,  at  the  time  of  aiding  and 
abetting  as  aforesaid,  well  knowing  that  the  said  Abraham  Lincoln,  Pres- 
ident as  aforesaid,  had  been  murdered  by  the  said  John  Wilkes  Booth  as 
aforesaid. 

The  Commission  sentenced  Spangler  to  be  confined  at  hard  labor  for 
six  years. 

Siventh. — Samuel  Arnold.     Of  tlie  specifications — 

Guilty — Except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler ;  of  this,  not  guilty. 

Of  the  charge — 

Guilty — Except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler ;  of  this,  not  guilty. 

The  Commission  sentence  him  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  life. 

Eighth, — Samuel  A.  Mudd.     Of  the  specification — 

Guilty — Except  combining,  confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward 
Spangler ;  of  this  not  guilty ;  and  excepting  receiving  and  entertaining, 
and  harboring  and  concealing  said  Lewis  Payne,  John  II.  Surratt,  Mi- 
chael O'Laughlin,  George  A,  Atzerodt,  Mary  E.  Surratt,  and  Samuel 
Arnold ;  of  this,  not  guilty.  Of  the  charge  "  Guilty,"  except  combining, 
confederating,  and  conspiring  with  Edward  Spangler ;  of  this,  not  guilty. 

Sentence, — The  Commission  sentenced  Dr.  Mudd  to  be  imprisoned  at 
hard  labor  for  life. 

The  President's  order  in  these  cases  is  as  follows : — 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  prisoners,  Samuel  Arnold,  Samuel  A. 
Mudd,  Edward  Spangler,  and  Michael  O'Laughlin,  be  confined  at  hard  la- 
bor in  the  penitentiary  at  Albany,  New  York,  during  the  period  desig- 
nated in  their  respective  sentences. 

AxDEEw  Johnson,  President. 

The  B«nt«nceB  wcr«  duly  «;xecnted,  except  the  Dry  Tortugai  was  substituted  for  tb«  AlbABy 
Penitentiary,  for  the  Imprisonmeut  of  Arnold,  Madd,  Spuif  ler,  and  07aughlli4. 
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IN  D  E  X 


••♦•• — 


Adams,  C.   F. — remonstrance  agninst  depiirt- 
ure  of  rebel  cnilncrs  from  Brilish  ports,  4Cl. 
Address  of  Mr.  Lincoln— at  SprlnsfleM,  181 ; 
at  T<dono,  132;  at  Indianapolis,  132;  before 
Indiana  Legislature,  133;  at  Cincinnati,  134; 
at  Culuuibiis,  135;  at  SU'iibonvUIe,  130;  at 
Pittsburg,   13C,  137;   at  Cleveland,  140;  at 
Buffalo,  141 ;   at  Rochester,  142 ;  at  Utica, 
143;  at  Albany,  143;  at  Troy,  145;  at  Hud- 
son, 146;  at  Pou^bkeepsle,  14C;  at  Pecks- 
kill,    147;   at  Astor  House,  N.  Y.,  14S;   to 
Republican  Association,  14S;  at  City  Hull. 
150;   at  Jersey  City,  150;    at  Newark,  151; 
at  Trenton,  151;    at  Philadelphia,   153;   at 
Independence  Hall,  154;   at  Lancaster,  156; 
at  Harrisburs:,  15C;  ut  ^Vashington,  15S,  159; 
Inaugural,  1C2 ;  to  members  of  Congress  from 
Bonier  Mates,  235;   to  Chicago  cooimittee 
on  emanci[>ation  of  slaves,  254 ;    at  Wash- 
ington   about  McClellan,  324;   at  serenade, 
September  24, 1S62, 342 ;  at  Oettysbtirg,  412 ; 
at  Washington,  July  5,  ISC-'i,  415 ;  to  working- 
men  of  New  York.  49S;   at  lair  in  Washing- 
ton, 501 ;  at  fair  in  Baltimore,  501 ;  at  fair  in 
Philadelphia,  503 ;  to  di>putxiti<»n  of  colored 
person^  5(i5;  to  the  country.  526;  at  Wash- 
ington, 520;  at    Washington,  539;   In    re- 
sponse to  nomination   for  re-election,  559, 
560 ;    to  Ohio  regiments,  COO,  007 ;   at  Wash- 
ington, 009;   npon  ro5ult    of  election,  613, 
614,615;    at  Washington,  017,  OlS,  020;    to 
envoy  of  Hawaiian  Islands,  023;   at  Wash- 
ington, 043 ;   on  adoption  of  Constitutional 
amendments,  040;    second  inaugural,  670; 
concerning  the  rebel  conscription  of  negroes, 
074  ;  on  victory  and  reconstruction,  6S4. 

ilabiima  sunk,  535. 

An<^cdotes  and  reminiscences  of  President 
Lincoln,  725;  his  sjidness,  726-72S;  bis  fa- 
vorite poem,  72S-730;  his  religious  expe- 
rience, 730-735;  his  sympathy,  735-748:  his 
humor,  shrewdness,  and  sentiment,  74S-759; 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation,  759-760. 

Appendi-x— letters  on  sundry  o<rusiona,  767; 
me  President  and  General  McCIellao,  772; 
wamincs  against  assassination,  779 ;  reports, 
dispatches,  and  proclamations  relating  to  the 
assassination.  7S3 ;  Important  letter  from  J, 
Wilkes  Booth,  793 ;  trial  of  consplratora,  196. 


Arbitary  arrests — action  of  GovcrBiucnt,  H'. ; 

debate  in  Congress,  873. 
ArgucUes  surrendered  to  Cuban  authorities. 

565. 
Arkansas — President's  letter   to  Gen.  Steek., 

491 ;    President's   letter   about  ConvcntioH. 

492 ;  election  ami  a<loption  of  a  Free  Stat* 

Constitution,  493,  i>Il. 
Assassination  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  097:    the  scoo^ 

of   death.    09?,   7S5;    grief  throughout  tbe 

land,   701 ;    warnings  against  assassination, 

779;    rei'orts,    Ac,  relating  to,  7S3;   letter 

from  Booth,  793 ;  trial  and  sentence  of  co«i- 

spirators,  796. 
Assault  on  Mr.  Seward,  699. 
Atlanta  capture<L,  544. 


Banks — takes  Port  Hudson,  415;  procl&iu*- 
tion  for  an  election  in  Louisiana,  4SS ;  Rf^l 
River  expedition,  510. 

Battle  of  Bull  Run,  ISOl,  202;  of  Williams- 
burg', 270 ;  of  Seven  Pines  and  Fair  Oaka, 
2S5;  of  Gaines'  Mills,  293;  Malvern  HilL, 
294;  Antietam.  317;  Pittsburgh  Undinar, 
827;  Fredericksburg,  407;  Chancellorsvilli, 
40S;  Gettysburg,  409;  Vicksburg,  414;  lul- 
lahoma,  419;  Ch4ck.amauga,  419;  Ch.iltanoe- 
ga,  420;  Olustee,  514  ;  Sabine  Cross-Roade, 
516  ;  F<irt  Pillow,  519;  the  Wilderness,  524; 
Spott:jylvania.52S;  Co.al  Harbor,  529;  Nash- 
ville, 640;  Fort  Fisher,  042;  Richmond,  67a 

Blair,  F.  P.,  Jr.,  reappointment  as  Major-Gen- 
eral,  472. 

Blair,  F.  P.,  Sen.,  visit  to  Richmond,  648. 

Booth,  J.  Wilkes — assassinates  the  President, 
696;  death  of;  718,788;  letter  of;  793. 

Border  States — reply  of  the  members  to  Presf 
dent's  adclress,  236;    lion.   Mr.   Maynard'i 
reply,  238. 

Brazil,  relations  with,  622. 

Buchanan— ofliciid  action  on  Secession,  111; 
last  message,  117 ;  dissolution  of  his  Cabinet, 
111;  message  on  Secession,  1 1 S. 

Burnside,  Gen.— eucceeds  McClellan  In  Amiy 
of  Potomac,  323;  battle  of  Fredericksburg, 
407;  arrests  Vallandigham,  884:  relieved 
from  command,  407;  defence  of  KnoxrilK*, 
420. 
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tisns  in  favor  of,  425;  asks  to  bo  relic  veil, 
802;  noiulnatoil  for  President,  551;  with- 
drawal from  canvass,  505. 

Fugitive  i>lavo  Bill  rfpealed,  470. 

Funoral  services  at  Executive  Mansion,  708. 


Grant,  Gen. — slogo  and  capture  of  Vicksbnrp, 
413;  appointment  as  Lieutenant  -  Qoneral, 
476;  letter  to  President,  523;  moves  forwanl 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  5'ii;  Qj:litH  the 
battles  of  the  Wilderness,  5'i4 ;  dispateli  of, 
52S  ;  crosses  the  James  liiver  an<l  hesletres 
Petersburg  and  Illchmorid,  530,  541,  WO,  600, 
077  ;  Haul  oskiuIl,  CTS;  receives  the  capitula- 
ti<.n  of  Lee^  0S«,  CS4. 

Greeley —  President  Lincoln's  letter  to,  253; 
correspondence  of,  in  reference  to  alleged 
peace  cooimii^sioners,  57L 

9eUysbur{j— battle  of,  409  ;  President's  procla- 
mation of  victory,  411 ;  dedication  of  Ceme- 
tery, 412. 


ITaheatt  Cor/>?M— first  instance  of  suspension, 
375;  action  of  tlie  Government,  878;  procla- 
mation suspending,  3S1 ;  proclamation  on 
subject,  39S. 

Ilahn,  M. — elected  Governor  of  Louisiana,  499; 
invested  %vith  powers  of,  4^9. 

llalleck,  Gen. — letter  to  McClellan  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  aiding  Pope,  299;  letter  about  his 
leaving  the  Peninsuhv,  299;  orders  McClellan 
to  advanec  after. Antietam,  819  ;  letter  about 
fui^itlvo  slaves,  330. 

lIam[>ton  Uoads,  conference  at,  C49L 

(larri:^  B.  G.,  censured  by  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 472. 

'looki-r,  Gen. — succeeds  General  Bnrnslde  in 
Army  of  Potomac,  408;  is  relieved  from  com- 
m.nnil,  409;. 

Hunt*,  r.  Gen.— his  order  abolishing  slavery  in 
South  Cirolina,  2:«;  Linc<dn's  letter  to,  in 
Missouri,  424;  wins  a  victory  at  Piedmont, 
NiO. 

House  of  Representatives  censures  Alexander 
Long  and  B.  G.  IIa^ri^  472. 


Invasion — proposed  rebel  invasion  of  the 
North,  177;  invasion  of  Pennsylvania  by 
General  Lee,  409,  i 


Johnson,  Andrew  —  Provisional  Governor  of 
Tennessee,  4S3 ;  proclamation  regulating 
election,  506,  507;  elected  Vice-President, 
664 ;  takes  oath  of  olBce  and  becomes  Presi- 
dent, 714. 


Kilpivtrlck— raid  to  Richmond,  519. 


'  Knoxville,  siege  of,  raised,  490. 


Letter  of  the  President— to  Governor  llirks. 
o(   Maryland,   174;   to  commissioners  from 
Virginia,  179;  to  General  Fremont,  revokinK 
bis  order,  209;  to  IL  Greeley,  253;  to  Mc- 
Clellan concerning  an  advance  on  Riehmun<l, 
266;  to  McClellan  al>out  retaining  Blenker 
271 ;  to  McClellan  about  strrn£rth  of  hisamiv 
273;  to  McClellan  about  Mc]>»»wcll.  2S0;  u 
McClellan  about  nithholdfng  McDowell,  SSI 
to  McClellan  about  dacks^m,  2SI  ;  to  McCK*. 
Ian  about  Hanover  Junction,  2s3;  ia  reply 
to   McClellan,  290;    about  re-enforcements 
after  seven  days'  battles,  293,  294,  295;  on 
the  strength  of  McClellan's  army,  207 ;  »<» 
McCK'llan  after  Antietam,  319;  ti)  McClelbn 
al>otit  horses,  321 ;  to  Fernando  Woo«l.  31!  ; 
to  committee  of  Albany  meeting,  3S0:  com- 
mittee of  Ohio  Convention,  391;  to  Gover- 
nor Seynmur  on  the  draft,  4u3 ;  second  IftJrr 
on  the  same  subject,  405;  dispatches  to  Chi- 
cajro,  400 ;  letter  of  thnnks  to  General  Grant, 
416;  to  General  Hunter  on  taking  common  I 
In  Missouri,  424;  lo  General  Sehotield,  42fc; 
to  c«nnmitt<-e  from  Missouri,  4-82;  on  chure.i 
quarrels  in  Missouri,  AA%\  to  Union  conven- 
tion in  Illini>is,440;  on  payment  of  bounties, 
47S ;  to  House  of  Representatives  on  General 
Blair,  473;  on  aiding  people  of  Kast  Tennes- 
see, 475:  to  editor  of  N.  A.  Review,  492;  to 
C.  Bullitt,  I^nisiana,  4S4;  to  Governor  8hep- 
ley,  on  electing  members  of   Congress  in 
Louisiana,  496;   to  committee  of  pl.inters, 
Louisiana.  497;  to  M.  llahii,  Louisiana,  4S9; 
to  General   Banks,  Louisiana,  490;  to  Gen 
eral  Steele,  of  Arkansas,  491 ;  about  Arkanans 
Convention,  492;  to  General  Gill  more,  about 
Florida,  514;  to  workingmen  of  Manchester, 
496;    to  workingmen  of   London,  499;    to 
Christian  Comml.*sion,  500;  to  H.  W.  JIofT- 
man,  Maryland,  512;  to  General  Grant.  528* 
to  Colonel  Loomis,  524;  to  F.  A.  Conkling, 
558 ;  to  committee  of  Convention,  56;? ;  to  J. 
C,  Welling,  504;  in  regard  to  alli-ged  peace 
commissioners,  573,  575,  576,  5><);  to  H.  J. 
Raymond,  5^7,  598;   in  reply  to  protest  of 
Tenncsseans,  599;  to  M.  Blair,  6<»2;  tender- 
ing thanks  to  General  Sheridan,  604:  to  H. 
W.  Hoffman,  609,  to  J.  PhlllipN  615;  to  .Mr^ 
Bixl»y.  616;  to  Mrs.  Oumey,  610;  to  J.  Ma<v 
lean,  619 ;  to  Governor  Smith.  Vermont,  6dT ; 
to  Mr.  Hodges,  Kentucky,  767 ;  to  Genenl 
nooker.  769,  709 ;  to  General  McClellan,  77? : 
to  J.    B.  Fry,  770;    to  Governor  Magotfiji, 
770;  to  Count  Gasparin,  771. 

Linooln,  Abraham — autobiography,  17;  split- 
ting rails,  28 ;  flatboatman,  28,  24 ;  grocery 
keeper,  95;  Captaloln  Black  Hawk  War,  25; 
elected  to  LegtsUture,  96 ;  letter  to  CoL  Allen, 
97;  ptotMl  "\  slavery,  99:  defends  Arm- 
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procUmfttion  eoncerning,  86& ;  draft  and  rioU 
lnN.Y^402;  Gov  Seymour's  correspondence 
with  tho  rresldcnt,  403;  President's  dis- 
patches to  Chicago,  40<L 


Irder  of  the  President— retiring  Oen.  Scott, 
2ii4;  for  advance  of  U.  8«  armies,  3C5;  for 
advance  of  Army  of  Potomac,  2G6,  81S;  to 
leave  Washington  properly  defended,  2C8; 
to  military  and  naval  commanders  In  regard 
to  property  and  persons  of  African  descent* 
881;  concerning  the  Sabbath,  842;  for  draft 
fur  500,000  men,  479 ;  calling  for  an  additional 
200,000  men,  479;  defining  military  liability 
of  citizens  recoguizod  as  consuls  of  foreign 
|K>wers,  and  revoking  exequatur  of  consul  of 
Belgium  for  St  Louis,  4S0;  investing  M. 
llahn  with  powers  of  military  governor  of 
J»uisiana,  459 ;  extending  protection  to  col- 
ored troops,  520 ;  tendering  thanks,  Ac,  upon 
successes  at  Mobile  Bay  and  Atlanta,  545, 
54C ;  tendering  thanks  to  hundred-day  volun- 
teers, 605;  requiring  passports  in  certain 
civses,  688;  in  regard  to  di  .nth  of  Edward 
Everett,  643;  appointing  Mrs.  Bushnell  post- 
mistress, 665 ;  concerning  blockade-runners, 
676 ;  to  Oen.  Grant,  about  peace  negotiations, 
676;  in  reference  to  Virginia  Legislature  and 
its  annulment,  CSS;  to  reduce  war  expendi- 
tures, and  remove  military  restrictions  on 
tnvie,  690. 


Peace  Conference — ^ita  action,  124;  action  of 
Congress  on  it,  12S. 

PcUrsburg  besieged,  530,  541,  MO,  666,  677. 

Plymouth,  N.  C,  surrendered  to  the  rebels, 
521. 

Presidential  Election,  1861— popular  and  elec- 
toral vote,  109,  presidential  election,  18G4, 
M7;  nomination  of  Fremont,  551;  nomina- 
tion of  Unooln,  558;  his  acceptance,  509, 
568;  McClellan  nominated,  503;  Fremont 
withdraws,  595;  Incidents  of  the  canvass, 
.096;  result,  612,  661 

Proclamation  by  the  President— calling  for 
75,000  troops,  and  convening  Congress,  172; 
of  blockade,  177;  increasing  army  and  navy, 
1  SI ;  instructing  commander  of  U.  8.  forces 
in  Florida,  181;  revoking  order  of  Gen.  Hun- 
ter^ 283;  ill  regard  to  blockade,  251 ;  of  eman- 
cipation. Sept,  1862,  257;  of  emancipation, 
Jan.  1,  1868;,  260;  for  Thanksgiving,  April 
10,  1862,  827;  to  the  rebels,  882;  adhiitUng 
West  Virginia,  869 ;  suspending  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus,  881,  898;  in  regard  to  na- 
tional forces  bill,  400;  of  victory  at  Gettys- 
burg, 411 ;  for  Thanksgiving,  July  ISi,  isiss, 
417 ;  Thanksgiving  for  victories  in  East  Tcn- 
nesaee,  420;  for  Thankngiviog,  Oct  8^  1868. 
420;  of  amnesty  and   r«coastmetion,  457, 


450;  calling  for  800,000  vcnnteera,  477;  In 
regard  to  bill  of  Congress  for  rcconstnictiun, 
495;  appointing  a  day  of  humiliation  ana 
prayer,  084;  declaring  martial  law  in  Ken- 
tucky, 686;  ordering  draft  of  500,000  men, 
510;  for  Thanksgiving,  603;  In  regard  tc 
blockade,  622;  calling  for  800,000  men,  688; 
calling  extra  session  of  Senate,  666;  to  de- 
serters, 672;  in  reference  to  Indian  hostili- 
ties, 675;  concerning  the  blockade,  688,  688; 
restrictions  placed  upon  national  vcosels  by 
foreign  powers  most  be  withdrawn,  689. 


Heconstmction— President's  moTements  to- 
wards and  message  on,  456;  proclamation 
for,  458;  remarks  on,  4S1;  letter  to  N.  A. 
Beview,  482 ;  movements  towards,  in  Lonl*- 
iana,  488 ;  movements  in  Arkansas,  490;  bill 
providing  for,  passed  by  Congress,  494;  pro- 
clamation of  President  concerning,  495;  eleo- 
tions  in  Tennesaeo,  696;  President's  riews 
on,  684. 

Red  Elver  expedition,  516. 

Richmond  besieged,  542,  040,  666,  677;  ooea- 
pied,  681. 

Riots  in  N.  T.,  402. 


Sarannah  captured,  689. 

Scott,  Gen.— resignation  ol^*308;  President** 
order  retiring,  204. 

Schofield— appointment  to  Western  Depart 
ment,  428;  President's  instructions  to,  428; 
removal  fh>m  command,  408. 

Secession  conspiracy— at  Washington,  112;  Mr. 
Stephens's  speech  against  it,  111 

Secession— of  South  Gu-olina,  111 ;  of  Virginia, 
180. 

Seward,  Wm.  H.- instructions  to  our  minister 
in  England,  182,  188 ;  reply  to  French  offer 
of  mediation,  885;  diplomacy  of  1868,  460; 
letter  to  Mr.  Adams  on  danger  of  war  with 
England,  462;  letter  on  tho  Mexican  ques- 
tion, 465;  letter  concerning  Hampton  Roads 
conference,  650;  accident  to,  688,  698;  mur- 
derous assault  on,  699. 

Seymour,  Governor  of  New  York— correspond- 
ence with  Preaident  on  the  draft,  408b 

Sheridan,  General— raid  upon  Lee's  flank,  697 ; 
takes  command  in  Shenandoah  Valley,  541 ; 
Tictories  over  Early,  603,  604;  cavalry  raid 
to  the  west  of  Richmond,  677 ;  snocoMftd  at- 
Uck  on  Lee's  right  flank,  678, 679,  680l 

Sherman,  General— expedition  fh>m  Vicksborf, 
616:  moves  towards  Atlanta,  660,  688;  cap- 
tures Atlanta,  544 ;  marches  through  Georgia* 
and  captures  Savannah,  689 ;  march  through 
South  Carolina,  663;  at  Goldsboro\  North 
Carolina,  677. 

Slavery  and  SlftTCS— relations  of  slarery  to  tlic 
rebellion,  199 ;  employment  of  slarM,  UU  la 


RITCHIE'S 

DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  LINCOLN. 


The  Prcaldcnt  died  at  22  minntos  past  7."— Secretary  Stanton  to  General  Dlx,  April  15th,  186QL 

A 

Picture  of  Permanent  National  Interest. 

PAINTED  AND  ENGRAVED  BY  A,  H.   RITCHIE. 


A  magnificent  Engraying  on  Steel  from  Hitchie^s  original  painting,  representing  the  lut  mo- 
menta of  rresident  Lincoln,  Is  In  active  preparation,  and  will  be  published  daring  the  jear 
(866.  It  will  be  executed  by  Mr.  Bitchie,  who  nnites  In  an  eminent  degree  the  gonias  of 
the  painter  with  that  of  the  engraver,  and  who  in  bo  th  departments  of  art  stands  In  the  (h)nt 
rank  of  American  artists,  in  proof  of  which  statement  we  refer  to  his  great  pictures  of  "  WnsK- 
Ington  and  his  Generals,*^  '*  Fitting  out  Moses  for  the  Fair,^  and  **  Mercj  Knocking  at  the  Wicket 
Oato.*' 

The  portraits  Included  in  the  group  composing  tho  last  sad  scene  in  the  eventful  life  of  got 
beloved  President  were  taken  from  life  sittings,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  fldelitj  to  natorei 

The  life-like  portraits  of  the  eminent  men — absorbed  hj  the  event  about  to  take  place 
—  the  touching  pathos  of  tho  scene— tho  absence  of  every  thing  of  a  sensational  or  melo- 
dramatic character,  and  the  apparent  truthfiilness  with  which  tho  gifted  artist  has  delineated 
Che  surroundings  of  the  djing  patriot,  must  commend  this  great  work  to  every  lover  off 
the  real  in  historic  art  As  a  specimen  of  natural  and  harmonious  guouping  we  are  bold  to  say 
Chat  this  admirable  painting  has  seldom  been  surpassed.  The  figures  aro  twenty -six  in  number, 
and  comprise  those  of  tho  dying  President ;  his  son,  Capt  Eobt  Lincoln ;  Yioe-Prosident  Johnson* 
Secretaries  Stcnton,  Welles,  McCulloch,  and  Usher ;  Postmaster-General  Donnison,  and  Attor> 
ney-General  Speed ;  Generals  Ilalleck,  Meigs,  Augur,  and  Todd ;  Senator  Sumner,  Bov.  Dr. 
Gurley ;  Speaker  Colfax ;  John  Ilay,  Private  Secretary ;  Ex-Governor  Farwell,  Judge  Carter, 
Judge  Otto,  Surgeon-General  Barnes;  Doctors  Crane  and  Stone  ;  Hen.  Mr.  Farnsworth,  B.  T> 
Andrews,  and  M.  B.  Field. 


Tlie  size  of  the  En^aying  will  be  21  inches  by  32  inches,  on  large  and  heayj 

Plate  Paper. 

SIZE  OP  THE  PAINTING.  7  FEET  BY  4k  FEET. 

PRICES. 

Artist's  Proofs  (signed),  $50;  India  Proofs,  $25;  Prints,  $10. 

Address  PERBT  &  MILLER,  Pablishers, 

6  SPRUCE  STREET,  N.  T. 

Tho  Engraving  will  be  Sold  by  Subscription  only. 

Affent*  Wanted  In  eTery  County. 


**Thc  tribute  of  a  free-will  offering." — Deut.  xvL  lo. 
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rHE  TRIBUTE  BOOK: 

▲  RECPRD  OP  THE 

MUNIFICENCE,  SELF-SACRIFICE,  AND  PATRIOTISM 

OF  THE 

AMERICAN  PEOPLE, 

IN  vrrr.scK  or  tiikik  iNTEORrnr  as  a  matioit,  dubixq  tub  v  \k  ros  nzx  mntm. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

By  FRANK   B.   &OODIIICH, 

Author  of  "  Tui  Court  or  Napolxox,**  Ac 


The  undorsip^riOd  will  publish,  about  October  first,  a  book  with  the  abore 
title,  the  object  of  which  is  to  preserve,  in  a  permanent  form,  as  large  a  portion 
as  may  be,  of  the  names  of  those  who  have  given  of  their  means,  or  dovotad 
their  energies,  to  aid  the  Government  in  prosecuting  the  war  for  tho  mainte- 
nance of  the  union  of  tlie  States. 

Tho  work  will  thus  be  not  only  a  record  of  those  who  have  paid  *'  tribute  "  to 
the  cause,  but  will  be  itself  a  "tribute"  to  them. 

The  subject  naturally  falls  under  two  heads — the  first  comprising  tlio  spoD- 
taneous  gifts  of  money  to  aid  in  the  raising  of  regiments,  the  equipment  of  tro'jps, 
the  outfit  of  officers,  &c.,  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  Rebellion ;  and  tho  second 
— when  this  work  had  been  assumed  by  the  Government — chronicling  the  col- 
lecting, purcliasing,  forwarding,  and  distribution  of  supplies  to  promote  i\.e 
health,  comfort,  and  efficiency  of  the  army. 

The  first  work  was,  of  necessity,  done  without  order  or  system ;  the  secf.nd 
was  accomplished  by  organized  bodies,  known  as  the  Sanitiiry  and  Christiaa 
Commissions. 

Tho  book  will  in  nowise  \#e  a  mere  list  of  names  or  catalogue  of  subscription?, 
though  in  this  respect  it  is  intended  to  be  as  full  as  its  limits  will  allow.  In  tlie 
first  place,  it  will  contain  a  general  narrative  of  the  events  of  tho  period  con 
noctod  with  tlie  subject,  enlivened  by  such  incidents  of  personal  effort  and  mu- 
nificence (and  the  widow's  mite  will  not  be  overlooked)  as  may  properly  find  a 
place  there,  by  authentic  anecdotes,  sketches  of  persons  and  places,  *c,  &c. ; 
and,  secondly,  it  will  be  profusely  illustrated  by  engravings  upon  wood,  from  de- 
Bigns  by  our  first  artists,  executed  in  the  best  possible  manner.  The  field  for 
illustration  is  wide,  and  in  this  resjx^ct  it  is  intended  that  the  book  shall  not 
suffer  by  comparison  with  the  finest  issues  of  the  American  Press. 


It  is  belioyed  that  no  rocord  whatever  exists  of  the  largest  &ud  most  interest- 
In?  portion  of  the  free-will  offerings  of  the  American  people,  and  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  publishers  to  supply  this  want.  As  an  evidence  that  no  expense  has 
been  spared,  to  produce  a  volume  everj  way  worthy  of  tlie  subject,  the  pub- 
lishers beg  to  state,  that  the  munificent  sum  of  /arty  thoitsand  dollars  has  lieen 
advanced  by  tlie  projector  of  *'  The  Tribute  Book,"  George  Jones,  Esq.,  of  th© 
New  York  7\mes,  for  the  first  edition  alone. 

ILLUSTRATIONS. 

FivK  Laiuje  Dksions,  illustrating  the  Sanitary  Commission,  tho  Christian  Commission,  the 
Wcslcrn  Sanitary  Conuniasion,  tho  Amorican  Union  Commission,  and  the  National  Freed- 
mon's  Kollof  Association,  and  containing  the  Portraits  of  their  Presidents. 
TwENTY-KivK  Vi(;xETTK8  and  Initial  LisTTEr.s,  for  Commii tees  of  Sanitary  Fairs. 
FouK  Illusiratki>  PRvKSRAMMESof  Entertainments  for  the  Soldiers — Dramatic.  Musical,  School, 
•and  Amateur  'I'liealrlcals. 

International  Relief.— Tho  Oeorco  Oriswold. 
Santa  Oaus  lle1iiin<;  the  I«'uli<'8  of  CiiicinnatL, 


East  Tennessee  Seenery, 

Kuins  of  Chambeisburg. 

Valley  Forpe. 

Lake  County  Delocation  Chicago  Fair. 

■Waitresses  at  the  Chica^'o  Fair. 

Front  Stoop  Fair. 

Six  and  N'inety-Mx  Knitting  for  the  Soldiers. 

Applo-Parinjj:  Bee. 

QuJltinK  Party. 

The  Flag  upon  the  Churches. 

Minnt«-Man  of  Kalomaxoo. 

Bird's- Nest  Bank. 

The  Fir>t  Sub.'-r'ription. 

E:l^t  TenneS>Sfe  llelugees. 

Blaekberrvini:  for  thr  Soldiers. 

C'uttiug  "VS\)od  for  Soldiers'  Widows, 

Making  Shirts  for  Wasldngton's  Army. 

(^jrlstl'in  C^iinniifrslon  in  the  Field. 

llarrelling  A[>plcs  f«»r  the  Soldiers* 

Strawberry  Ffstival. 

The  Union  Volunteer  Refreshment  Saloon. 

The  Cooi»er-Shop  Refreshment  Saloon. 

Hospital  Scenes. 

Getting  in  Iluy  for  Soldiers'  Widows. 

Voting  for  the  Sword. 

Treating  a  iCeginn^nt  to  Doughnnta. 

The  Soltlters'  Home  at  Mempids. 

Christmas  Tri'e*. — The  Keuruy  Cross. 

The  Vanderbilt, 

From  designs  by  the  following 


Charade!*  and  Tableaux  Illustrated. 

The  Ideal  Freed  man. 

The  Magic  Lantern  in  tho  Hospital 

An  Aid  iwciety's  Rooms. 

Procession  of  the  Nevada  Sack. 

The  Fiu-ragut  Fund. 

The  Kearsarge  Fund. 

Tho  Grant  Fund. 

Minnehaha. 

Mr.  Murdock  Reading  In  a  IIospitaL 

Patri«jt  Orphan  Home. 

A  Subscription  on  a  Gunboat, 

A  Sl.i^c-C<iach  Concert 

The  Lverett  Fund  for  Eaat  Tennessee. 

A  Soldier  Dictating. 

A  Iio8|>ital  Steami  r. 

One  Day's  Income,  One  Day's  Labor. 

The  Soldiers'  Thanksgiving. 

An  Illustrated  Bill  of  Fare. 

Busy  Fingers. 

Fire  Ambulance  of  Philadelphl&. 

The  Sugar  Pendulum. 

The  Fair  Newspapers. 

One  Cent  in  the  Iroasnry. 

The  National  Sailors'  Home. 

Ornamental  Dedication. 

Pictorial  Tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 


ARTISTS. 

Darlkt. 

WUITR. 

SuKAnMAK. 

McNevik. 

Nast. 

IIooa:*. 

ITOCUSTEIN. 

CUAPSfAIf. 

AVlIITXKT. 

STrniKNS. 

Hi  LUNGS. 

MoLrnah 

Cabv. 

Hknne«isy. 

WiLU 

LVMLXT. 

HiTcncocK. 

IIowari*. 

IIOI'IMX 

Waud. 

FXNN. 

UOWLA.ND. 

IIkbbick. 

llowa. 

EvTiNai. 

Tub  Tribcte  Book  will  contain  five  hundred  and  twenty  pages  rojal  octavo, 
printed  on  fine  tinted  paper,  and  "will  be  illustrated  by  over  one  hundred  and  fifty 
€?njpraving3.  It  will  be  bound  io  Turkey  morocco,  gilt  edges  and  sides,  in  the 
best  style  of  workmanship. 

Tlie  Bx>k  will  be  sold  exdusivcly  by  svbscripUan^  at  the  reasonable  price  of 
T^vEKTT  Dollars. 

DERBY  &  MHiLEE,  PubUshers, 

5  SFBXrCE  STBEET,  ITEW  TOAK 


OARPENTER'S 
GREAT  NATIONAL  PICTURE 


^^ 


THE  FIRST  READING 


OF  THB 


Emancipation  Proclamation  before  the  Cabinet, 


By  PBESIDENT  LINOOLN. 


-•^ 


It  was  the  most  crlticol  period  of  the  war.  McCuLLAir^t  campaign  before  Richmond,  upoa 
which  honf;  the  hopes  of  the  whole  lojal  North,  had  Jnst  resulted  in  disastroos  £iilare.  After 
the  most  stapondoas  perparatlons  known  in  modem  warfkre,  the  great  sacriflce  of  life  had  ie> 
tomplishcd  absolutclj  nothing  in  crushing  the  Bcbellion,  which,  flashed  with  snccess,  was 
more  defiant  than  ever.  Universal  depression  and  discouragement  succeeded  the  flr.*.t  briUhnt 
hopes  engendered  by  the  great  uprising  of  the  North,  which  followed  the  bombanlment  of  >'"rt 
Buniter. 

Thus  far  had  the  war  been  prosecuted  by  tho  Administration  without  touching  Slavk«t  in 
any  manner.  The  Proclamations  of  Fbemoxt  and  IIunteb,  in  Ml8s«»nri  and  South  C'An)liiia.  ha«i 
f)een  nullified  at  Washington. 

At  length,  the  demand  for  a  change  of  policy,  beginning  with  a  few  radical  men,  becani'*  t--o 
decided  to  bo  longer  Ignored  The  Anti-Slavery  party,  largely  in  the  minority  at  lh«:  outbrcal; 
of  tho  Rebellion,  numbered  Its  converts  by  millions,  so  deeply  seated  had  become  the  convic- 
tion that  Slavkby  was  tho  sole  root  and  cause  of  tho  War. 

Tho  rreehlont  could  no  longer  hesitate.  Tho  last  of  July,  1S62,  tho  first  draft  of  tho  Procls- 
mation  was  prepared  and  a  Speci.nl  Cabinet  Meeting  was  called;  but  the  occasion  of  the  sum- 
mons was  not  made  known.  Tho  President  Mid  ho  had  "fully  decided  to  take  tho  re^I-:.•n5i- 
blllty  of  tho  act  of  EMAXCiPATrox,  but  that  suggestions  as  to  tho  subject-mat t«-r  wore  in  orO^r." 
Nothing  was  offered  that  ho  had  not  already  anticipated  and  carefully  considt-red.  unill  Mr. 
Beward  spoke:  "This  matter  is  of  "so  much  importance,"  said  he,  "that  I  fear  its  cfTtctal 
this  Juncture;  it  may  bo  considered  the  last  measure  of  an  exhausted  Ooverntnent — a  err  fiir 
help — 'tho  Government  strctchinj; forth  its  hands  to  Ethlopift,  instead  of  Ethinpla  stret-hi::* 
forth  its  hands  to  tho  Government.'  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  yon  postp< :;« 
tho  issue  of  tho  Proclamation  until  It  can  be  given  to  the  country  upon  Union  succeis  rat.*,  r 
than  df/4aC  The  result  was,  that  the  Proclamation  was  reserveil,  and  first  civcn  to  the  wo-'d 
amid  the  acclamations  which  fallowed  tho  battles  of  South  Mocxtaih  and  At^tietam. 

This  is  tho  moment  of  time  8eize<l  by  Mr.  Carpenter  in  the  compo9ltion  of  bis  picture  r>f 
President  seems  suddenly  arrested  and  impressed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  view  of  the  Secri.tiry 
of  State,    lu  truth,  it  was  an  aspect  of  the  ciso,  as  he  informed  the  artist,  that  ne  lia*!  until  tJhit 


momont  ontiralj  ov«rlookc(L  Ilis  marked  faee  and  flgn^re  are  turnoil  towardfl  Mr.  Sbwaeo,  wbo 
b  in  the  act  of  Bp«aklng.  II«  grasps  the  Proclamation  in  his  Jcft  hand,  irhlch  has  dropped  upoB 
the  tahle  at  his  side ;  the  old  lines  of  humor  are  all  gone  from  his  foce,  and  in  their  stead  Is  a 
strange  blending  of  flnnness  and  anxietjr.  Slightlj  in  the  rear  of  Mr.  Lnc oolm  Is  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Chase,  standing  with  arms  closely  folded  over  his  breast  The  President  i» 
supported  on  each  hand  by  the  Secretaries  of  War  and  the  Nary,  Mr.  Stantox  upon  the  right, 
and  Mr.  Wkllbs  on  the  left ;  both  of  whom,  together  with  Mr.  Coask,  arc  looking,  with  varying 
shades  of  expression,  towards  the  speaker,  Mr.  Seward.  At  the  end  of  the  table,  opposite  thi 
President,  leaning  forward  upon  his  arms,  is  Judge  Bates,  the  Attomcy-Oeneral  lunnediatelj 
at  his  right,  standing,  as  if  having  but  recently  entered  the  room.  Is  Montgumebt  Blaib,  the 
Postmofttvr-GencraL  In  the  background,  also  standing,  is  the  late  Caleb  B.  8>iitii,  then  Seora- 
tary  uf  the  Interiur. 

By  invitation  uf  Mr.  Lixooln,  Mr.  Cabpexteb  occupied  the  State  Dining-Room  of  the  **  White 
llouse  ^  during  the  painting  of  the  picture,  which  consumed  about  six  months. 


From  the  yew  York  Tribune 

**  It  is,  by  all  odds,  next  to  Trumbull's  Picture  of  the  '  Der.laration  of  Independence*—*  ple- 
turo  worth  all  the  rest  in  tho  Capitol  put  together— the  best  work  of  this  class  that  has  been 
painted  in  America.^ 

From  the  PUUtburg  Chronicle. 

AuTOGBAPOs. — The  order-book  for  copies  of  the  engraving  of  Carpenter*s  great  picture  of  the 
**  Cabinet  Conncil  concerning  the  Emancipation  Proclamation**  contains  some  very  valuable 
and  interesting  autographs.  On  the  first  page  are  the  orders  of  all  the  distinguished  men  whoee 
portraits  are  on  the  canvas,  and  also  of  Secretaries  Fosscnden,  Dennison,  Gunicron,  and  McCal- 
li>ch.  The  first  page  of  the  Boston  orders  bears  the  name  of  Everett,  Gov.  Andrew,  Sumner, 
Garrison,  George  Thompson,  &^  Others  are  scattered  throughout  its  pages,  among  which  we 
noticed  tliose  of  Licutenant-General  Grant,  MxOor-General  Sherman,  Senator  £.  D.  Morgan, 
Frederick  Douglass,  Gcrrit  Smith,  and  many  more  of  equal  note 


» <  ^ 


A  MAGNIFICENT  STEEL  PLATE  ENGRAVING 

From  this  Picture  is  now  being  executed  by  the  celebrated  Artist, 

A.    H.    RITCHIE. 

The  Size  of  the  Engraving  will  bo  21  inches  bj  32  inches,  on 

large  and  heavy  Plate  Paper. 

SIZE  OF  THE  PAINTJNG,  14i  FEET  BY  9  FEET. 


PRICES.  * 

Artist's  Pitoore  (signed),  $50;   Ixdia  Pboofs,  $25;   Pkints,  $10. 

ADDRESS 

DEEBT  &  MILLER,  Publishers, 

6*  SPRUCE  ST.,  N.  Y. 
The  Engraving  will  be  Sold  by  Subscription  onlt. 
AgeuU  Wanted  In  every  Connty. 


NEW   YOEK   TIMES. 

Daily,  Semi-Weekly,  and  Weekly. 

A  POLITICAL,  LITERARY,  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  NEWSPAPER, 

Edited  by  HENRY  J.  RAYMOND, 

4irrnOB    OFTIIK    "LfKE,    rUULIC    SKKVICKS,    and    BTATK    I'AI'KUS    of    AKUAItW     UXCOLS,"    ETr» 

The  New  York  Times  is  now  in  tho  fifteenth  year  of  its  piiblicriiion,  a:.  I  - 
widely  known  as  one  of  the  most  firmly  established  and  succcsbful  n(-\\'sp..jH. :- ; . 
tho  United  States.  Throughout  the  recent  war  against  the  Ro}>clliou  ii  u.:  i..- 
tainea,  with  unfaltering  trust  in  tho  people,  the  cause  of  tho  Union  and  the  O-n- 
stitution,  and  gave  to  President  LixcoLX  and  his  Administration  a  cordi.il,  ener- 
getic, and eflectivo  support  It  sustained  tho  Proclamations  of  Eniancipiitiori,  lie 
various  acts  of  Congress  designed  to  strengthen  the  arm  of  the  Government  ia 
its  contest  with  rebelliou,  and  the  amendment  to  tho  Constitution  lV>il  jldiug  tie 
existence  of  slavery  within  tho  limits  or  jurisdiction  of  the  L-^iiiicd  States. 

Now  tliat  tho  war  is  closed,  the  Times  gives  to  the  Admiui^tration  of  ProsiuOD; 
Johnson  a  hearty  support,  in  its  effort/*  to  reorganize  Republiciiii  govemnie::t' 
in  the  Rebel  States,  and  to  renew  their  constitutional  relations  with  the  Natijii 
authority.  It  will  urge  the  adoption  of  all  just  and  proper  measures  for  conK-i- 
dating  tJie  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  wholo  country,  upon  tlio  bii.sis  of  €<{x^ 
and  exact  justice  to  all  men  of  every  Bcction,  without  distinction  oi^  chi-s  or  o- '.o* 
In  the  future,  as  it  has  in  tlic  past,  it  will  insist  upou  intelligence  ai.I  :r.er: .  :j 
as  the  only  just  and  proper  fouudalif-n  of  Kepublicau  Institution?,  ai.d  wi.i,.  1- 
vocate,  with  whatever  ability  it  can  command,  the  institutions  of  P^-.lu  •atiuu  vi.j 
Religion,  bywliich  these  principles  are  to  be  instilled  into  the  pnlilic  miuil  r.i;d 
heart. 

While  a  due  share  of  its  space  is  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  Politic  :.l  :>  ;  i;- 
the  Times  aims  also  to  give  all  proper  attention  to  the  Literature.  S  ieu;  v.  ..  i 
Social  topics  of  the  day.  It  seeks  to  dii^cuss  every  thing  with  ean-lor.  ;::.  i  \  :'. 
a  view  rather  to  the  attainment  of  practical  results  tlian  to  tho  do:'  nee  : -. 
propagation  of  special  theories.  It  enjoys,  in  every  departnieut,  th.e  a.-l  of  ex- 
perienced and  accomplished  writers,  who  are  familiar  with  the  sul-jeets  t!i.  y  rrv.v. 
and  who  bring  Lo  tho  Times  tho  benefit  of  a  warm  interest  in  its  reputd'  /.  :..  ; 
success. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  Congressional  ^^eports,  to  Agrieidture  and  ('!:;- 
merce,  and  to  an  accurate  and  intelligent  record  of  tho  finanei;il  movemeatsof 
the  day. 

^;Sn  Tho  price  of  the  New  York  Times  (Dully)  is  Four  Cents. 

The  Wefkly  TiMiit. 

Ono  copy,  1   ycnr * 

'J'hri'C  copits,  1  ycur 


To  Mail  SnbsciilxTS,  per  nnnain $10 

Including  Sunday  iMt»rninj:  edition. $1'2. 


The  1^K.\II-^SV.EKLY  Times. 

( )no  ropy,  1  vi  ar l-'i 

Two  copies.  1  year <> 


Knsh  names  in;iy  at  any  tim-  h,^  u.]  =, 
("hjlis.  I.e. Ill  of  Lho  SVrKKLY  aii.i  s?h.\u-\\  t> 
at  C.'liil)  rales 


Piiyncnts  inv.nri.'il.Iy  in  advance.      We  hare  no  authorized  travilling  A(/€nts.     Jkcir.it  iu 
Vuci'^i  or  /W^  vjfite  j/wUdiz-onUrs  irher<  ter  it  can  be  done. 
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